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Sr. ROGER B\IRGOINE, 


Knight and Baronee. 


I was the early felicity of 
Moſes, when expoſed in an 
Ark of Nilotick Papyre, to be 
adopted into the favour of 
lo great a perſohage as the 
| Daughter of Pharaoh: Such 
another Ark is this vindication of the wri- 
tings of that Di wine and excellent Perſon ex- 
poſed to the world in; and the greateſt am- 
bition of the Author of it, is, to have it re- 
ceived into your Patronage and Protection. 
But 
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But although the contexture and ftame of 


De Iſd. & 
Opr, 


this Treatile be far below the excellency 
and worth of the ſubject (as you know the 
Ark in which Moſes was put, was of bulruſhes 
daubed with ſlime and pitch) yet when You 
pleaſe to caſt your eye on the matter con- 
tained init, you will not think it beneath 
your Farvour, and unworthy your Protecti- 
on. For if Truth be the greateſt Preſent which 
God could beſtow, or man receive (accord 
ing to that of Plutarch) e i ding Na8Gy wote, 
: Neidenn bid ime dla) then certainly thoſe | 
Truths deſerve our moſt ready acceptance, 
which are in themſelves of greateſt impor- 


tance, and have the greateſt evidence that 


they come from God. And although I have 
had the happineſs of ſo near relation to You, 


E& acquaintance with You, as to know how 


lictle You need ſuch diſcourſes which tend to 
ſertle the Foundations of Religion, which you 
have raiſed ſo happy a Superſtyncture upon; 

et withall I conſider what particular Kind- 
neſs the ſouls of all-good men bear to ſuch 
Deſigns, who end is to aſſert and vindi- 
cate the Truth and Excellency of Religion, For 
thoſe who are enriched themielves with the 


ineſtimable Treaſure of true Goodneſs and 


2 8 Piety 


Weg 
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The Epiſile Dadiratory. 
Piety are far from that envious temper, to 
think nothing valuable but what they are 
the ſole Poſſeſſors of; but ſuch ate the moſt, 
ſatisfied themſelves, when they fee others not 
only admite but enjoy what they have the 
higheſt eſtimation of. Were all who make a 
ſhew of Religion in the World really ſuch 
as they pretend to be, diſcourſes of this na- 
ture wouldbe no more ſeaſonable then the 
commendattons of a great Beauty to one 
who is already a paſſionate admirer of it; 
but on the contrary, we ſee how common 
it is for men fitſt to throw dirs in the face of 
Religion, and then perſwade themſelves it 
is its natural Complexion , they repreſent it to 
themſelves in a ſhape leaſt pleaſing to them, 
and then bring that as a Plea why they give 
it no better entertainment. | | 4 
It may juſtly ſeem ſtrange, that true Reli- 1 
inn, Which contains nothing in it but what | 
is truly Nabk and Generous, moſt rational and 
_ pleaſing tothe Sirits of all good men, ſhould 
yet ſuffer ſo much in its eſteem in the world, 
through thole ſtrange and uncouth wizards 
it is repreſented under: Some accounting the 
lile and practice of it, as it ſpeaks ſubduing 
* „ our 
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our wills to the will of God ( which is the ſub- 
ſtance of all Religion) a thing too low and 
mean for their rank and condition in the 
World , while others pretend a quarrel 
againſt the principles of it as — 
to Humane reaſon, T hus Heligion ſuffers with 
the Autbor of it between two Thieves, and 
it is hard to define which is moſt injurious 
to it; that which queſtions the Principles, or 
that which deſpiſeth the Practice of it. And 
nothing certainly will more incline men to 
believe that we live in an Age of Projligies, 
then that there ſhould be any ſuch itz the 
Chriſtian World who ſhovld account it a 
piece of Gentility to deſpiſe Religion, and a 
piece of Reaſon to be Atheiſts. For if there be 
any ſuch thing in the World as a true height 
and magnanimity of Fpþinit, if there be any ſo- 
lid reaſon and depth of judgement, they are nos 
only conſiſtent with} but only attainable by 


a ttue generous Fpirit of Religion. But if we 


look at that which the looſe and profane 
World is apt to account the greateſt gallantry, 
we ſhall find it made up of ſuch pittiful In- 
gredients, which any skilful & rational mind 


will be aſhamed to plead for, much leſs to 


| * | | men- 
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mention them in competition with true 
goodneſs and unfeigned piety, For how eaſie is 
it to obſerve ſuch who would be accounted 
the moſt high and gallant ſpirits, tg quarry on 
ſuch mean preys which only tend to ſatisfie 
their brutiſh appetites, or fleſh revenge with 
the blood of ſuch who have ſtood in the way, 
of that aery title, Honour! Or elſe they are 
ſo little apprehenſive of the inward worthy 
and excellency of humane nature, that they 
ſeem to envy the ga{lantry of Peacocks, and 
ſtrive to outvy them in the gayety of their 
Plumes , ſuch who are, as Seneca ſaith; ad 
ſimilitudinem- parietum ſuorum extrinſecus cul- 
ti, who imitate the walls of their houſes in 
the fairneſs of the ourſides , but matter not 
what rubbiſh there lies within. The utmoſt 
of their ambition is to attain, enervatam feli- 
citatem qua permadeſcunt animi, ſuch a felicity 
as evigorates the ſoul by too long ſleeping, it 
being the nature of all terreſtrial pleaſures 
that they do nmr ganxirwrnt eta, by degrees 
conſume-reaſon by effeminating and ſoftening the 
Intellectual. Muſt we appeal then to the 
judgement of Sardanapalus concerning the 
nature of Felicity, or enquire of Apicius what 

| (a2) tem- 
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in the /ightneſF and cvanity (not to lay rudeneſs 


and is fed by the Blood of their enemies? Is 
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temporance'is ? or defire that Sybarite to define 
Magnanimity, who fainted to, lee a man at bard 
labour. | Lis Ot, ene 

Or doth now the conqueſt of paſſions, forgi- 
ving injuries, doing good, ſelf-denial, humility, pati- 
ence welder croſſes, which arethe real expteſsi- 
ons of piety, ſpeak nothing more noble and ge- 
nerous then a luxurious, malicious, proud, and im- 
patient ſpirit? Is there nothing more becoming 
and agreeable to the ſoul of man, in exemplary 
Piety,and à Holy. well-ordered ( onerſation, then 


add 1 


and debaucheries) of thoſe whom the world 
accounts the greateſt gallants + Is there no- 
thing more graceful and pleaſing in the: ſweet- 
neſs, candour, and ingenuuy of a truly Chriſtian 
temper and'difÞþofition, then in the recvengeful, 
implacable Fhirit of ſuch whoſe Honour lives 


it not more truly honourable and. glorious: to 
ſerve that God who commands the World, 
then to e a ſlave to thoſe paſſions and luſts 
aach een upon continual hard ſer- 
vice, and torment them for it when they have 
done it? Were there nothing elſe to com- 


mend Religion to the minds of men, beſides 
5 that 
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that tranquillity and calmneſs of ſpirit, that 
ſerene and peaceable temper which follows 
a good conſcience wherever it dwells, it were 
enough to make men welcom that gueſt which 
brings ſueh good entertainment with i. 
Whereas the amazements, horronrs,- and auxi- 
cties of mind; which at one time or other 
haunt ſuch who proſtitute their ( onſciences to 
2 violation of the Laws of God, and the 
rules of refified reaſon, may be enoughito 

erſwade any rational perſon, that impiety is 
the greateſt folly, and irreligion madueſt. It 
cannot be then but matter of great pity to 
conſider that any perſons whoſe birth and 
education hath raiſed them above the com- 
mon people of the World, ſhould be ſo far 
their ] enemies, as to obſerve the Faſhion 
more then the rules of Religion, and to ſtudy 
complements more then themſelves, and read 
Romances more then the Sacred Scriptures , 
which alone are able to make them wife to ſal- 
ation. | 5 
But Sir, I need not mention theſe things 
ts Lon, unleſs it be to let / Ion ſee the excel - 
lency of your choice, in pręferring true Ver- 
tue and Piety aboye the Ceremony and Gran- 
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deur of the World. Go on, Sir, to value 
and meaſure true Religion not by the un- 
certain meaſures of the World, but by the 
infallible dictatès of God himſelf in his ſa- 
cred Oracles. Were it not for theſe, what 
certain foundation could there be for our 
Faithto ſtand on ? and who durſt venture 
his ſoul, as to its future condition, upon 
any authoiity leſs then the infallible era- 
city of God himſelf « What certain dire- 
ions for practice ſhould we have, what 
rule to judge of opinions by, had not God 
out of his infinite goodneſs provided and 
preſerved this authentick inſtrument of his 
Will to the World ? What a ſtrange Reli- 
gion would Chriſtianity ſeem ,, ſhould we 
rame the Model of ic from any other thing 
then the Word of God : Without all con- 
troverlie the diſeſteem of the Scriptures upon 
any pretence whatſoever, is the decay of Re- 
ligion, and through many windings and 
turnings leads men at laſt into the very 
depth of Atheiſm. Whereas the frequent 
and ſerious converſing with the mind of 
God in his Word, is incomparably uleful, 
not only for keeping up in us a true No- 
tion 


(/ . 
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tion of Religion (which is eaſily miſtaken, 
. when men look upon the face of. it in any 
other glaſs then that, of the Scriptures ) 
bur likewife for maintaining a powerfull 
ſenſe of Religion in the ſouls of men, and 
a due valuation of it, whatever its eſteem 
or entertainment be in the world. For 
though the true genuine ſpirit of Chri{tia- 
nity (which is known by the purity and 
peaceablent ſs of it) ſhould grow never ſo 
much out of credit with the World; yet 
none who heartily believe the Scriptures to 
be the Word of God, and that the matters 
revealed therein are infallibly true, will e- 
ver have the leſs eſtimation of it. It muſt 
be confeſſed that the credit of Religion hath 
much ſuffered in the Age we live in through 
the vain pretences of many to it, who 
have only acted a part in it for the ſake of 
ſome private intereſts of their own: And 
it is the uſual Logick of Atheiſts, crimine ab 
uno Diſce omnes; it there be any hypocrites, 
all who make ſhew of Religion; are ſuch; 
on which account the Hypocriſie of one Age 
makes way for the Atheiſm of the next. But 
how unreaſonable and unjuſt that impu- 
— . tation 


tation is, there needs not much to diſco- 
ver, unleſs it be an argument there are no 
tue men in che World, becauſe there are ſo 
many Apes which imitate them; or that 
theie are no Jewels, becauſe there are ſo ma- 
ny Counter ſeits. And blefled be God, our Age 
is not barren of Inſtances of reall goodneſs 
and unaffected piety ; there being ſome 
ſuch generous ſpirits as dare love Religion 
without the domry of Intereſt, and mani- 
feſt their affection to it in the plain drels 
of the Scriptures, without the paint and ſet- 
offs which are added to it by the ſeveral 
contending parties of the Chriſtian Worlds 
Were there more ſuch noble Fþirits of He- 
ligion: ity our Age, Atheiſm would want one 
of the greateſt-Pleas which it now makes 
againſt the Truth of Religion ,, for nothing 
enlarges more the Gulf of. Arbeiſm , then 
that ww ae, that wide paſſage which lies 
between the Faith and Limes of men pre- 
tending to be Chriſtians. I muſt needs ſay 
there is nothing ſeems more ſtrange and 
unaccountable to me, then that the Pra- 
dice of che unqueſtionable duties of Chri- 
ſtianity ſhould be put out of Cauntenance, 
f » l Or 
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' '- or lighted by any who own, profeſs, and 


contend for the Principles of it. Can the 
profeſsion of that be honourable, whoſe pra- 
ctice is not? / the principles be true, why are 
they not practiſed? I/ they be not true, why are 
they profeſſed : 

You ſee, Sir, to what an unexpected 
length wy defire to vindicate the Honour as 
well as Truth of Religion, hath drawn out 
this preſent addreſs. But I may ſooner hope 
for your pardon in it, then if I had ſpent ſo 
much paper after the uſual manner of Dedi- 
cations, in repreſenting You to Vour ſelf or the 
World: Sir, I know You have too much of 
that I have been commending, to delight in 
Your own deſerved praiſes, much leſs in flat- 
teries, Which ſo benign a ſubject might eaſi- 
ly make ones pen run over in. And therein 
I might not much have digreſſed from my 
deſign, ſince | know few more exemplary 
for that rare mixture of true piety, and the 
higheſt civility together, in whom that ine- 
ſtimable jewel of religion is placed in a moſt 
ſweet, affable, and obliging remper. But 
although none will be more ready on any 
occaſion with all gratitude to acknowledge 


(b) the 
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the great _—_ You have laid upon 
me; yetIam ſo far ſenſible of the common 
vanity of Epiſtles Dedicatory, that I cannot ſo 
heartily comply wich them in anything, as 
in my hearty prayer to Almighty God for 
your good and welfare, and in ſubſcribing my 
ſelf | 

Sir 


Your moſt humble 


June 5. 1662. 


and affectionate ſervant, 


E p. STILLINGFLEET. 


THE 


T is neither to ſatisfie the importunity 
4 frieuds, nor to prevent falſe copies 
which and ſuch like excuſes I know 
are expected in uſual Prefaces ) that 

T have adventured abroad this folldw- 


I | ; : 7427) V 1 l ; ; 
1 ing 3 : but it is out of a juſt re- | ; 
*F ſentment of the affronts and indignities which have been 
I ' 5p . 
caſt on Religion ; by ſuch, who account it a matter of” 
k J 1 to dlicbelieve theScriptures,and a piece of wit 


to diſpute themſelves out of the polſibility of being happy | f 
in another world : When yet the more acute amd ſultile 
their arguments are, the greater their ſtrength is againſt | 
themſelves, it being impoſſible there ſhould be ſo nnch 

wit and ſubtilty inthe ſouls of men, were they not of 4 

more excellent nature then they imagine them to be. 

And how coftradifiows is it for ſuch perſons to be am- 


bitious of being cryed up for ** * deſign 
2). je 
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is to degrade the rational ſoul ſo far below'her ſelf, as to 
make her become like the beaſts that periſh | If now the 
weight and conſequence of the ſubjeF, and the too great 
ſeaſonableneſs of it ( if the common fame of the large 
ſpread of Atheiſm among ws be true) be not ſufficient 
Ajology for the publiſhing this Book, I am reſolved. 
rather to undergo thy cenſure, then be beholding to any 
other. The intendmgnt therefore of this Preface is 
only to give a brief accout of the * deſign , and 
method of the following Books, although the view of the 
Contents of the Chapters might ſufficiently acquaint 
thee withit. How far I have been either from tran- 
ſeribing, of, deſign to excuſſe out of the hgnds of their 
admirers, the ſcueral writings on the behalf of Reli- 
gion in yeneral, or Chriſtianity in particular (eſpecial- 
ly Morny, Grotins, Amyraldus, &*c. ) may eaſil 
appear by comparing what is contained in their Books 
and this together. Had J not thought ſomething 
might be ſaid, if not more fully and rationally, yet 
more ſuitably to the preſent temper of this Age then 
what is already written by them, thou hadſt not been 
troubled with this Preface, much leſs with the whole 
Bool. But as the tempers and Genius s of Ages and 
Times alter, ſo do the arms and weapons which Atheiſts 
. imploy againſt Religion; The moſt popular pretences of 
the Atheiſts of our Age, have been the irreconcileable- 
neſs of the account of Times in Scripture, with that of 
the learned and ancient Heathen Nations; the incon- 
fſtency of the belief of the Scriptures with the princi- 
ples of reaſon : and the account which may be given o 
the Origineiof things from the principles of Philoſophy 
without the Scriptures : Theſe three therefore I have 
particularly ſet my ſelf againſt, and directed againſt 
each of thew a ſeveral Book, Inthefirſt I have ma- 


wifeſted 
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vifeſied that there is no ground of credibility in thy 
account of ancient times given by any Heathen Na- 
tions different from the Scriptures, which I have with 
fo much care and diligence enquired into, that from 
thence we may hope to hear no more of men befor e 
Adam to ſalve the Authority of the Scriptures by, 
which yet was intended « only as @ deſign to under- 
mine them; but I have not thought the frivolous pre- 
tences of the Author of that Hypotheſis worth particular 
mentioning, ſuppoſing it ſufficient to give a clear ac- 
count of things without particalar citation of Authors, 
where it ws not of great concernment for underſtand- 
ing the thing its felf. In the ſccond Book I have 
undertaken to give a rational account of the grounds, 
why we are to believe thoſe ſeveral perſons, who in ſeve- 
ral ages were imployed to reveal the mind of God to the 

world, and with greater particularity then hath yet been 

uſed, I have inſiſted on the perſons of Moles, and the 

Prophets, our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and in every 

of theta manifeſted the rational evidences on which 
they were to be believed, not only by the men of their 
own Age, but b theſe of ſucceeding Generations, Te 
the third Book, I have inſiſted on the matters them- 


ſelves which are either ſuppoſed by, or revealed in the 


Scriptures , and have therein not only manifeſted the 
certainty of the foundations of all Religion-which lye 
in the Being of God and Immortality of the fon}, but 
the undoubted truth of thoſe particular accounts con- 
cerning the Origine of the Univerſe, of Evill, and of 
Nations, which were moſt lyable to the Atheiſts ex- 
ceptions, and have therein conſidered all the pretences 
of Philoſophy ancient or modern, which have ſeemed to 
contradif} any of them ʒ to which ( mantillz — 


I bave added the evidence of — in the 


remainders 
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remainders of it in Heathen Mythology, and concluded 
all with a diſcourſe of the — of the 8criptures, 


Thus having given a brief view of tbe deſign and — | : 


thod of the whole, Iſubmit it * every free and unpr 
Judiced judgement. All the fevonr t then I ſhall — 
= thee, is, to read ſeriouſly, and judge impartially; and 
then ¶ doubt not-but thou wilt ſee as much reaſon for 
Religion an 1 do. 


<p 
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The obſcurity and deſect of Ancient Hillory. 


ral perfeftion of the rational ſom ;, yet error often 
wiſtaken for truth; the accounts of it. Want 
of N in iti ſearch, the mixture of truth and 
fſalſmnoad : Thence comes either vejefling trath for the 
errors Jake, or embracing the error for the truths ſake ; 


T H E knowledge of truth proved to be the woſt natu- 


_ _ the firſt inſtanced in Heathen Philoſophers, the ſecond in 


vulgar Heathen. Of Philoſophical Atheiſm, and the grounds 


1 it, The Hiſtory of Antiquity very obſcure. The queſtion 


ated where the true Hiſtory of ancient times u to be found, iu 
Heathen Hiſtories, or only in Scripture. T be want of cre- 
dibility in Heathen Hiſtories afſerted and proved by the gene · 
ral 54 fer want of timely records among Heathen N ations, 
the reaſon of it ſhewed from the firſt Plantations of the 
World. The manner of them diſcovered. The Original of- 
Civill Government, Of Hieroglyphicks. The uſe of letters 
among the Cres ky no elder then Cadmus : his time enguired 
into, no eldey then Joſhua , the learning brought into Greece 
by him. Page 1, 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Phenician and «/£yyprian Hiſtory, 


T be particular defeft.in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Hea- 
then Nations. Firſt the Phoeniciars, Of Sanchoniatban, 
bis Antiquity, and Fidelity. Of Jerom- Bral, Baal Berith, | 
The Antiquityof Tyre, Scaliger vindicated againſt Bo- 
chartus Abibalus, The vari:y of Phoenician Theology, The «+ 
smitation of it by the Gnoſticks, Of the ᷑Ægyptian Hiftory. 
The Antiquity and Authority of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. Of 
his Inſcriptions on Pillars, tranſcribed by Manethe, Hy | 
Fabalhuſneſs thence diſcovered, Terra Seriadica. Of Sechs 
Pillars in Joſephus, and as account whence they are taken, \ | 


page 25. 
CH Ap. III. 
Ol the Chad Hiſtory. 


he conteſt 7 Antiquity among Heathen Nester, and the 
c 


wages of deciding is. Of the Chaldean Aſtrology , and 
the foundation of Fudicial Aſtrology. Of the Zabii, heir 
Founder, who they were, no other then the old Chaldees. 
Of Betoſus and bu Hiſtory. An account of the fabulous 
Dynaſties of Beroſus ad r From the Tranſla- 
tion of the Scripture biſtory into Greek in the time of Pic» 
lomy. Of that tranfiation and the time of it. Of Deme- 
trius Phalerius, . Scaligers arguments an/Wered, Manetho 
writ after the Feptuagint, proved againſt Kircher; bu ar- 
guments anſwered, Of Rabbinical and Arabick Art bort, 
and their little credit in matter of biſtory, The time of 
Beroſus enquired imo, bis writing co temporary with Phi- 
ladeJpbus. | prge 40. 
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CHAP. IV. 
The deſect of the Grecian Hiſtory, 


That maxifeſted by three evident arguments of it. 1 The fa. 
| bulowſneſs of the Pectical age of Greece. The «Amiquity 

of Poetry. Of Orpheus and the antient Poets, Whence the 
Pottical Fables borrowed. The advancement of Pottry and 
Idolatry together in Greece. The different cenſure; of 
Strabo and Eratoltbenes concerning the Poetical age of 
Greece, and the reaſons of them. 2.T be eldeft Hiſtorian; 
. of Greece are of ſufpected credit, © Of Damaſtes, Ariſtgus, 
and others; of the moſt of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we have 
nothing left but their names, of others only the ſubjefts they 
treated of, and ſome fragments. 3. Theſe that are extant, 
either confeſs their ignorance of eldeſt times, or plainly diſco- 
ver it. Of the firſt ſort are Thucydides and Plutarch; ſeve- 
ral evidences of the Gtæcians Ignorance of the true origi- 
nal of Nations, Of Herodotus and his miſtakes ;, the Greeks 
nerance in Geograph diſcovered, and rhence thtir inſuffi. 
. CIency 44 to an account of ancient hiſtory, p?g. 56 


\ 
CHAP. V. 


The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 


The want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtory further proved . 
from the uncertainty and confuſion in their acconnts of an- 
cient times; that diſcovered by the uncertain form of their 
years, An enquiry into the afferent forms of the A yp- 
tian years, the firſt of thirty days, the ſecond of four Months; 
of both inſtances given in the /Egyptian hiſtory. Of the 
Chaldæin acceunts , and the firſt Dynaſtyes mentioned by 
Beroſus , how they may be reduced to probability. Of the 
Egyptian Dynaſtyes. Of Manetho. Reaſons of accomnt- 
ing them fabulous, becauſe not atteſted by any credible au- 
beriiy, and rejected by the beſt Hiſtorians. The opinion of 
(c) <cabger 
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Scaliger aud Voſſius, concerning their bring cotemporary 
peo undd and _ With reaſons againſt it. Of the an- 


cient divifion of Egypt into Nomi or Provinces , and the 


» wwmbey of them againſt Voſſius and Kircher. pag. 73 


CHAP, VI. 


The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology. 


An account given of the defeB of Chronology in the eldiſt times 
; Of the Solar year among the e/Egyptians, the original of the 


z 


Epalts, the antiquity of Intercalation among them. Of the 
ſeverdl Canicalar years ; the difference between Scaliger aud 
petavius confidered. The certain Epocha's of the Egypti- 
an hiftory no eldey then Nabonaſſer. Of the Grecian ac- 
counts: The fabuloyſneſs of the Hereical age of Gre:ce, 
Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms. The beginning of the 
Olympiads: The uncertain Origines of the Weſtern N ations, 
Of the Latine Dynaſtyer. The different Palilia of Rome. 
The wncertain reckoning Ab. V. C. Of impoſtures us to 
ancient hiſtories, Of Annius, Inghiramus, and others, Of 
the charatters uſed by Heathen Prieſts. Ne ſacred cha- 
rafters among the Jews. The partiality and inconſiſtency of 
Heathen hiſtories with each other. From all which the. 
want of eredibility in them as to an account of ancient times 
1 clearly demonſtrated pag. 89 


——c 
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BOOT II. 


CA p. I. 


The certainty of the Writings of Aſoſer. | 


| Inorder to the proving the truth of Scripture hiftory , ſevtral 


Hypotheſes laid down, The firſt concerns the reaſenablie 

neſs of preſerving the ancient Hiſtory of the world in ſome, 

certain Records, from the importance of the things , and 

the inconveniences of meer tradition or conſtant . 
| T 
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The ſecond conciyns the certainty that the Rrcords vudb- 
Moſes hi name, were — hit. The certainty of 
a matter of fact enquired into in general, and proved & to 
thi particular by aniverſal conſent, and ſettling a Common= 
wealth upon bis Laws. The impoſſibility of an Impoſture 
4 to the writings of Moles demonſtrated. The plea's to the 
contrary largely anſwered. pog. 107 


CHAP. II. 
Moſes his certain knowledge of what he writ. 


The'third Hypothe ſis concerns the certainty of the matter of 

4 Moſes bis hiſtery; that gradually proved : Firſt, Moles 
8 his knowledge cleared, by bis education, and experiexte, and 
3 certain information. His education in the Wiſdom of 
Egypt; what that was. The old Egyptian learning en- 
gnired into, the conveniences for it. Of the Egyptian Prieſts. 
Moſes reckoned among them for his knowledge. The Mathe- 
watical, Natural, Divine, and Moral learning of Egypt: 
their Political wiſdom moſt cenſiderable. The advantage 
of Moſes above the Greek, Philoſophers, à to wiſdom and 
reaſon, Moles himſelf an eye- witneſs of moſt of his hiſtory : 
the certain uninterrupted tradition of the other part among 
the em, manifeſted by rational evidence. p.119 


CHAP. III. 


Moſes his fidelity and integrity proved. 


Moſes conſidered as an Hiftorian, and as a Law-giver , his 
fidelity in beth proved: clear evidences that he had no in- 
tent to deceive in bis Hiftory, freedom from pri vate intereſt, 
impartiality in hi relations , plainneſs and perificuity of 
ſtile, As a Law giver, he came armed with Divine au- 
thority, which being the main thing, is fixed on tobe fully 
proved from his attions and writings. The power of mi- 
racles the great evidence of Divine revelation. Two grand 


queſtion: propounded. In what caſe miracles may be ex- 
. (c2) > pefied, 
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pelted, and how known to br true. Nomceſſity of a conflunt # 
power of miraclts in a Church: Two Caſes alone wherein 
they may be expelted. When any thing comes as 4 Law © 
from God, and when a Divine Law « to bt repealed. The 
neceſſity of miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine 
revelation aſſirted. ObjeAlions anſwered, No uſe of mira. 
cles when the doftrine is ſetled and owned by miracles in the 
firſt revelation. No need f miracles in reformation of 4 
Church. * pag. 134 


C HAP. IV. 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Moſes, 


An order of Prophets to ſutceed Moles, by Gods own appoint- 
ment in the Law of Moſes, The Schools of the Prophet, 
the original and inſtitution of them. The Citiesof the Le. 
vites.* The occaſion of their firſt inſtitution. The places of 
the Schools of the Prophets, an i the tendency of the inſtitu- 
tion there to a Prophetical office» Of the Muſick, uſed in 
the Schools of the Prophets. The Roman Afamenta, and the 
Grech Hymns in their ſolemn Worſbip. The two ſorts of 
Prophets among the Jews, Leiger and extraurdinary, Or- 
ainary Prophets taken ont of the Schools, proved by Amos 
and Yau), pag. 149 


CHAP.V. 


«The tryal of Prophetical Doctrine, 


Ruletif trying Prophers eſtabliſtel is the Liw of Moſes, The 
puniſhmint of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Pro- 
ihers, Th caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed, The 
tryal of falſe Prophets belonging to the great Sankedrin. 
The particular rules wherein the DoArine of Prophets was 
judged. The proper notion of a Prophet, not feretelling fu- 
ture contingencies; but having immediate Divine revelats- 
en. Several principles laid aown for clearing the doclrine 
of the Prophets, 1. That immt diate dictates of natural 
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light are not to be the meaſure of Divixe relation. Sc vera 
grounds for Divine revelation from natural ligbr, 2. Whats 
ever i directij repugnant ts the dictates of nature, cannot be 
of Divine revelation, 3. No Divine revelation doth con- 
tradiſt a Divine poſitive Law wit bout [ufficient evidence of 
Gods ingention to repeal that Law, 4. Divine revelation 
in the = 57 Was not to be meaſured by-the words of the 
Law, but by the intention and reaſon of it, That Prophetical 
effice a kind of Chancery to the Law of Moſes, pag. 165 


CHAD. VI. 
Ike tryal of Prophetical predict ons and Miracles, 


The great difficulty of the trying the truth of Prophctical pre- 


\Fions from Jerem. 18. 7,8, &c. Some general Hypo- 
theſes premiſed for the clearing of it. The firſt concerns the 
gro\nd why prediffions are accounted an evidence of divine 
revt lation. Three Conſectaries drawn thence. The ſecond, 
the manner of Gods revelatzon of his will to the minds of the 
Prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of Prophecy, The third 1, 
that God did not al wages reveal the internal purpoſes of his 
will anto the true Prephets. The grand queſtion propounded 
bew it may be known when prediftions expreſs Gods decrees, 
and when only the ſeries of canſer. Far the firſt, ſeveral 
rules laid down. . 1. When the prediction is confirmed by 4 
preſent miracle. 2. When the things foretold exceed the 
probability of ſecond canſes. 3. When confirmed by Gods 
oath, 4. When the bl:ſſings foretold are purely ſpiritnal. 
Three rules for interpreting the Prophecyes phich refpett the 
ſtate f things ander the Gofpel. 5. When all circumſtances 
are forttold. 6. When many Prophets in ſeveral age agree 
in the [ame prediction. Predictions do not expreſs Gods un- 


© alterable purpeſes, hen they only contain comminations of 
judgements, or are predifiions of temporal bleſſings The caſe 


of the Ninivites, Hez:kiah, andorbers opened.Of repentance 
in God, what it implyes. The Jewiſh cbjeftions about præ- 
dictions of temporal bleſſings anſwered. In what caſes miracles 
were expefted from the Prophets, when they were to confirm 
; (c3) 3 the 
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the truth of their religion. Inſtanced in the Prophet at Be- 
thel, Elijab, Bliſha,z and of Moſes bimſelf; Whoſe divine 
axthority that it was proved by miracles, is demonſtrated 
againſt the modern 7ew: and their pretentes anſwered. p.177 


CHAP. VII. 
The certainty of the Law of Aeſes diſcuſſed. 


The ſecond caſe wherein miracles my be expected, when a 
Divine poſitive Law us to be repealed, and another way of 
worſhip eftabliſhed inflead of it. The poſſibility in general 
of a repeal of a Divine Law aſſerted, the particular caſe ef 
the Law of Moſes diſpᷣuted againſt the peut; the matter of 
that Law proved not to be immmiably obligatory ;, becauſe 
the ceremonial precepts were required not for themſelves, 
but for ſome further end; that proved from Maimonides bg 
confeſſion ; the precepts of the Ceremonial Law frequently 
difpenſed with while the Law was in force, Of the Paſ- 
ſover of Hezekiah, and ſeveral other inſtances. It #4 not 
incos ſiſtent with the wiſdom of God to repeal ſuch an eſta- 

» bliſhed Law. Abravancls arguments anſwered. Of the 
perfection of the Law of Moſes, compared withthe Goſpel. 
Whether God hath ever declared be would newer repeal the 
Law of Moſes. Of adding to the precepts. Of the ex- 
prefſions ſeeming to imply the perpetuity of the Law of 

' Moſes. Reaſons aſſigned why thoſe expreſſions are wſed , 
though perpetuity be not implyed. The Law of Moles nos + 
built upon immutable reaſon, becauſe many particular pre- 
cepts were founded upon particular occaſions, as the cuſtoms 
of the Zabii ; many ceremonial precepts thence deduced out of 
Main onides; and becanſe ſuch a ſtate of things was fore- 
told, with which the ob/erwv:1tion of the Ceremonial Law 
would be inconſiſtent. That largely diſcovered from the 
Prophecies of the old Teſtament. p. 205 
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CHAP. VIK - 


General Kypotheſes concerning the Truth of the 
Doctrine of Chriſt, 


The great prejudice againſt our Saviour among Jews and 


Heathens, was the meanneſs of his appearance, The d ference 
of the miracles at the delivery of the Law and Gel. 
Some general Hypotheſes to clear the ſubſerviency of mi- 
racles to the Doctrine of Chriſt. I. That where the truth of 
4 doftrine depends not on evidence, but authority. the only may 
to prove — the Doctrine. ts to prove the Teſtimor y 
of the revealer to be infallible. Things may be true which 
depend not on evidence of the thing.. What that is, and on 
what it depends. The uncertainty of natural knowledge. The 
exiſtence of Cad, the foundation of all certainty. The cer- 
tainty of matters of faith proved from the ſame principle; 
Our knowledge of any thing ſuppoſeth ſomething incompre- 
henſible. The certainty of faith as great 4s that of know» 
ledge 4 the grounds of it ſtronger. The conſiſtency of rati- 
onal evidence with faith. Yet objects of faith * reaſon; 


the ab[urdities following the contrary opini T he uncer- 
taint y of that which in called reaſon, Philo ical diftates 
no ſtandard of reaſon, Of tranſubſtantiation and ubiquity 
&c. why refed as contrary to reaſon. The foundateon of 
faithis matters above reaſon, Which in infallible Teſti mo- 
»y ; that there are wayes to bnow which i infallible, proved; 
2. Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimpny the moſt infallible, The 
reſolution of faith into Gods veracity as its formal obje(t, 
3. Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimeny may be known, though 
God I peał not immediately. Of in ſpiration among the Jews, 
and Divination among the Heathens. 4. Hypoth, The evi» 
dences of 4 Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear and certain, Of 
the common motives of faith, and the obligation to faith 
arjfing from them, The original of Infidelity. pag, 226 
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CHAP. IX. 


The rational evidence of the Truth of Chriſtian Religion 
from Miracles. . 


T he poſſibility of miracles appears from God and providence , 
the evidence of a Divine Teſtimony by them. God alone can 
really alter the courſe of nature, The Devils power of work- 
ing miracles con ſi dered. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius, The 

- curts in the Temple of Ælculs pius at Rome, &. God ne- 

s wer works miracles, but for ſome particular end. The 

particular reaſonsof the miracles of Chrift. The repealing 
the Law of Moſes, which had been ſettled by miracles. Why 
£briſt checked the Phariſees for demanding 4 ſigu, when 
himſelf appeals to his miracles, The power of (hriſts mi- 
racles on many who did not thronghly believe. Chriſts i- 
racles made it evident that he was the Mea, becauſe 

| | the prediftions were fulfilled in him. Why John'Baprift 

44 wrong ht no miracles. Chriſt: miracles neceſſary for the 

i | everthroW of the Devils King dom. Of the Demoniacks © 

il and Lunaticks in the Coſpel, and in the Primitive Church. 
il The power of the xame of Chriſt ever them largely proved . 


| by -(everal Teſtimonies. The evidence thence of a Divine © 
I power in Chriſt. Of comnterfeit difÞoſſeſſions. Of miracles + 
wrong ht among Infiaels. Of the future ſtate of the Church. 
The neceſſity of the miracles of Chriſt, as to the propaga+ © 
tion of Chriſtian Reli gion: that proved from the conditio 
of the publiſbers, aud the ſucceſs of the Dictrins. The 
Apoſtles knew the hazard of their employment, before they 
entred on it. The bolaneſs and reſolution of the Apoſtles, not- 
. withſtanding this, compared with heathen Philoſophers, Ne 
motive coul carry the Apoſtles through their imployment, © 
but the truth of their DoArine, not ſeeking the honour ,. 
profit or pleaſure of the world. The Apeſtles evidence of 
the truth of their dectrine lay in being eye witneſs of our 
Saviours miracles ana reſurreftion. That atteſted by the m- 
| 4 ſelves ; their [afficiency thence for preaching the Goſpel. 
14 | Of the nature of the dettrine of the Goſpel ;; contrariery of 
| - if, 
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it to natural inclinations. Strange ſucceſs of it, not with 
Panding it came not with humane power: No Chriſtian E- 
perony, till thi Goſpel univerſally preached, Thi weak- 
meſs and Smplicity of the inſtrument which preached the 
Goſpel. From all which the great evidence of tht power of 
miracles is proved, | pag. 252 


CHAP. X. 


be difference of true miracles from falſe. 
he wurtaſonableneſs of rejefting the evidence from miracles 
becanſe of impoſt uren. That there are certain rules of as. 
ftingniſhing true miracles from falſe, ſand Divine from dia- 
bolical, proved from Gods intention in giving 4 power of ms. 
racles, and the providence of God in the world. The incor- 
venience of taking away the rational grounds of faith and 
placing it en ſelf-evidence. Of the ſelf-evidence of the 
Scriptures, and the inſufficiency of that for reſolving the 
queſtion about the authority of the Scriptures, Of the pre- 
rended miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts, as Barcho- 
chebas David el/- David and others, The rales whereby to 
judge true miracles from falſe. 1. True Divine miracles 
are wrought to confirm a Divine teſtimony. No miracles 
neceſſary for the certain conveyance of a Divine Teſtimony 5} 
proved from the evidences that the Scriptures conld not be 
corrupted. 2. No miracles Divine which contraditt Di- 
vine revelation. Of Popiſh miracles. 3. Divine miracles 
leave Divine effects on theſe who believe them. Of the mi- 
racles of Simon Magns. 4. Divine miracles tend to the 
overthrow the Devils rower in the world: the anti pat hi of 
the deftrine of Chriſt to the devils deſigns. in the world. 
J. The diftinftioon of true miracles from others, from the 
Circumſtances and manner of their operation. The miracles 


of Chriſt compared with thoſe of the Heathen Gods. 6. God 


males it evident to all impartial judgements that Divine 


miracles exceed created power. Thu manifeſted. from the 


\ wnparalleld miracles.of Moſes and our Saviour. From al 
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which the rational evidence of Divine revelation i mani- 
feſt:d, as to the perſons Whow God imployes to teach the 
Worlds l pag. 334 


— 


— 


— 


Book. III. 


CH Ap. I. 
Of the Being of God. 


The Principles of all Religion lie in the Being of God and im- 
mortality ef the ſoul: from them the neceſſity of a particular 
Divine revelation rationally deduced ;, the method laid down 
for proving the Divine authority of the Scriptures, Why 
Moſes doth not prove the Being of God, but ſuppoſe it. The 
motion of a D:ity very conſon int to reaſon. Of the nature of 
Ideas, and particularly of the Iata of God. How we can 
form an Idea of an infinite Being. How far ſuch an Idea ar- 
gues exiſtence. The great unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de- 
monſtrated. Of the Hypotheſes of the Ariſtotelian and Epi- 
curean Atheiſts, The Atheiſts pretences examined and re- 
futed. Of the nature of the arguments whereby we prove there 

Cod. Of univerſal IS and the evidence of that to 
prove a Deity and immortalit of ſouls. Of neceſſity of ex- 
;ftence implyedin the notion of God, and how far that proves 

* the Being of God. T be order of the world and uſefulneſs of the 
parts of it. and eiÞ:cially of many body an arg nwent of a Des- 


ty. Some hig ber principle proved to be in the world then mat- \ 
ter and motion. The nature of the ſoul, and poſſibility of its 


_— ſubſiſting after death. Strange a)pearances in nature t 


ſolvable by the power of Imagination. pag. 360 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Origine of the Univerſe. 


The neceſſity of the belief of the creation of the world in order 
to the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hyprtheſes of the 
Philo/ophers who contredift Moles : with 4 particular exa- 
mination of them, The ancient tradition of the world con- 
ſonant to- Moles : proved from the Jonick Philoſophy of 
Thales, and the Ttalick of Pyrbagoras, The Pythagorick 
Cabbala rather e/Egyptian then Moſaick, Of the fluid 
matter which was the material principle of the Univerſe. 
Of the Hypotheſis of the eternity of the world aſſerted by 
Ocellus Lucanus, and Ariſtotle. The weakneſs of the 
foundations on Which that opinion # built, Of the wanyer 
of forming principles of Philoſophy. The poſſibility of crea- 
tion proved, No arguing from the preſent ſtate of the 
World againſt its beginning ſbe wed from Maimonides: The 
Platoniſts arguments from the goodneſs of God for the 

> eternity of the world anſwered. Of the Stoical Hypotheſss 

Fe. of the eternity of matter; whether recencilable with the 

* 
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text of Moſes. Of the opinions of Plato and Pythagoras con- 

_ cerning the pratiſtence of matter to the formation of the 

3Y world. The contradiftion of the eternity of matter to the 
% vat ure and attributes of God. Of the «A tomical Hypotheſis 
3 of the Origine of the Univerſe. The world conld not be 
1 produced by a caſual concourſe of Atems proved from the 
? nature and motion of Epicurus his Atoms, and the Phano- 
: mena of the Univerſe, eſpecially the produtFion and nature 
of Animals, Of the Carteſian. Hypotheſis, that it cannot 
7 [alve the Origine of the Univerſe without a Deity giving 
bo motion to matter. | pag. 421 
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CHAP. IIL. 
Of the Origine of Evil, 


Of the Being of Providenc, Epicurus bu arguments againſt it 
refmted. The neceſſity of the, belief of Providence in order to 
447 Religion.” Providence proved from a conſideration of the na- 
Wh + ture of God and the things of the world. Of the Spirit of na- 
1 une There ob jelt ion againſt Providence propeunde d. The 
firſt concerns the Origine of evil. God cannot be the author ef 

fon if the Scriptures be trut. The account which the Scri- 
ptures give of the fall of man, deth not charge God with man- 
fault. Gods power to gevern man by Laws, though he gives 


u particular reaſon of every an precept. Thereaſon of 


LACS EST 


Gods creating man with freedom A will, largely foewed from 

Simplicius ; and the true account of the Origine of evil. God. 

. permitting the fall makes him not the aut hor of it. The account 

which the Scriptures give of the Orig ine of evil, compared with 

that of Heathen P hiloſophers. The antiquity of the opinion of 

aſcribing the Origine of evil to an evil principle. Of the judge. 
went of the Perſians, Egyptians and others about it, Of Ma- ; 
nichaiſm. The opinion of the ancient Greeh, Philoſophers ; of 
Pythegoras, Plato, the Stoicks ; the Origine of evil not from 
the neceſſity of matter. The remainders of the hiſtory of the 
fall among the He athens. Of the malignity of Dæmons. Pro- 
vidence vindicated as to the ſufferings of the good, and impu- 
nity of bad men, An account of bot h from natural light, ma- 
nifeſted by Seneca, Plutarch, and others. pag. 470 


CHA P. 1 
Ofthe Origire of Nations. 


* 
All mankind derived from Adam, if the Seriptures be true. 
T he contrary ſuppoſition an introduction to Atheiſm, The 
truth of the hiſtory of the flood.” Thy poſſibility of an uni ver- 
ſal deluge proved, The floud uri verſal as to mankind, whe- 
' ther uni verſal as to the earth and animali ;, no neceſſity of 
. yr Au 
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aſſerting either. Net ſuppeſing it, the poſſibulity of it demen- 
ſtrated wit hont creation of new waters. Of the — of 
the deep. The proportion which the height of monntains 
bears to the Diameter of the earth. No mountains much 
above three mile perpendicular. Of the Origine ef fountains, 
T he opinion of Ariſtotle and ethers concerning it diſcuſſed. 
The true account of them fremibe vapours ariſing from the 
maſs of ſubterrantous waters, Of the copacity of the Ark 
for receiving the Animals from Buteo and otherr. The 
truth of the deluge from the Teſtimony of Heathen Nations. 
Of the propagation of Nations from Noabs poſterity, Of the 
beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire. The multiplication of 
man kind after the flied. Of the Chronslogy 7 the LXX. Of 
the time between the flood and Abraham, and the advantages 
of it, Of the pretence of ſuch Nations, who called them - 
ſelves Aboriginer, A diſconrſe concerning the fir ſt plan- 
tation of Greece; the common opinion propounded and re- 
jelted. The Hellens not the firſt inhabitants of Greece, but 
the Pelalgi. The large Spread of thew over the parts of 
Greece; Of their language different from the Gretks, 
Whence theſe Pelaſgi came; that Phaleg was the Pelaſgus 
of Greece; and the leader of that Colony, proved from Epi- 
phanius; the language of the Pelaſgi in Greece Oriental; 
thence an account given of the man Hebrew words in the 
Greek language, and the remainders of the Eaſtern lang ua- 
ger inthe [lands of Greece, both which nat from the Phæ- 
nicians 4 Bochartus thinks, but. from the old Pelaſgi- Of the 
ground of the affinity between the Jews and Lacedæmonians. 


. Of thepeopling of America, 92g. 535 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Origine of the Heathen Mythology. 


T hat there were ſome remainders of the ancient hiſtory of the 
| world preſerved in the ſeverall Nations after. the 1 


How it came to be corrupted : by decay of knowledge, in- 
creaſe of Idolatry, confuſion of languages. An enquiry into 
the cauſe of that. * * the common * 

3 Y tie 
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that languages were confounded at Bebel. Thoſe diſſicul- 


ties cleared. Of the.fabulonſneſs of Potts, The particular 
wayes whereby the Heathen Mytholog 7 #roſe. Attributing 
the general hiſtory of the world to their own Nation, The 
corruption of Hebrailms, Alteration of names. Ambi- 
guity of ſenſe in the Orient all languages, Attributing t be 
attions of many to one perſon, a4 in Jup ter, Bicchus, &c. 
The remainders of Scripture hiſtory among the Heathenz. 
The names of God, Chaos; formation of man among ohe 
Phænicians. Of Adam among the Germans, Egyptians, 
Cilicians. Adam wander Saturn. Cain among the Phæ- 
nicians, Tubalcain and Jubal under Vulcan and Apollo. 
Naamah under Minerva. Noah ander Saturn, Janus, Pro- 
met heus and Bicchus, Noahs three ſons under Jupiter; 
Neptune, and Pluto, Canaan under Mercury, Nimrod 


under Bacchus. Migog ander Prometheus. Of Abraham 


and Iſaac among the Phænicians. Jacobs ſervice under 
Apollo's, The S from Bethel. Joſeph wander Apis, 


. * Moſes ander Bacchus, Joſhua ander Hercules. Balaam 
under the ola Silenus, pag. 557. 


CH Ap. VI. 
Of the Excellency of the Scriptures, 


Concerning matters of pure divine revelation in Scripture : 


the terms of Salvation only contained therein, The greusd 
of the diſeſteem of the Scriptures is tacite unbelief. The 
Excellency of the Scriptures manifeſted 4s to the matters 
which Cod hath revealed therein. The excellency of the 
diſcoverits of Gods nature which are in Scripture. Of 
the geodneſs and love of Godin Chriſt. The ſuitableneſi of 
theſe diſcoveries of God to onr nataral notions of a Deity, 
T he neceſſity of Gods making known himſelf to us in order to 
the regulating our conceplions of him. The Scriptures give 
the fulleſt account of the ſtate of mens ſouls, and the corrupti- 
ons which are in them. The only way of pleaſing God diſ- 
covered in Scriptures. The Scriptures contain matters of 


greateſt 


* 


* 
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greateſt myſterionſneſs, and moſt uni verſal ſatufattion to 
mens minds, The cxcellency of, the manner wherein things 
are revealed in Script ares, in regard of clearntſs, authority, 
purity, wniformity,and perſaſi veneſi. The excellency of 
the Scriptures as a rule 7 life. The nature of the duties of 
Religion and the reaſonableneſs of them. The greatneſs of 
he encouragements to Religion contained in the Scriptures, 
T he great excellency of the Script ares, as containing in them 
the Covenant of Grace in order to-mans Salvation. pag. 599. 
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I oRICIVES SHORE: 


The Truth Of 


Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


moſt laudable endeavouts after 8 now, are only 
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oon. I. 


C uA. I. $i 
The obſcurity and defeR of Arrcient Hiſtory. 


The knowledge of truth proved to be the moſt natural perſection 


of the rational ſoml ;, yet error often miſtaken for trath; the 
accounts of it. Want of diligence in its ſearch, the mixture 
of truth and falſbiod: I hence comes either rejecting trath for 
the errors ſake, or embracing the error for the truths ſake ; 
the firſt inſlanced in Heathen PRts/ipbers, the ſecond in 
vulgar Heathen, Of Philoſophical Atheiſm, and the grounds 


| 1 it, The Hiſtory of Antiquity very obſcure. The 2 


ated where the true Hiſtory of ancient times i to be found ix 
Heathen Hiſtories, or only in Scripture, The want of cre- 
dibility in Heathen Hiſtories aſſerted and proved by the gene- 
ral 480 fer want of timely records among Heathen Nations, 


the reaſon of it ſhewed from the firſs Plantations of the 
World. The manner of them dsſcovered. The Original of 
Civil Government, Of Hieroglyphicks. The wſe of letter: 
among the Gree ky ns elder then Cadmus : his time enquired 
into ne elder thes Joſhua , 1he learning brought into Greece 

by him. | 


Ngviries after truth have that pecaliar com- 
wendation above all other deſigns, that they 
come on parpeſe to gratiſie the molt noble 
feruliy of our ſouls, and do moſt immedi- 
ately rend to re. advance the higheſt per- 
feftion of our rational beings, For all our 


the 


L 


Gen,n.z9, 
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the Fathering up ome [cattered fragments of what was once 


an entire Fabrick, «nd the recovery Of ſome pretious Fewels | 


which were Loft cu of ſight, and ſunk in he ſhipwrack of 


hamane nature. That ſaying of Plato, that all knowledge i ** 


remen.brance, and all ignorance forgetfmlneſs, is a certain and 


undoubtid truth, it by forgerfulxeſs be meant the loſs, and by 


remembrance tlie recovery or lo e notions and conception of 


things which the ind of man once had im its pure and pri- 
mi ive fate, wherein the wadcrſtanding was the trueſt Mi- 
crocoſm, in which all the beings ot the inferionr world 
were fi. hſull, repreſented accerding to their træe, native, 
and gernine prrfeflions, God created the ſoul of man not 
nly capable of fiuding ou: the truth of things, but furniſh 
him with a ſufficient xe or rowchſtone to Giſcover 
ruh from falſhood, by a /ighr ſet up in his wnderſtanding, 


which if he hid attended to, he might have ſecared bimicit _ 


from all impoſtwres ar.d deceiti, As all other beings were 
created in the full. poſſeſſion of the agreeable perfettions. of 
their ſexersl natures, ſo was man too; elle Cd would have 
never cloſed the work of Creation with thoſe words, And 
Cod ſap all that he had made, and behold it was very. god; 
that is, enducd with all thoſe —_ which were [witable 
to their ſeveral beings, Whic 

in, if. Lis andert anding had not been endowed with a large 
ſtock of intelleũt sal knowledge, which is the moſt natur 
and genuine perfection belonging to his rational being, For 
reaſon beir.g the moſt raiſed faculty of bumane nature, if 
tha: had Leen π ive in its diſcoveries of truth, which is 
its pr oper 4d, it would have argued the greateſt main 
and imperfeftion in the being it ſelf. For it it belongs to the 
perfection of the ſenſitive faculties to diſcern what is pleaſort 
from wh2t is hurt fal, it muſt neecs be the perfſefion of the 
rational ta find out the differente of truth from falſhord. Not 
as though the ſax/ceuld then have had any more then now, 
an «Quill notion of all the beings inthe world co exiſting at 
the ſame time, but that it would have been ſrte ſrom all de- 
ceits in its conceptions of things , which were nod cauſed 
throupg". inadvertency. Os SER 


W hich will appear from the ſeveral. yd mant koow- 


ledge | 


man had been moſt gdefeftive - 
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ledge hach . which are either #pwaras towards. his Af ber, 
or abroad on his fellew' creatures. If we conſider that con- 
templation of the ſoul —— ic ſelf on that infincte being 
u h ch was the caſe of it, 's properly Sela, it wil te 
found receſſity for the ſoul to be created in a clear and di- 


liact krowledge of bim, be cauſe of mans immediate oblig a- 


tien to obedience unto him. Which molt neceſſariſy ſupple = 


1 tte knowledge Of him whoſe will mult be his ve; for if 


man were not fully convinced in the firlt moment atter his 
creation of the being of him, whom he was to obey, hs firſt, 
work and duty would not have been t ctual chearence, bur a 
ſearch he ther chere was any ſapream, infinite, and eternal 
being or no; and whereon his duty to him was founded. and 
what might be ſufficient declaration of his Will and Laus. 
according to which be mull xegulate bis obedii nce. | he rakgng 
cfa'l which dowbrs and ferupits from the ſoul of man, mn: it 
ſuppole him tuily (acisffed upon the firf tree uſe ot reaſon, 
that there an Ing ite Power and Being which produced 
him, and on that account had a right to commond bim in 
whatſoever he pleaſed, and that tl ole commands ol his were 
declared to him in ſo certain a way that he could not be de- 
ceived in the judging of them." The clear knowledge of Gud 
will further appear moſt nec: ſſ.ary to mas in his firſt creation, 
if we confider that God creaced him for this end and par- 
poſe, to enjoy converſe, ind an kamble familiarity with him- 
elf; he bad ben 42vz8 orgs dc uñ/köla- in the languige 


of Clemens +: lexandrinus ; Converſewith Grd was as natn-® — "pr, 
ral to him as bi biixg was. Yor man, as te cane tirſt out ot. 3. 


Goes bands, was ibe re fliftion of God lymicyf gu a dark 
Cloxd, ite Ir of the Deviy, ibe fmilitndt was the fame, 
but the ſubſt ance different: Ibence he is ſaid to be created 


after the TJ Gd. His knowledge-then bad been more Gen 126. 


inte llett u theh diſt rv: not o much imploying bis fa- 
culties in the optreſe deanitions Of reaſon (the pleaſant 20 
ot the rational-faculties, fince the FAA) but had inn.. 
ately imploged hem about che ſwblrmeft objetts, not about 
quite 8nd formalities, but about him who was the foun- 
tain of his being, and ihe center of his happineſs, There was 


not then ſo vaſt a «ffcrence between the Angelical and 


B 2 humane 


Is cratylo. 


In Gen. 2. 
19. 


Gedip, E- 
pr. Tom. 
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haman liſe: The Angels ani wen both ſed on the ſame 


dainties ; all the difference was they were in the vg, the. Þ 
upper room. in heaven, and wan in the Sammer Parlour in 


Paradiſe. 


If we take a view of mans knowledge at it reſpecta his felow. | 


creatures, we ſhall find theſe were ſo fully known to him on 


his firſt creat ian, that he needed not to go to School to the 


wide world to gather up his cduceptions of them. For the 


| 


right exerciſe ot that Dominion which he was 5nftated in over 
the 5»ferioxy world, doth imply a particular knowledge of the | 


vat art, bring, and properties of thoſe things which he was ro 
make »ſe of, without wh ch he could net have improved 


them for their peculiar ends. And from this &noWedge did | 
proceed the giving the creatures thoſe proper and peculicy © 


names which were exprefſive of their ſeveral natures, For 


as Plato tells us, + rms js Vrruanun du, a0 wry 


mane + Wm Samara iis 73 v5 gyors renn Gr dg, The TITS a 
I tion of names en things belong not toevery one, but only to © 


him that hath «ful profſpett inte thrir ſeveral natures, For it 
is moſt agreeable ro reaſon, that names ſhould carry in them 
a ſwitablene(s to the things they expreſs ;, for words bein 
for no other end but to expreſs our conceprions of rhings, a 


our conceptions being but · ci 2) dvwrayare e, as the 
fame Phileſopber ſpeaks, the reſemblances and repreſentations | 


of the things, it muſt needs follow; that where there was a 
true knowledge, the conceptions muſt agree with the thingy , 
and words being to expreſs our conceptions, none are ſo fit to 
do it, as thoſe which are expreſſive of the ſeveral natares of 
the things they are uſed to repreſent. For otherwiſe all the «ſe 
of mordsis to be a meer vocabulary to the underſtanding, 
and an Index to memory, and of no further »ſe in the pur- 
ſuir of knoW/edge, then to let By know what words men are 
agreed to call thing. 1 But ſometbing further ſeems to be 
intended in their firſt 9wpoſctios, whence the Pe, call it 
d' nes Mercer tells us, « ſeparation and diftin- 
fon of the-ſeveral kinds of things : and Kircher thus para- 


ptralerh the words of Moſes ; And whatſoever Adam cal 


every living creature, that was the name thereof, i, e. faith 


be, Futrumt ili veras & germana noring & rerum naturic- 


pre- 


/ 
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proprie arcommodata. Bat however this be, we have this 
further evidence of that height of knowledge which muſt be 
ſuppoſed in the firf man, thac as be was the forſt in his kind, 
ſo he was to be the ftaxrdardand meaſure of all that follow- 
ed, and therefore could not want any thing of the dur per- 
feftiong of humane nature. And as the ſbebe of the SanZna- 
ry was, if not doable to others, (as men ordinarily miſtake ) 
yet of a full and exe? weight, becauſe it was to be the fan- 
Aurd ſot all other weights ( which was the cauſe of its being 
kept in the Temple) So if che firſt man had not doable the 
proportion and meaſure of knowledge which his poſterity bath, 
if it was not rauzng ever in regard of abundance, yet it 
muſt be preſſed down and ſbaben togerber in regard of weight 
elſe he would be a very unfit fevderd for us to judge by, 
concerning the dus and ſuitable perfeftions of humane 
nature. 

But we need not have run ſo far back as the firſt- man to 
evince the edge of truth to be the moſt natural perfelli- 
on of the ſen of man; for even among the preſent raives 
of humane nature we may find ſome ſuch noble and generone 
ſpirits, that diſcern ſo much beawtyin the face of truth, that 
to ſuth as ſhould enquire what they find ſo attractive in it, 
their anſwer would be the ſame with Ariſtules in a like caſe, 
it wss w ita ues the Queſſ ien of thoſe who never ſawirt ; 
for ſo pleaſing is the ex , and ſo ſatifactory the finding 
of trathatrer the ſearch, that the yel5ſh of ir doth far exceed 
the greateſt Epicariſm of Apicize, or the moſt coſtly en- 
tertainments of Cleopatra; there being no Gaſt ſo exquiſite 
as that of the mind, nor any Jewels to be compared with 
Trath. Nor do zny perſons certainly better deſerve the 
name of men, then ſuch as allow their redſo» a fall employ» 
ment, and think not the ereneſs of mans fature a ſufficienc 
ui ſtinction of him from Brutes ; Of which thoſe may be ac- 
counted only a bigher Fecies who can patiently ſuffer the 
impriſonment of their IntelleAuals in a Dungeon of Ignorance, 
and knowthemſelves to be men, only by thoſe Character. 
by which Alexander knew himſelf not to be « God, by their 
proneneſs to intemperance and ſleep. So ſtrange a Metewpſy- 
choſir may there be withonr any change of bodies, and E- 
B 3. pbor bus 
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phoripa his ſoul might become a Brwte, wichout ever remu* 
ving its lodging into the body of an A/z. So much will the 
foul degenc rate from its ſelf, if not improved, and in a kind of 
ſullenneſs ſcarce appear to be what ic is, becauſe it is not in- 
proved o what it may be, | 
But if this knowledge of trmth be ſo great, ſo natural, ſo 
valuble a pirftthion of bumame nat ure, whence com ſo much 
of the world to be overrun with Ignorance and Barbariſm ? 
whence come ſo many pretendeys to knowledge, to comrt a cloud 
inſtead of Juno , to pretend a Live to truth, and yet to full 
down and Worſhip errgur ? If there wire ſo great 4 {ympathy | 
between the ſoul and trmth, there would be an inpatient deſire 
after it, and a moſt ready embracing and cloſing with it. We 
ſee the Magnet doth nut draw the iron with greater force then 
it ſcemt to ran with impatience into its cloſeſt embraces. If 
there had been formerly ſo intimate an acquaintance between the _ 
ſeul and truth, as Socrates fancied of friends in the other 
world, there would be an harmoniow cloſure upon the firſt ap- 
prarance, and uo divorce to be after made between them 
True, bat then we mult conſider chere is an intermediate 
Pate betu een the former acquaintance, and the rent wal of 
it, wherein all thoſe remainiog characters of mutual knows 
ledge ate ſunł ſo deep, and lie ſo bid, chat there needs a new 
fire fo be kinzled to bring forth t! oſe latent fig ares, al d make 
chem again appear Ii gil le. And wben once thoſe tb g are 
produced of the former frieuaſbip, there are net more im- 
patient /ongings, nor moreclole en braces betu een the : ouch» 
ed needle and the Magnee, then there ere be: ween the wn. 
der ftanding and diſcovered truth. But wen wil tall, we are 
ro conſider that they are but few whoſe ſouls ere awakened 
out of that Lethargy they are ſa len into in this aegencrate 
condition; he moſt are 10 pleated with their ſleep bat the) ate 
loth to diſt their reſt, and ſet à higher price upon a 4 
fpmorance, then ufon a reſtleſs knowledge, And een of 
thoſe whoſe ſeals are as t were between ſleeping end waking, 
what by realon of the reniainirg confufron of ihe fpiciit in 
their brains, what by the preſent dimatſs of their fight, aud 
the hovering ancert ain light they are to. judge by, where are 
few that can put a difference between a mter phntaſm and a 
; real 
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val truths, Of which theſe rational accounts may be 
Fiveu, va. Why fo few pretenders to knowledge do light on 
7 nth: k d | 
7 Firſt, Want of an impartial diligence in the ſearth of it. 
Trath now muſt be ſought, and that with care and diligence, 
before we find it: e do not ute to lye-upon the /urfa:e 
of the earth: Highway: are ſeldom paved w. th gold; bat 
is moſl worth our Finding, calls ſor the greateſt ſearch. If 
one that walks the ftreers ſhould gad fome ineſtimable 


je wil, or one that travels the road meet wich a bay of gold, 
it would be but a filly deſign of any to walk the ſtrees, or 


travel the road in hopes to meet with ſuch a parchaſe to 
make tl em rich. If ſome have happily light on ſome valuable 
traths when they winded nothing leis tnen' them, moſt this 
render a diligence uſeleſs in inquiries after ſuch? No, Trath 
though ſhe be ſo fair and pleaſing as to draw our affe@ions, 
is yet ſo modeſt as to admit of being courted, and it miy be 
deny ch firſt ſuit, to beighten our impertunity. And certain- 
ly nothing bath oftner torbid the banes between the ander- 
ſtanding and Truth inquired after; then partiality and pre- 
occupation Of I udgement + which makes men enquire more 


diligently after the dowry then the beawty of Truth; its corre- 


$:ndency to their Jarereſts, then its evidence to their ander- 
ftandings., An uſeſul error, hath often kept the Keyes of the 
mind lor free admiſſion, when im por tant truths but contrary 
to their pre conception or intereſts have been forbidden en- 
trance. Prejudice is the wrong bias of the ſoul, that eſſectu- 
ally keeps it from coming near the mark, of truth, nay, ſets 


— 


it at the greateſt diſtance from it. There ate fewin the world 


that look iſ. er trat with their own eyes moſt make uſe of 
petlacles of otbeis making, which makes chem fo ſeldom be- 
held the proper /inraments in the face of Truth, which the 
ſeveral tial ares from education, authority, cuſtom, and pre. 
di fþoſition do exceedingly hinder men from d5ſcerning of. 
Another reaſon why there are ſo ſew who find truth, ben 
ſo many pretend to ſeek; it, is, that near reſewblance which 
Error often bears to Truth, It hath been well obſerved that 
Error ſeldom walks abroad the world in her own rajwents ; 


ſhe always borrows ſomething: of rrwth, to make her more 


acceptable 


7 
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acceptable to ihe world. It hath been alwayes the ſabtiliꝝ of 
grand dectivers to graft their greateſt errors on ſome ma- 
terial traths, to make them paſs more wadiſcernable to all 
ſuch who look more at the rot on which —y ſtand, then on 
the fruit which they bring forth, It will hereafter appear 
bow moſt of the groſleſt — the heather errors have, as Plutarch 
ſaith of the Zgyprian Fables, aue vas iupdors hs Anda ag, 
ſome faint and. obſenre reſemblances of truth; nay more then 
ſo ; as moſt pernicious weeds are bred in the fatteſt ſopler, © 
their moſt deftrwitive principles have been founded on forme 
neceſſary and impertgnt eruthe, Thus Idalatry doth ſuj- 
pole the belief of the exiſtence of a Deity ;, and ſuperſtition * 
the [mmortality of the ſouls of wen, The Devil could ne- 
er bave built his Che, but on the ſamegronnd whereon 
s Temples ſtood; which makes me far leſs wonder 
then many do, at the meeting with many expreſſtons con - 
cerning theſe two grand truth in the writings of antient- 
Haut hens, knowing bow willing.the 4 mighc de to have 
ſuch principles ſlill owned in the world, which by bis de- 
praving of them might be the nowriſoers of Idolatry and S- 
perſtition. For the general knowledge of a Divine nature, ſup- 
poſing men Igvorant of the true God, did only lay a founda- 
ties to ereft his Idolatrows Temples upon; and the lief of the 
foul: ſurviving the body after death, without knowledge of 
the trer Way of attaining beppineſs,, did mike men more 
eager of —_— thoſe Rites — 2 1 7 
came with a teac of ſhewing way to 2 bleſſed im- 
mortality. ths 
q Which may be a moſt probable reſo» why Philoſephy and 
did increaſe: ſo much together as they did; for 
right rraſon fully improved would have overthrown 
all rhoſe curſed and Jdolatroms pratiiſes among the Heat ben; 
yet reaſon only — — general notions without their 
partie alu applization and improvement, did only diſpoſe the 
moſt ordinary fort of people to a more ready entertainment 
of rhe moſt Idelatry, For heteby they «d;/cerned the 
weeſſiey-of lame kind of worſbip, but copld not find out the 


— of it, and therefore they greedily ſello wed t hat 
which was commenard to them, by fach who did withal| 


agree 
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- agree with them in the common /entiments of humane na- . 
ture: Nay, and choſe” perſons themſelves who were the 
great maintainers of theſe fablimer notions concerning God 
and the ſoul of man, were either the great inſtruments of 
advancing that borrid ſaperſtitias· among them, as O- 
ard ApcNoning, or very forward Complyers with it, as many of 
the Philoſophers were. Although wichal it cannot be denied 
fo have been a wonderful diſcovery of Divine providence, by 
theſe general notions ro keep waking the inward ſenſes of 
mens fonts that thereby ir mighe appear when Divine Re- 
velation ſhould be maniſeſted to them, that it brought no- 
thing contrary to the common principles of bumane nature, 
but did only refifie the depravations of it, and clearly ſhew 
men that way, which they bad long been ignorantly ſeeking 
afrer. Which was the excellent advantage the Apoſtle made 
of the J»ſcription on the Altar at Athens io the wnkhnown AR.17-23 
Ce; Whom, faith he, ye vorantiy ſerve, him I d:clare 
unte you, And which was the happy uſe the Primitive liars 
ned Chriſtians made of all thoſe paſſages concerning the 4i* 
vine natwreand the Immortality of the ſouls of men, which 
they found in the Hearhen Writers, thereby to evidence to 
" the world that the main peſt lata or ſuppoſirion; of Chr;- 
ſtian Religion were granted by their own moſt admired men : 
afd that Chriſtianity did not race out but only bi upon 
thoſe c foundation. which were entertained by all 
who had any name for rraſon. | 
Though this, I fay, were the happy effect of this building g. g. 
errors on common truth to all that had the advantage of 
Divine revelation to diſcern the one from the other; yet as 
to ethers who were deſtitute of it, — lyableto this 
twoſold great inconvenience by it. Firſt, for the ſake of the 
appartnt rottenneſs of the Superfirutinr); to queſtion the ſound. 
n?[s of the foundations on which they ſtood. And this I doubt not 
was the caſe of many con ſiderati ve heathens, who obſerving - 
that morſtlrow and wnreaſonable way of worſhip obtaining 
among the heathen, and not being able hy the firengihot 
their own reaſon, through the want of divine revelation to 
deduce any certain inſtitated worſhip, they were ſhrewdly 
tempted to renounce thoſe * when they could not 
| but 


— 
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but abt oc tbe cencluſon drawn from them : for there is no- 
thing more #/#al. then for mew who exceedingly dereſ 
ſome abſurd conſequcuce they fee may be drawn from a pri a- 
ciple ſuppoſed, to rejeſt the principle its (elf for the ſake of 
that conſequence, whictic may be doth not =cceſſarily follow 
fromir, bu: through the ſbor:neſs of their own reaſon doth 

appear to them to do ſo, Thus when the Inteligent heat hen 
did apparently fee that from the principles of the Being ef 
Ged, and the [wwortality ef ſouls, did flow all thoſe wnn- 
taral, and inhumane Sacrifices all thoſe abſurd and rid;- 
enlow Rites , all thoſe execrable and profane myſteries, out 
of aloathing the Iamoralities and 5wpicties which attended 
theſe, they were brought to gueftion the very truth, and 
certainty of thoſe princip/es which were capable of being 
thus abuſed. | 

And tbereſore 1 :m very prone to ſaſpect the Apology uſu- 
ally made for Protagoras, Diagoras, and ſuch others ot them 
who were accounted Atheiſts, to be more favourable then 
traue, Viz. that they only rejected thoſe brathen Diities , and 
not the belief of the Divine nature. I ſhould. think this ac- 
count of their reputed Atheiſm rational, were it any wayes 
evident that they did build their belief of a Divine nature, 
upon any other grownds then ſuch as were common to them 
with thoſe whoſe worſhip they ſo much derided. And tbere- 
fore when the Heathens accuſed the Chriſtians of Atheiſm, | 

I havefulland clear evidence that no more could be meant 
thereby then the rejeftiow of their way of worſbip , be- 
cauſe I have ſufficient eA ſſwrazce from them that they 
did believe in a Divine nat ure, and an inſtituted Religion molt 
ſuitable ro the molt common received notions of God, which 
they owned in oppeſitzon tO all heathen wer/pip. Whichl find 
not in the leaſt pfetfaded to by any of the forementfoned -* 
per ſons, nor any thing of any different way of Religion aſſer- 
ted, but only a deſtr «ion of that in w/e among them. | 

And alchough the caſe of Arg Claz1wenins, and 
the reſt of the Jenicł Philoſophers might ſeem very differ- 
ent from Diagor a, T beedorws, and thoſe beſore· mentioned, 
becauſe although they denied the Gods in vulgar repute to be 
tach as they were thought to be (as Anaxagonge called the 
| wy Sun 
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an eternal mina) although therefore, I ſay, the caſe of the 
Fick Philoſophers may ſeem fir d fferemt from the others, 
becauſe of their afſerting che produttion of the world which 
from Thal:s Milefins was conveyed by Aneximander and 
eAnaximents © Anaxagoras ) yet to one that throughly cox- 


be ſooner cleared irom the i ties of Atheiſm, then jr. 
religion. Which two certainly ought in this caſe to be 45- 


Sun lud n M, nter globe of fire , for which be was 
condemned at Athens to baniſhmenc, and fined five talents; De 110/0- 
yet the learned Yoſſius puts in this plea in his behalf, that he . c. 1. 

was one that aſſerted the creation of the world to fl from 


fiders what they wnderſtood by their eternal mind, they may 
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ſtinguiſbed; for it is very poſſible for men meeting with ſuch 


inſuperable difficulties, about the caſual concourſe of Atoms 
for the prodaſtios of the world , or the «ternal exiftences of 
matter, to aſſert ſome eternal mind, as the firſt canſe of 


theſe things, which yec they may irace only as an h- 


the ſis in Philoſophy to ſolve the phenomena of nature wich, 
but yet not to make this eternal mind che object of - adoration. 
And ſo their aſſerting a Deity, was only on the ſame account 
as the Tragedians uſed to bring in their Oe A Hs 
when cheic Fables were brought to ſuch an iſſas, and per- 
plexed with ſo many difficulties that they ſaw no way to clear 
them again, bur to wake ſome Cd come down upon the 
Stage to ſolve the difficulties they were engaged in; or as 
Seneca ſairh of many great Families when they had run up 
their Genealogies ſo high that they could go no further, they 
then ferched their pedegree from the G: So when theſe 
Philoſophers ſau ſuch incongy nities in aſſerting an 5nfinite and 
eternal ſeries of matter, they might by this be brought to 
acknowledge - ſome aftive principle which produced the 
world, though they were far enough from giving any reli- 
£iow worſhip to that eternal mind. 

Thus even Epicurut and his followers would not ſtick to 
aſſert the begyp of a God; ſo they might but cirenmſcribe 
him within the. heavens, and let him have nothing to do with 
thing: that were done on earth. And how ancert ein the moſt 
dogmatical of them all were, as to their opinions concerning 


the being and nature of their gods, dorh fully appear from 
C2 the 


$. 12. 
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rule of judging truth, and i 
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the large diſcourſes of Tully upon that ſubject: where is 
fully manifefed their variety of opinions, and mutyal repug- 
nancies, their ſelf-comtradittions and sncorftancy in their own = 
afſertions,whieh bach made me ſomewhat inclinable to think 

tnat the reaſon why many of them did to the world own a 
Deity, was, that they might not be Martyrs for Atheiſm ; 
Which Tally likewile ſeems to acknowledge , when ſpeaking 
of the pani/ſhment of Proagoras, for that ſpeech of bis, De 
dia neque wt fint, neque ut non ſint, habeo dicere. Ex gu 
equidem : xiſtime tardiorer ai hanc ſententiam profitendam 
wwltos efſe fatter, quippe cum panam ne dubitatio, quidem ef- 
fugere pot aiſſet. So that for all the verbal aſſer ing of a 
Deity among them, we babe no certain evidence 0: their 
firm belief of it, and much leſs of any worſhip and ſervice 
they owed unto it. And though, it may be they could not 
totally excuſs the notions of a Deity ou: of their minds, part- 
ly through that »ataral ſenſe wh ch is engraven on the ſouls 
of wen, partly, as being wnable to ſolve the difficulties of 
nature, without a Deity, ; yet the obſerving the notorious 
vanities of Heatbes worſrip might make them look upon it 
as a meer Philoſophical frenlation , and not any thing that 
had an inflarnct upon the government of mens /ives ; For as 
in natwre the obſerving the great mixture of falſbodd and 
truth made the Academicks deny any certain n, or 
Scepricks take away all certain 
aſſent; ſo the ſame conſequence was anavoidable here, upon 
the ſame principle; and that made even Plato himlelf ſo am- 
bignows and uncertain in his diſcourſes of a Deity, ſometimes 
making him an eternal mind, lometimes aſſerting the whole 
world, Sun, Moon, Stars, Earth, Souls, and all to be Gods, 
and even thoſe that were worſhipped amovg the heathens 
as Tul tells us out of his Tina and de Legibus ,, which 
as Veltius the Epicurean there ſpeaks, Er per ſe ſunt falſa 
& ſbi invicew repugnantia. This is the firſt inconvenience 


_ following the mixture of trath and falſbood, for the ſake ef. | 


the fal ſbood to queſtion the truth its ſelf it was jeqned with, 
Ide other is as great which follows, when truth and fal/- 
hood are mixed, for the ſaks of the truth to embrace the fal 
hood. Which is a miſtake as common as the other, becauſe 
| wn 
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wenare apt to think that things fo vaſlly different as truth 
and fal/boed, could never blend, or be incorporate together; 
therefore when they are certain they have ſome. truth, the 

conclude no falſbood to be joyned with it, And this I ſup- 
poſe to have been the caſe of the more credulows and val- 
gar Heathen, as the other was of the Philoſophers, for they 
finding mankind to agree in this, not wy that there is a 
God, but that he muſt be verſbiy d, did without /crwple,make 
uſe of the way of worſosip among them, as know there 
muſt be ſome, and they were ignorant of a»yel/ſe, And from 
hence they grew to. be as confident belzevers of all thoſe 
fablerand traditions on which their 7dolotry was fous ded/ as 
Þ > firſt principles and notions from which the necefſng 
of divine worſhip did arile, And being thus habit ua to 
the belief of theſe things, when trath it ſelf was divalged 


among them, they ſuſpected it to be only a corruption o 


ſome of their Fables. This Cel/axu the Epic uream on all oc- 
caſions in his Books againſt the Chriſtian; did fly to. 1huy 
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be ſaith,the building of the Tower of Babel, and the confu- Apud Orig. 
fron of Tongues, was taken from the fable of Ibe Aloadæ in c. Celſ1.4. 
Homers Oayſſes ; the ſtory of the Flood from Dincalion, Pa- 91745179 


radiſe from Alcinous his gardens, the burning of Sodow and 
Gomorrah from the ſtory of Phaeton, Which Origen well re- 
fates from the far greater antiquity Of thoſe relations u- 
mong the Jews, then any among tbe Greeks ; and there- 
fore the corr»ption of the tradition was in chew, and not the 
Jets. Which muſt be Vur only way for finding out which 
was the Original, and which the corruption, by demonſtrating 
the andowbted_ antiquity Of one beyond the other, whereby 
we muſt do as Archimedes did by the crown of Hiero, find 
out the exact proportions Of treth and falſbood which lay in 
all thoſe Heathen Fables. 

And this now leads to the third account, why truth is ſo 
hardly d;/cerned from errour, even by thole who ſearch af- 
ter it, which is the great obſcarity of the Hiſtory of Ancient 
Times, which ſhould decide the Controverfie, For there 
being an univerſal agreement in ſome common principles, and 
a frequent reſemblance in particular traditions, we mult of 
nece ſſity, for the clearing the tr from its corruption, have 

recourſe 


CY 
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recourſe to art ien hiſtory, to ſee if thereby we can find outt 
where the Original tradition was beſt preſerved, by wha- 
means it came to be corrupted, and whereby we may diſtine 
gmiſh choſe corrupt ions from the Truths to which they ar. 
annexed : Which is the deſign and ſabjelt of our future 410 
courſe, viz. to demonſtrate that there was a certain origin. 
and gereral tradition preſerved in the world —— thy 
eldeſt A ges of the world; that thus tradition was gradua l 
" Corympted among the Heathens ; that notwithſtanding thy 
corruption there were ſufficient rt mainders of it to evidence ir 
trut original; that the full account of thu tradition i alone 
preſerved in thoſe books we call the Scriptures ,, That where 
any other hiſtery ſeems to croſs the report contained in them, 
we have ſufficient ground to queſtion their credibility , and 
that there is ſufficient evidence to clear the undonbted certainty 
of that biſtory which is contained in the ſacred Records of $cr;- 
ptare. Whetein we ſhall obſerve the ſame method which 
Thales took in ts king the height of the Pyramids, by mea ſu- 
ring the length of their ſhadow ; ſo ſhall we the height and 
antiquity'ot truth ſrom the extent of the fabulou corrapti. 
o of ir, Which will be a work of ſo much the greater 
4fficalty, becauſe the truth we purſue after takes covers in 
ſo great antiquity, and we muſt be forced to follow its moſt 
flying footſteps \Croughrde dark and ſhady paths of arcicnt 
hi For though hifery be frequently called the Light 
of Truth, and the Heraldof Times, yet that light is ſo faint 
and dim, eſpecially in Heathen Nations, as not to ſerve to 
diſcover the face of Trath from her cousterfeit Error: and 
that Herald lo little ili d, as not to be able to tell us which 
is of the Elder bowſe. The reaſon is, though Trath be al- 
ways of greater Aneiquity, yet Errour may have the more 
wrinkled face, by which it often smpoſeth on ſuch who gueſs 
antiquity by deformity, and think nothing ſo od as that 
which can give the leaſt account of its own age, This is evi- 
dently the caſe of choſe who make the pretence of ancient 
hiſtory. a plea for Infidelity, and think no argamear more 
flanfible to impugu the certainty of Divine Revelation with, 
then the ſeeming repugnancy of ſome pretended hiſtories with 
the acromnt of anti:nt time reported in the Bible, Which 
being 
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being 2 pretext ſo anwortby, and deſigned for ſo ill an end, 
and ſo frequently made uſe of, by ſuch who account Jefideliry 
a piece of antiquity as well as reaſon, it may be worth our 
while to ſhew, that it is not more liable to be baffl:a with 
reaſon, then to be confuted by Antiquity. 

in drdet therefore to the removing ot this tumbling block 
in our way, [ ſhi!l fi-ſt evince that there n certain credi- 
bility in any of thoſe ancient hiſtories which ſeem to contraditt 
the Scriptures, nor any ground of reaſon why we ſhould 
aſſent to them, when they differ from the Bible; and then 
prove that all thoſe undoubted c haratters of 'a moſt certain and 
aut hentick hiſtory are legible in thoſe records contained in 
Script ure. Whereby we ſhall not only ſhew the anree/ona- 
bleneſs of Infidelity, but the rat.onal evidence which our faith 
doth ſtand on as totheſe things. I ſhall dewonſtrare the firſt 
of theſe, viz. that there is no ground of aſſent to any ancient 
hiſtories which give an account of things different from the 


Scriptures, from theſe arguments; the apparent defect, weak» 


neſs, and inſufficiency of them as to the giving an account of 


eder t mes; Thy monſtrom confuſion; ambignity, and uncter- 


| rainty of them in the account which they give: the evident 
partiality of them to themſelves, and inconſiſtency with each 
other, I begin with the firſt of theſe, the defeft and inſ»ff- 
ciency of them to givein ſuch an account ot elder times as 
may amount to certain credibility; which it cleared, will of 
its felf be ſufficient to manifeſt the incowpetency of thoſe re- 
cords, as to the laying any foundation for any firm aſſent to 
be given to them, Now this defect and inſufficiency ol thoſe 
hiſtories is either more general, which lies in common to 
them all, or ſuch as may be obſerved in a particular confode- 
ration of the biftorier of thoſe ſeveral Nations which have 
pretended bigbeſt to Antiquity. | --. * 

The General defect is the want of timely rocords to pre- 
ſerve their hiſtories in. For it is moſt evident, that the tru- 
eſt hiſtory inthe world is liable to var ious corrwptions through 
length ot time, if there be no certain way of preſerving it 
entire. And that, th;gugh the frailty of wemory in thoſe 
who bad i»tegrity to-pre/aragec, — the gradual increaſe 
of Barbari/m and Ignorance, where there are no wajes of 
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inſtructios, and tbrough the ſubtilty of ſuch whoſe intereſt it 
may be to corrupt and alter chat fradition; If we fiad ſuch 
infinite variety and difference of men, as to the biſtories of 
their own times, when they have all poſſible mean; to be ac- 
guainted with the truth of them: what account can we ima- 
g ne cin be given by thoſe who bad no certain way of pre- 
lerving to poſteritythe molt eawthentick relation of former 
Ages? Eſpecially, it being moſt evident, that where any 
certain way of preſerving tradition is wan:ing, a people muſt 
ſoon degenerate into the greateſt ſtupidity and Barbariſm, 
becauſe all will be taken up in minding their own petty con- 
cerns, and no encoyragement at all given to ſuch pablickh Spi- 
rita, who would mind the credit of the whole Nation. For 


- what was there for ſuch to employ themſelves upon, or ſpend 


their time in, when they bad no ocher kind of Learning 
among them, but ſome generel tradition conveyed from Fa- 
ther to Son, which — be learned by ſuch who followed 
nothing but domoſti loymerits So that the [ons of No- 
ah, after their ſeveraFdsFerfions and plantations of leveral 
Countries, did gradually degenerate into Ignorance and Bur- 
bariſm; for upon their firſt ſerling in any Comnrey, they 
found it employment ſufficient to.caltivate the Land, and fit 
themſelves habitat ion to live in, and to provide themſelves 
of »:ceſſities ſor their mutual comfort and ſubſiſtence. Beſides 
this, they were often put to removes from one place to ans: 
ther. where they could not conveniently ye, (which 
T bycidides ſpeaks much of as to the ancient ſtate of Greece) 
and it was a great while before they came to imbody them- 
ſelves together in Towns and Cities, and from thence to 
ſpread into Provinces, and to ſertle the bownds and extents of 

their Territorice The firſs age after the plantation f 
Country being thus ſpent, the next ſaw it neceſſary to fall cloſe + 
to the work of hasbandry, not oaly to get ſomerbing out of 
the earth for their ſab ſiſtence; but when by their diligence 
they had ſo far smproved tbe ground, that they had not only © 
enough for themſelyes, but to ſpars to others, they then ? 
found out a way for comme” "gs with another by © 
Exchange, This way of traf e them begin to raiſe 
their hopes bigher of enriching chemſelves: which For 


ome 
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ſome of them had done, they bring the poorer under their awer 
and reign 38 L1rds over them; chete rich with their depey + 
dents ſitive to cute each o her, whence came wars and mutu- 
al contentions , till they who got the better over their ae 
ſaries, took ſtill greater ant bority into their hands (thence at 
'þ every City ilmoſt ard adjacent Territory, had aKing over 
it ) which by corfl cting wich cach other, a: lit brought levers! 
Cities and Territories under the power of ene pirticulur per- 
jon, who thereby came to reign as ſele Afonarch over all 
within his dominions. | 
For although there be lome reaſen to think that the Les. 
ders of ſeveral Colmics had at firlt fnperterity over al that 
went wah them; yet there being evidence in few Nations 
of any continucd ſucceſſion of Monarchs from the poſterity 
of Noah, and fo great evidence of ſo many perry rojaltier 
almoſt in every City C as we read of ſuch Sultitades ot Kings 
in the (mill territory of Canaan, when Foſhuxh corquered i) 
this makes it at leaſt probabie to me, that after the death or: 
the i ſt Leader, by reaſon of their poverty and diferſedneſ; 
of habitations, they did not incorporate generally into any ci- 
vil government under one head, bur did riſe by degrees in the 
manner before let down, but yet ſo that in the perry div. 
ſons lome prerogative mighe be given to him who derived his 
pedigree the neareſt ſi om the firſt Founder of thac plantation; 
which in all probzbility is the meaning of Thacydides, who 


tells us when the richer-of Greece began to increaſe, and Lib. t. bi. 
their pawer improyed, Tyrannies were erected in moſt Ci - He Ed. 


Port, 


ties ( vebnter 5 dr On purols yiewn meTping i Fama fer be- 
fore that tine Kingdoms with honours limited were hereditary ) 
tor ſo the $chol ſt explains it, TIN Gamnaz aw e ur- 
ber T2221 g . q .. This then being the 
fate and cafe of moſt Nations in the firſt ages after their 
plantation , there was no [ikelyhood at all of any great im- 
provement in hnowledge among them; nay fo fer from ir, 
that for the g ſt ages, wherein they conflicte i with poverty and 
neceſſity, there was a neceſſary decay among them, of what 
knowledge had been conveyed to them; becauſe th i- neceſſi- 
ries kepc them in continual employment, and atrer that they 
conquered them, they began to conquer each other, 9 
| D luc 
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| ſuch time as they were ſetled in peace under eſtabliſhed Com- 


mon wealths, there was no leiſure, nor epportwnity for any 
Arts and Sciences to flomriſh, without which all certain hiſto- 
rie of their own fotme fate mult vaniſh ad dwindle into 


ſome fabulous fories. And lo we find they did in moſt 24 


tions, which thence are able to give no other account of 
themſelves, but that they ſprung out of the earth where they 
lived; from which opinion the Athenians uſed to wear of old 
their golden graſtoppers, as Thucydides relates. What ac- 
count can we then expect of ancient times from ſuch Nati- 
on; which were ſo defective in preſerving their own Ori- 
ginals? X | 
Now this defeftivexeſs of giving teſtimony of ancient times 
by theſe Nations, will further appear by the ſe two con ſidtra- 
tions: Firſt, What wayes there are for communicating know- 
leage to poſterity. Secondly, how long it was ere theſe Nations 
came to be Maſters of any wayof certain Communicating their 
conceptions to their Succeſſorc, Three general ways there are 
whereby knowledge may be propagated from oneto ano. 
ther, by repreſentative ſymbols, by ſpeech, and by letters. The 
firſt of theſe was moſt common in thoſe elder times, for which 
purpoſe Clemens Alexandrinus produceth the teſfimony of 


. an ancient Grammarian Dion y ſi us Thrax in his Expoſit ion of 


the 7 m- of the wheels : dovaiy ov you s ic A Ei {0107 4 
2 da cu du, TpaZns ; That ſome perſons made a re- 
preſentation of their ations to others, not only by ſpeech , but 
by ſymbols too. Which any one who is any ways converſant 
in the Learning of thoſe ancient times, will find to have been 


the chief way of propagating it ( ſuch as it was ) from one to 


another, as is evident in the Hiereglypbic ks of the Æ gti 
aus, and thecuſtom of the ſymbels from thence derived among 
the Grecian» Philoſophers, eſpecially the Pythagoreans, It. 
was the ſolemn cuſtom of the Egyptians to wrap up all 
the little knowledge they bad under ſuch myſtical repreſenta» 
tions, which were unavoidably c/ogg*d wich two inconve- 
niences very a{aitable to the propagation of knowledge, 
which were ob/carity and ambiguity: for it not only co 
them a great deal r to gather up ſuch [ymbolical things 


which might repreſent their conception; but when they bad 
17 | pitched 
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pitched upon them, they were liable to a great variety of 


interpretations, as is evident in all thoſe remainders of them, 
preſerved by the Induſtry of ſome ancient Writers, as in 
their x&#wacie, or golden Images of their Gods, they bad in- 
graved two dogs, an hawk , and an 10. By the dogs ſome 
underſtood the two Hemiſpheres, others the two Tropicks ; 
by the hawk ſome underſtood the Sus, others the Æqui- 
noctial; by the Ibu, ſome the Acorn, others the S odiack, as 
is evident in Clemens, who reports it. This way then is a 
moſt unfit way to convey any ancient tradition, by being both 
obſcure, ambignous , and unable to expreſs ſo much as to 
give any certain light to futare ages of the paſſages ol the 
precedent. ; 

The other ways of conveying knowleage, are either by 
ſpeech, or by letters. The firſt mult be by ſome vocal Ca- 
baladelivered down from Father to Sen; but word; being 
ol ſo periſving a nature, and mans memory ſo weał and frail 
in retaining them, it is neceſſary for a certain communication 
of knowledge, that ſome way ſhould be found our more /aſt- 
ing then words,” more firm then memory, more faithful then 
tradition: which could not otherwiſe be 5magined, then that 


19 


the Author of his own conception, ſhould himſelf aue 


them to the view of all poſterity ; in order to which , ſome 
way muſt be contrived whereby mens voices might be feen, 
and mens fingers ſpeak. But how to expreſ7 all kind of 
ſounds, with the ſeveral draxghts of a pen, and to confine 
them within the cowp«/s of 24 /etters, is deſervedly called 
by Galileo, admirandarum omninm inventionam humanaruus 
Pynacnlum, the choiceſt of all hamane inventions, And bad 
we no other evidence of the great obſcurity of ancient hiſto- 
yy, the great difference as to the firſt invenror of letters, 
would be a ſufficient demonſtration of it. For almoſt every 
Nation bath had a ſeveral Hut hor of them: The pe de- 
rive them from Adam or Moſes , the Egyprians attribute 
their ive tion to Theyt or Mercury; the Greciars to Cad- 
mus, the Phanicians to Taantw, the Latins to Saturn, 
others to the eEthiopion; : And leſt the Pygmies ſhould be 
without their enemies, ſome think they were found out 4 
fruwn volatw, from the warner Of the flying of craves. 

D2 Thus 
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Thus it bath happened with moſt Nations: what was firſl 
among them/elyves , they thought to be the firſt in the * 
world. 
$. 19. But by whomſo; ver they were firſt ixvinred, we are certain 
they were but lately in ſe in that Nation, wh ch hath molt 3 
vainly arrogated che moſt to its felt in point of Antiquity, 
and yet had che leaſt reaſon (1 mean the Grecians,) Thence 
- Pract. ia the Egyptian Prieſt Patenit tru y told Selon the Greeks were 
Tm. al Way es childrin, be cauſe they had nothing of the astiguitie: 
c. 1yp. L. I. of former 8ges, If we may bel eve Jofephus, they had 
no writinꝑs tarlier then Homer: but he:ein he is conceived 
to lave ſetved his cauſe too much, becauſe of the Iaſcriptioan 
n ff. J. 3. of Amphy:ris at Thebes in he Temple of Apollo I{menius 
in the old Jonick Letters, and two others of the ſame 
*. 20h. age to be ſeen in Herodotus, and becauſe of the writings of 
geog. v. Linus, Orpheus, Muſæus, Oroebantius, Træxinius, Thale. 
„ens. , Mileſander and others. This we are certain of, the 
Grecians lrad not the ue of letters amoag them till the time 
4 Oi Cadmus, the Phenicians coming into Greece, whither be 
Phot. Bib;;- came to plant a Colony of Phenicians there, whence aroſe 
oth, l. 37. the ſtory of his purſuit of Europa, asCononin Photius tels us, 
Andit is very probable, which karned wen have long fince © 
obſerved, that the name Cadmus comes from the Hebrew © 
OWN and may relate as an appe/lative either to bis aignity, Z 
as uni in his Academia conjectures, or more probably 
to his Country, the EASA, which 1s frequently called Qn in 
Scripture, Some hive conjectured further, that his proper 
name was J, upon what reaſon I know not, unleſs from 
hence, that chence by a daplication of the word, came the 
Greek 2yvyF, who ſeems to bave been no 0: her then Cad- 
mm, as well appear by comparing their ſtories together. 
Oaly one was ihe name his memory was preſerved by at 
Athens, where the Cadmeans inhabited, as appears by the 
Gephjrei whom Heredotws tells us were Phenicians that 
Hys.l. 3. came with Cadmus, (and otbers fancy the Academia there 
was Originally called Cadmea) ard the name Cadwnys was 
preſerycd. chiefly among the Beotzans in memory of the 
Comntry whence he came: It being, likely to be impeſed by 
them upon his firſt Ianding in the Country, as many learned 
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per [ons conceive the name of an Hebrew was given to Abra. 
ham by the Canaanites upon his ꝓaſſiug over the river Eu- 
phratcs. On this account then it ſtanes to teaſon, that the 
name which was given bim as 2 ſtranger, ſhoold be lor geſt 
preſerved in the plate where it wes firltswpoſed, Or it we 
t ke DP in the other ſenſe, as it imports antiquity ,, ſo 


there 1s Itill a higher probability of the affinity ot the names 


of Cadmus and Ogyges, lor this is certain hat the Greeks had 
no higher name 4or a matter of Antiquity then to call ir 
Nev, as the Scholiaſt on HefEꝗd,, Heſychin, Suidas, EA. 
ſtat hi us on Diony ſius, and many others obſer ve. And which 
yet advanceth the probability higher, Lutatins or Latan- 


tius the Scheliaſt on Stat ius, tells us, the other Greeky 1:7hib.l.1 


had this from the Thebans ;, for ſaich he, Thebams rc 
anti ua Ogygias neminabant. But that which puts it almoſt 
beyond, meer probability is, that Varro, Feſtus, Pauſani as, 
"Apollonins, Æ ſcbylus; and others make Ogyges the foun. 


dex of the Bgotian Thebes, which were thence called Ogy- 


fie ; and Frraboand Srephanns mwurintor further ſay, that 
the whole Country of Beotia was called Ogygia ; now all 
that mention the Story of Cadmst, attribute to him the ' 
founding of the Beotian Thebes, And withall it is obſervable 


that in the Vatican Appendix of the Greek, Proverbs, we Cent, 4. 
read Cadmus called Ogyges ; dπ%,.̃αν on N cxanperProv.ys. 


% oviicd Kiduor + Qguym Na ms Ivzariegns xanis Wermady. 


Aturſius indeed would have it corrected, Kidwwy u Aſſes 
as it is read in Sid; but by the favour of ſo learned a man, cap. x. 


it ſeems more probable that Suidas ſhould be corrected by 
that, he bringing no other evidence of any ſuch perſon as 
Cadmus a lon of Ogyges, but only that reading in Snides, 
whereis we have dilcovered many probable groundito make 
them both the ſame, That which I would now infer from 
hence is, the utter 5mpoſſibility of the Greeks giving us any 
certain account of ancient timer, when a thing ſo modern in 
compariſon as Caduu his coming into Greece, is thought by 
them a matter of ſo great antiquity, that when they would 
deſcribe a thing very ancient, they deſcribed it by the name 
of Ogyges, who was the ſame with Cadmnus: Now Cadmus 
bis coming into Greece, is generally, by Hiforiaxs, placed 

=— - D 3 about 
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about the time of Joſhua, whence ſome CI will not ſay how | 
happily ) bave conjectured, that adm and bis company 
were ſome of the Canaaniees who fled from eſbaa, as ochers © 
are ſuppoſed to have done into Africa, if Procepins hs ® 
pillay bath ſtrength enough to bear ſuch a conject are. But 
there is too great a confuſion about the tin of Cadmus his 
arrival in Greece, to affirm any thing with any great certainty © 
about it. ä oh 
Yet thoſe who diſagree to that former Computation, place 
pe 14ol 1, it yet lower. Veſſius make® Agenor, Cadmus his Father, c- 
1. C. 13. temporary with the latter end of Meſes, or the beginning of 
oſsna ; and ſo Cadmns bis time muſt fall ſomewhat after, * 
ac. Capellus placeth Cad in the third year of Orhoxiel, 
Parins the Author of the Greek Chronicle, in the Marmo- 
ra Arundelliana makes his coming to Greece to be in the 
time of Hellen the ſon of Deucalion; which Capellus fix- 
eth on the 73. of Moſes, A. M. 2995. But Mr. Selden 
conceives it ſomewhat lower: and ſo it muſt be, if we fol- 
low Clemens Alexandrinns, who placeth it in the time of 
Zyncewr King of the Argives, which he ſaith was d, 
us ge Mecvet wid, in the 11. Generation — of Moſes, which 
will fall about the time of Samuel; But though it ſhould be 
ſo late, it would be no wonder it ſhould be reckoned a Mat- 
ter of ſo great antiquity among the Grecian, for the eldeſt 
Records they have ot any King at Athens, begins at the 
time of Moſis, whoſe co-temporary Cecrops is generally 
thought to be; fer at bis time it is the Parian Chronicle be- 
gins. Now that the Crecians did receive their very Jetters 
from the Phænician by Cadmus, is commonly acknowledged 
by the moſt learned of the Greeks themſelves, as appears by 
the ingenious confefſion of Herodotus, Philoſtratus, Critius 
in Athenens, Zenodot us in Laertins, Timon Philiafins in 
Sixtus Empiricws, and many others : ſo that it were to no 
purpoſe to offer to prove that, which they who arrogare ſo 
much to themſelves, do fo freely acknowledge. Which yet 
Nat. in Fu- hath been done to very good purpoſe by Foſeph Scaliger and 
—_ „. Bockhartus, and many otbers from the form of the Letters, 
— be order and the xames of them, It ſeems probable that at 
11. ch. 20. firſt they might uſe the form of the Phenician Letters, in 
| which 
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which Herodot ur tells us the three old Inſcriprions were ex- 


tant; and Diodornstells us, that the braſs pot which Cad- 


mus offered to Minerva Lyndia, had an inſcription on it in 
the Pbænician Letters, but afterwards the form of the Ler- 
ters came by degrees to be changed, when for their greater 
expedition in writing they left the old i of writing towns 
the /eft band, for the more natural and expedite way of wri- 
ting towards the right, by which they exchanged the fire 
of the ftrokes in ſeveral Letters, as is obſerved by the fore- 
cited Learned Authors. 

Not that the old Ionick Letters were nearer the Phænici- 
as, and diſtin& from the modern, as 7of. Scaliger in his 
learned Diſcourſe on the original of the Greek, Letters con · . ia Eu- 
ceives ; for the Jonick, Letters were nothing elſe but the ſeb.n.1617 
full Alphabet of 24. with the additions of Palameders, and 
Simonides Cons, as Pliny tells us, that all the Greeks con- . . 
ſentedin the »/e of the Jorich Letters; but the old Attich cap. 37. 
Letters came nearer the Phenician, becauſe the Athenians, 
long after the Alphabet was increaſed to 24. continued till A 
in the uſe of che old 16. which were brought in by Cadmw, 


appears by Haypocration and Heſychine, not that they were g er. 
ſo much diſtin& from others, but becauſe they did not ad- % 
mit of the addition of the other eight Letters, which diffe Templ. p 
rence of writing is in a great meaſure the caxſe of the diffe- 30. 
— between the Athenians and Joniant properly 

ſo called, 


. Weleethen the very Letters of the Greeks were no elder v.21, 


then Cadmus; and for any conſiderable learning among 
them, it was not near ſoo/d. Some aſſert indeed that Hiſto- 
x) began from the time of Cadmas; but it is by a wiſtake of 
bim for a younger Cadmas, which was Cadmns Mili ſius, 
whom Plia makes to be the firſt Writer in Proſe , but that 
he after attributes to Pherecydes Syrins, and Hiſtory to Cad- Nat. bit, * 


war Ailefins, and thereforg 1 think it far more probable, (. 5. c. 28. 


that 4. 716.56. - 
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that it was ſome writing of this latter Cadmas, which was 
tranſcribed and epicom:z:d by Bion Proconeſins, although 

Strom 1.6, Clemens Alexandrina ſeems to attribute it to the Fey, 

- We ſce how unable then the Grecians ucre to give an ac- 

count of elder times, that were guilty of ſo much infancy and 
nonage, as to beꝑin to learn their Letters almoſt in the noou- 
tide of the World, and ye: long after this ro the time of the 
firſt Olympiad all their relatio!s are accounted fabulows, A 
tair acccuart then we are like to have from them of the firſt 
antiquities of the world, who could not Fe:k plain truth 
till the world was above 3 000. years old; fur ſo ic was when 
the Olympiad; began. 

Jo crue is the obſervation of fuſtin Martyr, ids iu 
ary M Oxvumiduy axc:fes iam) , che Greeks had no exit 
h ſtory of themſelves before the Olympiads ; but of chic 
moreafrerwards, 

This is now the firſt defe& which doth infringe the cre-, 
dibility of theſe Hiſtories, which is the want of timely and 
early records to digeſt their on biſtory in. 


Ch, 2. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 25 Wo 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Phenician and A gta. Hiſtory. 


T he Particular defict in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Hea- 
3 Nations. Firſt the Phœniciats. Of Sanchoniathon, 
is Antiquity,and Fidelity. Of Jerom. Bal, Baal-Berich. 
Thr Antiquity of Tyre, Scaligec vindicated again Bo- 
chartus Abibalus. The vanity of Phoenician Theology. The 
7 imitation of it by the Gnoſticks. Of the Egyptian Hiſtory. 
T he Antiquity and Authority of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. Of 
4 hu Inſcriptions on Pillars, tranſcribed by Manetho, Hu 
Fabnlowſneſs thence diſcovered, Terra Seriadica. Of Seths 
Pillars in Julephus, and an account whence they are taken. 


 . 


bh 
Aving already ſhewed a general defect in the an- $.1, 
ent Heathen Hiſtories , as to an account of ancient 
times; we now come to a cloſer, and more particular 
cou ſideration Of, the Hiftories of thoſe ſeveral Nations which 
have bors the greateſt name inthe world for /earnins and 
antiquity. There are four Nations chiefly which have pre- 
tended he molt to antiquity in the learned world, and whoſe 
. Hiſtorians have been thought to deliver any thing contrary 
to holy Writ in their account of ancient times, whom on that - 
accouut we are obliged more particularly to confbdey ; and 
thoſe are the Phanicians, Chaldeans, Æ tian, and Gre- 
cant; we ſhall therefore lee what evidence of cyedibiliry 
there can de in any of theſe, as to the matter of avtiquity of 
their Records, or the Hiſtories taken from them. And the 
eredibility of an Hiſtorian depending much upon the cerramn- 
ty and authority of the Records be makes uſe of : we ſhall 
both conſider of what value and antiquity the pretended _ | 
Records are, and particularly look into the age of the ſeye- 
ral Hiſtorianz. As to the Grecian, we have teen already an . 
utter 1mpoſſibility of having any ancient Records among them, 
becauſe they wanted the means of preſerving them, _— 
E ſo 
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ſo lately borrawed theic Letters from other Nations : Un. 
leſs as to their account of rimes they had been as care 
fall ar the old Romans were to number their years by! 
the ſeveral clavi, or nails, which they fixed on the Tema 
doors: which ye they were not in any capacity to do, not 
growing up in an entire body, as the Roman Empire did, 
but lying ſo much ſcattered and divided into ſo many petty © 
Republicks, that they minded very litcle of. concernment ! 
to the whole Nation. The other three Nations have deſer. 
vedly.a name of far _ antiquity then any the Greci- 
ant could ever pretend to; who yer were unmeaſnrably : 
guilty of an impotent affectation of antiquity; and arr. 
gating to themſelves, as growing on their own grown, * 
what was with a great deal of pains and induſtry gathered 
but as the gleanings from the fuller barveſt of thoſe aa. 
ons they — to. Which is not only true as to the grea- 
teſt part of their Learning, but as to the account like. 
wiſe they give of auc ient times; the chief and moſt ancien © 
Hiſtories among them being only a cerruption of the Hi. 
ry of theelder Nations; eſpecially Phenicia and Ægypt; for 
of theſe two Philo Biblins the Tranſlator of the ancient 
| Apid Eu- Phoenician Hiſtorian Sanc honiat hon, ſaith, they were T*)«- | 
ſeb. prep, ö A Bagidgar, 2 wv g d oil Saag g fα 
Evang l.t. The moſt ancient of all the Barbarians, from whom the other: 
3 Fas derived their Theology ;, whigh he there particularly inſtan- 
— Win 1 | 
& 2. We begin therefore with the Phenician Hiſtory, whole 3 
| moſt ancient and famous Hiſtorian is Sanc boni at bon, ſo much 
admired and made uſe of by the ſhrewdeſt antogoniſt ever? 
« Chriſtianity met with, the Philoſopher Porphyriue.,, But there © 
in wis ſeen the wonderful providence of God, that out 
of this eater came forth meat, and out of that Zion honey; 
that the moſt conſiderable teſtimonies by him -produ 
againſt our Religion, were of the greateſt ſtrength to 
refute his own. For he being of too great Learning to be 
ſatifird with the vain pretences of the Grecian, be made 
it bis buſineſt to (earch aſter the moſt ancient Record, to 
find out ſomewhat in them to confront with the antiquity 
of the Scriptures but upon bis ſearch could find none 
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Ch.2: The Trath of Scriptures Hiſtory aſſerted. 27 
of greater veneration then the Phenician Hiftory , nor 
any Author contending for age with this Sanchoniat hon. \ 
Yet when he bad made che moſt of his Teſtimony , be was 
fain to yield bim younger then Moſes, though he ſup- 
poſe h him elder then the Trej un Wars. And yet herein 

was he guilcy of a moſt groſs «1192g17tz, not much exceed. 
iag the Grecians in his Ki in Chronology , when he 
makes Semiramis corxiſtens wich the Siege of Trey: 28 1 E 
is evident 'in bis teimeny produced at large by Euſe. pats 
bius ou: of bis fourth Bok againſt the Chriſtians; nay, | 
he goes to prove the truth of Sanchoniachans Hiltory by 

the agreement of it wich that of Moſes concerning the 

ewt, both as to their names and places, ie 5 nm nt” 
Ie candies on x, Tus T:73's & 7719 oiuany aumwy Ti ovy. 
earn: whereby he doth evidently «aſſert the greater Trail 

and Antiquity of Moſes his Hiſtory , when he proves 

the truth of Sancho#iarhons from his — with 

that. 

Two things more Porphhyrit inſiſts on to manifeſt bis credi- $. 3. 

bility : the one 1 ſuppoſe relates to what he reports con- 

cerning the Fews, the other concerning the Phenicians 
themſelves, For the fr ft, that he made uſe of the Records 

of Jerombaal the Prieſt of the God Ieuo, or rather Tas: for 

the other, that he uſed all the records of the ſeveral Cities, 

and che ſacred in/criptions in the Temples, Who that pe- 

rembaal. w's, is much diſcuſſed among learned men, the 
finding out of which, hath been thought to be the molt cer- 

tain way to determine the age of & anchoniathon, Thelearn- , g. 
ed Bochartus Conceives him to be Gideon, who in Scriptare cr. | $20 
is called Perabbaal, which is of the fame ſenſe in the Pheni- c. 17. 
cian language, only after their caſtome changing one 4 

into n, as in eAmbubaje Sambuca, &c. But admitting the 
conjelt ure of this learned perſon concerning Ferab-baal, yet 

I ſee no neceſſiry of making Sanc hosi at hen and him co-· tem · 

porar); for I nowhere find any thing mentioned in Poyphy- 

rie implying that, but only that he made ſe of the records 

of Jer ub. haal, which he might very probably d. at a conſi- 

derable d;ſtance of time from him, whether by thoſe vwnyrie 

Kam we mean the Annals written by him, or the records 

| E 2 con 
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concerning his aftons ; either of which might give Sanc bo- 
niat bon conſidirable /ight into the hiſtery either of the Iſra- 
tlites or Phenicianr, And it is ſo much the more probable, 
becauſe preſently after the death of Gideon , the 1ſraciites © 
nad. 8.33, worſhipped Baal-berith, by which moſt probably is meant 
' the Idol of Berith or Berytus , the place where Sanconia- 7 
thon lived; by which means the Berytians might come e- 

ſily acquainted with all the remarkible paſſoges of Zerab- 

baal, | 

But I tannot conceive how Sanc honiat hon could be co. | 

temporary With Gideon (which yer if he were, he falls 182 

years ſhort of Moſes ) eſpecially becauſe the bulding bf 

Tyre, which that Author mentions as an ancient thing ( as 

Not. in hath been obſerved by Scaliger) 1s by our beſt Chronologer, 
ſragm, Placed about the time of Gidon, and about 65 years bi- 
6r4c.p.40. fore the deſtraftion of Troy, I know Bochartws, to avoid 
this argument, hath brought ſomt evidence of ſeveral places 

called Tyr in Phænicia, from Scylax his Periplus : but 

nove, that there was any more then one Tyra of any great 

repute {or antiquity, Now this Tyrus Joſephus makes but 

Antiq "1.8, 240 years elder then Salomon Temple, and puſtin but one 
year elder then the de ſtruction of Trey, Neither can any 
account be given wly Sidon ſhould be ſo much celebrated by * 
ancient Poets, as Strabo tells us, when Tyre is not ſo much 
as. mentioned by Homer, if the famous Tyre were of ſo 
great antiquity and repute as is pretended. It cannot be de- 
nied but that there is mention in Scripture of a Tyre elder 
»- then this we ſpeak of, which we- read of 7oſbus 19. 29. 
which ſome think to be that which was called Paletyrw, which 
Strabo makes to be 30 furlongs diſtant from the great Tyre, 


Geogr. l. 16 


a:7, Nat. 
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Tyre, and ſo makes the who'e circuit of the City to be 19 
miles. It is not to me ſo certain to what p' ace the name of 
Paletyrm refers, whether to any Tyrw before the firſt 
building of the great Tyre, or to the rwines of the great Tyre 
after its deftr action by Nebuchadnezzar , compared with the 
new Tyre, which was built more in ard to the Sea, and 
was after beſieged by Alexander the great. It may ſeem pro- 
bab'e that Palatyrus may relate to the yin of the great Tyre, 

; in 


but Pliny includes Paletyrns within the circumference of * 


* 
Cb. 2. The Truth of Scriptare-Hiftory afferted. 5 


in that it was firſt included in its circuit, and chiefly-be- 
| caule of thc prediflion in Exztkiel 26. 4. Thou ſbalt be built | 
= * xo more; for the Tyre erected after, was heilt not on the - 
Continent, but almoit in the Sea, - If fo, then Paletyrwa, or 
the old famous Tyrus mel ſtand upon a rock upon th: 
brink, of the Continent, and \ſo the great argument of J- 
chart us is eaſily anſwered, which is, that after it i mention- 
ed in Sanchoniathons hiftory,chat Hy pſouranius dwelt in Tyre 
upon the falling out between him and his brother Uſous, Uſous 
firſt adventured #s 3 nan) iH tg ge to ſta, Which, faith | 
he, evidently manifeſts that the Tyre mentioned by Sancho- 
niathon # as not the famous Inſular Tyrus, but ſome other © 
Tyre: This argument, I ſay, is now eafily anſwered, if 
the far ous Tyre before its deſtruftion by Nebachadnezaer 
did ſtand upon the Centinent; for then it might be the old 
ſamous Tyre till, notwirhſtanding what Sanchoniathon 
ſpeaks of the fir{t venturing to /ea after Tyre was built. So 
then I conceive theſe ſeveral ages agreeable to the ſame 
Tyre; abe firſt was when it was a bigh ſtrong rock on the 
ſea- ſide without many inhabitants; fo I ſuppoſe it was when 
mentioned ty Joſbna as the bound of the tribe of Aer. 
The ſecond Age was, when it was bxi/t a great City by, the 
$idenians upon the former place, and grew very populous 
and famous, which /afted till Nebuchadnezaars time; after 
this, though it were never built up in the Continent again, 
yet a little further into the Sta, a new and gosdiy City was 
ered, which was called new Tyre, and the remains on the 
Continent ſide Paletzrus. Thus tar then we have made good 
Scaligers opinion againſt Bochartws, that the famous Sanc ho- 
»iathon is not ſo old as he is pretended tote. 

Which will be further manifeft, if that Alibalu, to whom F. 5. 

Sanchoniathos is ſuppoſed to dedicate his Hiſtory, were the 


o* Father to Hiram, co temporary with Solomon, as Fo. Scaliger Not. in Eu- 
. ſuppoſeth, who was 154 years aſter the deſtraction of Trey. cb. Chr. 
luna the Thrian Dynaſtic: produced by Scaliger out of the“ 

5 Phenician Annals, this Abibalw is the firſt who occurs, and 


is co-temporary with David: Sanchoniathim then is of no g. I- 
great antiquity, if this were the time he lived in. But J. ſag. J. 2. 

. chart well obſeryes that it is not ſpoken of Abiba/m King 
0 
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of Tyre, but of Abibaln; King of Beryt at, whom we may 
allow to be ſomewhat nearer the time of Moeſes then the 
other Abibalus, as the Phenician Annals make it appear, 
as Porphyry tells us; but yet we find bis antiquity is not fv 
great 2s tO be able to conteſt with Aoſes, as Porphyry him- 
ſelf confeſſeth, although we may freely acknowledge him to 
be far elaer then any of the Greck Hiſtorians, which is all 
Voſſius contends for, ard ſufficiently proves; but we are 
far from yielding him co-t:wporary with Semirams, as Per- 
phyry would have him, and yer makes bi junior to Afoſes,and 
co live about the time of the Trejan war, whith is to recon- 
cile the diſtauce of near 800 years: ſuch miſerable confuſion 
was there in the beſt learned Heathen in their compatation of 
ancient times. 

Having thus cleared the antiquity of Sanchoniathox, and 
the Pherician Hiſtory, we are next to conſider the fidelity 
of it. This Sanc honiat hon is higl ly commended for, both by 
Porphyry, and his Tranſlator into Oreck, , Philo Byblius, who 
lived in Adrians time: and Theodoret thirkF his name in the 
Phaniciax language Tignifies gineanvns, which Bechartus en- 
deavours to fetch from thence, and conceives the nam? to 
be given him when he ſet himſelf to write his Hiſtory , 
and he wiſhech, and ſo do we, that he had been then wir ſn; 
nominzs, and made it appear by his writing that he had been 
a Lover of Truth. Philo faith be was «mg mvuals  may- 
e, a vfrj learned and inquiſitive man; but either he 
was not ſo diligent to enquire after, or not ſo bappy to light 
onany certain record; or if he did, he wis not overmuch a 
Lover ef Trutb, in delivering them to the worid. How faithful 
he was in tranſcribixg his hiſtory from his records. we can- 
not be ſufficient ages of, unleſs we had thoſe bocks of Ta- 
antut, and the ſacred Inſcriptions, and the records of Ci- 
ties, which he pretends to tꝭ ke his biſftory from, to compare . 
them together. But by what remain, of his hiſtory, which 
is only the fi ſ book concerning the Pheniczan Theology ex- 
tant in Euſibius, we have litile reaſon to believe his biftory 
of the world and «deft times, without further proef then 
he gives of it, chere being ſo much cſcuriiy and cos fu fron 
in it, when he makes a Chaos to be the firſt beginning of all 

: things, 
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things, arid the Gods to come after, makes the «vnx 907 and 
yir:&, the ſon of Chry/cr or Volcan, and spain the mas 
lors of earih to be ſeveral generations after wor & Trwnyor@, 
who were the firſt mortal men; and yet from the two 
breth: en T1wins anden came two Gods, whereof one 
wis callen Aypis, and the other *Ayrons, and this latter 
was worſhipped with as much veneration as any of their 
Gods. Let from theſe things, as fooliſh and ridicalons as they 
are, it is very probable the Gneſtick; and the leveral ſubdi- 
viſions of them might take the-riſe of their ſeveral one 
and ava ; for here we find die“ and 26x70 made 
two of the number of the Gods; but the reſt of the names, they 
accordir g to their ſeveral Sed rock a liberty of altering, 
according to their ſeveral fancies.This is far more probable to 
me, then that either Heid 9:2y91iz-ſhou!l be the ground of 
them; or the opinion of a late German Divine, who con- 
ccives that Philo Byblins did in imitation of the Gnoſticks, 
form this whole ſtory of the Phænician Theology. For al- 
though I am far from believing what Kircber ſomewbere 
tells vs, that be had once got a (ſight of Senchoniathons O- 
riginal Hiſtory (it being not the firſt thing that learn» 
ed man hath been deceived in) yet I ſee no groand of ſo 
much ęteviſineſa, as becauſe this hiſtorypretends to ſo much 
antiquity, we ſhould therefore preſently condemn it as a figs 
ment ot the Trarflator of it. For bad it been ſo, the Anta- 
goniſts of Perpbhyry, Methodins, Apollinaris, but eſpecially 


Euſebi us, ſo well verſed in antiquities, would have found out 


ſo great a cheat : Although I muſt confels they were oſt- 
times decieved with pie fraudes; but then it was when they 
made for the Cbriſtians, and not againſt them, as this did. 
Bur'beſides a fabulons confuſion of things together, we have 
ſome things delivered concerning their Gods, which are both 
contrary to all natural notions of a D.ity, and to thoſe very 
common principles of humanity, which all acknowledge. As 


when xte or Saturn,ſuſpeRing bis ſon Sadidus, deltroyed 


him with his own haxds, and warred againſt bis Father Ura- 
nus, and after deſtroyed him likewiſe, and buried his brother 


Ailà alive in the earth; which being taken, as Philo Byblins - 


contends they ought to be, inthe literal ſenſe, are ſuch in- 
| Es congruitit. 
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greateſt wonder there ſhould be any that ſhould believe 
there was any Cod, and believe theſe were Gods toge- 
ther. 8 
| 9 7. But although there be ſo many groſs fables and inconſiſten- 
| 4 cits in this Phenician T heolegy, that are ſo far from merit- 
8-144 ; ing belief in themſelves, that it were a ſufficient forfeirwre of 
| i reaſon to ſay they were credible ; yet when we have a 
Wall greater /ight in our har.ds of divine revelation, we may in 
| this dungeon find out many excelent rimainders Of the anci- 
| ent tradition, though miſerably corrupted, as cor cei ning 
| the Creation, the Original of Tdolatry, the invention of Arts, 
| 4 ; the foundation of Cities, the Flory of Abraham, ot which 
in their due place. That which of all ſeems the cleareſt in 
| this Theology, is the open owning the original of Idalatry to 
| have been from the conſecration of ſome eminent perſon; al- 
ter their death, who have found out ſome fefa things for 
the wor/4 while they were living: Which the fubciiler Greeks 
would not admit of, viz, that the perſons they worſhipped 
were or ce mer, Which made them turn all into Agegoriey 
and Myfical ſenſes to blind that Idolatry they were guilty 
of the better among the ignorant: which makes Phils Byb- 
ap! * li ſo very, angry with the Neoeterick, Grecians, as be 
'f PLES calls them, 4 4, Siftaogirer & derten The n Heer phe bar 
(44. eb. 
11 — we great deal of force and ſlraining thiy turned all the fteries of 
+14. | the Gods into Allegories and Phyſical diſcourſen. Which is all 
the Ingenuity that IKnow is to be fonnd in th.s Phenicias 
e Theology, that therein we find a free acknowledgment of 
„ the beginning of the Heathen Idolatry; and therefore Sau- 
194 | choniathon was 8s far from advancing Porphyries Religion, 
| | . as he was inthe leaſt from overthrowing the credibility of 
: Chriftianity. wy 
6.8  Thenex: we come to then, are the Egyptians, a people ſo 
| ; unreaſonably given to fables, that the wiſeſt action they did, 
wi was to conceal their Religion, and the beſt office their Gods 
1 bad, was to hold their fingers in their mouths, to command ſi 
1 tence to all that came to worſo;ip them. But we deſign not here 
any ſec diſcourſe concerning the vanity of the Egyptian 
2 The- 
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Congruities to all notions of a divine naf ure, that it, im the 
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Theology, which yet was ſo monſtrouſly ridiculons , that 
even choſe who were over-run wich the height gf d 
themſelves, did make ic the object of their ſcorn and laugh- 
ter. And certainly had we no 0. her demonſtration of the 
greatneſs of mans Apeſtacy and degeneracy, the Egyptian 
Theolegy would be an irrefragableevidence of it: For who 
could bat imagine a ſtł᷑ inge lownels of ſpiric in thoſe who - 
could fall down and worthip the baſeſt and moſt con:emp- 
tidie of creatures? Their Temples were the beſt Hierogly- 
phicks of themſelves, fair and good.'y ſtratures W thout, but 
within ſome deforwed creature enſhrined for veneation. Buc 
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though the Egyptians hid loft their credit: ſo much as to 


mitters of Religion; yet it may be ſuppoſed, tha! they who 
webe o famed: tor wiſdom and: antiquity, ſhould be able to 
give a ful and exact account of themlelves through all the 
ages of the world. And chis they are ſo far from being de- 
ſect ive in, that if you will believe chem, they il give you 
#n account of themſelves many thouſand; of years before 
ever the world was made: but ihe peculiar vanity of their 
Chronology wall be handled afterwards: That we now een 
quire into, is, what certain records they bed of ther owa 
antiquity, which might call for aſſent from any unprejudiced 
mind : whether there be any thing really anſwering thac 
loud and wnparalleld cry of anti quiiy among the Egyptians, 
whereby they will make all o:her Nation in compariſon of 
them to be but of yeſterday, and to know nothing, We que- 
ſt on not row the r pretence tO wiſdom and learning, but a e 
the more in hopes to meet with ſome certain way of ſat f- 
fon concerning ancient. times, where learning is ſuppoled 
to have flouriſned fo much, when even Greece it ſelt ws 
accounted Barbar. 3 
The great 54s of all the Egyptian Hiſtory depends on the 
credit of their ancient Hermes, whom out of their venera- 
tion they called Triſmegiſta; for to him they aſcribe the 
firſt invention of theit learning, and all excellent Arts; from 
tum they derive their hiſtory , thitic famous Hiſtorian Ma- 
»etho, profelling to cranſcribe his Dynaſtyes from the pillars 
of Hermes. We ſhall therefore firſt ſee of what credit and 
antiquity Hermes himſelf was, and of what account pirti- 
A cularly 
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eularly thoſe piJars were which hold up all the Fabrick ot 


Manetho bis Dynaſtyes. For Hermes bimſelf, the ſtory con- 
cerning him is ſo various and uncertain, that ſome have from 
thence queſtioned whether ever there were ſuch a perſon 
or no, becauſe of the ſtrangely different account that is gi- 
ven of bim. Cotta in Tuly, in order to the eſtabliſhing 
his Academical doQrire of withholding aſſent, mentions no 
fewer then five Mercnries; of which, cwo he makes Egyp- 
tian, one of them the Hermes we now ſpeak of, whom the 


Egyptians call Thojth, and was tbe Author both of their | 


Laws and Letters, The Egyprians, as appears by Diedorus, 


make him to be a ſacred Scribe to Oliris, and to hate inſtra- 


Hed I ſis; and when Oſiris went upon any warlike Extediti- 
on, he committed the management 7 affairs to him for hu 
great wiſdom, The Phanicians prelerve his memory among 
them too: for Philo Byblius faith, that Sanchoniathon 4 
ſeribed his Theolegy from the books of Taautus , whom be 
Egyptians call Fhoyth, who was the firſt inventer of Letters, 
and was a Counſellor to Saturn, whoſe advice to be much relied 
vn. What now muſt we pitch upon in ſo great uncertain- 
ties? how come the Phanician and Egyptian Theology to 
come both from the ſame perſon, which are conceived ſo 


much to differ from each other? If we make the ſtories of 
Oſiri and Iſis to be fabulous, and meerly Alegorical, as Pla- 


tarch doth, then Mercury bimſelf muſt become an Alegory, 
and the Father of Letters muſt be an Hicroglyphick, If we 
admit the Egyptians narrations to be real, and ſeek to re- 
duce them to truth, and thereby make Oſiri to be Afitſ- 
raim the lon of Cham, who firſt ruled in Egypt, all that we 


can then «firm of Hermes, is, that he might be ſome »/eful 


perſon, who had a great influence both upon the King and 
State, and did firſt ſettle the Nation in a politsck way of 


government, whoſe memory on that account the Egyprian 


might preſcrve with the greateſt. veneration z and when they 
were once fallen into that 7aolatry of conlecrating the we: 
mories of the firſt contributers to the good of mankind, they 
thought they had the greateſt reaſon to adore his mewory, 
and io by degrees attributed the invemios of all »ſefal 
things to him. For ſo it is apparent they did, when 
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Ch, 2. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
Tamblichu tells us the Egyptians attributed all their books to 


Father of wt and learning, they made all the off-ſprings 
of their brains to bear their Fathers nam. And this ha h 
been the great reaſon tbe world hath been fo loop time im. 
poſed upon with varieties of books going under the name 
of Hermes Treſmegiſt as. For he was not the fi-ft of his 
kind, who in the early days of the Chriſtian world, obtruded 
upon the wo Id that Cento or confuſed mixture of the Cbri- 
ſtian, Platoxickh,, and Æ gin doct/ ine, which is extanc 
{till under the name of Hermes Treſnegiſſs; whoſe vari- 
ty and falfhood hath been ſufficientiy detected by learned 


men. There were long before his time extant ſeveral 


Mercurial bockt, as they were called, which none of the 
wiſer Heathen did ever look on as any other then Fable; 


and Impoſtares, as appears by Porphyries letter to Arebs 


the Egyptian Prieſt, and Jamblichus bis anſwer to it in his 
Book of the Ag tian Myſteries. 

We have then no certainty at all, notwithſtanding the 
great, fame of Hermes, of any certain records of antient 
times, unleſs chey be contained in thoſe ſacred Inſcriptions 
from whence Manet ho took his hiſtory, It mult be acknow. 
ledged th it the moſt ancient way of preſerving any mong- 
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Mercury, «s the Father of them; becauſe he was repmted the 1. ow 


b. 4. 


ments of learning in thoſe elder times was by theſe inſcripti- G 1 6 


on on pillars, eſpecially among the gti, as is evident zu, c. x, 
from the feveral teſtimonies of Galen, Proclus, Iamblichus, Procl. in 
end the author of the Book called Sopientia ſecundum Egy- Tu. p. 31. 


ptios, adjoyned to Ariſterle,who all concur in this, that what 


ever laudable invention they had among them, it was inſcri cf. , 


Iamb, de- 


. 1. 


, 
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bed on ſome pillars, and thoſe preſerved in their Temples Sap. c. 2. 


which were inſtead of Libraries to them. Manet ho theres /- 1. 


fore to make his ſtory the more probable pretends to take 


all bis relations from thefe ſacred Inſcriptions , and as Euſe- 


biu tells us, tranflated the whole Egyptian Hiſtory into 
Gretk,, beginning from their Gods, and continuing his Hi- 
'tory down near the time of Darius Codbmansut, whom 
Alexander conquered : for in Euſebius his Chronica mention 
made of Manet ho his Hiſtory, ending 16. year of Ar- 
exerxet Ochus, which, ſaith Voſſius, was in the ſecond year 

. F 2 | of 
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requeſt he writ hs Hiſtory, which be digeſted into three 
Tomes, the fi ſt containing the 11. Dynaſt pes of the Gods aud 
Heroes, the 2d. 8. Dynaſt yes, the 3d. 12. all containing, ac- 
co ding to this fabulous computation, the ſum of 53535 
yeirs, Theſe Dynaſty.z are yer preſerved, being firit epito- 
wized by Julins Africanm, from him tranſcribed by Exſe- 
bins. in lis Chronic: , fyom Emnſebins by Georgius Syncelius, 
out of whom they are produced by of. Scaliger, and 
may be ſeen both in Enſebins, ard bis Canones La- 
Logics, : 
Now Mun t ho, as appears by Fuſebius, voucheth this as 
the main teſt mony of his credibility, that he cook his Hiſtory, 
en , n EngaNty yi e“, gv a, i anita f li- 
Nαν¼ßn Ydupan N egtlngtouiri'y Nay Owl ve more ER, 
9 igunriviurcy urs Ty KariahuTwor AA Ths ifpas Naxinrs 
„e T evurife re wdpwany iy hugiuis » & n d 
Cg Via Ts Nafodtiwor® ms ditrite Epty miTy(s 5 m Tar 
< Tis Irs 7 iqur Arpe.ior. From ſome pillars iꝝ the 
Land of Seriad, in which they were inſcribed in iht ſacred 
diaet by the firſt Mercury Tyth, and after the flood were 
iras [lated out of the ſacred aialict into the Greek tongue in 


| Book I. 
of. 107, Olympiad, Tnis Manet ho Gebenyta was High Pritt 
of Heliopolis in tlie time of. Ptolam e Philadelphia, at whole + 
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Hierog lyphick Characters, and are laid np in books a 


the Riviſtryes of the Egyntian Temples, by Agathodewon, 
the ſecond Mercury, the Father of Tat. Certainly this fa- 
bulucs author could nut in fewer words have more fully ma- 
rifeſted li Ow: Impoſi ares, nor blaſted his own credit more 
then he hath done in theſe, whichit is a wonder ſo many 
{:arned min h ve taken ſo li tie notice of, which have found 
f equent occaſion to ſp:ak of Minetho and his Dynaſtyer. 
1 bis 1 ſhall mike appear by ſom: great impro babilities, and 
other plain s»-poſſibiliries which are concluded in them. The 
improbabilities ate, firſt ſuch pillars, being in ſuch a place 
s Seriad, and that place no mo:e ſpoken of either by 
limſelf, or by any ocher Egyprians, nor any uſe made of 
thoſ: in/criptions by any other bur bimſelf, As to this ter- 
14 Seriadica where it ſhould be, the very learned and ing ui- 
ſiti vt 
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ſiti ve Foſeph Scaliger plainly gives out, and ingenuouſly 
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proſeſſech his ignerance. For in his notes on the fragments 


of AManetho in Euſebius, when he comes to that «& 75355 


Z12449)44, he only laith, Quæ nobis ignota, quarant Studio- 


fi. But Iſaac Voſſivs in his late diſcourſes de ætate mundi, 
crics i, and confidently perſwades himſelf that it is the 
ſame with Feirath, mentioned Ag. 3. 16. Indeed were 
there nothingelſe to be conſidered but affinity of names, it 
might well be the ſame, but that O which we render 
the fone quirries, ſhould fignifie theſe pillars of Mercury, 
is ſomewba: hard to conceive, The Seventy render it, as 
himſeif obſerves, M 9ava@, by which they underſtand gra 
ven Image? ; So the word is uled 2 Chron. 33-19 Deut. 7. 
5. 1/44. 10 19. The-valgar Latine renders it a4 locum [- 
dolorum, which were the certain interpretation it Chytrew 
his conj. Rare were true, that Eglon bad lately ſer up Idols 


Not. in or, 
Euſeb. p. 
408. 

e t. 
mund. 
cap. 10. 


there; bur if it be meant of pillars, I cannot but approve 


of Junius his interpretation, which 1 conceive bids faireſt 
to be the genuine ſenſe of the place, viz. that theſe gene. 
here, were che 12 ſtones p tebed by Joſhua in Gilgal after 


Joſh. 4. | 


the Iſraelites paſſed over fordas; and theſe ſtones are (aid 19, 20,21, 


to be by Gilgal, Ag. 3.19. So that notwithſtanding this 
handſome cenjelture, e ate is far to ſerk. for the pillars of 
Mercury as ever we were, and thay be ſo to the worlds 
end. Secondly, the ſtanding of theſe pillars during the 
fl-od, which muſt be ſappated certainly to have ſome fin- 
gular yertue in them to reſiſt ſuch a torrent of waters, which 


overtittw the ſtrongeſt built houfes, and mit compacted 


* Cities, The p'ain impoſſibilities are firſt, that Manet bo 


ſhould tranſcribe his Dynaſtyes from the beginning of the 
Hiſtory of «Egypt, to almolt the time of Alexander, out 
of ſacred Inſcriptions of Thoyth, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the very firſt Dynaſty according to his own Com- 
prutation, Sure this Thoyth was an excellent Prophet , to 
write an Hiſtory for ab »ve 50OCO years to come, as Ma- 
#:thoreckons it. Secondly, it is as well ſtül, rhat bis Hi- 

ory after the flood ſhould be tranſlated into Hieregly> 
pbick Characters; what kind of tranſlatiou is that ? we 
had thought Hierog/yphicks had been repreſentations of 
things, 


„ 
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things, and not of ſounds and letters, or word.: How could © 
this Hiſtory ha ve at firſt been written in any tongue, when 
it was in Hieroglyphic kg ? Do Hieroglyphicks ſpeak in ſeve. 
ral Languages, and are they capable of changing their 
tongues ? But thirdly, it is as good Kill, that the ſecond Aer. 
cury or Agathodemon did tranſlate this Hiſtory ſo ſoon af. 

ter the Flood into Gretk: Was the Greek tengue ſo much 
in requeſt ſo ſoon after the Flood, that the e/Egyptian. 
Hiſtory for the ſake of the Greeks mult be tranſlated into 

Herold. l. a. their language ? Nay, is it not evident from Herodot as and 
Diod. I. Djsdorw, that the Greciagrwere not permitted {6 much 
c. 67. azany commerce with the AEgyrtians, till che time of P/am- 
methicus, which fell out in the 26. Dynaſty of Manet ho, and 
about a Century after the beginning of the Olympiads 7 We 
| ſec then how eredible an Author Manet ho is, and what 
truch there is like to be in the account of ancient times, gi. 
ven by the Egyptian Hiſtorians, when the chief of them lo 
lamentably and ominouſly fumbles in bis very entrance 

into it. : 
6.12, And yet as fabulous as this account is, which Manet ho 
gives of his taking bis hiſtory from theſe pifars before the 
Flood, I cannot but think that Foſephns, an Author other- 
. wiſe of good credit, took bis famous ſtory of Serths pillars 
concerning Aſtronomical obſervations before the flood, from 
this ſtory of Manet ho, and therefore I cannot but look 
upon them with as jealons an eye as on the other, al- 
rhough I know bow fend the world hath been upon that 
moſt ancient monument, as is pretended, of learning in the © 

world, Da Bartas bath writ a whole Poem on theſe 51. 
lays? and the truth is, they are fitter fab jet: for Ports then 
any elſe, as will appear on theſe conſiderations. Firſt, 
how ſtrangely improbable is it, that the poſterity of Seth, 

- who, as is pretended,' did foreknow a deſtratlion of the 
world to be by a flood, ſhould buſie themſelves to write 
Aſtronomical obſervations on pillars, ſor the benefit of thoſe 
who ſhould live after it ? Could they think their pi/lar, 
ſhould have ſome peculiar exemption above ſtronger ſtru. 
Ares, from the violence of the rowgh and fſurions water; ? 


If they believed the flood abſolutely aniverſal , for whom 
| = did 
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did they intend their o6/ervations ? if not, to what end 
did they make them, when the perſons ſurviving might 
communicate their inventions to them ? But ſecondly, if ei- 
ther one or both thele pillars remained, whence comes 
it to paſs that neither the Chaldeans, or any of the eldeſt 
pretenders to Aſtronomy, ſhould neither mention them, 


nor make any ule of them ? Nay thirdly, whence came 


the ſtudy of Aſtronomy to be fo lamentably defecti ve in 
thoſe ancient times, if they bad ſuch certain ob/ervations 
of the heavenly bedies gathered by ſo much experience of 
the perſons who lived before the Flood ? * how 
comes peſepbas himſelf to neglect this remarkable teſtimony 
of the truth of Scripture- hiſtory in his books againſt Appios, 
if he had thought it were ſuch as might be relyed on ? Fifth - 
ly, how comes Joſephus ſo careleſly to ſer dow the place in 
Syria where theſe pillars ſtood, that inquifitive perſons 
might have ſatisfied themſelves with the ſight of the pillars 
at leaſt, and what kind of Character: thoſe obſervations 
were preſerved in? But now, if we compare this of oſe- 
phus with Maneths bis ſtory, we ſhall find them ſo exactly 
:eſcmble each other, that we may well judge all thoſe pi/- 
lars to bave been taken out of the ſame quarry. Two 
things make it yet more probable : Fir, the name of the 
place wherein they ſtood, which Euſtathia in Hexaemeron 
rakes out of oſephus, and calls Zap the very ſame place 
with that in Manet ho. The other is the common uſe of the 
nme of Seth among the an,, as not only appears by 
Plutarch de I ſide c O ſiride, but 2 very place of Maus- 
tho; where it follows & E Zubtus, a book of bis bearing 


the title which Vettius Valens Antiochenus, tel's us is not cal- Apud $c4- 
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led Z2%s but $49, Now therefore eſephus, who frequently /ige-. por. 
uſeth the Teſtimony of Heathen Writers, and frequently of 7+ 5.438. 


this Manet ho, endeavoured to bring this fabulous relation 
of Manetho as near the truth as he could; therefore in 
ſte1d of Thoyth he puts Seth, and the fabulous hiſtory of 
e/£gypt, the inventions of the Patriarchs, and Syria in 
ſtead of Seriadice, n Country too large to find theſe pil- 


lars in, 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Childeas Hiſtory. 


The conte Antiquity among Heathen N ations, and the 
WAJES , 4 ing "3 Of the Chaldean Aſtrology, and 


tbe foundation of Pudicial Aſtrology. Of the Zavu, their 


Founder, who they were, no other then the old Chaldecs, © 
Of Beroſus and bus Hiſtory. An account of the fabulous | 
Dyneſtics of Beroius ad Manecho, From the Tranſla- * 
tion of the Scripture hiſtory into Creek in the time of Puo- | 
- lomy. Of that tranſletion and the time of it. Of Deme. © 
trius Phalerius. Scaligers arguments anſwered. Manethg © 
writ after the Septuagint, proved againſt Kircher; bu ar- 
guments anſwered, Of Rabbinical and Arabick, Amtbors, 
and their little credit in matter of hiſtory, The time of © 
Beroſus enquired into, his writing co-temporary with Phi- 


ladelphus. 


T He nex: whom our enquiry leads us to, are the Chi- 
drans, a Nation of great ard undoubred Antiquity, © 
being n probability the firit formed into a National Gowern- | 
ment zfter the Flood, and therefore the more capable of ha- 
ving theſe Arts and Sciencer flouriſh amorg tbem, wh ch 
might preſerve he try of eldeſt times to the view of p-. 
ferity. And yet even among theſe who enjoyed all the 
advantages of eaſe, quiet, and a flouriſhing Empire, we find 
ro wndonbred Or credible records preleryed, but the ſame 

vavity 8s among the e/fgyprianss in arrogating antiquity 
to themſelycs beyond all proportion of reaſex or ſatisfa- 
ction from their own hiſtory, to fill up that vaſt meaſure of 


time with, which ms kes it moſt probable what Diodoris ob- 


ſerves of chem, that in things pertaining to their. arts the 

made uſe of Lunar years of 30 days, ſo they h:d need, when 
Tully tells us that they boaſted of obſervations of the Scars | 
for 47 0000 years, which aſter Diodoras bis computation, and 


the vnlgar account of years from the beginning of the world, 4 


Will 
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will fall near upon, if not before the Creation, It had 
been ;wpoſſivlc for chem to have been ſo extravagant in 
their acconns Of themſelves, had they but preſerved the 
hiſtory of their Nation in 3ny certain records, For want 
of which, the tradition of the eldeſt times, varying in the 
ſeveral families after their diſpirſion, and being gradually 
corru ted by the policy of their Leaders, and thole cerrs- 
prions readily embraced by the pre dominancy of ſelf love 
in the ſeveral Nations, thence atoſe thoſe. vain and eager 
conteſts between the Chaldeans , Scythians, gin, 
and e/Ethispians, concerning the antiquity of their ſeve- 
ral Nations : which may be ſeen in Disdorws, and others: 
by which ic moſtevidently appears that they bad no certain 
hiſtory of their own Nation:: for none of them inſiſt upon 
any records, but only upon ſeveral probabilities from the 
vat ure of their Country, and the Climares they lived under. 
Neither need P/ammeticus have been put to that ridicu- 
lous way of deciding the controver ſie by his two infant. 
bred up without any converſe with men, concluding the 
language they ſpake would maniſeſt the great antiquity of 
the Nation it belonged to: Whereas it is more then pro- 
bable they had ſpoken none at all, had they not earned the 
inarticulate voice of the goats 2 had more converſe with 
then men, The making »ſe of ſuch ways to decide this con · 
troverſie doth not only argue the great weakneſs of thoſe 
times as to natural knowledge ; but theabloluce defe# and 
inſufficiency of them, as to the giving any certain account 
of the ſtate of ancient times. | 


Of which the 'Chaldears bad advantage above all o- 


ther Heathen Nations, not only | ving in a ſetled Coun- 
ry, but in or zear that very place where the grand Ance- 
ers of the world hzd their chief qbode and re ſidencr. 


Whereby we ſee bow wxfaithful a thing tradition is, and 


how ſoon-it- is corrapted or fails, where it hath no ſure 


recerds to bottom its ſelf upon. But indeed it is the lefs, 
vonder that there (hould be a confuſion of hiſtories, where 
7 there had been before-of engen; ard that ſuch whoſe 


a delign and memory God bad blaſted before, ſhould aſter- 


wards forget their own original. But as if the Cbald2an; 
nad 


a 
* 
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hid retained ſomething fil) of their old aſpiring mind to 
reach up to heaven, the only thing they were eminent for, 
and which they were careful in preſerving of, was ſome 
Aſtrencmical obſervations, which Tally tells us they bad e 
great cenveniency for, by the reaſon of the plain and even | 
ſituaticn of their Country , whereby they might have a lar. 
ger proſpict of the heavenly bediet, then thoie who lived in. 
mountaineus Countries could have. And yet even for this ; 
(which they were ſo ſamous for, that the name Chai. 
ans piſſed tor Aſtrelegers in the Rowan Empire ) we have 
no very great reaſon to admire their exce/lency in it, con- 
ſiderirg how ſoon their ] in Aſtronomy dwindled into 
that which by a gre:t Catachreſis n called judicial Aſtro- 
logy. The original of which is moſt evident among them, 
as all other Heathen Nations, to have been from the Hivi- 
rity which, they atttibuted to the Star,; in which yet 
they were far more rational then thoſe who rowadmire that 
Arc; For, granting their bypothefis, that the Stars were 
Gods, it was but reaſonable they ſhould determine contis- 
gent eff. #; , but it is far from being ſo with them who 
take away the foundation of all rhoſe celeſtial houſes, and 
yet attribute the ſame effe; to them, which they did, who *? 
believed 8 Divinity in them, The Chaldæant, as Diod- 
rat relates, ſet 30 Stars under the Planets , theſe they 
called fwaeuis eds; others they had 8s Princes over theſe," 
which they called 5% Srv xveive , the former were au the © 
privy Counſellers, and ibeſe the Princes over thew, by whom | 
in theiy courſes they ſuppoſed the courſe of the year to be r. 
gulated. We ſee then what a near affinity there was be - 
tween Aſtrology and the Divinity of the Stars, which makes 
Tetrab. 1.2. Prolomy call them Atheiſts who condemned Aftrology, be- 
cauſe thereby they deſtroyed the main of their Religions, 
which was the worſhipping the Stars for Gods, But it ſeens 
Georg. l. 16 by Strabo, that one of the Sets of the Chaldeans did fo 
hold to Aſtronomy Rill, that they wholly rejected Gene» -· 
thlialogy, which cauſed a great diviſion among the Orc 
/- and the Jer ſippeni, two Sefts among them, ſo called from 
the places of their babitations. | 4 5 
A 
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And if we reckon the Zabii among the CHa 2s 5, 3. 
Muimonides ſeems to do, we have a further evidence of the 
Plaxetzry Driries fo much in —_ among the Cbaldeans; More Ne- 
for, the deſcription he gives of them is to this purpoſe, vech p.3. 
that they had no other godi but the Stars to whom they made * 
ſtatues and images, to the Sun golden, to the Moon fil ver, and 
ſo to the reſt of the Planets of the mettali dedicated to them. 

T bh eimages derived an influence from the Stars to which they 

were erected, which had thence” a faculty of feretelling future 

things , which is an exact deſcription of the #!X5% or Taliſ- jr Scaliger, 
mans ſo much in requeſt among the heatbens ; ſuch as the ep, ad Ca- 
Palladium of Troy is ſuppoſed by learned men to have beg Hab. er ep. 
Theſe T aliſmanz are by the ew called Davids backlers, an — See 
are much of the ſame nature with the antient Terapbim — 
both being accurately made according to the psſirions of the "4 8 
heavens ; only, the one were to feretell future things, the Salmaſ. de 
other for the driving away ſome calamity, Concerning A. cue. 
theſe Z abis Maimoni des tells us, that the nndeſtanding their ) 575+ 
rites Would ge agreat dial of light to ftveral — * of 
Scriptare which now lye in obſcurity; but little is ſuppoſed 

to be yet further known of them then what Scaliger bach 

ſaid, that they were the more Eaftern Chaldzans, which be 

fercheth from the pgnification of the word; ſeveral of their 

books are extant aich Scaliger, among the Arabians, but 

none of them are yet diſcovered to the Emropean world. 
Salmaſins thinks theſe Z abii were the Chaldeans inhabiting 
Meſopotamia, to which it is very conſonant which Aaime- 

ri des ſaith, that Abraham had his education among them. Said pe jure 
Batricides cited by Mr. Selden, attributes the original of their nat. et gene. 
. religion to the time of Nahor, and to Zarauchath the Perfian as * 2 & 7. 


, | Zoroaſter , who in all probgþility is the ſame with the 


the Auther of it, who is 372 to be the ſame with 


Zertceſt of the Perſees, a Sect/ of the antient Perſians living 
now among the Banyan: in the Indies, Theſe give a more 
fall and exact accennt concerning the original, birth, educe 
tion, and Enthuſiaſmes, or Revelations of their Zertooft then 
any we meet with in any Greek hiftorians , three books they 
tell us of which Zertooſt received by Revelation, or rather 
one book, conſiſting of three af tracts, whereof the firſt 

2 Was 


4. 
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was coucerning judicial Aſtrology, which they call Aftoode- * 
ger; the ſecon&conceruing Phyſick, or the knowledge of 3 
natural things; the third was called Zertooſt ſrom the bringet 
of ir, conrairicg their religious rites ; the fi- ſt was commit- 
ted to the Ze/epps or Magies, the lecord to Phyſicians, the 
third to the Darooes or Charch-men, wherein are containe4 © 
the ſeveral precepts of their Law ; we have | kewiſe the rites 
and cuſtoms of theſe Perſees in their worſhip of fire, with 
many 0:her particular rites of heirs pabliſhed ſometime # 
ſince by one Mr. Lord, who was 2 long imereſident among | 
them at Sarrat ; by which we may not only y:derſtand | 
much of the re/;g;on of the 2n:ient Perſians, but if I miſtake 
nor, ſome a hit of the Zabii tao, © My reaſons are, becauſe 
the antient Zaradcha or Zvroafter is by Sid Batricide 
made tbe Author of the Zabii as we haye ſeen already, who 
was undoubtedly the founder of the Perſian worſhip, or ra- 
ther a promoter of it among the Peſrans; For Amin 
Bi}. J. 23, Marcellinus tells us that he was inſtructed in the rites of che 
c baldeans which he added to the Perſan rites ; belides, 
their agreement in the chief point of Idalatyy, the worſhip o 
the Sun, and conſequently the ea or Symbol of the San, 
the erernal fire, is evident; which as far as we can learn, was 
the great and moſt early 1golatry of the Eaſtern Countries; 
and ſurther we find God in — 26. 30. threatnirg 
to deſtroy their. DnD their Images of the Sun, ſome render 
it; but molt probably by that word is meant the 7v2z194s rhe 
v.VA. hearths where they kept their perpetual fire, for thoſe are 
1dol.1,2.c,9g IBN from MAN which is uſed both for the Sun and Fire. 
| Now hence it appears that this 7do/atry was in uſe among 
the Nations about Paleſtine z elle there bad been no need of 
ſo ſevere a threatning againſt it, and therefore moſt — | 
bly the vites of the is ( which muſt help us to explai 
the reaſons of ſome particular poſitive precepts in the Le. 
vitical Law relating to 1de{atry) are the ſame with the rices 
of the Chaldeant and Perfians, who all agreed in this wor- 
ſhip of the Sun and Fire which may be yet more probable 
from what Aſaimonides faith of them, that Gens Zabea erat 
ens que implevit tot um orbem; it could not be then any ob- 
ſcute Nation, but ſuch as bad the largeſt pread in tbe 
| Eaſtern | 
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I che memory of his «»ſurpatien, by burning the records of all 


| * * Beroſms, not the comnterfeit of Annime, whoſe vizard we ſhall 
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Eaſtern Countries, which could be no other then the antient 
Chaldeansirom whom the Per ans derived their wor ſhip. 
It may noc ſeem altogether improbable that Buam the 
famous Soxth/ayer was one of theſe Zabii, eſpecially if ac- 
 corciag to Salmaſius his juggement they i! h. bited AMcſopo. 
tamia; for Balaams Country leems to be there, for it is laid, 
Numb. 22. 5. that he awelt in Pethoy by the river, i. e. faith 
the Chaldee Paraphraſt,in Peer of Syria by Euphrates, which 
in £cripture is called the river, Elay 8.7. But from this great 
obſcurity us to the hiftory of ſo ancient and ſo large a people 
as theſ. Zabi; are ſuppulcd to be, we have a further evidence 
to our purpoſe of the defect vece's and inſuſſiciency of the 
Eiſtern h ſtories as to the giving any full accoum of them- 
nelves and their own original. 
We are told indecd by ſotne, that Nabonaſſor did burn F. 4. 
and deſtroy all the antient records oMthe Chaideims which 
ey had diligently preſerved amen;ſt them before, on pur- 
poſe to raiſe the greater reputation to himſelf, and blot out 


their own antient Kings, Which is a conceit | ſuppoſe hath 
no other ground then that the famous era ſo much cele- 
brated by Afronomers and others, did bear the name of 
Nabeneffer. Which ( if we ſhould be ſo greedy of all empty 
conjtctures which tend to our purpoſe as to take them for 
truths) would be a very ſtrong evidence of the falſbeod and 
vaxity of the Chaldeans in cheir great pretences to antiquity, 
But as the caſe{tands in reference to their hiſtory we finde 
more evidence from Scripture to aſſert their juſt antiquity, 
then ever they are able to produce out of any wndowbred 
records of their own. Which yet hath been endeayoured 
by an Anthoy boch of ſome credit and antiquity, the true 


have occaſion to pull off afterwards, This Beroſua was as 
7oſephns and Tatianus aſſure us, 4 Prieft of Belus, and a Ba- © Appl 
bylonian born, but after Ward: flouriſhed in the Iſle of Co, and Sten 
wes the firſt who brought the Chaldein Aſtrology in reque ſt 
among the Greeks ;, in honour to whoſe ume and wemory, 
the Athenians (who were never backward in applaading 
thoſe who brought them the greateſt news, eſpecially if 

| ſuitabit 


Append. ad 


1 deEmzad, the Father of Nebachadonoſor , of which Scaliger bath fully 
ſpoken in his notes upon bis fragments. ; | 

Far be it from me to derogate any thing even from - 
phane hiſtories, where they do not enterfere with the Sacra! 
hiſtory of Scri ture; and it is certaihly the beſt ;:mprovement © 
of theſe to make them draw water to the Sanctuary, and to 
ſerve as ſmaller-Sters to cond} us in our way, when we 


Temp. 
9, 
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en account of the moſt ancient times, and reckons up bis two 


Foſephns, Tatianus, Euſebius and others, have been very 


uſeful, not only for proving the truth of t hiſtory of Scyj- ; 
pture to the beathens ;, but alſo for illaſtnatiag ſome paſſager | 
concerning the Babylonian Empire: as making Nabopolaſſer > 


cannot enjoy the benefit of that greater light of Sacred 
biſtory. But that which I impeach theſe prophane bhiſtoria © 


of, is only an inſ»fficiency as to that account Of antient times, 1 
* 


wherein they are io far trom giving light to Sacred Records 
that the deſign of ſetting of them »p, teems to be for cui 
a cloud upon them, Which may ſeem ſomewhat the more 


probable in that thoſe monſtrous accounts of the c/Ayyprian 4 
and Chaldean Dynaſtyes did never publick'y appear in the * 
world in the Greek tongue, till the time that our Sacred © 


records were tranfleted into Sreck at Alexandria, For till 
that time when chis ant hentick hiſtory of the werld was 
drawn forth from its privacy and retirement, (being as it 
were lockt up before among the Iſraelites at Fudea) into 
the publick »otice of the world about the time of Prolomew 
Philadelphwa , theEle vain pretenders tO antiquity thought not 
themſelves ſo much concerned to ſtand up for the credis of 
their own Nations. For till that time the creduloxs world 
not being acquainted with any certein report of the cyeati- 


on and propagation of the world, was apt to ſwallow any thing 
that was given forth by thoſe who were. had in ſo great 


eſteem 


: 
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ſaitable to their former ſuperſtition) ereſted a ſtatue for him 3 
with a guilded tongue. A good emblem of his biſtory which 
made a fair and fpecions ſbew, but was not that within, 
which it pretended to be; eſpecially where be preteu / rogive 


Dynaſtyes before the time of Belus 1 but of them afterwards, 4 
It cannot be deayed but ſome fragments of big hiſtory which © 
have been preſerved from ruine by the care and induſtry of © 


| 


OY 
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eſteem 28 the Chaldeanand £2 Di] Prieſts were : Becauſe 
it was ſuppoſed that thoſe prr/ſons who were freed from 
o her, avecations, had more fafure to inquire into theſe 
things, and becauſe of their myfergows hiding what they bad 
from the v»/gar, were pre'umed to bave a great deal more 
then they bad, But now when the Sun of righteouſneſs was 
approaching this Horizon of the world, and in order to that 
the Sacred biftory like Ihe day far was to give the world 
notice of it, by which tłe former hadiwe and miſts began to 
fly away, ic concerned all thote whoſe intereſt lay in the 
tormer ignorance of mankind, as much as they could to raiſe 
all their sgnes fat ui and whatever might tend to obſcure that 
approaching light by invalidating the credit of that which 
came to befpeak its acceptance. 

t is very eſervable to conſider what gradations and ſteps 
there were in the world to the appearance of that grand light 
which came down from heaven to direct us in our way 
thither; how the werld not long before was awakened into 
a greater 5nquiftivene/ſs then ever before, how knowledge 
grew into repute, and what methods divine providence uſed to 
give the inquiſitive worlda taſte of Trath at preſent to ſtay 
their fomacks, and prepare them for that further 45/covery 
of it afterwards, In order to this that Nation of the e. 
which was an incloſed garden before, was now thrown open, 
and many of the plante removed and ſet in forrain Coun- 
tries, not only in Babylon ( whereeven after their return 
were left three famous Schools of learning. Sora, Pombedi- 
tha, and Nebarda) but ine/£gypt too, where multitudes of 
them by Alexanders favour were ſetled 3t Alexandria, 
where they had opportunity to ſeaſon thoſe two great foun- 
tains, whence the current of knowledge ran into the reſt of 


the world, And now it was not in ry only that God was 


knows, but he whoſe nawe was great in Iſrael, did make way 
for the knowledge of himfelf among all the Nations of the 
earth, And that allwiſe God who directed the Magi by a 


far to. Chriſt, making uſe of their former skill in Aſtronomy . 


to take notice of that far which came now. on a peculiar 
errand to them tolead them to their Saviour (The great 


Cod condeſcending ſo far to menkznd, as to takt 3 
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of particular inclinations, aud to accommodate himſelf to 


them, for which purpoſe it is very obſervable that he 


appeared in another way to the e men then to the rr 
Shephrards ) the ſame God made uſe of the curioſity and i- 


. 5. qui/itivencſt after nowleage which was in Ptolomans bil- 
1 (which No ſo much applauded for by Athenew © 
neun l.5. and others) to bring to light the moſt adyantageous know 


cap. 9. 


$, 7. 


liage which the world ever had before the coming of Chriſt ” 
in the fleſh. And that great Library of bis erecting at 14 
exandria did never deſerve that title till it had lodged thoſe 
Sac red records, and then it did far better then the old one 
of Oſymanduas . of which Hiſtorians tell us this was thc 
Inſcription Lan t. The ſhop of the ſouls Phyſick, 5 

But this being a matter of ſo much conct ment in order © 
to our better underſtanding the original of theſe vaſt as- - 
coupts of time among the Chaldeans and A gin, anda © 
[abje& not yet touched by any, we ſhall a lictle ſurther i- 


I rove the probability of it, by taking a more particular ac- © 


count of the time when the Scriptures were firſt tra ſlated, 
and the occaſion might thereby be given to theſe Eg yprian; © 


and Chaldeans to produce their fabulous account into the 


vie w of the world. Whether the Scriptares had been ever be- 
fore tras ſlated into the Greek language, (though it be aſſert · 
ed by lome antient writers of the Church,) is very que» | 
ftionable, chiefly upon this account, that a ſufficient reaſon © 
cannot be aſſigned of underiaking a new tranſlation at 
Alexandria if there had been any extant before. Eſpecially 


if all choſe circumſtances of that tranſlation be true which 


are commonly received and delivered down to us with 
almoſt an unani mous conſent of the perſons who bad greater 
advantages of knowing the certainty of ſuch things, then we 
can have at this great diftance of time. And therefore cer- 
tainly every petty conject ure of ſome modern though [earned 
men, ought not to bear ſway agaialt ſo unanimous g tranditi- 
en in a matter of ſact, which cannot be capable of being 
proved but by the teſtimony of former ages. And it is ſome- 
what ſtrange that the finge teſtimony of one Hermippus in 


Vit. Dime Diogenes Laertius ( whole age and authority is ſomewhat 


[ils 


deubtſul concerning only one particular referring to 


Demetrint © 


Ch3. The Trath of Scripture» Hiſtery aſſerted. 
Demetrius Phalerens, ſhould be thought of force enough 
among perſons of judgement as well as learning, to infringe 
the credibility of the whole ſtory delivered with fo much 
conſent, not only by Chriſtian , but Fewiſh Writers ,, the 
teſtimony of one of which (every whit as conſiderable as 
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Her mippus) viz. Ariſtobulus Fudens a Peripatecical Philo. {&. Piep. 


ſopher ia an Epiſtle ro Prolomy Philsmetor doth plinly 
aſſert that which was ſo much queſtioned , concerning D- 
metrius Phalert as. 

But whatever the truth of all the particular circumſtances 
be, which I here exqaire not alter, nor the anthority of that 
Ariſteus from whom the ſtory is received, nor whether this 
tran ſl atiomwas made by c ſent out of ud, or by Jews 
reſiding at Alexandria, it ſufficeth for our purpoſe that chis 
tranſlation was made beſore either the Chaldæ an Dynaſt yes 
of Beroſns, or the AÆ gien of Mane: ho were publiſhed to 
the World. In order to wh ch it is neceſſary to ſhew in what 
time this tranſtation was effected; and herein that channel 
of tradition which conveyes the truth of the thing in one 
certain courſe, runs not with fo even a ſtream concerning 
the exact time of it; all indeed agree that it was about the 
time Of Prolomens Philadelphns , but in what years of his 


Evanegel, 


„ I, 


$.8, 


Animad, 


raign, is very dubious. Joſeph Scaliger who hach tronbled Nd. 
the waters ſo much concerning the particular circumſtances Rub 


time of Ptolomaus Philadelfbus; only be contends with 
Africanus that it ſhould be done in the 132. Olympiad 


= which is in the 33. year of Prolomens Philadelphns , but 


Euſebius and Terom place it in the very beginning of his 
raign, which I thirk is far more probable, and that in the 
time when Prolomens Philadelphus raigned with bis Father 


= Prolomens Lag : for ſo it is moſt certain he gid for two years 


before his Fathers death. By which means the great diff - 


. exlty of Scaliger concerning Demetrius Phalerens is quite 
taken off; for Hermippus ſpeaks nothing of Demetrius his . gcaticer, 


of this tranſlation, yet fully agrees that it was done in the 1734. 


being out of favour with Philadelpbus, during his Fathers ib. Thea» 


life, but that upon his fathers death, he was hani ſba by him, crit. Scho. 


and dyed in his baniſbment; ſo that Demetrius might have 197,17. 


the overſight of the Library at Alexandria and be the x 
A | 


mn gy, 
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main inſtrument of pony this tranſlation, and yet 
thoſe things be after true which Hermippus ſpeaks , vid 

when Prolomens Ligi or Soter was now derd, For it tands © 

not to reaſon, that during his Fathers life Philadelphia ſhould 

diſcover his diffleaſure againſt Demetrius, it being cos. 

ceived upon the advice given to his Father for preferring 

the lons of A-ſinoe to the Crown, before the fon of Berenict. 

Moſt | kely thecefore it is that this trenſtatian might de 

begun by the means of Demetrius Phalerew in the time 

of Philadelphiyy his raigning wich his Father, but it may 

be not finiſhed till afcec the death of Heter when Phila- 

delphus raigned alone. And by this now we can per. | 

ſectly reconcile that difference which is among the Father: 
concerning the time when this tranſlation was made, For 

Trenens attributes ic to the time of Ptelomaus Lagi. Clil- 

mens Alexandrinus queſtions whether in the time of 

Lagi or Pbiladelphus; the reſt of the Cherus carry it for * 
Philadelphws ; but the words of Anatolins in Enſebins ciſt 

nA. £61, it fully for both; for there ſpeaking of Ariſtobulus, he 
7c. 26. ſaith, he was one of the ſeventy who interpreted the Scriptures 
ö to Ptolomæus Philadelphus and hi Father, and dedicated hu 
Commentaries upon the Law to both thoſe Kings. Hee ſane | 
ownem ſcrupulum eximunt, ſaith Voſſins upon producing 


r a this teſtimony, thu puts it out of all doubt; and to the ſame a 
ap. 12, Purpoſe ſpeaks the learned Jeſuite Petavius in his notes on 


Pag. 3 90. Bpiphani ui. 0 f ä 5 
3. 9. Having thus far cleared the time when the Tran ſlatios 
of* the Scriptures into Greek was made, we ſhall find our 
conjetture much ſtrengthened, by comparing this with the 
age of the fore · mentioned Hiſtorians, HManitho and Bero' 
ſui. Manet ho we have already made appear to have lived 
in the time of Peplomens Philadelphus, and that, ſaith Veoſ- 
fins, after the death of Soter. le is evident from whatre- 
mains of him in Euſibias his Chronica, that he not only 
flouriſhed in the time of Y hilade/phns, but writ his hiſtcry 
at the ſpecial command of Philadelphut, 2s manifeſtly ap- 
e Gals. rears by the remaining Epiſtle of Manet ho to him, ſtill e- 
tant in Euſebius. This command of Philadelphns might very 
nrobably be occaſioned upon the view of that account, which 
| the 
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the Hel Scriptures, being then tranſlated into Greek, did 
give of the world, and the propagation Of mankind, upon 
which, we cannot imagine but ſo inquiſitive a perſon as 
Philadelphw was, would be very earneſt to have his cario- 
firy ſatisfied, as to what the ian Prieſts ( who bad 
boaſted ſo much of enr.quity ) could produce to confront 
wich the Scriptares, Whereupon the task was underta. 
ken by this Aſaxerbo High Prieſt of Heliopols , whereby 
thoſe things which the gp Prieſts had to that time 
kept ſecret in their Cloyſters, were now aivmlged and ex- 
poſed to the judgement ot che learned world; but what Ja- 
tufactien they were able to give inquiſtive minds, as to the 
main (1754707, or wat ter en qui red after, may partly appear 
by what liath been ſaid of Maxetho already, and by what 
ſhall be ſpoken of bis Dynaſtyes afterwards. 

But ail this will not periwade Kircher; for, whatever 
Scaliger, ray, what Manet ho himſelf ſays to the contrary, 


de, with the confidence and learning ot a Puite, afficms, 


* 

. 
bw... 

oY 


that this Manet ho is elder then Alexander the gre:t, For 


2 theſe are his words, Frequens apud priſcos hiſtoricss Dyna Ocaiy. 


ſtiarum eEgyptiacarum fit mentio, quarum tamen alium gt. 
ant horem none nift Manet hontm Sebennytam, Sacer- — 1. Sy. 
dotem eAEgyptium, quem ante tempora Alexanari , quicquid * 
dicat Scaliger, in e/Egypto floruiſſe comperio. Certainly — 
more then ordinary evidence may be expected after ſo 
confident an affirmation; but whatever that perſon be in 
other undertakings, he is as unhappy a perſon in Philology, 
as any that have pretended ſo much acquaintance with it. 
One would think, he that had been twenty years,fs he telis 
us himſelf, courting the egyptian Myſteries for compaſ- 
ſing his Oedipus, ſhould have found lome better arguments 
to prove an aſſertion of this nature, then meerly the tefi- 
mony of Joſephus, the Hebrew bool ?achaſin , and ſome A- 
rabick, Writers, not one of all which do mention the thing 
they are brought for, viz. ht Manetho was elder then 
Alexander, Al the buſineſs is, they quote him as an an- 
cient I ritef; but what then? The Author of the Book 
7? nchaſim was Abraham E acuth a Jew of Salamancha, who 
writ in the year of our Lord 1502, and this book was firſt 
H 2 - printed 
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printed at Conſtantinople, 1556, Might not this man then 
well mention Manetho as an ancient Writer, if be flou- 
riſhed above 1600 years before him, in the time of Pia. 
mens Philadelphus * And wha: if ſome Arabick Writers 
mention bim ꝰ are they of ſo great antiquity and credit 
themſelves, that it is anevidence Manerho lived in Alexan. 
dera time to be praiſed by them? It would be well if Xir. 
cher, and other /earned men, whothink the world is grown * 
to ſo preit ſtupidity, as to believe exe ythirg to be a j 
wh ch is far fetched, would firſt sſſert ard vind.cate the 
antiquity and fidelity of their Arabick Authors, ſuch 36 
Gelaldinus, Abenephi, and miny others, before they expe&t 7? 
we ſhould part wi hour more authentick Records of Hiſt- 
y for thoſe fabulons relation which they are ſo full fraught 
withel. Were it here any part of my preſent buſineſs, it 
were an eaſie matter ſo to lay open the ignorance, falſity, ©: 
and fabulonſneſs of thoſe Arabians whom that Author relies 
ſo much upon, that he could not be freed from a deſign *% 
to impoſe upon the world, who makes uſe of their Teſt;- 
meony in maters of ancient times without a Caveat. I krow 
none fir to believe theſe Arabic Writers as to theſe things, 
but thoſe who have faith enough to concelt the Rabbins in 
matter of Hiſtory, Of whom Origen faith, adm win ww ON 
e, Laier , wv Hue g . Who are, 2s Grotins truly # 
' Celſum . 1 . od - © 4 . y 5 
"ibs faith, peſſims hiſterie Magiſtri; nam ex quo patria th 
Amot, in ſunt, omxis apud illos hiſtoria craſſit erroribur & fabuly iſt 
Mat 24 24 inquinata, quibus & proinde nibil credendum tft, nifp ali. 
ande teſtes acceder ant. And as If. Cauſaben paſſeth this 0 
ive cit. ad Harp, but due cenſure upon them, Rabl inis abi de Lingaa 
bean. 16. Hibraica agitun & works alicyjus preprittate, vel aliquoT al+ * 
S. 8. mudico inſtituto merito a Chriſtiaxis tribui non parum; abi 
viro 4 verbis ventitur ad ret, aut ad hiſtoriam , vel rerum 
antiquarum veteru populi txplicaticntm, viſi falls & cini 
volumny, nihil admodum iſſe illi fidei halendum. Sexcenti 
argumentis hoc facile probarem i id nunc rftrem, And in 
reference to their ancient rites a9 well as biftory , Jopeph 
Scaliger hath given this verdict of them. AMarifeſta iſt 
fuderrum ixſcitia, qui cum nſuviterum rituum, etiam eo- 


rum cegnitionem amiſerunt, & multu que ad corum [acra 
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& liſtoriam pertinent, longe melius vos teneamus quam ipſi. 
The ſame which theſe very /earzed perſons lay of Rabbi - 
nical, may with as much truth be ſaid of theſe Arabick 
Writers, in matters of ancient hiſtory, which I bave bere in- 
ſerted, to ſhew the reaſon why 1 bave thought the teſtimony 
of either of theſe two ſorts of perſons ſo incon ſiderable in the 


matter of our future diſcourſe ; which being hifforical, 


ant the greateſt antiquity, little relief is to be ex- 
pꝛcted from either of them in order thereto, Bne to re- 
turn to Kircher. It is freely granted that Peſephus; an 
Author of credit and age, ſufficient to give his opinion in 
this caſe, doth very frequently cite Manetho in his g- 
ptian Hiſtory; particularly in hislearned Books againſt Ap- 
pion; but where he doth give the leaſt intimation of M. 
net ho being elder then Alexander, I am yet to ſeek, But 
Kircher will not yet leave the matter ſo, but undertakes 
to give an account of the miſt:ke ; which is, that there 
were two Maxeths*s beſides, and both C,£gyprians, men- 
tioned by Said: one a Mendefian, who writ of the Pre- 


2 paration of the Egyptian oper, a kind of perfume nſed by 


the e/£gyptian Prieſts, The other a Dioſpolitan, who writ 
ome Halil and Aſtroxomical Treatiſes, whoſe works 
he hears are preferved in the Duke of Florence his Libra. 
rie; and this was he (faith he) who lived in the times of 
Auguſtus , whom many by the eaquivocation of the name 
have confounded with the ancient Writer of the Cfgyprian 


Djnſtayes. Is it poſſible ſo learned a peſuite ſhould diſ- 


cover ſo little judgement in ſo few words? For firſt, who 
ever aſſerted the Writer of the Dynaſtyes to have lived in 
the time of Augaſt s? Yet ſecondly,if that Manet bo whom 
Snuidas there ſpeaks of, lived in Auguſtus his time, accord- 
ing to Kircher, then it mnſt neceſſirily follow, that the 
Compiler of the Dynaſt yes did: for it is evident to any one 
that looks into Fuidas, that he there ſpeaks of the ſame 
Manitho, for theſe are his words, Martes d A 
Tis A. r, © SigνE,nm e punorozrs> Kc. Can any thing 
be more plain then that he bear ſpeaks of Jfanctho Se- 
bennjte, who was the Aut bor of the Dynaſt yes, though he 
wight write other things beſides, of which $»idas there 

| ys ſpeaks ? 
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ſpeaks > But Kircher very wiſely , in tranſlating Sides 
bis words, leaves ont Zs&wmvms, which decides the contrg« +7 
ver ſie, and makes it clear that he ſpeaks of the fame Al. 
net bo, of whom we have been diſcourſing. Thus it {till - 
appears that this Aſaneths is no elder then the time of 


Prolomy Philadelphna, which was the thing to be pro- 
ved, 8 


10. Now for Bereſiu, although the Chaldeans had occaſion ; 


enough given them beſore this time, to produce their anti. 
quities by the Fews converſe with them in Babylon , yer we 
find this Author the firſt who durſt adventure them abroad, 


ſuch as they were, in Greek, Now that this Bers/as publ ſned 
his hiſtory after the time mentioned, I thus prove, Tatiany © 


Aſſyriza tells us that he writ the Chaldai K biftory in three 
books, and dedicated them to Antiochia, T6 47 Tin ]⁰ 7piny 
as it is read ia the fragment of Tatianus preſerved in 
Prap, E- * Enſebins : but it mult be acknowledged that in the Para 


wang. Ko. dition of Tatianus, as well as the Baſil, it is thus read, 


p. 289. cd. r *AMiardpcy 145 oras, Arnd M wT env gelte, here it 
Rob. Sſcph. relates to ihe third from Alexander, in the other to the 
third from Feleucus; Now if we reckon the third ſo as to 
rake the perſon from whom we reckon in, for the firſt, ac- 
cording to the reading in Emſebins, it falls to be Antiochyy 


called 9:65 ccording to the other reading it falls to be 4. 
tiochns Soter; for Seltucus ſucceeded Alexander in the ing. 


dom of Syria; Antiochns Soter, Selencus; Antiochns bd, 


. Scaliger Antiochus Soter. But according to either of theſe reading, 


— our purpole is ſufficiently proved. For Antiochns Soter be- 
5. 392. 8 gan to reign in Syria in the ſiæth year of Ptol. Philadelpbu 
ä in egypt; Antiochni%s lu.ceeded him, in the 22. year 
of Philadelphus; no the ſooneſt that the hiſtory of Beroſm 


could come forth, muſt be in the reign of Antiochus Soter, * 


which according to our accounts is fome competent time 
after the tram lation of the Scripture into Gyeek , but ifit 
were not till the time of Anriochns 825, we cannot but imi- 


gine that the report of the account of antiene times in the 


Scriptures was ſufficiently divulged before the pabliſhing of 
this hiſtory of Beroſus; and it may be Beyoſws might ſome: 
what looner then others underſtand all marac, 
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andria, becauſe the place of his chief reſidence, was where 

Prolomy Philadelphns was born, which was in the 7ſtle of Co. De hiſt. 

Bu: Voſſtus goes another way to work to prove the time of Gree. 4, 1. 
# Bero/n;, which is this. He quotes it out of Pliny that Bero- 3 3 

{nx recorded the h ſtory of 480 years, which, ſaith he, — pray 

muſt be reckoned from the æra of Nabongſſer. Now this be. g. (6. " 

gan in the ſecond year of tbe 8. Olympiad, from which time 

it we reckon 480 years, it falls upon the latter end of Au- 

riochus Foter; and ſo his hiſtory could not come out before 

the 22. 0t Prol. Philadelphns, or very lictls before. Thus we 

have made it evident, that theſe two great hiſtorians are 

younger even then the tranſlation of the gibleinto Greek, by 

which it appears probable chat they were provoked to pub- 

liſh their fabulous Dyniſties to the world. And ſo much to 

ſhew the 5n/»fficiency of the Chaldean hiſtory, as to the ac- 

couat of ancient times: Which we ſhall conclude with the 

cenſure of Strabo a grave and judicious Author concerning 

the antiguities of the Perſians, Medes, and Syriabs, whichGeogrl.x1; 
7 ſ.ith be, have not obtained any great credit in the world, | 
= Os Me F ovyycrtior d x) cAcuvdiey , becauſe f the 


ſimplicity and fabulonſneſs of their hiſtorians, From hence 
we lee then that there is no great credibility in thoſe hiſto- 
ries which are impesebed of falſhood by the moſt grave 


and judicious of heathen writers; 
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CHAP. IV. 
The defe& of the Gæcian Hiſtory, 


> 
1 


T hat maxifeſted by three evident arguments of it. 1 The fa. 
buleuſneſs of the Portical age of Greece. The «Antiquity | 
of Poetry. Of Orpheus and the antient Poets, hence the | 
Poctical Fables korrowed. The advancement of Pottry and 
Idolatry together in Greece. The different cenſures of 
Strabo and Etatoſthenes concerning the Poetical age of 
Greece; and the reaſon: of them. 2.T be eldeft Hiſtorian; * 
of Greece are of ſulßected credit, Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, © 

and others; of moſt of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we have 
nothing left but their names, of others only the ſubjeft; they | 
treated of, and ſome fragments. 3. Thoſe that are extant, * 
either confeſs their ignorance of eldeſt ti mes, or plainly diſc'- 
der it, Of the firſt ſort are Thucydides and Plutarch; ſeve- 
ral evidences of the Græciags Ignorance of the true origi- 
aal of Nations. Of Herodotus and hu miſtakgs ;, the Greeks © 
5gnorance in Geography diſcovered, and thence their inſuſi. 
CIENCY as to an acceunt of ancient hiſtoÞy, | 


F. 1, Eſcend we now to the H ſtory of Greece}, to ſee-whe. © 
ther the Metropolis of Arta and Learning can afford 
us any account of ancient times, that may be able to make 
us in the leaſt queſtion the account given of them in ſacre} 
Scriptures. We have already manifeſted the defect of Greece 
as to letters and ancient records, but yet it may be pretended 
that her Hiſtorians by the excellency of theis wits ard 
ſearching absoad into other Nations, might find a more 
certain account of ancient times, then other Nations could 
obtain. There is no body, who is any thing acquainted with 
the Grecian humour, but will ſay they were bcholding to 
their its for moſt of their Hiſtories; they being ſome of 
the earlyeſt writers of Romances in the world, if all fabulous, 
narrat ion may bear that name. But laying aſide at preſent 
all their Poezick,- Mythology, as it concerns their gods, (which 
we 


Ch, 4. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
we may have occaſion toenquire into afrerwards) we now 
examine only their eredibi/izy , where they pretend to be 
moſt hiforical, Ye: how far they are from meriting belief 
even in theſe things, will appear to any that ſhall conſider; 
Fuſt, that their meſt antient writers were Pottical and appa- 
rently fabulous, Secondly, That their eldeſt Hiſtorians are of 
ſulpected rredit even among themſelves, Th.rdly, That their 
beft Hiſftorians either diſcover or confeſs abundance of 1gnorance 
as ts the hiſtory of amtient times. Firſt, That their firſt writers 
were Poetical, and apparently fabulous: Strabo undertakes 
to prove that Proſe is only an imitation of Poczry, and fo 
Poetry muſt needs be firſt written. For, faith he, ar firſt 
Poetry Was only in requeſt ; afterwards in imitation of that, 
Cadmus, Pherecydes and Hecatzus writ their hiſtories , ob- 


ſerving all other laws of Poetry, but only the meaſures of "; Oeog/. t. 


but by degrees writers began to take greater liberty, and ſo 
brought it down from that lofty ſtrain it was then in, to the 
form now in uſe : as the Comical ftrain is nothing elſe but 4 
depreſſing the [ablimer ſtyle of Tragedier. This he proves be- 
cauſe d did antiencly ſigniſie the ſame with yg«C9; for 
Poems were only N K4420u80l, Leſſons fir to be {"" 
among them; thence, ſaith he, is the original of the 
222 For theſe were thoſe Poems which were ſung 
om ß when they held a branch of laurel in their hands, 


25 Plutarch tells us they were wont to do Homers Iliadi, gef. 


that were ſung to the Harp as Hefiods Wy®: beſides, ſaith 
Strabo, that Proſe is called 5 , 353 &, argues that it is 
only a bringing down of the higher rain in uſe before. 
But however this were in general, as to the Grecians, it is 
evident that Poetry was firlt in e among them; for in their 
elder times when they firſt began to creep out of Barberiſm, 
all the Philoſo;hie and inftrnion they had, was from their 
Poets, and was all couched in verſe ; which Plutarch not on- 


- 1; copfirms, hut particularly inſtanceth in Orphexs, H. fed, 


I Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedecles and Thales; and hence — 
Heracs de arte Poetica of the antient Poets before Homer, : 


4 


Concubits 


| ait hac ſapientia quand 
Publica privath ſecernere, ſacra profant : 
I 
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Concnbitu probibere vigo : dare jura marity : 
Oppida moliri ; leges incidere 4 
Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Car minibus vent. 
Diſert, ia From hence as Heinſius obſerves, the Poets were antient'y 
Heſ. cap. 6. called JdsTIgar ; and the antient ſpeeches of the Philiſy 
hers containing matters of morality were called £5war g 
410 bd, of which many are mentioned in their /ives by Dig. 
genes Laertins; in the ſame ſenſe were Cermena antiently 
uſed among the Latins for preceprs of morality, as in thut 
collection of them, which goes under the name of Cay, 
( wtiich ſome think to be an antient piece; but with a ſalſe 
' inſcription q but Bexhorniss thinks it to be of ſome Cn. 
ftians doing in the decay of the Rowan Empire ) Si Deu 
animus, nobis ut Carmina dicunt.' Carmina, ſaith Heinſaus i.e, | 
dict. Philo ſophorum; cauſa eſt, quia difta illa brevis, quibu 
ſententiat ſuas de Deo deq ue reliq uis includebant, d, dice! 
bant, i. e. Carmina. ; 3 
When Poetry came firſt into requeſt among the Gracias 
is ſomewhat uncertain; but this is plain and evident that the 
intention of it was not meerly for inſtruction, but as Stra 
expreſſeth it, druaywyer % Sremyer v m9, che wan 
gently, to draw the people on to] dolatry. For as he ſaith, it 
impoſſible to perſwade women and the promiſcuous multitud ® 
to religion by meer dry reaſon or Philoſophy, . I's v du 
Jeandaparias far S” uh arev puSomiias %, TrEeaTHES:: byt . 
this, ſaith he, there is need of — and this cannot © 
advanced without ſome fables and wonders. For, ſaith he, u 
Thunderbolt, Shields, Tridents, Serptnts, Sprars attributedu © 
the gods are meer fablis, and ſo is all the antient Theols 4 
but the Governours of the Common. wealth made uſe of 570 4 
things, the better to ame the ſilly multitude, and to bring tben 
into better order. I cannot tell how far this might be their 
end, fince theſe things were not brought in ſo much by te 
ſeveral Magiſtrates, as by the endeavour of particular men, 
who thought to raiſe up their own efteem among the v. 
gar by ſuchthings, and were imployed by the great deceivnr © 
of the world as bis grand inffruments to advance Idelatry © 
| in 


—_ wa AF r 
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in it. For which we are to conſider, that although there 
were groſs Ignorance , and conſequently S»perftition enough 
iu Greece before the Poetick age of ir, yet their Superſtitions 
and Idolatreus worſhip was not ſo licked and brought into 
ferm, as about the time of Orpheus, from whom the Poeticł 
age commenceth; who was as great an iuſtrument of ſet · 
ting up [delatry , as Apollonins was afterwards of reſtoring 
ir, being boch perſons of the higheſt efeews and veneration 
among the heathen, Much about the ſame time did thoſe 
live in the world who were the firſt great promoters of 
Smperſtition and Poetry, as Melampua ;. Muſent, Arien, 
Methymnens, Ampbion of Thebes , and Emnmolpus Thrax, 
none of whom were very far diſtant from the time of 
Orphens, Of whom Clemens Alexandrinus thus ſpeaks, 
SD 4471 (amis Avuned ur du Cl © Tixre T1 je- Protreptic. 
wo dient int die Lnegyuyin ator. Theſe wader f. 3. 
a pretence of Muſick and Poetry N the lives of men, 
did by n bind ef artificial Magick draw them ont to the pra- 
Bice of Idolatry. For the novelty and pleafingneſs of Ma- 
fick and Poetry did preſently inſinuate ics ſelf into the minds 
of men, and thereby drew them to a vererable efteem both of 


| the perſons andprattifes of choſe who were the Authors of 


them. So Conon in Photins tells us that Orphens was exceed - Phot. Bi- 
ingly acceptable to the people for his skill ia AMaſick; which 99:9. 
the Thracians ard Macedonians were much delighted with: Pro 186, 
From which aroſe the Fable of his drawing trees and wild "Pp 
beaſts aſter him, becauſe his Mack bad ſo great an it flu · 


ence upon the civilizing that people,, who were almoſt 


grown rude through [gnorance and Barbariſm : and ſo He- 
- race explains it, 


Sylveflrer hamines ſacer, interpreſque Deorum 
Cadibus & victu fads deterrnit Orpheus, Of 
4 Dift us eb hoc lenire Tigres rapidoſque Leonts. 


This Orpheus by Myt hologiſts is uſually called the! /on of 
Calliope, but may wich better reaſon be. called the father of 
the hole Chorus of the Maſet, t hen the lon of one of them, 
ſince Piadar calls him u rieꝶ d ν eu, and eb Tul tells 

12 us 
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Scho', in us he was called the Son of Calliope ws WAY Tas mini 
_ Heſjod, Siugsris g Upurar t u dee, as the inventor of Putied® 
7. 8. elegancy, and the ſacred bymn! which were made to the g 

( which the old Romans called Aſſamenta); and fh 
Pajencſ 1. Martyr calls him # ⁷ι⁰ο⁷˙¹, num Nm ghr, the fork > 
teacher of Polytheiſm and Idolatry. - f 

6. 2. For this Orpheus having been in egypt, as Pauſaniq,” 
Pauſ. E- Diodorus, and eArtapanus in Enſebirs all confeſs , h 
liac. 2, - brought from thence moſt of the Magical rites and ſup 
Died bibl. ſtitipus cuſtoms in uſe there, and ſer them up among the 
%% Grecian; ſo Diodorws acknowledgeth in the ſame plice, 
— and it is likewiſe evident by what Ariſtephanes faith i 

his Care x0, 


Att. "Opps wii 33 mrAemis - nulr wnideg:, 
fe. 3. diver 7* Anix tu. 


Orpheus firſt inſtructed them in the ſacred myſteries, and n 
abſtain from flaughter : which is to be underſtood of the 
Edu the killing of beaſts in ſacrifice, which probably 
was in »ſe among them befcre as a remainder of antien 
tradition, till Orpheus brought his , Egyptian doctrine into} 
requeſt among them. The myſteries of Ofiris faith Diodorm, 
were tranſplanted into Greece under the name of Djony jm! 
or Bacchus, and Iſis under Ceres of Magna Mater, and the 
puniſhment and pleaſures after this life from the yites of r 
pulture among them; Charons wafting of ſou's from the 
lake Acheruſia in egypt, over which they were wont o 
ſend the dead bodies. Pauſani tells us, that the Sparten © 
9 = derived the worſhip of Ceres Chthonia from Orpheus, and the © 
Coriath. e/Eginate the worſhip of Hecate. Beſides which he inſti 
p. 72 tuted new rites and myſteries of his on, in which the i- 
V (. Rod. ;r;ated were called 'Oppiunaicml, and required a moſt ſo-- 
* cl. lemn oath from all of them never to divulge them, which 
s after obſerved in all thoſe propbane myſteries which in 
imitation of theſe were ſet up among the Greeks. Stra 
thinks-the my forie! of Orpheus were in imitation Of the o 
Geogr. Cotyttian and Benedidian myſteries among the Thracian, | 
lib, 16. but Herodatw with more probability parallels them and te 
= * Dione 


Ch.4q De 7 ruth of Scripture» Hiſtory aſſerted, 


Georgina Cedrenus and Timot haus in Enſebiue, to have lived 
about the time of Gideon the judge of Iſrael, but there is too 
great confuſion concerning his age, to define any thing cer- 


ET 
Diony ſi an with the Agen, from which we have al- Zxte p. p. 
ready ſeen hit Orphexs derived his; wbo is conceived by 34: £4, 


tainly about i:. Which arileth moſt from the ſeveral perſons V Sudon 


bability two more; the one an Heroick Peet, called by Sui: 
das Ciconew, or Arca, who lived two Ages before Ho» 
mer, and he that goes under the name of Orpbeus, whoſe 
Hymns are ſtill extant, but are truly aſcribed to Om 
crits the A thenian, by Clement Alexandrinum, Tatianus, 
Aſſyrins, Suidas, and others, who flouriſhed in the times 
ot the Piſiſtradidæ at Athens, We are like then to have 
little relief tor finding out of truth in the Poctick Age of 
Greece, when the main deſign of the Learning then uſed 
was only to in inmate the belief of Fables into the people, 
and by that to awe them in:o Idelatr). 

It we come lower down to the ſucceeding Ports, we 
may find Fables inerealing till in the times of Homer, He- 
ſod, and the reſt, which made Eratoſt henes, a perſon of 
great Judgement and Learning ( whence he was called al- 
ter Plato, and vi- , and 7+ fir, becauſe. he carried, 
if nodthe firſt, yet the ſecond place in all kind of Liters. 
ture) condemn the ancient Poetry as 2246) wuleayar, o 
company of old. wives tales, which were invented for no- 
th.ng but to pleaſe ſilly people, and had no real learning 
or truth at all in them, For this, though he be ſharply 
cenſured by Strabs in bis fir Book, — undertakes to 
vindicate the Geography of Homer from the exceptions of 
Eratoſthenes; yet himſelf cannot but confeſs that there is 
a very great mixture of Fables in all their Poets , which 
is, laich he, partly te delight the people, and partly to awe 
them. For the minds of men being alwayes de ſrous of novel» 
tits, ſuch things do bugely ple the natural humonrs of 
weak people, efecially if there be ſomething in them that is 


 bavuagr Dene, very ſtrange and wonderful, it increaſ- 
eth the delight in hearing it; img der my gar e en, 
which draws them on tg 4 deſire of hearing more of it. And 


* L 


going under his name, of which beſides this were in all pre- i 97% 


$. 4- 
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by this means, ſaith he, are children firſt brought on to learn, 


- ing, and al ignorant perſons are kept in ane; nay, and the | 


' _ Gf. 3. 


more learned themſelves (partly for want of reaſon and 


judgement., and parily from the reminder of thoſe im- 


preſſiont which theſe things made upon chem when they 


were children) cannot ſhaky off that former credulity which © 
* they had as to theſe things. By which diſcourſe ot Strabs, } 


though intended whoily by him in vindication Of Poetick 


Fables, it is plain and evident what great diſſervice hath | 


been done to truth by them, by realon they had no other 
Records to preſerve their antient biſtory but theſe fabulon 
Writers, and therefore ſuppoſing a mixture of truth and 
falſpo9d together, which Strabo contends for , yer what 


way ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh the tra from che falſe, | 


when they bad no other certain Records ? and beſides, 


te himſelf acknowledgeth how hard a matter it is even for 


wiſe men to excuſe thoſe fabulous narrations out of their, 


* 


minds, which were inſinuated into them by all the advan- * 


tages which prejudice, cuſtome, and education could work 
upon them, Granting then there may be ſome trath ar the 2; 


bottom of their fabulous narrations, 


a. en ms query afpivinu apugy ai. 


which may be gilded ot with ſome pleaſant tales, as him: | 


ſelf compares it; yet hom ſhall thoſe come to know that 


it is only gilded, that never ſaw any pure mettal, and did 
alwayes believe that it was what it ſeemed to be. Had there 


been any leine, or towchſtone to have differenced between 
the one and the other, there might baye been ſome way 


for a ſeparation of them; but there being none ſuch, we 
muſt conclude, that the fabulous Narrations of Poets in 
ſtead of making Truth more pleaſant by their fifions, have ſo 
adulterated it, that we cannot find any credibility at all in 
their narrations of elder times, where the truth of the for 


hath had no other way of conveyance but through their fichioni. 1 


e. Poets may be allowed their liberty for re- 
preſentiog thin 


* 
L 
4 


gs to the greateſt advantage to the 5 


ob their. Readers, yet we may juſtly expect, when men 


pro- 
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profeſs to be biſtorical, they ſhouid deliver us nothing but 

what upon ſtricteſt examination may prove undoubred 

truth, Yet even this were the Crack: far from 5 for Strabo 

himſelf confeſſeth of their eldeſt Hiſtorians, Ku ©t aver 3 

ines g punto uote, thay firſt Hiſtorians both of per. Geogy. Lt, 

* ſons and things were fabulons. Dioderus particularly in- 

ſtanceth in their eldeſt Hiſtorians, as Cadmus, Mili ſias, 

Hecatæut, and Hellanicns, and condemns them for tabu- 

louſmeſs, Strabo conderans Damaſtes Sigeenſir for vanit 

and falſhood, and wonders at Eratoſthenss for making os 

of him; yet this man is of great antiquity among them, | 

and his teitimony uſed by Authors of good credit; as Dj. ” (aſaub. 

ony/.Halycarnaſſens, Plutarch, and others. Nay Pliny pro.“ Strab, 

ſeſſeth to follow- him, and ſo doth Ariſtens Proconneſins, ui. 4. 

in his eArimaSia, which may render the credit of his Hi. * Gree: 

{tory very ſuſpicious ; with whom ic was a ſufficient ground a c 5. 

of credibility to any ſtory, that he found it in ſome Grerh A 

thors. Strabo reckons Damaſtes with Excemerns Meſſenins and 

Antiphanes Bergens , which latter was ſo noted a lyar, that 

from him, as Ste pbanu tells us, ſetaicen was uſed as a pro- 

verb ſor to ſpeał never a word of truth. Ariſtens Preconut fins u may 

lived in the time of Cyrus, and writ a Hiſtory of the Ari- #i52n. _ 

maſpi in three Books, who ſeems to have been the Sir oba 

Maudevil of Greece, from his Stories of the Arimaſpi, with 

one eye in their foreheads, and their continulal fighting 

with the Gryphins for gold; yet the ſtory was taken upon 

truſt by Herodot us, Pliny, and many others, though the ex- 

perience of all who have viſited thoſe Northern Climats, 

do ſufficiently reſute theſe follies. Strabo ſaith of this Ari- 

ſtens, that he was avig ns ei ms 6G, one iuferiour to none Seog /d. 15 

fer juggling , which cenſure was probably occaſioned by 

the common ſtory of him, that he could let his ſou! out of 

his body when he pleaſed, and bring it again , yer this 

Juggler did Celſus pitch on to confront with our bleſſed Sa- 

viour, as Herecles did on -Apoliinas ; ſo much have thoſe 

been to ſeek for reaſon, who have ſought to oppoſe the do- 

Qrine of faith, 

But further, what credit can we give to thoſe Hiſtori- $. 6. 

ans who have ſtriven to conſute each other, and lay open 

one 


— 


— —— 
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one anothers falſhood to the world. Where was there 
ever any ſuch d;ſonavcy in the ſacred Hiſtory of Scriptar; ! 
doth the Writer of one Book diſcover the weakneſs of 
another ? do not all the parts ſo exactiy agree, that the moſt 
probable ſuſpicion could ever fall into the heart of an n. 
f5d+1, is, that they were all written by the ſame perſon, which 4 
yet the ſeries of times menifeſts to have. been swpo ſible, 7 
But now if we look into the ancient Greek Hiſtorians, we 
need no other teſtimony then themſelves to take away their 
credibility, ' The Genealogies of Heſiod ere corrected by 
Acuſfidius, Acuſiddus is condemned by Helanicu, Hel. 
lanicw accuſed of falſnood by Ephorus, Epherus by Time 
, Timew by ſuch who followed bim, as Foſephu fully | 
ſhews. Where muſt we then fix our belief ? upon all in 
common ? that is the ready way to believe contradiftiong , | 
for they condemn one another of falſhood. Muſt we be. 
lie ve one, and reject the reſtꝰ but what evidence do:h that © 
ene give why he ſhould be credited more then the t? 
And, which is a moſt irrefragable argument apainſt the 
Gracias hiſtory, their eldeſt hiſtori ans are acknowledged to 
be the moſt fabulous; for our only recourſe for deciding 
the controverſies among the younger biſtorians, muſt be to 
the elder ; And here we are further to ſeek then ever; for 
the firſt ages are coxfeſſed to be Poetical, and to have no 
cercainty of trutb in them. So that it is impoſlible to find 
out any undoubted certainty of ancient times among the 
Greek Hiſtorians ;, which will be yet more evident when 
we add this, that there are very few extant of thoſe Hi- 
ſtorians, . who did catry the greateſt name for Anti- © 
uity, 4 
N The higbeſt antiquity of the Greek Hiſtorians doth not 
much exceed the time of Cyrus, and Camby/es, as Voſſing hath * 
fully demonſtrated in his /rarmed book De Hiftoricrs Greci,, © 
and therefore I ſhall ſpare particular enquiries into their 
ſeycral age. Only tbeſe to things will further clear the © 
inſufficiency of the Greek Hiſtory, as to an account of ancient 
times: firſt, that of many of theſe old hiſtorians we have no. 
thing left but their meer names without any certainty of what > 
they treated. Such are Sinh Com, Corinnu, Emngeon 
Samin,; 


- 


* 
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Cami, Deiochas Proconuefius, Endemus Paris, Democles 


' Phygalews , Ameleſageras Chalceduni us, I noamedes Chins, 
and ſeveral others whoſe names ate recorded by ſeveral 
writers, and liſted by Voſſius an ong the Hiftorians, bur no 
evidence what fſubj-R or kuſtory was handled by them. 
Secendly.,, that of thoſe whoſe no: only memories are preſerved, 
but ſome evidence of what they writ, we have nothing extant 
tiki the time of the Pei ſian war, For all that was writ before, 
is now conſumed by time, and ſwallowed up in that valt 
and all devouring Gnlf; in which yet their heads {till 45 
pear above the waters, to teil us wiat once they informed 
the world of, It cannot be denyed, but if many of thoſe 
antient hiſtories were yet remairing , we might probably 
have ſome greater light into ſome matters ot fact in the 
elder times of Greece, which now we are wholly to ſcek for, 
unleſs we think to quench our thirſt in the muddy waters 
oi lome fabulous Poers, For what is now become of the 
antiquities ol Fonia and the (ity Miletus written by Cadmus 
Mieting, (oppoſed to be the firſt writer of H ſtory? where 


lye the Genealogies of Acnſilaw Argiuus ? where is no- 


extant che Hiſtory of the Gods written by Pherec ydes cyrus 
Pythagor as his AMaſterꝰ or the Chronica of Aoc hiloc has who 


flourithed about che 20 Olympiad? or thole of Theagerer ' 


Rheginus f Where may we hope to meet with Pherecyades 
Lerius bis Attich, antiquitees, or his Catalog ue Of Cities and 
Nation: ꝰ or Hecatexs his deſcription Ot Aſia , and ſome 
ſuppoſe of Libya and Europe too ? or the Originals of Na- 
tions and fomnders of Cities written by Hellanicw ? How 
may we come by the Perſck, Greek and e/Egyptian Hiſtory 
of Charow Lampſacenus, the Lydian Hiſtory of Xamthas 
Lydius ; the Samian antiquities of Simmias Rhodius; the 
Corinthian Hiſtory of Ee Corinthics 5 Panyaſfir his 
= Antiquities of Greece ,, the Scythian Hiſtory of Anac harſis 
"2X the Phrygias of Diagoras , the Chaldaick and Perſian ot 
X Demecruw ,, the Sicilian and Italian of Hippys Rheginus; 
the Telchiniack Hiſtory of Teleclides ? All theſe are now 


9 = bxried with many more in the y»bb;/þ of time, and we ha ve 


nothing but the meer ſceletows of them left, to tells us char 
once ſuch perſons were, and thought themſelves concerned 
K | to 
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ro give the world ſome account of their being in it. Where © 
by may be likewiſe ſeen the rewarkable providence of Gul © 
concerning the ſacred hiſtory, which rhough of far greater ? 
antiquity then any of thele, bach ſurvived them all, andi; © þ 
{t IAI preteryed with as much purity and incorruption as a 
book paſling through ſo many bands was capable of. But of 
that in its due place. . N 
But yet if the Greek biftorians that are yet extant, were of 2; 
more undoubted credit then thoſe that are loſt, we mige 
eaſily bear with our lo ſir g ſome old ſtories, if we gained 
. ſome zu: hentick hiſtory by it accomp'iſhed in all its parts; 
bu t even this we are far ſrom in the Greek hiſtory , for the | 
hiſtorians themſelves do either confeſs their own ignorance of * 
Antient times, or do moſt palpably diſcover it, which was the © 
third and laſt conſideration touching the credibiliiy of the 
Grecian hiſtory. That moſt grave and accurate hiſtorian 
Thucydides, then whom ſcarce ever any Grecian diſcovered © 
more an impartial love to the truth in what be writ, doth Z 
not only conſeſs but largely prove the impeſſibilitiy of an 
exact account to be given of the times preceding the Pele» © 
ponnefian war, in the very entrance into his hiſtory : F 
laith he, rhe matter preceding that time, cannot now through © 
the length of time be acurately diſcovered or found ont by mi, © 
All that he could find in the antient ſtate of Greece was 1 
great deal of Confuſion, unquiet ſtations, frequent removalt, © 
continual pyracyes and no ſetled form of Commonwealth, - 
What certain account can be then expected of thoſe time, 
when a moſt jadicious writer, even of Athens its ſelf, acknow · 
ledgeth ſuch a Chaos in their antient biſtoryl And Platarch * 
z later author indeed, but ſcarce behind any of them, if v 
believe Taurus in A. Gellius for learning and pradence, 
Cares not we ſee venture vny further back then the time of 
Theſeus; for before that time, as be compares it, as Geogr«- f 
f 
. 


„ 
= 


phers in their maps when they have gone as far as they can, fil © 
up the empty ſpace with ſome unpaſſable mountgins, or from 
ſeas, or devouring ſands , ſo thoſe who give an account of elder 
times art fain to inſert (87d) %; TE84%F> ſore wonderful and © 
T ragical ſtories which as be ſaith, have ntither wth ür 
certainty is th.w. Thus. we ſee thoſe who were beſt able to 


judge 
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udge of the Greek, antiquities, can find no ſure footing to 
ſtand on in them: and what befir can we find tor our 4 
where they could find ſo little for their knowledge? And 
thoſe who have been more daring ard venturous then theie 
perſons mentioned, what a Labyrinth have they run them- 
ſeives into, bow many conf uſions and contradiltions have they 
involved themſelves in? ſometimes writing the paſſiges ot 
o:her Countries or thoſe of Greece, anda: other times fo 
confounding times, perſons and places, that one might 
think they had only a deſign upon the underſtaadings of 
their readers, to make them play at Zlind-mars-byff in 
ſearching for the Kings of Greece. 

But as they are ſo confuſed in theit own hiſtory, ſo they 
are as Ignorant and faubulons when they dare venture over 
their own threſbold and look abroad into other Countries; 


=, a =X* 3 & Þ IV 


we certainly owe a great part of the lamentabie ignorance of 


the true original of molt Nations to the p ttiſul account the 
Grech authors have given of them; which have had the 
for:uce to be entertained in the world with fo much eſteem 
and veneration, that it hath been thought learning enough 
to be acquainted with the account which they give of Na- 
tions, Which I doubt not hath been the great reaſon ſo 
many fabulous relations not only of Nations but perſons and 
feveral an;mals never exiſling inthe world, haye met with 
Jo much entertainment from the leſs inquiſitive world. The 
Greek writers it is evident, took up things upon treſt as much 
8s any people in the world did, being a very weak and in- 
conſiderable Nation at firſt, and afterwards the knowledge 
they had was generally borrowed from other Nations which 
the wiſe men only ſuited to the remper of the Greeks, and 
ſo made it more fabulous then it was before. As it was 
certainly the great defect of the natwral rhile/ophy of the 
Greeks, ( as it bath been ever ſince in the world) chat they 
were ſo ready to form Theories upon ſome principles or 
X -ypotheſes which they only received by Tradition 5 


others, without ferching their k»owledge from the expyr;- 
=. mnt: of nature; and to theſe they [wired all the phenomend ot 
* nature, and what was not ſaitable, was te jected as monſftroms 
and Anomalowr: ſo it was in their hiſtory wherein they bad 
K2 {ome 
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ſome fabulous bypotbeſes they took for granted without en. 
quirirg into the trat h and certainty of them, and to theſy © 
they ſuit hate ver light they gained in after times of the 
fate of forraign Nations, which ha h made Truthand Ay. © 
tiquity wreſtle ſo much wich the correpricns which eat into 2 
them through the pride and ignorance of the Greeks, Hence © 
they have alwayes ſuited the Hiltory of other Nations with 4 
the account they give of their own; and, where nothing 2 
could ſerve out of their own Hiſtory to give an account c 
the original of other Nations, they ( who were never back 
ward at fict ons) have m:de a founder of them ſuitable tg 
their own language, The truth is, there is nothing in the 
world uſeſul or beneficial to mankind, but they have made 
ſhift to find the Author of it among themlelves. If we 5 
enquire af:er the original of agriculture, we are told of C]: 
and Triptolemms ; it of paſt rage, we are told of an Arcadia 
Pan; it of wine, we preſentiy hear of a Liber Pater;it of iin 
inſtrumenti then who but Valcan ? if of Muſick,none like i 
Apollo, If ue preſs them then with the Hiſtory of other 
Nations, they are as well provided here: if we enquire 2 7 
account of Europe, Aſa or Lybia; for the firſt we are tod 
a fine {tory ol Cadet his ſiſter, for the ſecond of Prome. 
theus his Mother of that name, and for the third of a daughty 
of Epaphur. If we are yet ſo curious as. to know the origi | 
ral of particular Countries; then Italia mult find its name 
from a Calf of Hercules, becauſe π in Geek will fignihe 
ſome ſuch thing; Sardinia and Africa mult be from Sarde! 
and Afer two ſons of Hercules; but yet if theſe will not 
ſerve, Hercules ſhall not want for children to people the | 
world; tor we hear of Scytles, Calatæ, Lydns, ſome other © 
lons of his, chat gave names to Seythia, Lydia, Galatia; © 
with the ſame probability that Aledia had its name from 
Medta, and Spain and Lyfitania from Pan and Laſas tus 
companiors of Bacchus. It Perſia want a founder, they : 
have one Perſeus an Argive ready for it, if Syria, Baby | 
lenia and Arabia want reaſons of their names; the prodigal 
Greeks will give Apolo three lons, Syrat, Babylon and 
Arabs, rather then they ſhall be heretical Acephalſts, This 
vanity of theirs was uri ve rſal, not conſined to any place or 


age, 
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age, but as any Nation or people came into their know. 
edge, their Godz were no: ſo deerepit, but they might Fa- 
th:y one ſen more upon them rather then any Nation 
ſhould be fi/ia populi, and want 2 F,ther, Oily the grave 
Ath:nians thought icorn to bave any Father aſſigned them; 


> "IF the:r only awbition was to be accounted Aborigines & 
th IF g-naini terra, to be the eldeſt lons of their Temiag mother 
tb earth, and to have been born by the ſime equivocal 
a 8 generation that mice and frog: are from the impregnated 


ume of the earth, Are we not like to have a wonderful 
account of ancient times from thoſe who could atrogate to 
themſelves ſo much knowledge from ſuch ſlender and thin 
account of the originals of people which they gave, ard 
would have the world to entertain with the greateſt vener2- 
1 tion upon their naked words ? Have we not indeed great 
„ reaſon to hearken to thoſe who did fo frequently diſcover 
their affection to Fables, and manifeſt their ignorance when 
erer they venture upon the Hiſtory of other Nations ? 
k 

) 

| 


1 The truth is, Herodotus himſelf (whom Tully calls the Fa- 
XZ zher of Hiftory, which title he deſerves at leaſt in regard of 
X 4n:iquity, being the eldeſt of the extant Greek, Hiſtorians ) 
bath ſtood in need of hs Compurgators, who yet have not 
deen able to acquit him of fabulonſueſa, but have ſought to 
ä make good his credit by recrimi nation, or by making it ap- 
pear that Herodotus did not ſully believe the ſtories he tells, 
dut took them upon truſt himſelf and ſo delivers them to 
X cheworld, Some impute it to the ingenxity of Heradetus, 
that he calls his books of Hiſtory by the name of the Mwn/es 
on purpoſe to tell his readers they muſt not look for meer 
Hiſtory in him, but a mixture of ſuch relations which though 

not true, might yet pleaſe and entertain his readers. Though 
others think they were not ſo inſcribed by himſelf, but the 
names were given to them by the Greeks from the adwirari- 

= «1 his Hiſtory had among them. However this were, this 
we are certain, that Herodotus was not the firſt ſuſpected of 
ſalſhood in theſe latter ages of the world, but even among 
the Greeks themſelves there have been found ſome that 
would undertake to make good that charge againſt bim. 
For ſo Suidw tells us of one Harpocratian ius, who writ 


a book 
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a book on purpoſe to diſcover the falſhood of Herode:y 
ol 7a age ru Ts Heer ei. Plutarch his book * 
are well known of the hig ht or malignity of Herodotus , but 
the occafion of that is tufficieatly known likewiſe, becau's 7 
Herodotus had given no very favourab'e character of 
Plutarchs Country. Strabo likewile ſeems to accuſe He. 
dot us much of nugacity and mixing rodigions fables with by 
Hiſtory, but I conteſs obſerving the grounds on which 
Platarch inſiſts againſt Herodotus, I am very prone to think 
that the ground of the great pique-in ſome of che Gre Þ 
writers againſt Herodot as, was, that he told too mary tales 
out of School, and had diſcovered too much of the Jef 
of Greece, and how much the Grecians borrowed of the * 
egyptian ſuperſtitions : which Plutarch expreſly ſpeaks'? 
of, that Herodotus was too mach led afide, U a BY 
Cee, 1 WuMhoyaurs Ta απ u 1 ayvrorara of) E. ; 
De Herod, i197 ag]. Although therefore Herodorms may not be much 
Ma'.p.857. too blame in the things which the Grecians moſt charge 
bim with, yet thoſe who favour him moſt cnnot excuſc bs 
palpable myltakes in ſome things, and sgnorance in others. 
c. Appion. Foſephus thinks he was deceived by the e/£gyprian Prieſh | 
* in things relating to the ſtate of their affiirs , of which 7/. 
canon. La- Scaliger gives many accounts; either, ſaith he, the perſons | 
808. 4 3. who gave him his intelligence were ignorant themſelves, er 
elſe like true Egyptians they were cunning enough, but impeſel 
upon Herodotus being a ſtranger and wnacguainted with their © 
artifices ;, or elſe he did not under ſtand his Interpreter, or was © 
deceived by him; or laſtly, Herodotus might have ſo mach of © 
a Grecian in bim, as to adulterate the true Hiſtory with ſome 7 
fablerof hizown , wherefore he rather adheres to Manethe © 
then Herodotws as tothe Egyptian Hiſtory : who yet elſe» 3 
where (I will not ſay with what conltancy to himſelf) 
* vouchſaſes him this high elegium, that he is Scrinium origi 
mum, Eu- num Cræcarum & Barbararum, ander 4 doflis nunquam a 
ſeh. 1572. ponenans. 
5. 11. It cannot be denyed but a great deal of very uſeful bi- 
ſtory may be fetched out of bim; yer who can excuſe his 
[gnorance, when he not only denyes there is an Ocean com- 
. c 4 Paſfing tbe Land, but condemns the Geographers for aſſerts Þ 
| ing 


Geogr. l. 17. 
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ing it? Unleſs this might be any plea for his ignorance in 

Geography, that he bad ſo ma ny great names after him guilty 

of the lame ; Witneſs Ariſtorles ſuſpicien that the [ndies 

ſhould be joyhed to Europe about the Sryaights, where they 

XZ tained Hercules bis pillars to be. And the Thereans igne- 

race where any ſuch plac: as Lilya was, when the Oracle 

bid them plant a Colony tbere, Would it not have been worth 

ones while to have heard tie great noiſe the Sun uſed to 

mike every night when be dou/ed bis head in the Ocean, as 

none of the molt ignorant Greeks imagined ? And to have 

ſeen the San about Hercmles bis pillars to be a hundred times 

bigger chen he appeared to them, as they commonly fancy- p 
ed. Was not Alexander, think we, well tatered in Coſmo- 

2 graphy by bis Maſter Ariſtotle, when he writ word to his 

mother he had found out the bead of Nilut in the Ef 

Indies? es Arrian relates the fory, No wonder then his Hilt, Alex 

ſoulaters ſhould miſtake the Aſountain Paropamiſns in the aud. J. 6. 

Indies, for Cancaſus near Colchis, when even their learned 

men thought Colchi the utmoſt boundary of the world on 

that ſide, as Hercules bis pillurs on this. What a lamentable 

account then were they able to give of the moſt antient 

times, who were ſo ignorant of the fate of the world in 

their own time, when Learning was in its height in Greece, 

and frequent diſcoveries daily made of the world, by the 

wars which were made abroad ! Eratefthenes confeſſerh the 

Greci.ns were ignorant of a great part of Aſia and the Ner- 

thern parts of Emrope before Alexanders expedition; and 

Strabo confeſſeth as much of the Muſtern parts of Europe 

till the Romas expeditions thither. Palas Meotis and Celchu, cg. 1, x. 

ſeith he, were not fully known till the time of Afithridates, 

nor Hyrcania, Jactriana, and Scythia, till the Parthian wart. 

= Exatoſthines mentions ſome who thought the Arabian Sea 

to be only a Lake; and it further argues their ignorance in 

Geography, that the later Geographers alwayes correct the 

7 errours of the elder, as Prolowy doth Marins, Erate- 

t henes thoſe before him, Hipparchus Eratoſthenes , and 

Ftrabo not only both them, but Ed, Ephorus, Dicear- 
chu, Polybins, Poſidonius, and almoſt all that had writ be- 
fore him, I inſiſt on theſe things, not that I would voy 
dne 
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the credibility of any humane biftery, where the Authon # 
are guilty of any miſtakes ( for that were to take away the | 

credit of all humane hiſtory ) but to ſhew how n/»fficiem 2 
thoſe hiſtories are to give us a certain account of the original © 
of Nations, who were ſo unacquainted with the fate of 7 
thoſe Nations which they pretended to give an account <>, | 
For where there is wanting divine revelation (which wi © 
nor pretended by any Greek, hiſtorians , and if it had, bad 
been eaſily refuted ) there mult be ſuppoſed a ſu'l and exit 

knowledge of all things percaining to that which they pre- 

tend to give an accoant of 1 and if they diſcover apparent 

defect and inſufficiency (which bath been largely manifelled | 

33 to them, in the precedent diſcourſe) we have ground to 
deny the cyedibility of thoſe hiſtories upon the account of © 
ſuch defect and inſufficiency. So much then will abundam- 
ly ſuffice for the making good the firſt argument againſt the 
credibility of prophane hiſtories, as to the account which they © 
give of ancient times, different from the Word of God. | 


N 
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CHAP. V. 
The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology, 


The want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtory further proved v 
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. from the uncertainty ænd confuſion in their accounts of an- 


cient times ;, that diſcovered by the uncertain ferm of their 
gears, An enquiry into the different forms of the g- 
tian years, the firſt of thirty days, the ſecond of four Aſostht; 
of both inſtances given in the e/Egyptian hiſtory. Of the 
Chaldæ ia accounts, and the firſt Dynaſtyes mentioned by 
Beroſus, how they may be reduced to probability. Of the 
Egyptian Dynaſtyes. Of Manetho. Reaſon; of account- 
ing them fabulous, becauſe not "atteſted by any credible an- 
thority, and rejected by the beſt Hiſtorians. The opinion of 
Scaliger and Voſſius, concerning their being cotemporary 
rropounded and rejected with reaſons againſt it. Of the an 
cient divifion of Egypt into Nomi or Provinces , and thr 
rumber of them againſt Voſſius and Kircher, 


Tue next thing to manifeſt how little there is of crea; + 
bility in the account of antient times, reported by the 
hiſtories ot Heathen Nations, is, the ancertainty, confuſion and 
ambignity in the account which they give of thoſe times, It we 
ſuppoſe them not at all defective as co their records, if yet we 
find the account given ſo perplexed, ambiguout, and confuſed, 
that we can find no certainty at all of che meaning of it, 
we have very little reaſon to entertain it with any certain 
aſſent unto it. Now this will be made evident by theſe 
things. 1. The uncertainty of their Chroxology, whereon their 
whole account depends, 2. Th: multitude of tmpeſtares takes 
for axtient biſtories. 3. The uncertain meaning of thoſe cha» 
rater; wherein their antient hiſtories were preſerved. I begin 


8 wich the great uncertainty of the Heathen Chronology , winch 
"8 111 de manifeſted by two things, firit, the ancertain form of 
their years : ſecondly, the wans or uncertainty of their 
y , of certain fixed Epocha's from which to derive 

1 their 
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their account of antient times. Firſt, the uncertain form ® 
their years; this of its ſelf is ſufficient. a0 deſtroy the rid © 
bility of their accounts of anriquity , if it be manifeſte( 3 
that they had different forms of years in ute among them, 
and it be uncertain to which to referr their zecounts they 
give; for if years be ſomecimes Lunar, ſometimes Solar, and 
ſometimes but of thirty dayes, ſometimes of four Manu, 
lometimes of three hundred and fixty dayer, lometimes ibn 
hundred fixty five, ſometimes four times three hundred ſixty 
five in their tetratteris, ſometimes eight times in their od. 
teri, ſometimes more, what certainty can we poſſibly hat 
which of them to fix thłir accounts to? Eſpecially when they 
only give them in general, and never tell us which of then 
they mean, which may make ir ſhrewdly ſuſpitious that ther 
intent is only to impoſe on our undecſtandrmgs , and not ty 7 
deal fairly and truly with u:. We ſhall therefore ſo mud 
explain the different form, of their years, as thereby to ſhey © 
what uncertainties we are left to by them: Where vu 
meddle not with their Tro'ical and Aſtronomical years, bu 
-chiefly thoſe which were in civil uſe among the ſeveral N 
tions we ſpesk to. A year is nothing elſe but a Syſtem of 2 
diytr, and is therefore capable of as great variety, as 4 
are in being joyned together; but uſually there were ſome? 
orher leſſet Syſtems of dayes then thoſe which are callel 
Pe Emene heart, out of Which the other doth” reſult. Such is the? 
dit. Temp, iu, or the week which as Foſeph Scaliger ſaith, wa 1 
„1. res omnibus Orientis populis ab ultima nſque antiquitate , 
' fate; athing in continual uſe among the Eaſtern Nation, 4 
thoug! it be but of late reception into the parts of Eur, 
and no cider then Chriſtianity among them, Among the 
Romans was uied an 4«miz5g2y which was for the ſake of the 
Nandinæ returning every ninth day. The Mexicans as Scalr 
ger tells us, reckon all by a Tecxzduraiiveps?s 4 Syſtens of ibi 
tecs d. yet. Next to theſe were ther Monet hs which were 
en het Lunar or Solar, The Lunar were either from the 
Moons return to the ſame point of the Zodiack again, cally > 
rf D ,t which was leſs then twenty eight daye, 
but this was of no uſe in civil computations; or elſe fron 1 
ane conj undt ion of che Moon with the San to another, "_ * 
| un! 
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was called ce é; or elſe from the firſt phafs, of the 
Moon, the ſecond day after its coitus, called 9295 and d 

ata , ſome as the Fracht reckoned their Lasur 
moneths from the coitus, as Scaliger proves out of Vtru- 

vins; others from the phaſir, as ſome Eaftern Nation; did; 

as the Jews began their obſervation ot the New" Moons 

ſzom the firſt phaſis or appearance of her after the coitus. 

The Solar monet hs were either natural, luch as were defined 

by che Suns paſſage from one ſign of the Zodiack do ano- 

ther; or civil, whereby the moneths were cqually divided 

inco thirty dayes apiece, as in the Grecian and e/Egyptian 0 

ar. 

Having thus far ſeen of what the year conſiſts, we now 
proceed to ſhew that the ancient Nations did not obſerve 
one coaſtane certain form of year among them, but hid 
X ſeveral in w/e, to which their accounts may be referred. 
And becauſe the e/£gyprians are ſuppoſed to have been beſt 
skilled as ro the form of the year, according to that of 
> Macrobics, Anni certus modns apud ſolos ſemper ef yypti- 
., fait. We (hall particularly demonſtrate the variety of — 

years in uſe among them, By which we ſhall ſee what great 
uncertainty there is in their accounts of their Dynaſtzes. 
For firſt it is ev dent that the time of 30. dayes was among 
the ancient e/Egyptians accounted a year, for which we 
have the teſtimony of Plutarch in Numa. A'tjonTias 5 war 
1 is 6 bniaynis, om mrredunr& ; The Egyptians. at firſt had 
a year conſiting of one moneth, and after of four; And this, 
if we believe Alexander ab «eAlexangro, was the year maſt Ger. Die 
frequently in uſe among them. So Varro in Laftartins gives J. 2. c. 23. 
an account of the great age of ſome men in ancient times, 
2 who are ſuppoſed to have lived 1000 years; Ait enim ap _ 
Agios pro annis menſes haberi; ut non Solis per 12 ſigna Pe Origins 
Circuits faciat annum, ſed Luna que orbem ilum ſignife. gon * 
rum 30 dierum ſpatio illuſtra:. Ic is then evident that this 
year of thirty dayes was in uſe among the eEgyprians : the 
only ſcrupte is, whether ic was uſed in their ſacred accounts 
or no: and that ic was, we have a pregnanc teſtimony in 
Plutarch, in the fore. cited place; ſpeaking of the e£gypti- 


ans great pretenceto antiquity, he gives this account of it; 
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A719 . dwiyany iniy On mis icant y ils waregipen”, any of 
TS Witas 68 im? PITTS ee: They reckon an infleiy * 
namber of years in their accounts, becauſe they reckon thh 
moneths in ſtead of years. | 3 
According to this computation, it will be no difficult my. - 
ther to reduce che vaſt accounts of the Egyptian antiquity ty 
| ſome proportion, and to reconcile their exorbitant Dynaſtya - \ 
a with ſsb-iety and truth, eſpecially as to the account given © 
them by D.odoras Siculns;, for ſo Diodorus gives in ther 
BY/ioth, accoun:s, that the Gods and Heroes reigned in Egypt tor 
. 1. the ſpace of ner 18000 years, and the laſt of them vn 
Or:s the Son of Jr: From the reign of men in Een 
he reckons about 9500 years to the time (if we admit © 
?acob. Capellus bis correction of π Nui for mumugy nig © 
in Dlodorus) with his entrance into Egypr , which was ig ©: 
the 180 Olymziad. Now as the forelaid learwued Author ob. *% 
ſerves, Dioderas came into Egype A. MH. 3940. VJ. c. 
1 f. ſat. 694. the mortal men then had reigned in Egypt 9300 
Ras ' years, Which taking it for theſe Lunar years of 30 4% 
makes of fatian y:ars 780. the Heroes and Gods 18000 
moneths , that is of Julian ears 1478 z from theſe two 3 
ſumms together are gathered 2258 years, which being de 
ducted from the year of the world 3940 falls in the year 
the world 1682. about which time Miſraim, who was the 
great hiſtorical Oſiris of Egype ( ſo called by a light vari- 
tion of his former name) m ght be well ſuppoſed to be bora, 
for that was in che year of Noah 630. and ſo Orus might ® 
be born, who was the Son of Ofir#, about the year of te 
wor'd 1778. Between wioſe time and Alexander the great 
his Conqueſt of Egypt, the Egyptians, as the ſame Di- 
Asrus tels us, fe. kon little lels then 23000 years : No 
accorcing to this computation of 30 dayer for 4 year, ve 
may reconc le this to truth too; for from 1778 ro 3667 of 
the world , which falls upon the 417 year of Nabonaſſer, ©. 
there is an interval of 1889 years, which makes of theſe 
Lunar years of 30 days, laith Capellus, 22996. and 15 + 
days, which comes v.ry near, if not altogether, up to \ 
the Eggyti an Computation: So when the Egyptians at | 
cording iO Diedorum, make no leis then 10000 years di- 
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ſtance between their Hercules and Hercalen Baeotins, the 


Son of Alcwena, it maſt be underſtood of theſe Lune 


ears; for granting what the gti (ay, that Her- 
cules Beoting lived but one generation before the Trojan 
war, and ſo his time to fail out about 2783. reckoning 
now backwardfrom thence, and deduQing from that year 
of the world 10000 et of 30 days, or Julian years 
$31. and 130day,, and the time of the e/fgyptian Hercules 
wiil fall about the ficſt year of che world, 1962. abouc 
which time we may well ſuppoſe him to live or de, And 
accordingto this computation we are to underſtand what 
the e/£gy, tians told Herodot us, that from their firlt . Kixg 
or Prieſt of Vulcan, till the time of Sethꝛes (in wiole time 
Sennacherib attempted the Conqueſt of Zgypr ) that there 
had been paſſed 341 Generations, and as many Kings and 
High- Prieſts, and 11340 years, reckoning three Generati- 
cus o make up a Century, But now, if we. underſtand this 
prod gious computation according to this form of years, 
we may ſuſpect the Egyptian, of an intention to Ceceive 

Herodot iu and the xtedulous Greeks, but yet not impeach 

them of direct falſnood, it being tbus reconciſeable to 
truth. For according to this account 100 years makes 

3 000 d:yes, and a Generation 1000 fo many dayes the 

Kings or Prieſts of Vulcan may be allowed to reign , ſo 

340 Generations of 8000 dyes apiece, make up 340000 
4%, to which, if we add the 200-days which Sethos had 
row reigned upon Seanacheribs invaſion, we have 340200 
days, which mekes vp of thele pers of 30 dayes apiece 

11340, wh ch is the number afligred by Herodotus : facor 
bus Ca pellus thir ks the Epocha frem uben ce theſe years are HP. fuer. cr 
to be reckoned, is from 4. M. 2350. when Mephres be- Nic. 
gan to reign in Egypt, from whence, if we number theſe p. 138. 
3402co dayes, or 11340 monethly years, which makes up 
of 7alian years 931. and 152 days, the namber falls 4. 
M.; 282. about which time in probability Stunacberib in- 
vaded Egypt, Thus we ſee by making uſe of thoſe La- 
ner years, that it is poſſible to reconcile ſome of the Zgy- 
tian extravagant accounts to ſome probability and conti- 
ſtency with truth; but however we owe very little thanks 
| to 
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to the e Egyptians for it, who deliver theſe things in groſs, 
without telling us which years they mean, and thereby evi. 
dence their intent to deceive all who have ſo little wit as to 
be deceived by them, 

The next kind and form of the egyptian year , was 


* © that which conſiſted ot four eg moneths, amounting to 


L. t. 


120 dae; the uſe of this kind of year among them is at- 
te ſted by Platarch in the fore cited place, and by Diodo- 


ru, who gives an acevunt of this kind of year among he 
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e/Egyptians, Solinm ſeems to mention this as the only year 
in requeſt among the egyptian: : and lo S. Auſtin, Per- 
hibentur /Egyptis quondam tam breves annos babuiſſe ut 
quaternis menſibus finirentur. This renders then the Eyy: 
ptians account yet more wncertain, and only leaves us to 
gueſ: with the greateſt probability of reaſon what form of 
year was meant by them in their Computations, So when 
Diadorus (peaks ſo much in favour of the old Egyptian 
Kings and Laws, and produceth this from the Egyprian 
Prieſts, as the beſt evidence of the excellent temper of 
their Government, that they had Kings of their own Ns. 
tion for the ſpace, of 47000 years, till the time of Camby: 
ſes his inroad into Egypt, which was in the third year of 
the 63 Olympiad. Now beſides the apparent contradittion 
of theſe accounts to the other already explained, if we take 
them in groſs, as the Egyptian give them, it is evident 
this can be no $therwiſe true, then by taking theſe accounts 
an that form of years now mentioned by us. For theſe 4700 
years, taking them for 120 dayes apiece, make up of li- 
an years 1544 which being deducted from the year ot che 
world 3475 which was the time when Cambyſes invaded 
Egypt, the remainder is A. H. 1931 about which time 
we may fix the death of Orw, from whom their proper 
Kisg1 commenced, And of theſe years Veſſius tells us we 
are to underſtand what they report of the long lives of 
their ancient Kings, when they attribute to each of them 
the ſpace ot 300 years, as when they attribute a 1000 and 
more to their eldeſt Kings, we are to underſtand chem of 
fimple Lanar years of 30 days, by which theſe Gigantick 
meaſures of the term of their lives, may without the belp 

of 
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of Procruſtes be cut ſhore zccording to the proportion of 
mens ordinary age in thoſe eldeſt times, So when Diodo- 
rw reckons from the death of Protews ro his own time 4. 
A. 3949. 3400 years, it muſt be underſtood of theſe years 
of feur equal moneths ; for ſo thoſe 340 years make up 
of Palian years 1117, which being deduced from 3940, 
the remainder is 2823 about which year of the world Pro- 
teu m iy be ſuppoſed to live, which was about the time of 
the Fndges in Iſrael. 

Ne. ther was this only the Egyptiant way, but in proba- F. 4. 
bility the ancient Chaldeans oblerved the ſame, which may 
be a ground likewiſe of thoſe unmeaſurable counts among 
them in their firſt Dynaſt hes, as is evident in the fragments 
of Abydenus and Apollodorus out of Beroſwes, where the times 
of their firſt Kings are reckoned not by years but Lagn, 
Na-, and Zw92;; now according to them every Z con. 
tained 3600 years, N 600, SC 60, Now wio can 
imagine that eA lorus and the ten Kings from him to I- 
thrus ſhould raign 120 Sari as their compuration is, which 
reckoning for every Saros 3600 years makes up 432000 
years? A very fair ſum for the Chaldean Dynaſtyes before 
the time of iat bras by whom in probability Noah was by 
them und-ritood. There have been only two wayes thought 
on of dealing with theſe computations; either rejecting 
them as wholly fabulous, and founded on no evidence or 
records of hiſtory , as we hve ſeen already; only they 
m ght retain (being ſo near che place of the ſettlement of 
N:4h4nd his poſterity after the flood) the memory not 
only of the flood (of which it is evident they had ſeveral 
remainders preſerved in their traditions) but likewiſe of 
the ages of men preceding the flood, wherein they were 
right, reckoning from Alorus the firſt to Xiſuthrws, 5, e. from 
Adam to Noah ten Generations; but as to the names of 
thule ten perſons and the times they lived in, being wholly 
ignorant through the unfaithfulneſs of tradition, they took 
their liberty not only of coining names, but of ſetting what 
2ge to them they pleaſcd cheinſelves, Ard to this purpoſe xy, ;, G;; 
Scaliger obſerves that ſome of their firſt Ki»gs are reckoned Euſch. p. 
before the flood, which ſaith he, is denyed by Georgins Syn- 6. 
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cellus without any ſhew of reaſon, Thus far then we may 
admit of the {haldeans Dynaſtyes as to ſome part of the 
tradition, but rejeRing their nameF and computations as 
fabulous, The other way of explaining theſe DynaFyrs, is 
by the ſeveral wayes of computation among them; tor the 
learned Merkt, Panodorns, ard Anianus, underſtand tho'e 
vaſt ſums, not of years, but dayes, and ſo make a FSaros to 
contain 120 moneths of 30 dayes a piece, which faich 
Scaliger, make ten Chaldee years, and a Nirns 20 equal 
monetht, and a Soſos two: according to which computatior, 
the 100 Sari mike but 1200 years, But this computation 
of theirs is rejected yy Georgins Syncellut, becauſe he ſup- 
poſerh Euſebius ſo well veried in theſe things,that he would 
never have ſet them down for years, if the Chaldeans had 
not underſtood them ſo, and therefore he wauld not 
trouble himſelf in reducing Fables to true Hiſtory, as he 
expreſſeth it, whoſe words are at large produced by Scaliger 


in the fore-cited place; and it will appear more neceſ[:ry 


to reject thoſe Chaldæan computations, if we take the ſums 
of their years in the ſenſe which Salma ſius gives of them 
in the preface to his book De anni Climadlerics (from 
whom Pyrerius the Author of the Preadamites ) hath bo- 
rowed moſt of his arguments as to theſe things.) Accord. 
ing to him then, every Z i containeu no leis then 6000 
years, as he Toman among tle Terfians contained 10000 
but becauſe that {earned man hath only given us hs rei 
Scriptam, without.any certain foundation for ſo large an 
account of thoſe ſums, we ſhall take them in as ſavuurabie 
a ſenſe as we can. In order to which a very /earned men of 
our own hath found a third interpretation of- the ZH in 
the Chalate accounts, from à corrifticn of Suidas by tbe 


D. Pearſon A. F. in the X according to which he thus 


reacs the words. pu oupgt men eniaures Fu N T 
Xda Viper. i 6 one mn wares Eilnneusy a”, cu 171.) 
nl 079 Wines EE and ſo the ſenſe, ſaith he, ij clear Zit 
accerding to the Chaldte account comprehends 222 months 


"which come te eighteen years and fix months; therefore 120 


cr nf 2220 years, and therefore, (he adds) for G . 1 
read, leaving out th: Liſt Fo H Now according to this 
leaſe, 
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ſenſe of 120. Sari to comprehend the} /am of 2220. years, 


it will be ne difficult matter to reduce the fragment of Bere. 
ſw concerning the ten Kings before the flood reigning 
120. Jari, to ſome degree of probability. As to which 1 
ſhall only ſuppoſe theſe two things. Firſt, that the an- 
cient Chaldeans had preſerved among them ſome tradition 
of the number of the chief perſons before the fliod ;, for we 
find them exactly agreeing with the Feriptures as to the 
wwber, thongh differing as to the names of them, which 
may be ſeen in the fragments of Africanw preſerved in 


92 


Euſebius his Grecth Chronica. Secondly, that Beroſus from Peg. 5: 


whom ApoBlodorws and Alexander Pelyhiſtor deliver theſe 
computations, might as to the account of the times of thoſe 
preſons follow the tranſlation of the Septwagint, For I have 
already made it evident that Bereſus did not publiſh his 
Hiſtory till after the Septaagint was abroad; now accord- 
ing to the cowputation of the Sepruagint of the ages before 
the flood, theſe 120, Sari of the tea Kings will not much 
diſagree from it. For theſe make 2220. years of theſe ten 
perſons, and the Sepraagint in all make 2242. ſo that if in 
ſtead of fen in Sides, we only read it £449 we have the 
exact computation of the Septuagint in theſe 120. Sari, but 
of this let the learned judge. | 
We now come to the g Dynaſtyes of Adauet ho, 
u to which I doubt we mult be fain to take the ſame courſe 
that Euſebius did with the Chaldean, #4 cui a 3344 1G 
, not to trouble eur ſelves overmuch in ſeckiag to re- 
contile Fables to truth. Great pains is taken by ſome very 
learned men to reduce the diſorderly Dynaſtyes of Aauei ho 
to ſome probable account; but I mult confeſs upon an im- 
partial examination of them, that I think they have ſtriven 
if not to m ke an Ethiopian white, yet an Egyptian to ſpeak 
truth concerning bis own Country, which are almoſt of an 
equal impoſſibility, Foſeph Scaliger who firſt in this latter 
ige of the world produced them into the light out of Geor- 
fins Syncellus, bach a more favourable opinion of them, then 
of the «Egyptian Hiſtory, of Herodotus, Diodoras and others, 
but upon what account I cannot imagine. Is it becauſe four 


Dynaſtyes according to bis own computation exceed the 
i M creation 
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creation of the world according to the true account? for 
which he is fain to make uſe of his Temps profeptienm and 
Juli an period, which reacheth 764 years beyond the age ol 
che world, and was invented by bim from the mulciplication 
of the great Cycle into the indiction, i. e. of 532, into 15. 
Or is it becauſe forſooth Masetho bath digeſted all into bet - 
ter order and reckoned up the ſeveral Dynaſtyes which lay 
confuſed in other authors ? but this only ſhews him a more 
cunning iupoſtor who ſaw the former accounts given by 
others would not ſerve the turn, and therefore precends to 
more exectneſs and diligence, that he might more eaſily de- 
ceive his readers. But ſetting afide thoſe chlngs which have 
been ſaid already concerning Manet ho, I have theſe thing 
which make me re ject his Dynaſtyes as fabulous: firſt, the 
vaſt difference between Manet ho his accounts and all others 
who have written the eZgyprian Hiſtory in the order and 
names of his Dy» aſtyes. Where do we ever read of the 
ſeveral Dynaſt yes of che Thinites, Memphites, Suite,, 
Diefpolitans and many others but in himſelf ? It is very 
ſtrange that neither Herodotus, ror Eratoſthenes, nor Diodes 
rus, who have all written a ſucceſſion of the Egyptian Kings, 
ſhould neither by their own induſtry, nor by all the intereſt 
they bad jn Egypt, get any knowledge of theſe merhodically 
digeſted Dynaſtzes, Beſides, had there been any hiſtorical 
certainty in theſe Dynaftyer of Manet ho, whence comes it 
to paſs that they ſhould be fo filently paſſed over by thoſe 
who were Egyptian Prieft; themſelves and undertook to 
write the Hiſtory of Zgypr ? Such were Cbaremon who 
was an ligez;euperivs A ſacred [cribe, and Prolomens Mende. 
u. who was an Egyptian Prieſt, as Euſebius tells us, and com- 
prehended the hiſtory of Egypt in three books, Now had this 
Hiſtory been ſo antbenrical as is pretended, whence come 
ſo many and great contradiftions between them, in ſo much 
that Foſephus faith, I that which they report were trus, 
it were impoſſible they. ſhonld ſo much differ; but they la- 
leur in the invention of lyes, and Writ nit er-agreeably to 
the truth. nor to one another ? So that it is next to a miracle 
almoſt to ſee how prodigiouſly fond of theſe Dynaſtyet 
Kircher is, and what pains he bath taken to no purpoſe 
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a bout them; ſcis multos eſſe, ſaith he, qui hujuſmedi Dynar oed Fey: 
fia meras nngas & comments putant; very true; but why To.1. Syar, 
not he of rhe ſame mind too? he conteſſeth himſelf to have 1 © 9- 


en ſo once; but ſince he had. converſed more with the 
Oriental tradition, he bath found them not to be ſo fabu- 
lous as many make them, It ſeems then the Ba,, of the 
Egyprian Dynaſtzes as well before the fl-od as aſter, muſt * 
lye in this Oriental tradition; a thing, which ſome, to ſhew 


. theirgreat skill in thoſe Eaſtern languages, are grown very 


fond of, But as far as I can yet ſee, they /a;/ to Ophir not for 
geld but Peacocks; and the next Legend the world hath 
ſhould be called Zegenda Orientalis. For can any thing be 
more irrational, ablurd and fabulous, then thoſe Arabick 
traditions which that author ſcrapes as much ſor, as en: 
Cock did on the Dung hi? but there is no jewel to be found 
among them: Unleſs we ſhould take thole 15. bard names 
of men for ſuch which by the Arabick Writers are ſaid to 
have ſucceeded each other in Egyt before the flood, viz. 
Natraus, Nathras, Meſram, Henoah, Arjak, Haſilins, 
Haſal, Tatraſan, Sarkak, Schaluk, Surith, ( who they 
fay built the Pyramids) Hugith, Manaus, Aphrus, Mali- 
1 Abn Ama Pharaun, in whoſe time they ſay the flood 
came. But ſhould we be ſo little befriended by reaſon as 
to grant all this, what advantage will this be to Havetho 
who ſpeaks not of Kings, but whole Dyna ges? fo that it {till 
appears theſe Dynaſt yes are fabulous not being atteſted by 
any credible witneſſes. Secondly, All thoſe who profeſs to fol- 
low Manetho, differ ſtrangely from one another, as Fo/ephas, 
Africanus, Enſebins, George the Fyncellus Of the patriarchs 
of Taraſins, and Scaliger who hath taken fo much pains in 
digeſting of chem, yet heis condemned by others ſince; and 


Iſaac Voſſtas gives a particular caution to his reader, 7» h 8 
Dynaſties compingendis nequaquam eſſe ſeq uendum ordinem & Aundi. 
calculum Scaligers. What ſhould be the reaſon of this di- cap. 10; 


verſi:y, but that they thought them not ſo e»thentich , but 
they might cut off, alter tran ſpoſeas they ſaw occaſion ? 
which is moſt plain and evident in Eaſebius, who makes no 
difficulty of cutting off one whole Dynaſty , and dividing 
another into two, only to reconcile the diſtance between 
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Thworis the Egyptian King, and Tentawns the Aſſyria 
Emperour, and the deftrattion of Trey, and therefore leaves 
ont 4. Aſſyrian Kings and a whole Dynaſty of the Eg 
to make a Sync hroniſine between thole three. 

But yet there hath been ſomething very fairly offered to 
the world to clear the rrwrh, if not Manetho, in order to his 
Dynaſtyes, viz, that the ſubtle Egyptian to inbance the 
antiquity of his own Country, did take 5mplcite years for 
ſolid. and place thoſe in a ſucceſſion which were cotemporary 
one with another; This indeed is a very compendious way 
to advance a great ſum of years with a very little charge: 
Wherein he bath done ſaith Capedus, as if a Spaniard in 
the Indies ſhould glory of the antiquity of rhe Dynaſtyes of 
Spain, and ſhould-attribute to the Earles of Barcinona 337. 
years, to the King of Arragen 498. to the King of Porta. 
gal 418, tothe King of Li 545. of Caſtile 800, years, and 
yet all theſe Dynaſtzes riſe from the years of our Lord 717, 
when the Saracens firſt entred Spain. There are very few 
Nations, but will go near to vie antiquity with the Zyypri. 
ant, if they may thus be allowed to reckon ſncceffively all 
thoſe petty royalties which antiently were in moſt Nations; 
as might be particularly inſtanced in moſt great Empires, that 
they gradually riſe from the ſubduing and incorporating \of 
thoſe petty rojaltics into which the ſeveral Nations were 
cantonized before, And there ſeems to be very ſtrong 
ground of ſuſpition that ſome ſuch thing was deſigned by 
Manetho from the 32. Dynaſty which is of the Dieſpolitan 
Thebans, for this Dynaſty is ſaid ro begin from the tenth 
year of the 15. Dynaſty of the Phenician Paſtours in the 
time of Faites ; now which is moſt obſervable, he that begins 
this Dynaſty , is of the very ſame name with him who begins 
the very firſt Dynaſty of Manetho, who is Mines, and ſo 
likewiſe his ſon Atbot hi is the ſame in both: Which hath 
made many think becauſe Mines is reckoned firſt, not only 
in both theſe, but in Diodorus, Eratofthenes and others, that 
this Mees was he who firſt began the Kingdom of Egypt, 
after whoſe time it was divided into ſeveral Dynahye 

cans: Which makes Scaliger ſay , illa veituſtiſſima regna fnerunt 
Jag · l. 3. inſtar latrociniorum, abi vis non les aus ſucceſſio ant ſoſfragi 
popmi 
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ali reges in-ſolio reg ni collicabant, This opinion of the £7794. w 
— of theſe * is much embraced by Viſtui 0 _ 
both Father and Son, and by the Father m:de »/4.0t torr rf 
jolt fie Scaliger from calumniatonrs, who made as thought et. Mie 
Scaliger did in eff ct overthrow the auchori:y of che Scri- 46. 16. 
ptures by mentioning with ſome applauſe the Dyaaiſt yes of 
Manet bo. | 
But to this opinion how plauſible ſoever it ſeems, I offer. K 7. 
theſe.exceptions. Firſt, At to that Mets who is ſuppoſed 
to be the firſt founder of th: ,Egyprien Kingdom , aſter 
whole death it is ſuppoſed that ,£gypr was divided into all 
theſe Dynaſt yet, I demand theretore who this Monet was; 
was he the ſame with him whom the Scripture calls Miſraim 
who was the firſt Planter of gt ? this is not probable, 
for id all probability his name mult be ſought among the 
Gods and not the mortals that raigned. If we ſuppoſe him 
to be any other after bim, it will be bard giving an account 
how he came to have the whole power of Egypt in his hands, 
and ſo ſoon after him it ſhould be divided. For Kingdoms 
are ofttimes made up of thoſe petty royalties before ; but 
it will he very hard finding inſtances of one perſons enjoy» 
ing the whole power, and ſo many Dynaſt yes to ariſe after 
his deceaſe, and to continue coexiſtent in peace and full 
power ſo long as theſe ſeveral Dynaſtyes are ſuppoſed to do. 
Befides, is it not very ſtrange that no Hiſtorian ſhould men- 
tion ſuch a former diſtribution of ſeveral principalities ſo 
antiently in Egypt ? But that which to me utterly over» 
throws — of thele Dynaſftyes in e/£gypr, is, b 


comparing with them what we finde in Scripture of greate 


antiquity concerning the Kingdom of gt; which I can- 

not but wonder that none of theſe learhed men ſhould rake 

notice of. When the Æ gi Kingdom was fitſt founded, 

is not here a place to enquire ; bur it is evident that in 

Abraham time, there was a Pharaoh King of Ag (whom G 

Archbiſhop Uſer thinks to have been Apophis) not l- 

melech rhe firſt King of Egypt, as Conſtaniinnss Manaſſes 

reports in his Auma ( by a ridiculous miſtake of the King 

of Geray for the King of «/£gypt.) This Pharaoh was then 

certainly Xing of all the Land of /£gypr, which till in Scri- 
ET pture 
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pture is colled the Lad of Miſraim from the firſt planter of 
it; and this was of very great antiquity and therefore 
Fanccins ( though improbably ) thinks this Pharaoh to 
have been Oſiris, and River thinks MAiſraim might have been 
alive till that time; here then we find no Dynaſtyes coexiſt. 
ing, but one Kingdom under one King. If we deicend 
ſomewhat lower, to the times of acob and Joſe;h, the eyi- 
dence is ſo undoubted of e/Zgyprs being an entire Kingdow 
under one King, that he may have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect the 
eyes either of his body or his mind that diſtruſts it. For 
what more evident then ebgt Pharaoh who preferred Foſeph, 
was King of all the Land ef Egypt ? Were not the ſeven year; 
of famine over all the Land of Egypt? Gen. 41. 45. Wa 
not Joſeph ſet by Pharaoh over all the the Land of Egypt? 
Gen. 41.41, 43, 45. And did not Joſeph go over all the Land 
of Egypt to gather corn ? Gen. 41.46, Nay did not he buy all 
the Land of Egypt for Pharaoh “ Cen. 47. 20. Can there 
poſſibly be given any fuller evidence of an entire Kingdom; 
then theſe are that Egypt was ſuch then? Afterwards we 
read of one King after another in eAgypt for the ſpace of 
nigh two hundred years, during the children of Iſraels fla. 
very in Egypt ; and was not be think we, King over all 
Egypt, in whoſe time the children of Iſrael went out thence? 
And in all the following biſtory of Scripture, is there rot 
mention made ot Egypt ſtill as an entire Kingdom, and of 
one King over it? Where then is there any place for theſe 
co-temporary Dynaityes in Egypt ? Nowhere that I know 
of, but in the fancies of ſom̃e learned men. 

Indeed there is one place that ſeems to give ſome counte- 
nance to this opinion; but it is in far later times then the firſt 
Dynaſtyes of Manetho are ſuppoſed to be in, which is in 
Iſai. 19. 2. Where God, ſaith bt, would ſet the Egyptian, 
againſt the Egyptians, and they Mall fight every one againſt 
hu brother, City againſt City, and Kingdom againſt Kingdow, 
Where it ſeems that there were ſeveral Kingdoms then exi- 
ſtent atnong the Zgyprians , but the Sepruagint very well 
renders it - om en now Pods among the Egypri- 
ans, as Epiphanius and ot here tell us, notes Tu ingons mis 


fein niet męiqu err, the precintts of every great City ſuch a 
. NY 
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our Counties are, and therefore Plin y renders m9) by prefer | 


urs; theſe were the ſeveral Provinces of egypt , of 
which there were thirty fix in Egypt, ten in Thebats, tex 
in Delta, the other Sxtcen in the maland parti; ſo that by 
Kingdom againlt Kingdom, no more is meant then one 


Province being ſet againſt another, Iſaac Voſſima thinks the, 


number of the antient Noni wa3-rwelve, and that over 
every one of theſe was a peculiar Xing; and that this num- 
ber may be gathered from the Pynaſt yes of Maꝛnei bo, letting 
aſide the Dynaſtyes of the Perſians, Ethiopians, and Phe- 
niciant : viz, the Thenites, Memphites, Elephantines, He- 
ratcleopolitans, Dioſpolitan T hebans, the li ſer Diofpolitanr, 
Xoites, Tanites, Bubaſtites, Saites, Mendrſians and Sebenny- 
te4 : ard lo that Egype was anciently a Dadecarchy, as 
England in the Saxons times was a Heptarchy, But as it al. 
ready appears, there could be antiently no ſuch Dodecarchy 
in Egypt; ſo it is likewiſe evident that this 4iſtribution of 
Egypt into Nomi is a later thing, and by moſt writers is 


attributed to Seſooſis or Seſoſtru, whom Foſephws ſuppoſeth pid. Boch 
to be Seſac King of Egypt, cotemporary with Rheboboam. Geogr. 
Indeed if we believe Gela/dinus the Arabic Hiſtorian cited Þ 1. l. 4. 
by Kircher, the moſt antient diſtribution of Egypt was 6, 
into four parts. 44iſraim held one part to himſelf, and gave . 
his ſon Cope another, Z/mwn a third, and Atrib a fourth To, 1. Sys 
part; which diviſion the ſame Author affirms to have cons tag.1, c. 4+ 


tinued till the time of eſeth, who made a new diſtribution 
of the whole Land : After him Seſoſtra divided the whole 
into thirty ſeveral Nomi; fo Kircher will needs have it, 
that of the three ſeveral parts of Et, each might have 
for ſome myſtical ſignification its tes Nomi, of which every 
one had its diſtin and peculiar God it worſhipped, and a 
particular Palace in the Labyrinth, and a peculiar Sanhedrim 
or Coart of Fuſtice belonging to it. Bur it evidently appears 
by that vain-glorious Ordipme, that it is a far eaſier maiter to 
make new myſteries, then to interpret old ones, which as it 
might be eaſily diſcovered in the main foundations whereon 
that ſr uf wre ſtands, ſo we have ſome evidence of it in our 
firſt entrance into it, in this part of Chorography of Egypr. 
For from whence bad he this exact diviſion of Egypt — 
thirty 


' $yntag. 1. 
c. 2. 5. 7. 


Seogr. l. 17. 
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thirty Nomi, ten of which belonged to the upper Egypr or 
Thebais, ten to Delta or the lower Egypt, and the tex re- 
maining to the midland Conntrey ? Hath be this from 
Ptolomy, whoſe Scheme of the ſeveral Nemi be publifheth 2 
No. Prolomy and Pliny by bis own confeſſion afterwards 
add many other to theſe, as Ompbile, Phanturites, Tinite, 
Phatnites, Newt, Heptanomos, & c. Hath he it from Stra bs 
whoſe authority he cites for it? No ſach matter. For Strabs 
ſaith expreſly chat Thebas had ten Nomi, Delta tex, and the 
midland fixteen; only ſome are of opinion, ſaith he, that 


there were as many Nomi as Palaces in the Labyrinth, which 


were toward thirty; but yet the number is uncertain ill, We 
ſec by this how ominows it is for an Oedipm to fumble at the 
threſpold, and how eaſie a matter it is to interpret myſteries 
if we may have the making of them. We ſee then no evi. - 
dence at all for theſe coremporary Dynaſt yes of Aanctho 
which yet if we ſhould grant, would be a further argu- 
ment of the ancertainty Of Heathen Chronology, when among 
them implicite years are given out to the world for ſolid ; 
ſo that which way ſoever Manet bo his Dynaſtyes be taken, 
they will prove the thing in hand, whether we ſuppoſe them 
at leaſt moſt part fabulous, or ſhould grant he bad taken 
thoſe in ſucceſſion to each other, which were corexiftent 


with one another, 
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CHAP. VI. 
The nncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology. 


An account given of the defe& of Chronology in the eldeſt times. 
Of the Solar year among the e/Eg yptians, the original of the 
Epatts, the antiquity of Jntercalation among them. Of the 
ſeveral Canicular years ;, the difference between Scaliger and 
Petavius ces ſidered. The certain Epochs's of the Egypti- 
an hiſtory no elder then Nabonaſſer. Of tbe Grecian ac+ 
counts, The fabulouſneſs of the Hercital age of Greece. 
Of the ancient Gracian Kingdoms. The beginning of the 
Olympiadr. The uncertain Origines of che Weſtern Nations. 
Of the Latine Dynaſtyes. The different Palilin of Rome. 
The uucertain reckoning Ab V. C. Of impoſtures 4 te 
ancient hiſtories, Of Annius, Inghiremins, and others. Of 
the characters nſed by Heathen Prieſts, No ſacred cha- 
rattert among the Fews. The partiality and inconſiſtency of 
Heathen hiſtories with each other. From all which the 
want of credibility in them as to an account of ancient time 

ts clearly demonſtrated. 


He next thing to evidence the wncertainty of the Hea- 
then Chronology, is, the want of certain parapegwata, or 
ſome fixed periods of time, acoording to whith the account of 
times muſt be made. For if there be no certain Epocha's by 
which to reckon the ſucceſſion of ages, the diſtance of inter- 
val, and all intervening accidents, we muſt of neceſſity 
flactuate in continual uncertainties, and have no fare foun. 
dation to bottom any account of antient times upon. The 
great reaſon of this deſect, is the little care which thoſe 
who livedin the e/deft times had to preſerve the memory of 
any antient tradition among themſelves, or to convey it to 
poſterity in ſuch a way as might be leaſt lyable to impoſture. 
Of all kinds of Z-arning, Chronology was che moſt rude in 
eldeſt times: and yet that is well called by _ the life 
and ſeul of Hiſtory, without which, Hiſtery is but a com 
N fuſed 
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fuſed lump, a meer Mola, an indigeſted piece of fleſs , without 
life or form. The antient accounts of the world were meerly 
ſrom year to gear, and that with abundance of obſcariy, 
uncertainty and waricty ; ſometimes going by the courſe of 
the Moon, and ihcrein they were as table as the Mon her 
ſelf, how to conſorm the year regularly to ber motion, ard 
it was yet greater difficulty to regalate it by the comrſe of 
the Sun, and to moke the accounts of the Sus and Moy 
meet. There was ſo much perplexity and confuſion about 
the ordering of a ſingle year, ard 10 long in moſt AT ation, 
before they could bring it in o any order, that we are not 
to expect at.y fixed periods by which to find out the ſucceſſi- 
on of ages among them. Among tte «Egyptians who are 

+ ſuppoſed moſt skilful in the account of rhe year, it was a 
long time before they found out any certain courſe of it, 1 
is agreed by moſt, that when the «Egyptian Pries bad 

| found our tbe form of the year by the coxrſe of the Sug, 
L,1.c.go, (which is — by Diodorus to the Heliopolitan Priiſi) 
yet the year M ce mmon ule wzs only of 360. dayes, which 

in any great period of years muſt needs caule a monſtroms con. 

ſuſion by reaſon that their Morethis muſt of receſlity by de. 

grees change their place, fo that in the great C anicular year 

of 730 Thojth which was the beginning of the Summer 
Solſtice in the entrance into that period, would be removed 

into the midſt of winter, from whence aroſe that g. 

— 44 an Fable in Herodot us, that in the time of their eldeſt King, 

ger, de the Sun had twice changed bus riſing and ſetting; which was 

Emend, only cauſed by the variation of their Monet hs, and not by 

Temp. J. 3. any alteration in the courſe of the Sun, Which defeR the 

P. 195 egyptian Pries at laſt obſerving, ſaw a neceſſity of ad- 

ding five dayes to the end of the ye. r , which thence were 
called Tay, which implzes they were not ancien:ly in 
uſe among hem, being afierwarcs zdced to make up the 
courſecftteyear, Which the Egyptians give an account 
De Ide of, as Plutarch tells us under this Fable : Mercuri being once 
oa. at Dice with the Muon, he got from her the 72. part of the 
Jear , which he after added to the 360 dayes which were an. 
riently the dayes of the year, which they cad ira, and 


thert in celebrated th: Feſtivals of their gods , ther.ce the 
names 


= 
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names of the ſeveral 'w2744/44 weretaken from the Gods; 
the firſt was called Ozjgie, it being celebrated in honour of 
hm; the ſecond At, by which Scaliger underſtands 
Anuby,, but Voſſins more probably the Senior Orns; the 
third ta 7 ypho, che fourth to J, the fitt to Nephrha the De 1dvl. l. 
wifeof Typho and ſiſter to Tis, This cou ſe of the year 3+ 6 28. 
Scaliger thinks that the eAgyprians repreſented by/ the 
Serpent Called Nes being deicribed in a round circle biting 
ſome part of his tad in bis mouth, whereby, faich he, they 
would have it unce: ſtood, tha: the form of the year was not 
perfect without that adjection of five dayes to the end of 
the year ; For to this daygelaith be, the Coptires and an- 
tient e/£gyprians\, cill the end of the year 949i, It ſeems 
that af erwards they underſtood likewiſe the neceſſity of 
intercalation of a day every fourth year for the ſake of the 
redundant quadrant each year above 365 dayes ; which 
courſe of four years they called their Canicular year,becaule 
they obſerved its defect in that time one whole day from 
the riſing of the D9g far; and beſides, that they called ic 
1444197 ir and ee, & Inſtrum Sothiacum from 296 
the Dog ſtar; but Cesſorinus denies any ule of intercalation 
among the Egypti ms in their civil year, although their 
Sacred and Hieroglyphical years might admit of it. And 
upon this ground, I ſuppoſe the conttoverſie between thoſe 
two learned perſons Scaliger and Petavius concerning the ,, 8 
artiquicy of Inter calation among the Egyptians may be re- ctr, 12m, 
conciled, For on the one fide it is apparent, that the ori- 3 C. 2. 
vary or civil year did want intercalation, by this teſti mony of 
(enſorinus; Eorum annus civiluſolos habet dies 365. ſine 
Ale ingercalari ; itaque quadrienninm apud tos uno circiter die 
minud eſt quam naturale quadriennium ; and thence ſaith he, 
it comes to paſs, that in 1461. years which war the great 
Heliacal year, it returns to the ſame beginning ; for then the 
Dog- ſtar ariſeth again upon the firſt 44 of the month | 
Theyth, as it did at the beginning of this great Canicular 
Jeer ; and that this kind of civil year did continue among [ 
them in the time of Cenſorinus ( which was of the Diony ſian 
account 238.) appears by this, that he ſaich in the yexr 
whereia he wrote bis book, the New,moon of Theyth was 
N 2 before 


De die N.. 
tali c. 18. 
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before the ſeyenth day of the Calendi of July, whereas 100 

years before, it was before the 12 of the Calends of Auge: 

whence it is evident, that the Julian year whatever ſome 

learned men pretend to the contrary, was not in ordinary 

„e among the Ey yptians in that time: and that Soſigenm 
nber. when be correRed the Romas acct unt, an d brought in the 
O:d4p, form of the alias year, did not ta ke his pattern from the 
Egypt. Lom. Egyptian year, buc from the Grecians of Alexandria, who 
3- Clo. 7. did make uſe of the quadrant added to the 365,'yeary, 
cap. 2. which the Egyptian: did not, as appears furcher by the ge/dn 
circle in the monament of Oſymandnuas ( which Diadora: 

niht nb. ſpeaks cut of Hecarew Minus) which was of 365 
{. 1. c. 49. cubits compaſs, and divided into ſo many ſ/egwenrs for ee 
day with the obſer vations of the riſing and ſetting of the 

ſeveral Bars, and the ff, portended by them, And the 

De ſphera yeaſon why this year continued in civil æſe among the Ey ypti- 
M ans, is well aſſigned by Geminas , that the Zgyprians i 
cording to a ſuper ſtitious obſet vation they had, would 

needs bave their Feſtivals run through every day in the 

year, But now on tt eother fide, it is as evident that by 
continual eh er vation the wiſeſt of the Eyyptian Prieſts did 
diſcern the neceſſity of intercalation, and that there wanted 

fix bers in every year to male it compleat, which every four 

years would make the intercalation of a day neceſſary: ſo 

much by Diodorus is a ffirmed of the Th:ban Prieſt; who 

Eibl. J. 1. were the beſt Aſtronomers, and by Strabs both of the T- 
cap. fo. han and Heliopolitan : and 0 likewiſe Horapollo, whoſe work 
Geog, 1.17, was to interpret the more abſtruſe Learning of the Egyprien 
Pricſks; when (ſaith be) the Egyptians would expreſs 

year, they name 4 quadrant, becauſe from one rifing of the far 

dot bis to another, the fourth part of 4 day Gated fo that the 

year conſiſts of 365 dayes ( and a:-quadrant melt be added, 
Hierog!ypb. becauſe of the antecedents ard conſequents) therefore every 
I. 1. 5. fourth yer they reckon a ſwjernumerary day. How un- 
juitly Petavius bath charged Scaliger with falſhood in re- 

ſeret ce to this rrſftimony of Hora, meerly becauſe the 

citation did not appear in that chapter mentioned by Scali- 

ir in the book which Petavist ufd, hath been already 

obſerved by learned men; whereupon Vi condemns 

. Petavin 
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Petavins of ſtrange incogitancy, becauſe in three editions 

mentioned by bim, Scaligers citation was right; but Ces. 

ringius bath ſince pleaded in behalf of Petavius, that he De 140. . 

might make w/e of the edition of Caan, diſtin from the 1+ 4. 28. 

other three, whereby we ſee how ſmall a matter will beget D. met. 

a feud between learned men, eſpecially where pr: judice bath * 

lodged beſore, as is o evident in Petarins his rough deal- 

ing on all oce: ſions with that very deſerving perſon Foſeph 

Scaliger. But to return, from bence by degrees, the Zgypri- 

ans proceeded to make greater periods of years (as Endoxns 

carried his e eri into Greece from the Canicslar year of 

the Egyprians) they framed from this a greater Canicular 

year, which had as many years as a lian hath dayes ; and 

laſtly, the greateſt Canicalar year which comprehended 

four of the greater, and conſiſted of a period of 1461 years. 

But thus we ſee, that the great periods of years among them 

riſe gradually as they grow more skilſull in the under ſtand- 

ir g the nat urs of the year; and that they had anciently no 

certain periods to govern themſelves by in their comparation 

of ancient times. Nay the Egyptians have not as appears, 

1 y certain Epocha to go by elder then the Egyprias years cf 

NMabona ſſar; andafterwards from the death of Alexander, 

ard Prolomy Philadelphat, and Anguitu; his victery at 

Allium. ' 

If ſrom the Fgyprians we remove our diſcourſe unto the F, 2. 

Grecians, we are (till plunged into greater uncertainties, it 

ding acknowledged by themſelves that they had uo cer- | 
tain ſucceſſion of time before the Olympieds, To which 
furpo'e the Teſtimory of Varro in Cenſeriuu: — 

taken nocite of, diſtributing time into three parts, reckon- 

ing tuo of them to be anknown and faulen, and the hi- 
ferical part of time to begin with the firſt Olympiad. In- ia cas 
deed Scaliger and ſome others are loth to fe ject all that g (3. 
ſecond part of t me 3s fabulous, which was in the interval 
between Deuca lion flood and the Olympiad: : therefore they 
bad rather call ĩt Heroical, though much corrupted with Fa- 
bles, and think that it was hiſtorical as to perſons, but fa+ 
bulons as to the actions of thoſe perſons. But granting 


this, yet we are wholly to ſeek for any certsin account — | 
t | 
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the ſucceſſion of time and perſons, for want of ſome certain 
Epecha's, which like) the Pole-ftar ſhould guide us in our 
paſſoge chrough that boundleſs Ocean of the Grecian hiſto. 
ry. It muſt be confeſſed that ſcme of the learned Hea- 
thens have taken a great deal of pains this way to find out 
ſome certain periods to fix on in the time before the OH- 
piads, as Philocorus, Apollodorus, and Dionyſius Halycar- 
vaſſenſis, and others, who out of their skill in Aſtronomy 
ſought to bring down ſome certain intervals between the 
deſtruftion of Troy, and the firit O/ympick game of Pelens, 
reſtored by Hercules and Atrews.But granting that their pe- 
char were fixed and certain, that the deſtruction of Tro 
was upon the 23 of Thargelion, the 11 month of the At- 
tick account, and that the Olympick game fell out anſu er- 
ably to the ninth of our 7; and theſe things were evi. 
dently proved from Aſtronomical obſervations ; yet how 
vaſt an account of t me is loſt quite beyond the ſiege of 
Trey! and beſides that, as to all other accidents in the In. 
rervals between theſe two Fpocha*s, which could not be 
proved by Celeſtial obſervations concurrent with ther, they 
were left at a very great uncertainty {till , only they might 
gueſs whether they ?pproached nearer to one pecha then 
the other: but the ſeries of Families and their Generations 
(three of which. made a Century of years) whereby they 
might come to ſome conjectures, but cou'd never arrive 

at any certainty at all. 
But that which is moſt to our purpoſe, is, that all the 
 biſtory of the Original of Greece, the foundations of their 
ſevers| Kingdoms, the ſucct ſſion of their firſt Kings, nd 
all that comes under the name of the biſtory of their an- 
cient times, is clearly given over by their own moſt sk IHful 
Chronologers, as matters out of the reach of any clear cvi- 
dence. Therce come ſuch great differences concerning the 
ant qu ty of their ancient Kingdoms; the Argolich King- 
dom by Diony/ius Halycarnaſſ. is ſuppoſed to be the el- 
deſt, and tbe Arrick younger then it by 40 Generations, 
which according to their computation comes to a 10CO 
years, which is impoſſible : and yet the Arcadians, who 
give themſelves out to be elder then the Moon, ate ſuppo- 
X ſed 
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ſed to be younger by him then the Graſboppers of Athens 
by nine Generations : and the Phthiotica under D w:alion, 
younger then the Arcadia by 42 Generations, which Scaliger 
migbt we'l ſay were im; eſſille and inconſiſtent, The Sicho- 
ian Kingdom is by molt ſuppoſed to bg of greatelt anti- 


quity among the Grecians, from which Yarro begin his hi- De Civit, 


ſtory, as S. Auſtin tells us, and yet as to this, Pawſanias on- 
ly reckons the names of ſome Kings there, without any 
ſucce ſſion of time among them: and yet as to thoſe names, 
Africanus (an] Enſebins from bim) diſſent from Pauſa- 
ni; and which is molt obſervable, Homer teckor s Adraſt us, 
who is the 23 in the account of Africanus, to be the firſt 
that reigned in Sichen, whoſe time wis after the inſtitu- 
tion of the Olympick game by Pelops : of him thus Homer, 


Ka} Su g7 dd *Adpiges t 534 olri vis. 


Whereby he expreſſe h Adraſtus to be the firſt King of 
Sichen; and not a5 Scaliger would interpret ir, that Adya- 
fas was firſt King of tlie Sicyonians before he was of the 
Argi vcs; for in the time of Adraſtns at Sicyon, either Atrens 
or Thyeſtes was King of the Argives, for inthe ſecond year 
of Pheſtus and Adraſtus his ſuppoſed Predeceſſor in Si- 
cy, Atreus reſtored the Olympick game of Pelops, in the 
41 year of their reign, and they reigned at Argi 65 years ; 
No that Pheſtas at Sic yon is ſuppoſed to reign but eight 
years; and therefore the reign of Adraſtus at Sicyon falls 
in wich that of Atreus and Thyeſtes at Argi or Mycenæ. Thus 
we ſee now how uncertain the account of times was before 
the beginning of the Olympiads among the Cracians, Which is 
fully acknowledged by Dio dor us, and the very reaſon given 
which we here inſiſt on, I 73 undiv , mpHAngTires 
n Rv Wo, that there u nocertainty in the ancient 
Gr a:3an hiſtory, becauſe they bad no certain term ( which he 
calls parapegma, as others Epoc ha, and Cenſorinus titul us) 
from whence to deduce their accounts, But now from the 
time by the Olympiad: (i. e. from the firſt of them after 
their reſtauration of Inbitut, wherein the names of the Con- 


querors were ingtaven in braſs tablets for the purpoſe ) 2 
. uc- 
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ſuceeflionof time is moſt certain and hiſtorical among the 
Greciant ;, by which account we have from thence à certain 
way of commenſurating the ſacred and prophane hiſtory, All 
the difficulty is in what year of ſacred hiſtory the O/ympi- 
ads begin, which Scaliger thus finds our. Cenſori nus writes 
(in the year of Chriſt 238. which was of the Julian period 
4951) that, that year was from the firſt Olympiad of Iphi- 
19; 1014 tbe firſt 0/ympiad was of the 7 ulian period 3938, 
which was according to our learned Primate A. M. 3228, 7 
and the 35 of Vzziah King of fadah, or the 34 as Ca. 
pellus thinks: So that from benceforward we have a clear 
account of times, which we have demonſtrated to have been 
ſo uncertain before. 

If we come from the Greeks further into theſe Z urope. 
an parts, we ſhall find as much darkneſs and obſcurity 25 
to ancient times, if not more, then in thoſe already diſ- 
courſed of. Forthe truth is, the account /of times before 
the Romans in Italy, Germany, old Gallia or Britain, are 
ſcarce fit to be diſcourſed of under any head then that of 
impoſtures. Not that I think thoſe Nations had lain in i 
perpetual ſleep till the Romans waked them into ſome kind 
of civility, but chat they had no certain way of conveying 
down the tranſactions of their own and former times to the 
view of poſſerity. Oa which account we may juſtly rejc& 
all thoſe precended ſucceſſions of Kings here in Britain 
from Cemty to Brute as fabulous t And it will be the lefs 
wonder it ſhould be ſo in thoſe then accounted barbarous 
Nations, when even thoſe among thoſe were the Planters of 
knowledge and civility among othets, the account of their 

ncient times is ſo dark, confuſed, and uncertain : As it 
— ſufficiently appear to any that would take the pains 
ro examine the fucceſſion of the two firſt Dynaſtyes among 
the Latin /; thefirſt before Æntas his coming into 11aly, 
and the (ſccond of the e/AEneade after , and certainly ic 
will be.ſufficient ground to queſtion the account of times 
before, if in the third Dynaſty, when the ſucceſſion ſeems ſo 
clear, and ſo certain an Epocha as the building of Rome, to 
deduce their accounts from their Chronology be uncertain, 
which 1 ſhall briefly ſpeak to. For although Porcjns Cate 
have 
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have in Diony ſiu the honour of finding out the firſt Pal. 
lilisof the City of Reme (which was the Feaſt obſerved to 
the honour of the God Pales, in the time of which, the 
foundations of Rome were laid) yet there appears no preat 
certainty in his undertaking, tor therein he was after con- 
tradicted by the learned Roman Varro. Dionyſius tells us 
that Cato found by the Cenſers iges the exact time from 
the expulſion of the Kings, to the time of the Cities being ta. 
ken by the Gawls, from which time to his own, He could not 
miſs of it from the Fafti Conſulares; ſo that it cannot be de- 
nied but that Cate might have a certain account of times 
from the Regifagium to the time he writ his Origines, But 
what certainty Cato could have from the firſt Palilia of 
the City to the cx e of Tarꝗ uin, we cannot underſtand. 
For the ſucceſſion of Kings mult needs be very uncertain, 
unleſs it be demonſtrated from ſome publick monuments, 
or certain records, or ſome publick actions certainly known 
to have fallen out preciſely in ſuch a year of cher ſeveral 
Reigns, Now none of theſe do occur in the Rowan hiſtory 
in all that 7#terval from the Palilia to the Regifugium; lo 
that not only the whole interval, but the time of every par- 
ticular Kings Reign, are very uncertain, And therefore 
Varro being deſtitute of any demonſtration of that time, had 
recourſe to L. T arratins Firmanns, to ſee if by bis skill 
in Aſtronomy be could certainly find out the firſt Palilia of 
Rome : His anſwer was, that he found that the City was 
built in the time of an Eclipſe of the San, which was in 
the third year of the ſixth Olympiad, according to which 
account Varro proceeded, and thence arole the difference 
between the Palilia Catoniana and Farronians ; the latter 
falling out in the 23 of Ipbit us, the other in the 24. But 


if we believe 7oſeph Scaliger, there could not bean Eclipſe V. d. x. 
of the Fus at the time affirmed by Tarrutins : But yet mend. Teng. 
granting an Eclipſe of che Fan then, what certainty can “5. p.388. 


we have of the ſucceſſion of the ſeveral Kings afterwards, 
without which there can be no certain computation ab 
Urbe Condita? If then the Romans, who bad ſo great ad- 
vantage of knowing times, and were withall ſo inquifirive 
concerning the building of cheir 7 (which was a thing of 

no 
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no very remote diſtance ) could atrain to no abſolute cer. 
tainty without it, what certainty can we Expect as to an 
account oFar ancienter times, either from them or other, 
when they had no Cexſers tables, nor Faſti Conſulares to be 
guided by? And thus much may ſerve to ſue the great un- 
certain:y of Heathen Chrenology, as to the giving an account 
of ancient times. 

And yer were it only an uncertainty as to Chronoleyy, 
we might better bear with it: for the miſtake meerly in 
computation of times were not ſo dangerous ( any further 
then che credibility of the hiſtory depends on the com- 
putation , as in point of antiquity ) it we were but cer- 
rain that the perſons and actions related of them were ſuch 
as they are reported to be. But that which adds much to 
the confuſion and uncertainty of Heathen hiſtory, is, the fri- 
quency of Impeſtares, which are more hard to be diſcover- 
ed, in that there are no authentick hiſtories of thoſe time 
extant, which hath both given occaſion co variety of im- 
poſtures, and much hindred their diſeovery. For the co. 
rioſity of men leading them back into a ſearch after anc 
ent times, it makes them exceeding credulous in embracin 
whatever pretends to give them any conduct through th 
dark and obſcure paths of ancient hiſtory : And the world 
hath never been wanting of ſuch as would be ready to 
abuſe the ſimple credulity of well-meaning, but leſs wary 
men; but thoſe ges have been moſt feracious in the produlli- 
an of ſuch per ſons, which have pretended to more Learning 
then they had. The pretence of learning made ſuch per- 
ſons appear, and the want of it made them not to be diſco- 
vered. Thus it was not only of old among the Chaldeas 
and Egyptian Prieſts, and the Grecian. Poets and Hifte. 
rians, ot whom we have ſpoken already; but even among 
thoſe who might have learned more truth from the Rel; 
gion they profeſſed, then to think ic ſtood in need of their 
lyes, For there can be no greater diſparagement offered to 
truth, then to defend it with any thing but it ſelf, nothing 
laying truth ſo open to ſuſpicion, as when falſhood comes 
to be its advocate: Ard a falſe teſtimony diſcovered, doth 
more prejudice to a good cauſe, then it could any * 
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advantage it, were it not diſcovered , and therefore their 
labours have been as ſerviceable to the world who have diſ- 
covered Impoſtors, as thoſe who have directly maintained 
truth againſt its open oppoſers, thoſe being ſo much more 
dangerous, in that they appear in the diſguiſe of truth, and 
therefore are with more d fliculty diſcovered. Such a one 
was that iguis fat uu that appeared in a Kind of rWi/ight in 
the Chriſtian world between the former darkne's of Barba» 
7j/m, and the approaching light of knowledge; I mean An- 
vin. Viterbien ſis, who like Hannibal in paſſing the Alps, 
not finding a way ready to his mind, ſets himſelf to burn- 
ing the woods, and firing the rocks, and diſſolving them 
with vinegar to make a paſſage through them: So Anni 
being beſet in thoſe ſnowy and gray-headed Alps of ancient 


hiſtory, and finding no way clear for him accordirg to his 


fancy, he labours to burn down all certain Records, to cat 
through the credit of undoubted Authors, to make a more 
free paſſage for his own hiſtory, which he deduceth ſuita- 
bly co Scripture from the concurrent teſtimony of the eldeſt 
Hiſtorians, To which purpoſe, a New Beroſus, Manet ho, 
Philo, Metafthenes ( as he miſtook for Aga bene) and 
'X-nephon muſt put on a grave diſguiſe, and walk abroad 
the world with a mantle of Antiquity about their ſhoulders, 
although they were nothing elſe but acry Pþanrtaſms, co- 
vered over with the Cowl of the Monk of YAerbo. For be- 
ing himſelf ſomewhat more verſed in the hiſtory of thoſe 
elder times then generally perſons were in the age he lived 
in, he made that unhappy uſe of his skill, to play the Afonn- 
thank, with bis learning ; and to abuſe the credulity of 
thoſe who have better fowmacks then palats, and can ſooner 
ſwallow down the compoſtzons that are given them, then 
find out the Ingredients of them, Thus An»ins puts a good 
face on his ue old Authors, bids them be bold and confi. 
dent, and they would fare the better: And the truth is 
they tell their ſtory ſo punctually in all circumſtances,in thoſe 
things which had no certain conveyance to poſterity, that 
that were ſufficient ground to any intelligent perſon to que- 
ſtion their authority. But leſt his Authors ſhould at any 


time want an Interpreter to make out their full meaning, be 
N 0 2 ſets 
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ſets himſelf a large Commentary vpon them : And certain- 
ly be was the ficteſt perſon in the world to do it; for caju 
eſt condere, ejus eſt interpretari; none ſo fit to explain Aw 
1115, as Annins bimſelf. The whole ſtory of this Impoſture, 
how he made thelnſcriptions himſelf, and hid them under 
ground, how they we:edigged thence and brought co 47 
mins ; how Annins cauſed them to be ſent to the Magi 
ſtrates, and after publiſhed them in the equipage they are 
Dialog, 11. in, are at large related by that learned Biſhop Antonius Aw 
Caſtinus, from Latinus Latinius. 
$. 6, From alike quarry to this, came out thoſe other fameus 
Inſcriptions, walking under the ſpecious title of Antiquitatum 
Ethruſcarum fragmenta, wherein, beſides many p:lpable 
incongruities to the cuſtoms of thoſe eldeſt times, di'co- 
vered partly by Leo Allatins in his diſcourſe concerning 
them, there are ſo many particular ſtories and circum- 
ſtances related concerning Noah's being in Italy, and other 
things, ſo far beyond any probability of realon, that it is 
a wonder there are yet any perſors pretending to learn- 
ing, who ſhould build their diſcourſes upon ſuch rotten 
and ſandy foundations as theſe Inſcriptions are, Bat 
though 7xion might, Papiter would never have been decei- 
ved with a Cloud inſtead of Pane; ſo, though perſons un- 
acquainted with the lineaments of truth, may. be eaſily im- 
poſed on with appearances inſtead of her; yet ſuch per- 
ſons who have — enough to diſcern the air of her 
countenance from the faint of forgeries, will never ſuffer 
themſelves to be over-reached by ſuch vain pretenders, 
But theſe Jmpoſtors are like the Aſtrolegers at Rome, ever 
baniſhed, and yet ever there; and ſo theſe are ever cx: 
ploded by all lovers of truth, yet always find ſome to ap- 
plaud and entertain them : Although it be more difficult 
to do ſo now in the preſent light of knowledge, and all ad- 
vuantages for learning, then it was in thoſe elder times, when 
the Heathen Prieſts pretended to the — of Learn 
ing among themſelves, and made it one of their great de- 


ſigns to keep all others in dependence on themſelves, thereby 
to keep up their ventration the better among the people, And 
therefore all the Recerdi they had of Learning or Hiſtory, 
were 
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were carefully lockt up, and preſerved amorg the Prieſta; 
andleſt at any time others might get a view of them, they 
were lure co preſerve them in a prenliar Charatter diſtinct 
from that in civ.] and common ue. By which means the 
Heathen Prieſts had all imaginable opportunities and con- 
veniencies for deceiving the filly people, and thereby keep- 
ing them in an ob/equions ig norance, which is never the 
Mother of any true Devotion, but of the greateſt Sh 
1108. 
# It is well known of the eAEgyprien Pri:fts, that the /a- 
cred Characters of their Temples were ſeldom made known 


10 
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to any but ſuch as were of their own number and family, Djod, . 3. 


(the Pri-ftbood being there hereditary ) or ſuch others as by 
long converſe bad inſinuated themſelves into their ſociety, 
as lome of the Greek Philoſophersand Hiſturians bad done: 
And yet we have ſome reaſon to think they were not over- 
free and communicative to ſome of them, by the ſlender 
account they give of ſeveral things, which are ſuppoſed to 
+ be well known among the g,. That the Phani - 
cian Prieſt; had their peculiar and ſacred Character too, is 
evident from the words of Philo Biblyus concerning Fan- 
chontathon, if we take Bochartws bis Expoſition of them: 


He tells us that bis Hiſtory was compared 73% a3 i - Euſeb. 
mot iups , Smongugers AE tui YaKkuany a 6 iis d yrouua, DIP E- 


vang. I. ts 


with the Inſcriptions in the Temples written in the Ammu- 6. 10. 


man letters, which are known to few: Litere Ammaneorum 
(faith Boc hart us] ſunt litera Templorum, liters in ſacris ex- 


cepte, For TDN the Sun, thence e the Temple of the Sg. ſacr. 


Sun, whom the Phenicians worſhipped as their principal — 


Deity, under the name of Beel-ſamen, the Lord of Heaven. 
The ſame Author tells us out of Diogenes Laertius, of a 
Book of Democritms, © © BaSunurt iigey og ll, 
by which it is evident that the gabylonian Prieſt; had their 
ſacred Characters too: And of a Teſtimony of Theodoret 
ofall the Grecian Temples, N. Emmaus vdous I Het nts Jour 
z6catigss fd y, is lis aeynyigder, that they bad 
ſome peculiar Charaters Which were called ſacred, But that 
learned Author thinks there is no neceſſity of underſtand- 
ing it pecularly of the Grecians, becauſe the Greek Pa- 

thers 
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thers called all Heatheris by the name of Greeks, but if ſo, 
the Teſtimony is the larger, and amounts to an univerſal 
Teſtimony of the Heathen Temples, 

Neither was this only peculiar to them, if we believe 
ſome perſons of greater Learning then 7udgement, who at- 
tribute this diſtinction of ſacred and vulgar Characters to 
the Jews as well as othets, but without any probability of 
reaſon, For theſe learned men being ſtrongly poſſeſſed - 
with the opinion of the modern Fews concerning the A4. 
tignity of the preſent Hebrew Characters, and finding them- 
{elves preſſed not only with the Te ftiwony of ſome ancient 
Rabbins, but with the ſtronger evidence of the ancient he" 
kels about Solomons time, inſcribed with the Sam aritan let- 
ters, have at laſt found this Zvapon, that the Samaritan let. 
ters were in vulgar ae; but the preſent CharaFers were 
then ſacred, and not made common till after the time of the 
Captivity. But this ſeems to be a meer ht found out by 
ſome modern 7ews, and greedily embraced by their Fol- 
lowers, becauſe thereby they are in hopes to evade the 
ſtrength of the contrary arguments, which otherwiſe they 
can find no probable ſolution of. And a meer ſhiſt it will 
appear to be, to any one that conſiders on how little ground 
of reaſon it ſtands : For none of thoſe reaſons which held 
for ſuch a diſtinction of Characters among the Heatbens, can 
have any place amapg the Fews, For it was never any part 
of Gedi deſign to have the Law kept from the peoples view, 
Truth is never ſo fearful of being ſeex abroad; it is only 
falſhood that walks under diſguiſes, and muſt have its bi- 
ding · places to retreat to: Nay, God expreſly commanded 
it as a duty of all the c, to ſearch and ſtudy bis Law, 
which they could not do, if it were locked up from them in 
an wnkaown Character. Did not God himſelf promulge it 


Exod, 13. among the people of 7/rael by the Afiniſtry of Moſes ? 


16. 


Deut. 6. 


did he not command it to be 4 frontlers beten their ener, 


. and figur wpon their bands (not that PhylaGeries ſhould be 


madeof the Law to wear, as the Phariſees interpreted it, 
and others from them have miſtaken) but that they ſhould 
haue the Law in continuil remembrance, as if it were al. 
ways between their eyes, and ingrayen upon their hands. 

Again 
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Again, if we ſuppoſe the L to be among the people, but 
in the v#/gar Charatter, I would fain know, what ſanity, 
majeſty, and anthority, there was in that character more then 
in the words and matter? and if there were, how comes 
the vw/gar uſe of it to be nowhere forbidden ? and how 
durſt Exra, as is ſuppoſed, after the Captivity, profane ſu 
ſacred a thing by expoſing it to Common uſe? But granting 
them yet further, that it was /awfxl, but not »/ef#l co make 
uſe of that facred Character; I demand then, bow comes 
that 4i/»ſe to continue ſo punRually till the time of Exra, 
and that it ſhould never be divulged before ? when there 
was ſo great reaſon to make it common, ſince the ſquare 
letters are leſs operoſe, more expedite and facile, then the 
Samaritan,which is, when time ſerves, uſed as a plea for their 
great Antiquity, But yielding yet more, that the Sacred 
Charafter was only uſed for the authentick, coppy of the 
Law, which was to decide all differences of other coppies 
(which ſome run to as their laſt ſnift) Iappeal to any mans 
rtaſon, whether this be not the moſt improbable of all? For 
bow could ſuch a coppy be the 7adge of all others, which 


could not be read or underſtood by thoſe who appealed to 


it? Or was the knowledge and reading of this character 
peculiar to the High- Prieſt, and conveyed down as a Cab] 
from one to another ? but how many incongruities would 
follow hence, in caſe one High Prieſt ſhould dye before his 
ſon was capable of underſtanding the letters, and fo that 
Sacred treaſure muſt needs be loſt ! or had they ir all by 
in iration, and underſtood the Sacred (harafter by Urim 
and Thammim ? Thus every way, this opinion among the 
I»sis preſſed with inconveniencies, but it was moſt ſuit- 
able co the Heathen Prieſt to maintain a Mum and Tuum 
between their own Character and the vulgar, For hereby 
they probibited all prying into their myſteries by any, bur 
thoſe who bad the ſame Intereſt with themſelves, and there- 


fore were unlikely to diſcover any thing that might leſſen 


their reputation. Whereas, had there been nothing but 
Trath in their records, or that Trauth had been for their 
Intereſt, what need bad there been of ſo great reſerved- 
nels and privacy ? but when the diſcovery of truth would 
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undeceive the world, it was their Intereſt to lock it up, and 
to give out ſuch things tothe va/gar, which might advance 
themſelyes and pleaſe them ;, which artifices of theirs give 
no ſmall ground to Queſtion the credibility of their Hi 


ſtories, 


Eſpecially if we add what we promiſed in the Jaſ place, 
to ſhew the want of credibslity in the report of ancient times 
among them, wbich was not only defectiveneſi, and uncer- 
taixty, but apparent partiality to themſelves, and inc on ſiſtenc 
with cach other. Now evident is it in all theſe Nations we 
have ſpoken to, how much they ſtrive to inhance the reps» 
tation of their own Nation, and to that end blend the Hi. 
ſtory of other Nations with their own, to make theirs ſeem 
the greater ? How much do the ,,. tell us of the 
excellency of their ancient Laws and Government ? and 
yet how-evident is it, from their own Hiſtories, that no ſuch 
Laws were obſerved by their Kings as they ſpeak of ? Can 
we think that ſuch Kings as Chemmi and the reſt of them, 
who built thoſe vaſt ſtructures of the Pyramids, and im- 
ployell wyriad: of men for ſo many years for the doing of 
them, would be content to be ſo dieted by their Zaws, a 
Hercatens and Diedorns tell us they were to be ? Nay it 
ſeems to be very ſuſpitious, that che great enterpriſes of 
their famous Seſoeſis are meerly fabulous, and ſome think 
an attributing ro themſelves, what was done by the Aſſyr;as 
Emperony in his time. By which we may gueſs, what to 
thirk of the great Congueſts of Ofiris and Is, and their ſub- 
duing almoſt the whole world to them. And it is moſt eyi- 
dent bow partial the Egyptzans are in diſſembling their 
greateſt loſſes ; as is clear in the ſtory of the Conguef 
of Pharao Neco by Nebuc hadut car, Jer. 46. 12. of which 
there is not the leaſt mention in Herodot as or Diodor ws ; 
But on the contrary, Herodot us tells us this Necos, as he 
calls him, conquered the Syrians at Mag dalos; and the ſto. 
ry of Vaphres and Amaſss in him ſeems to be only a dif- 
guiſe of Nebwchadrezaars Conqueſt: only leſt men ſhould 
think them conquered by a Forraigney, they make Amaſi: 
to be an Fgypiias Plebeian, Again, what a vaſt number 


Biblioth.l.x,of Cities doth Dioderas tell us of that were in Egype in 


their 
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their eldeſt times ? no leſs then 18000, when yet himfelf 
conſeſſeth in the time of Prolomens Lagi there were 
reckoned but ſomewhat above 3000. Cities, and then . 

Hit was the moſt pon that ever it bad heen, How pro- 
bable doth this found, that in thoſe eldeſt times ſuch vaſt 
multitudes of Cities ſhou!d be erected? But the truth is, ic 
is not unſuitable to their opinion of the produR.on of the 
ficſt men, which were cauſed, ſay they, by the beat of Sax, 
and the mud of Nil; and it is certain then they might be 
the moſſ populous Nation in the world: for there could be 
no deſect as to either efficient or material cauſe, there being 
wad enough to produce Myriads, and the San bot enough 
to jmpregnateit, The partiality of other Nations hith been 
already diſcourſed of in our paſſage ; and ſo likewiſe hath 
their mut nal repmgnancy to, and inconſiſtency with each 
other: Which yet might be more fuily manifeſted from 
the contradictions in reference to the Æ tian Hiſtory be- 
tween Manetho, He rodotus, Diodorus, Dicearchus , Era. 
teſthenes, and all who have ſpoken of it: as to the Aſſyrian 
Empire between Herodotus, Diodorus, and Julias Africanus; 
as to the Per ſian Empire between Herodotus and Cte ia, and 
thoſe in no inconſiderable things, as is evident in Photius his 
_ excerpta out of him. Among the Grecians we have alres. 
dy diſcovered it as to their Hiſtory and Geography, and ii 
we ſhould enter into their Theology, and the Hiſtory of 
that, we ſhould find their other differences inconſiderable, 
if compared with theſe, Of which we may partly make 
a con jecture by the incredible ſpight that is born by the 

gtaveſt Greek A ut bors, as Strabo, Plutarch, and others, 

towards Eumern Siculus, for offering to deliver the Hi- 

ſtory of Pupiter, which he faith , he cranſcribed from the 

| 9045 pillar in the Temple of Jupiter Triphyllius 5» Pan- 
etis, 
But I ſappoſe enough hath been diſcovered already, to 

prove that there is no credibility in auy of thoſe Hea- 

then Hiſtories, which pretend to give an account of, an. 

dient times, there being in all of them ſo much _ 
P : an 
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and inſufficiency , ſo great uncertainty and confuſion, ſo 
much partiality and inconſiſtency with each other, It re, 
mains now that I proceed to demonſtrate the credibility 
of that account of ancient times, which is reported in 
the Sacred Scriptures, which will be che ſecond part of our 


Task. 


| 
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BOOK II. 


CAA. I 
The certainty of the Writings of Aſoſcr. 


In order to the proving the truth of Seripture hiftory , ſeveral 
Hypotheſes laid down. The firſt concerns the reaſonable- 
140 of preſerving the ancient Hiſtory of the world in ſome 
certain Records, from the importance of the things, and 
the inconveniences of meer tradition or conſtant Revelation, 
The ſecond concerns the certainty that the Records under 
Moſes his name, were undowbtedly hit. The certainty of 
4 matter of fact enquired into in general, and proved as to 
thus particular by aniverſal conſent, and ſettling a Common- 
wealth upon his Laws. The impoſſibility of an Impoſt ure 
4 to the writings of Moſes demonſtrated. The plea's to the 
comrary largely anſwered. 


Z Aving ſufficiently demonſtrated the want 
ol credibility in the account of ancient 

times, given by thoſe Nations who have 
made the greateſt pretence to Learning 
and Antiquity in the world, we now pro- 
ceed to evince the credibility and certain- 
ty of that account which is given us in /a- 
ered Scriptures : In order to which I ſhall premiſe theſe fol- 
lowing Hypotheſes. ; \ 

It ſtands tothe greateſt reaſon, that an account of things 
ſo concerning and remarkable, ſhould not be always left to the 
wmeertainty of an oral tradition; but ſooeuld be timely entred 
P2 | into 
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into certain Records , to be preſerved to the mimory of poſte- 
rity. For it being of cor cernment to the world, in order 
to the eſtabliſnment of bel ef as to future things, to be (yl. 
ly ſetled in the belief that all thing paſt were managed by 
Divine providence, there muſt be ſome certain Records of 
former ages, or elſe the mind of min will be perpetually 
hovering in the greateſt uncertainties : Eſpecial'y where 
there is ſuch a mutual deperdance ard coxcatination Of one 
thing with another, as there is in all the Scripture- hiſtory 
For take away but any one of the man foundations of the 
Meſaical hiſtory, all the ſuperſtrull ure will be exceedingly 
weakned, if it doth not fall quite to the ground. For 
mans 6bligation tO obedience unto God, doth neceſſarily 
luppoſe his original to be from bim; his hearkening to 
any propoſals of favony from God, doth ſuppoſe his- Age. 
ftacy and fal; Gods de ſigning to ſnew mercy and faves 
to fallen man, doth ſuppoſe that there muſt be ſome way 
whereby the Great Creator muſt reveal himſelf as to the 
conditions on which fallen man may expect a recovery; the 
revealing of thele cond tions in ſuch a way whereon a fol 
Micious ( becauſe gailty) creature may firmly rely, doth 
ſuppoſe ſo certain a recording of them, as may be leaſt lis- 
ble to any ſuſpicion of impoſture or deceit. For althcugh 
nothing elſe be in its ſelf neceſſary ſrom God to man, in or- 
der to his falyation, but the bare revealing in a certain 
way the terms on which he muſt expect it; yet conſi: 
dering the undoubted nature of Divine geoaneſs , te- 
ſpecting not only the good of ſome particular perſons, 
but of the whole ſociety of mankind , it ſtands to the 
greateſt reaſon that ſuch a revelation ſhould be ſo pro- 
pounded, is might be with equal certainty conveyed to the 
community of mankind. Which could not with any ſuch 
evidence of credibility be done by private and particular 
revelations (which give ſatis ſaction only to the inward ſen- 
{-s of the partskers of them) as by a publick recording of 
the matters of Divine revelation by ſuch a perſon who is 
enabled to give the world all reaſonable ſatwfattion, 
that what he did was not of any private defign of 


his own bead, but that he was deputed to it by ro lets then 
Divine 
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Divine au hority. And therefore it ſands to the ligheſt 
reaſor, that where Divine Revel ition is neeefſary for the 
certsin requiring of aſſent , the matter to be believed ſhould 
have 2 certain uniform conveyance to mens minds, rather then 
that perpetually New revelations ſhould be required for the 


making known of thoſe things; which being once recorded“ 


tre not ly able to ſo many 1mpoſtures as the other wiy might 
haye been under pretended Revelations, For then men are 
not put to à con.inual tryal of every perſon pretending 
Divine revelation, as to the evidences which he brings of 
Divine authority but the great matters of concernment be- 
ing already recorded and atteſted by all rational evidence as to 
the troth of the things, their mines therein reſt ſatisfied 
without being under a continual hifitancy, lelt the Revelation 
of ore ſhould contrad:& ano: her. 7 

For ſuppoſing that God had left the matters of Divine 
rorlation unrecorded at , but left them to be diſcovered 
in every age by a Firir of Prophecy, by ſuch a multitude as 
might be ſufficient to inform the world of the truth of the 
things; We cannot bur conceive that an innumerable com- 
pany of croabing Enthuſiaſts would be continually pretend. 
ing commiſſions from heaven, by which the minds of men 
would be leſt in continuil diftrattion, becauſe they would 
have no certain infallibe rules given them, whereby to 
difference the good and evil ſpirit from each other. Bat now 
ſuppoſing God to inſpire ſome particular perſons, not only 
to reveal, but to record Divine truths, then whatever evi- 
dences can be brought atteſting a Divine Revelation in them, 
will likewiſe prove the undoubted certainly and 1nfallibility 
of thoſe writings, it being impoſſible that perſons employed 
by a God of truth ſhould make it their deſign to impoſe upon 
the world; which gives us a rat is nal account, why the wiſe 
Cod did nor ſuffer the Hiſtory of the world to lye ſtill an- 
recorded, but made choice of ſuch a perſon to record it, who 
gave abundantevidenceto the world that he aRted no pri- 
vate deſign, but was peculiarly employed by God himſef for 
the doing of it, as will appear afrerwards. Beſides, we 
finde by our former diſcourſe, how lyable the moſt certain 


tradition is to be corrupted in progreſs of time, where there | 
are 
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areno ſtanding records, though ir were at firſt delivered 
by perfons of undoubted credit. For we have no reaſon to 
doubt, but that the tradition of the eld world; the flood and 
the'conſequences of it, with the nature and worſvip of the 
trat God, were at firſt ſpread over the greateſt part of (he 
eworld in its firſt plantations, yet we ſee how ſoon for want 
of certain conveyance, all the antient tradition was corrupted 
and abuſed into the greateſt 7dolatry. Which might be 
leſs wondered at, had it been only in thoſe parts which were 
furtheſt remote from the ſeat of thoſe grand tranſaRions ; 
but thus we finde it was even among thoſe families, who had 
the neareſt reſidence to the place of them, and among thoſe 
perſons who were not far off in a lineal deſcent from the 
perſons mainly concerned in them; as is moſt evident in the 
family out of which Abraham came (who was himſelf the 
tenth from Noah) yer of them it is ſaid, that they ſerved 
other Geds,, How unlikely then was it, that this tradition 
ſnculd be af.erwards preſerved entire, when the people 
God had peculiarly choſen to himſelf, were ſo mixed among 
the «/£xyptians,and ſo prone to the Idolatries of the Nations 
round about them, and that even after Gd had given them 
a written Law atteſted with the greateſt miracles 1 what 
would they bave done then, had they never been brought 
forth of Ægyyt by ſuch gn, and wonders, and bad no cer- 
tian records left to preſerve the memory of former apes ? 
bus we ſee how much ic ſtancsto the greateſt reaſon, that 
lo memorable things ſhould be digeſted into ſacred re- 

cords, 
§. 3. We have as great certainty that Moles was the author of the 
hb. 2. records going under his name, as we can have of any matter of 
fact done at ſo great a diſtance of time from .. We are to 
conſider that there are two very diſtin queſtions to be 
thought of concerning a Divine revelation to any perſon 
at a conſid&rable diſtance of time from us; and thoſe are 
what evidences can be given that the matters recorded are of a 
true divine revelation ; and what evidence we have of the truth 
of the matter of fact, that ſuch things were recorded by ſuch 
perſons, They who do not carefully diſtinguiſh between 
thele two queſtions, will ſoon run themſelves into an inex- 
tricable 


Joſh; 24 2. 
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tricable labyrinth, when they either ſe:k to underſtand 
themſelyes, or explain to others the grounds on which they 
believe the Scriptures to be the Word of God. The firlt ſtep 
in order to which muſt be the proving the wndonbted certain- 
ry of the matter of fact, or the crath of the Hiſtory, that ſuch 
per ſoxs were really exiſtent, and did either de or record the 
things we ſpesk of : After this, ſucceeds the other to prove, 
not only the real exiſtence ofthe things, but that the perſons 
who recorded the things were aſſiſted by an infallible ¶pirit; 
then there can be no reaſon at all to doubt, but thote re- 
cords are the Word of God, The firſt of theſe, is, chat 
which at preſent we enquire after , the certainty of the 
matter of fact, that the records under the name of © Aſſes 
were undoubtedly his. And here it will be moſt unreaſona- 
ble for any to ſeek for further evidence and demonſtration 
ofir, then the matter to be proved is capable of. But if they 
ſhould, I ſuppoſe we have ſufficient reaſon to demonſtrate 
the folly of ſuch a demand, and that on theſe accounts. 

1, Whoever yet undertook to bring matters of fact into 
Mathematical demonſtrations, or thought he had ground to 
queſtion the certainty,of any thing that was not proved in 
a Mathematical way to him ? Who would eyer undercake 
to prove that Archimedes was kild at Syracuſe by any of 
the demonſtrations he was then about ? or that Euclide was 
the undoubred Author of the Geometry under his name ? 
or do men queſtion theſe things for want of ſuch demon- 
rations ? Yer this is all we at preſent deſire, but the 
ſame liberty here which is uſed in any thing of a like na- 
ture. — 

2. J demand of the perſen who denyes this moral cer- 
t4inty to be . for an aſſent, whether he doth queſtion 
every thing in the world, which he was not preſent at the 
doing of himſelf? If he be peremgorily reſolved to believe 
nothing but what he ſees, he is fit for nothing but a woyage 
to Anticyre, or to be ſoundly purged with Hellebore to free 
bim from choſe c/onudy bumours that make him ſuſpect the 

hole world to be an Iwmpoſture. But we cannot ſuppoſe. 
any man ſo deſtitute of reaſon, as to queſtion the truth of 
every matter of fact which he doth not ſee bimlelf ; if be 


doth. 
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doth then firmly believe any thing, there muſt be ſuppoſed 
ſufficient grounds to induce him to ſuch a belief. And they 


what ground can there be to queſtion the certainty of ſuch 


things which bave as great evidence as any of thoſe thingy 
ba ve which he moſt firmly believes? and this is all we defirg 
from him, | 

3. Do we not ſee that the moſt concerning and weighty 
ations of mens lives, are built on no other foundation then 
this mera certainty ? yet men do not in the leaſt que ſtion the 
truth of the thing they rely upon: As is moſt evident in all 


titles to eſtates derived from Anceſtors, either by donation or 


purchaſe : In all trading which goes upon the meral ce. 
zainty,, that there are ſuch places as the Irayer, or France, ot 
Spain, &c, In all jowrnyings, that there is ſuch a place, as 
chat I am going to, and this is the way thither , for theſe we 
have but this moral certainty ; for the contrary to both theſe 
are poſſible, and the affirmatives are indemonſtrable, In 
eating and drinking there is a poſſibility of being poiſoned 
by every bit of meat or drop of drink; do we therefore 
continually doubt, whether we ſhall be ſo or no ? Chiefy 
this is ſeen in all nat aral affection and piety in Children to- 
wards Parents, which undoubtedly ſuppoſe the truth of 
that, which it was impoſſible they could be witneſſes of them- 
ſelves ; - viz. their coming out of their Mothirs womby, 
And dotb any one think this ſufficient ground to queſtion 
his mother, becauſe the contrary is impoſſible ro be de- 
monſtrated to bim? In ſhort, then, either we muſt deſtroy 
all Hiſtorical faith out of the world, and believe nothing 
(though never ſo much atteſted ) but that we ſee our 
felves, or elſe we mult acknowledge, that a moral certainty 
is a /officient foundation for an wndoubted aſſent, not ſuch a 
one cui non poteſt ſubeſſe falſum, but ſuch a one cui non ſubiſt 
dnbinm , i.e. an afſent undonbted, though not 5»fallible, 
By which we ſec what little reaſon the Atheiſt on one ſide 
can have to queſtion the trath of the Scriptares, to the 
Hiſtory of it; and what little ground the Papif#s on the 


other fide have to make a pretence of the »eceſſity Of infalli- 


bility, as to the propoſal of ſuch things where woral certainty 
is ſofficient, that is, to the matter of fact. | 
| Which 
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WhichI now come to prove, as to the ſubject in hand; 


viz. that the writings of Moſes are wndoubtedly h, which 
[prove by a ewofold argument: 1, An wniverſal conſent of 
perſons who were beſt able to know the truth of the things in 
queſtion. 2. The ſetling of a Common wealth upon the Laws 
delivered by Moles, 1. The mniverſal Conſent of perſons 
®rſt calable of judging in the Caſe in hand. | know nothing 
the moſt ſcrupu!ous and inquiſitive mind can poſlibly deſire 
in order to ſatis faction, concerning any matter of ſact be. 
yond an uni verſal Conſens of ſuch perſons who have a 
greater capacity of knowing the trath of it then we can have. 
And thoſe are all ſuch perſons who have lived neareſt thoſe 
times when the things were done, and have belt underſtood 
the airs of the times when the things were pretended to 
de done; Can we poſſibly conceive, that among the people 
of the ewt, who were ſo exceedingly prone to tranſgreſs 
the Law of Moſes, and to fall into Idolatry, but if there 
had been any theleaſt ſuſpition of any falſity or impoſture 
in the writing of Moſes, the ringleaders of their revolts 
would have ſufficiently promulged it among them, as the 
moſt plauſible plea to draw them off from the worſhip of 
the true God ? Can wg think that a Nation and religion ſo 
waligned as the 7 were, could have eſcaped ai/covery , 
if there had been any deceit in it, when ſo many lay in waic 
. continually to expoſe them to all Contamelies imaginable? 
Ney, among themſelves in their frequent Apeſtacies, and 
occaſions given for. ſuch a pretence, how comes this to be 
never heard of, nor in the leaſt queſtioned, whether the Law 
ms wndoubredly of Aſeſes bis writing or no? What an 
excellent plea would this have been for Jeroboawms Cal ves in 
Dm and Bethel; for the Samaricam Temple on Mount 
Gerizim , could any the leaſt ſaſpicion have been ra. led 
among them concerning the authentickneſs of the fundamen- 
tal records of the Jewiſh Commonwealth? And which is moſt 
dlervable, the Pe who were a people ſtrangely ſuſpitioui 


and zncredulons, while they were fed ar dclotbed with mira- 


cles, yet could never find ground to queſtion this. Nay, 
and Moſes himſelf, we plainly ſee , was hugely envied by 
many of the Iſraclites even in the wilderneſs, as is evident 

in 
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inthe Conſſiracy of Corah and his complices; and that 0g 
this very ground that he took too much wpon him; how un, 
hkely then is ir, that amidſt ſo many enemies he ſhould dare 
to venture any thirg into pablick, records , which was ng; 
moſt »ndonbredly true; or undertake to preſcribe a Law tg 
oblige the people to poſterity ? Or that after his own agy 
any thing ſnould come out under his name, which w 
not be preſently detected by the emalatours of his glory} 
What then, is the thing it ſelf incredible? ſurely nor, that 
Moſes ſhould write the records we ſpeik of. Were not 
they able to underſtand the truth of it? What? not thoſe, 
who were in the ſameage, and conveyed it down by a cer. 
tain tradition to poſterity ? Or did not che J/raelites il 
conſtantly believeit? Whar? not they who would ſooner 
part with their Jive and forrwnes, then admit any variatia 
or alteration. as to their Law ? 

Well, but if we ſhould ſuppoſe the whole Fewiſh Natin 
partial to themſelves, and that out of honour to the memory of 
Jo great a perſon as Moſes, they ſtould attribute their ancient 
Laws andrecords to him: Which is all that T»fidelity its (elf 
can imagine in this Caſe : Vet this cannot be with any ſhy 
dow of reaſon pretended. For, 

1. Who ＋ my perſons, who did give out this Lay 
to the Jews under Moſes his name? Certaioly they, who 
undertake to contradift that which is received by commu 
conſent , muſt bring ſtronger and clearer evidence then 
that on which that conſent is grounde & or elſe theirex: 
ceptions deſerve to be rejected with the bighelt indignation, 
What proof can be then brought, that not only the pi 
N=tion, but the whole Chriſtian world hath been ſo lamen- 
tably b+foeled to belięve thoſe things with an undoubted 
aſſent, which are only the contriyances of ſome cunning 
men ? | 

2. At what time could theſe things be contrived ? Either 
while the memory of Moſes and his actions were remaining, 
or afterwards, Firſt, how could it poſſibly be, when his 
memory was remaining? for then all things were ſo freſbin 
their memories, that it was impoſſible a thing of this univerſal 

| nature 
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nature chuld be forged of him, If after, then I demand, 
whether the people had obſerved the Law of Moſes before 
or no? if not, then they muſt certainly know ir at the time 
of its promulg ation to be counterfeit, for had it been from 
Moſes, it would have been obſeryed before their times; ;f 
it was obſerved before, then either continually down from the 


Moſes his doing, if we ſuppoſe him to have had that a»rhors- 
ty among the people which the objeftion ſuppoſeth . if net, 
_ then ſtill che nearer Moſes his time, the more difficult ſuch a 
counterfeiting could be; becauſe the Conſtitution which 
Moſes bad left among them, would have remained in their 
memories, hereby they would eafily reje all pretences and 
counterfeits. | 

3, How can we conceive the Nation of the e- would 
have ever embraced ſuch a Law, had it not been of Moſes 
his enacting among them in that ſtate of time when he did? 


time of Moſer, or = If continually down, then it was of 


For then the people were in fitteſt capacity to receive a Lan, 


being grown a great prople, and therefore neceſſary to have 
Lim, newly delivertd from bondage, and therefore wanting 
Law; of their own, and entrizg into 4 ſetled ſtate of Com- 
mwwealth ; which was the moſt proper ſeaſon of giving 
Lows. 

Theſe conſiderations make it ſo clear, that it is almoſt 
1wpoſſible to conceive the Nation of rhe Jews could ha ve 
their Laws given to them butat the time of their being in 
the wilderneſt , before they were ſetled in Canaan. For 
ſuppoſe we at preſent, to gratiſie ſo far the objection, that 
theſe Laws were brought forth long after the cenſtitution of 
the government and the national ſettlement, under Moſes 
his name; how improbable, nay how impoſſible is it to alter 
the fundamental Laws of a Nation after long ſertlementt 
what confu ſion of intereft1 doth this bring? what diſt urbance 
among all ſorts of people, who muſt be diſſeiſea of their rig his, 
and brought to ſuch ſtrange unwonted cuſtoms ſo ſeemingly 
igainſt their i»terefts, as many of the Conſftirutions among 
the ew, were? For can we imagine that a people alwayes 
4e to their own intereſt, would after it had been quietly 
ſetled in their land, by Conftirations after the cuſtom of 
| Q 2 other 
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other Nations, preſently under a pretence of a coppy gf 
Laws fonnd (chat were pretended to be given by one in 
former ages of great eſteem, called Afoſes) rhrow open il 
their former incloſures, and part with their former L 
for theſe of which they have no evidence, but the words of 
thoſe thatitold it them? We have a clear inſtance for thi 
among the Romans; although there were great evidence 
given of the undoubted certainty, that the books found in 
Numa g grave by Petiliut were hi, yet becaule chey wen 
adjudged by the Senate to be againſt the preſent Laws, they 
were without further enquiry adjudged to be burnt. Wy 


rot bere the greateſt I|klyhood that might be, that the 


ſhould have taken place among the Roman,, for the grey 
veneratios for wiſdom which Numa was in among them, and 


- the great evidence that theſe were eertain remainders of his 


wherein be gave a true account of the /wperſtitions in ut 
among them? yet leſt the fate ſhould be unſetled by it, 
they were prohibited ſo much as a publick view, when the 


Prator had ſworn they were againſt the eſtabliſhed Lan: 


Can we then conceive the Zewiſh Nation would have en- 
braced ſo bardenſome and cerewonious a Law 8s Moſer's was, 
had it been brought among them in ſuch a way as the book, 
of N«ma, though with all imaginable evidence, that it was 
undoubtedly kus, eſpecially when they were engaged to the 
obſervation of ſome Laws or caſtoms ali eady, by which ther 
Commonwealth had been eſtabliſhed ? And withall theſe 
Laws of Moſes ſeeming ſo much againſt the 5#rereſt and 
good husbandry of a Nation, as all the neighbour Nation 
thought, who for that accuſed them to be an 5dle and 
flothful people , as they judged by their eſting wholly wn 
day is ſeven, the great and many ſolemn feaſts they bad, th 
repairing of all the males to Jeruſalem thrice a year, the Sa- 
batical years, years of Fubilee, &c. Theſe things were ap- 
parently againſt the intereſt of ſuch a Nation , whole great 
ſubſiſtence was upon paſturage and agriculture. So that it i 
evident theſe Law: reſpected not che out ard intereſt of the 
Nation, and ſo could not be the contrivance of any Politi: 
tian among them, but did immediately aim at the honor ol 


the God whom they ſerved; for whom they were to part — 
| Wl 
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with their civil intereſts : The doing of which by a peop'e 
generally taken notice of for a particular Love of their own 
concernments, is an impregnable argument theſe Laws could 
not take p'ace among them, hid they not been given by 
Moſes at the time of their a»/et;/ement, and that their fu- 
ruce ſettlement did depend upon their preſent obſervation of 
them; which is an evidence too that they could be of no 
leſs then divine original: Which was more then I was to 
prove at preſent, | 

4 Were not theſe writings undoubtetily Agoſes's ; 9. 7. 
whence ſhould the neig bbs ur Nations about the pet not. 
withſtanding the hatred of the ewiſß religion, retain ſo 
venerable an opinion of the idem of Afoſer? The e/£81- 
tian accounted bim one of their Prieſts, ( which notes the 
eſteem they had of his learning) as appears by the reftimo. 
nies produced out of Charemon and Manerho by pee. C. App. l. i. 
Diadora Siculus ſpeaks of him with great re: among the $6. 4. 1. 
famous Legiſlatowrs, and ſo doth Ftrabo, who ſpeaks in Jh. 16. 
' commendation of che Religion eſtabliſhed by him, The 
teſtimony of Longinu is ſufficiently known, that Moſes was 
no man of any vulgar wit ( *% * x9 ie) Chalciding calls 
him ſapientiſſimus Moſes (although I muſt not diſſemble 
that Chalcidins hath been, I think, undeſervedly reckoned 
among heathen writers, though he comments on Plato's Th . . de 
mant, it being moſt probable that he was 8 Chriſtian Pla- 145. 1. 2 
taniß, which might more probably make Vaninus call him c. 45: 
circumforantum blatermmem ) but though we exempt Chal- 
cidins out of the number of thoſe Heathens, who have born 
teſtimony to the wiſdow of Moſes, yet there are number Get. Ag. 
enough beſides him produced by ſtis Martyr, Cyril, and de vert. rel 
others, whoſe evidence is clear and full to make us undoubt - Chi. J. 2. 
edly believe, that there could never have been ſo aniver/al 
and aninteryupted & tradition concerning the Writings and 
Law: of Moſes, bad they not been certainly his, and con- 
veyed down in a continual ſucceſſion from his time to our 
preſent age. Which will be yet more clear, if we conſider 
in the ſecond place, that the national conſtitution and ſettle- 
ment of the Jews, did depend on the truth of the Laws and 
* Writings of Moſes. Can we have more undoubted 3 

At. 
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that there were ſuch perſons as Solon, Lycurgus, and Ny 
ma, and that the Laws bearing their names were theirg, 
then the Hiſtory of the ſeveral CommonWwealrhs of Athen,, 
Sparta, and Rome, who were governed by thoſe Lim | 
When writings are not oſ general concernment, they may de 
more eaſily counterfeited; but when they concern the rig 
priviledges, and government of a Nation, there will be 
enough whole intereſt will lead them to/prevent im poſt uri 
It is no eaſie matter to forge a Magna Charta and to inven 
Laws ; mens caution and prudence is ne ver fo quick gbr 
as in matters Which concern their eſtates and freeboldt. The 
general intereſt lyes contrary to ſuch impoſtures, and there 
tore they will prevent their obtaining among them. Now 
the Laws of Moſesare incorporated into the very Repmblich 
of the ci, and their ſubſiſtence and Government depends 
upon them, their Religion and Laws are fo inter woven one 
with the other, that one cannot be broken off from the 
other. Their right to their temperal poſſeſſions in the land 
of Canaan depends on their owning the Soveraignty of g 
who ga ve them to them; and on the truth of the B10 
recorded by Moſes concerning the promiſes made to the 
Patriarchs, So that on that account it was impoſſible 
thoſe Laws ſhould be counterſeit on which the welfare of 
2 Nation depended, and according to which they were 
governed ever ſince they were a Nation. So that I ſhall now 
take it to be ſufficiently proved, that the vriting- under the 
name of Moſes were undonbtediy hi; for none, who ac 
knowledge the Laws to have been bis, can have the face to 
deny the Hiſtory, there being ſo neceſſary a connexion be- 
tween them; and the book of Geneſis. being nothing elſe but 
* generaland very neceſſary introduction to that which fol- 
WS. ; 5 


CHAP, 


Ch. 2. The Truth of Scrlpture-Hiſtory aſſeried, 


. 


CHAP. II. 
Moſes his certain knowledge of what he writ, 


The third Hypotheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of 
Moſes bis hiſtory ; that gradually proved: Firſt, Moles 
his knowledge cleared, by his education, andexperience, and 
certain 4 Hu education in the wiſdom of 
Egypt; what that was. The old Egyptian learning en- 
quired into; the conveniences for it. Of the Egyptian Priefts, 
Moſes reckoned among them for his knowledge. The Mat he- 
watical, Natural, Divine, and Moral learning of Egypt: 
their Political wiſdom moſt conſiderable. The advantage 
of Moſes above the Greek Philoſophert, as to wiſdom and 
reaſon, Moſes himſelf an tye- witneſs of moſt of his hiſtory : 
the certain uninterruꝰted tradition of the other part among 


the Jews, manifefled by rational evidence. 
| 3 thus far cleared our way, we come to the third 6. x. 


Hypotheſis, which is, There are 4s manifeſt proofs of Byp. 3. 


the andoubted truth and certainty of the Hiftory recorded by 
Moſes, as any can be given concerning any thing which we yield 
the firmeſt aſſent anto. Here it muſt be conſidered; that we 
proceed in a way of rational evidence to prove the truth. of 
thething in hand, as to which, if in the judgement of im- 
partial perſons the arguments produced be ſtrong enough 
to convince an unbiaſſe{{ mind; it is not material, whether 
every rangling Atheiſt will fir down contented with them. 
For uſually perſons of that inclination rather then judge» 
ment, are more reſol ved againſt light, then inquiſitive & 
it; and rather ſeek to ſtop the chinks at which any light 
might come in, then open the windows for the free and 
chearful entertainment of it, It will certainly be ſufficient 
to make it appear, that no man can deny the truth of that 
part of Scriprare which we are now ſpeaking of, without 
offering manifeſt violence to bis own facu/ties, and making it 
appear 
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appear to the world, that he is one wholly forſaken of hi 
on rcaſon: which will be ſatisfactorily done, if we can 
clear theſe things; Firſt. that it was morally impoffibl 
Moſes ſponla be ig norant of the things he undertook to write ij, 
and ſo be deceived himſelf. Secondly, That it was miterly im 
poſſible he ſhowld have any deflgn in deceiving others in report- 
ing it. Thirdly, T hat it i certain from all rational tvidence, 
that he hath not deetived the world, but that his Hiſtory « 
undoubtedly true. Firſt, T bat it was morally impeſſivle Moles 
ſhould be dectived himſulf, or be ignorant of the things which 
he writ of. Two things are requiſite to prevent a thang 
being deceived b:mſelf. Firſt, That he be a perſon of mar 
then ordinary judgement, wiſdom, and knowledge. Secondly, 
That he have ſufficient infermation concerning the things by 
undertabes to write of. If either of theſe two be wanting, 
it is poſlible for a man of integrity to be deceived ; for ag 
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it; ror is fidelity alwayes ſurniſned with the acuteſt ir- 
tellectuals. The ſimplicity of the Dove is as lyable to be 
deceived its ſelf, as the ſubtiliy of the ferpent is to deceing 
others; but where the wiſdom of the ſerpent is, to prevent 
being deceived, and the Doves innocency in not deceiving 
others, there are all the qualifications can be deſired in any 
one who undertakes only to tell the Truth, Firſt, Then 
that Moſes was a perſon of 4 great nnderftanding, and [uffic 
ently qualified 2 a difference between truth and falſhood, 
will appear; firlt, from the ingennity of his education , 
ſecondly, from the ripeneſs of, his judgement and greatneſs of 
hu experience when be peng theſe things. . 

Firſt, We begin with his education. And here we require 
at preſent no further aſſent to be given to what is reported 
concerning Moſes in Scripture, then what we give to Pl 
tare hi lives, or any other relations concerning the aRions 
of perſons who lived in former ages. Two things then we 
find t corded in Scripture concerning Maſes bis education ; 
that he was brought up in the ( omrt of Egypt, and that he 
was thild in al the learning of the Egypuars, and theſe 
two will abundantly, prove the ingenuity of his education, 
viz. That he was a perſon both converſant in civil affairs, 

and 
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and acquainted with the abſtruſer parts of all the e/£gyprian 
wiſdom, 

And confeſs there is nothing to me which doth advance 
ſo much che repuce of the antient g Learning, as 
that the Spirit of God in Scripture ſhould take fo mach no- 
tice of ic, as to ſer forth a perſon ( o: herwiſe renowned for 
greater accompliſhments ) by his A in this, For if it be 
below the wiſdem of any ordinary perſon, to ſer forth a 
perſon by chat which in its ſelf is no matter of commendation, 
bow much leſs can we imagine it to that infinite wiſdom 
which inſpired Stephen in that Apology which he makes for 
himſelf againſt the Libertines, which charged him with c- 
temper of Meſes and the Law? And therefore certainly this 
was ſome very obſervable thing, which was brought in as a 
ſiagular commendation of Afoſe:, by that perſon whoſe 
deſign was to make it appear how high an eſteem he had of 
him, And Hence it appears that Learzing-is not only in its 
ſelf a great accompliſhment of humane nature, but that it 
ought to be looked upon with veneration , even in thoſe who 
have excellencies oſ a higher nature to commend them. If a 
Pari retains its excellency when it lyes upon a dunghih, it 
can certainly /oſenoth ng of its /aſtre by being ſec in a crows 
of gold} if Learning be commendable in an g, it 
snoleſsin Moſes, where it is enameled with more noble per · 
fectioas, then of its lelf it can reach unto. All che queſtion 
is, Whither the antient learning of the Egyptians was ſuch 
as might be ſuppoſed to improve the reaſon and underſtand- 
ing of men co ſuch an height, as chereby ro make them more 
capable of putting a difference between truth and falſhood? 
Whether it were ſuch an over flowing N:/zs as would enrich 
the wnderſtandings of all thoſe who were in a capacity to re- 
ceivei:s ſtreams ? The truth is, there want not grounds of 
ſuſpition, that che old «Egyptian Lenrning was not of that 
elevation which the preſent diſtance of our age makes us apt 
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to think it was. And a learned man hath ina fer diſcourſe abi 
endeavoured to ſhew the great defe#s that there were in it; 4+ Herner. 
Neither can it, I think, be denyed, but according to the re- Medic, c. 
ports we have now concerning it, ſome parts of their Les · 10,11, 13. 


ia were frivilons, others — a great deal Magical, 
| and 
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and the reſt hort of that improvement, which the acceſſia 

of the pirts and induſtry of after ages gave unto it. By 

yet it is again as evident, that ſome parts of learning were 

invented by the e/E£gyptians, o hers much improved, and thit 

the Greeks did at fit ſt ſer wp with the ſtock they borrowed on 

1 of £gypt, and that learning chiefly flouriſhed there, wha 

there was ( I had almoſt ſaid ) an e/£pyprien darkneſy o 

Ignorance-overipreading the face of Greece as well as othe 

Nations. 

6. 3. Which will appear by theſe conſiderations, the great as 

tiquity of their repute for Learning, the go advantages thy 

bad for promoting it, and the parts of Learning. moſt in 1 

among thew, This, though it may ſeem a digriſſion here, 

will yet tend to promote our ceſign, by ſhewing thereby 

how qualifiedand accompliſned Meſes was to deliver to the 

world an hiſtory of ancient times, If we believe Macrobin, 

there was no people in the world couſd vye for Learning wi 

the Egyptians, who makes Egypt in one place, the mothe 

_— 1. of all Arts, and in aro her, the Egyptians omnia Phileſs 

—_— phiæ diſciplinarum parentes, the Fathirs of the Philoſophich 
Sig 1.1, Sciences; he derives elſewhere the original of all A 

c. 19. from them, ques conſtat primes omni um calum metiri, & 

ferutari anſos: though it be more probable, that the Nativiy 

even of Aftronomy it ſelf, was firſt calcalated by the Chalde 

ans, from whom it was conveyed by the Egyptians, He 

likewiſe appropriates all divine knowledge to them, where he 

ſaith they were Soli rerum divinarum conſcii, and after call 

Saturn.l.1. Egypt, divinarum omnium diſciplinarum compotem. It u 

cap. 14. ſufficiently notorious what great repute the EH 

'. 7: Cc. 13. Learning barh been in, wich ſome in our latter time in tha 

our Chymiſts look upon it as the greateſt honour to their 

profeſſion, that they thirk they can claim kindred of the 

old Egyptian Learning, and derive the pedigree of their 

Chymiſtry from the old Egyptian Hermes, But that van 

pretence is ſufficiently refuted by the fore. mentioned leur 

ed man Conringize, in his Tract on this ſubject, de. Hermrtics 

Medicina, Franci/cns Patricins profeſſeth himſelf ſo great 

an admirer of che od Fgyprian Learning, that he thought 

it would be no bad exchagge, if the Perspatetick Philoſophy 

were 
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were extruded, and the old Egyprian received inſtead of it. 
But the world is now grown wiler, then to reczive his Her- 
mes Triſmegiſtiis for the Author of the eld Eyypricn 
Philoſophy, the credit of his Author being for ever blaſted, 
and the doctrine contained in the books under bis name, 
maniſeſted to be a meer Cento, 2 confuſed mixture of the 
Chriſtian, Platonick, and Egyptian doctrine together, 
So that be could hardly maintain ihe juſtne's of the repute 
of the antient Egyptian Learning from any thing now ex- 
tant of it; but yet we ſee no ret ſon to queſtion ir, eſpzcialty 
ſince it is ſo honoutably ſpoken of in Sacred Writ, and ſeems 
init to have been made the ftandard and meaſure of humane 
wiſdow, For which we have this obſervable teſlimony, that 
when the wi/dow of Solomon is ſpoken of with the greateſt 
advantage and commendation, it is ſet forth with this cha · 
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r:Qer, that it exceeded the wiſdom of all the children of the 1 Kings 4. 
Eft Contrey, and alt the wiſdom of Egypt. Whence it is 2953023 1+ 


molt natural and eaſte to argue, that certainly their learning 
muſt be sccounied the greateſt at chat time in the world, 
or elſe it could not have been inferred, that Solomon was 
viſer then a/{ men, becauſe his Wiſdom excelled theirs, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe their wi/dom to have been the greateſt in that 
ige of the world, when the wiſdom of the Grecians ( al- 
though in that time Homer is ſuppoſed to flouriſh ) was not 
thoughteworthy the taking rotice of. We ſee from hence 
them; as from irrefragable teſtimony, that the wiſdem of 
the Egyptians antiently was no trivial Pedantry, nor meer 
[merſftitious and Magical rites, but that there was ſome 
thing in it ſolid and ſubſtantial, or it bad not been worth 
tmamphing over by the wiſdom of Solomon : It being true of 
that, whac Lipſias ſaich of the Roman Empire, Quicguid | 
drum vinci videbatur, vicit, cetera non tam; non pot uit q uam ,, 


e Magni- 


d. Rom. 


conempſir ; it us an argument of ſome great worth, that it . 1. c. 3. 


was over · topꝰd and conquered by it. 

Thus we ſee how juſt the repute of the antient Egyptian 
Lterning is from Teſtimony, and we ſhall find as great reaſon 
ſor it, when we conſider the great advantages the Egyptian 
bid ſor promoting of Learning among them. Two wayes 
men come to knowledge, either by tradition from others, 
R 2 or 
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or by obſervation of their own ; what the ria ha 


the firft way, will be ſpoken to afterwards, we now coy. 
ſider the lat er of theſe. All kwowleage arifing from obfy, 
vation, muſt be either of choſe Sciences which immediat 
conduceto the benefit of mens lives, or ſuch whoſe end i 
7.4. Ariſe, to improve mens rational facultics. in the knowledge gf 
Meraph, 1. things. The former sec will put men upon the findi | 
. cn. out i the latter require /eceſſum & otia, freedom from othe; 
imployments, a mind addicted to them, and induſtry in the 
ſtudy of them, and a care to preſerve their inventions i 
them. The ſtudy of Geometry among the eAyypriens, 0 
i's original to neceſſity, for the river Nile being ſwelled 
with the ſhowers falling in Atbiopia, and thence annually 
over-fluwing the Countrey of «/£gypr, and by its violeng 
overtarning all the marks they had to diſtinguiſh their lands 
made it neceſſary for them upon every abatement of the 
flood to ſurvey their. lands, to find out every one his 0wn 
by the quantity of the ground upon the ſurvey. The ne. 
ceſſity of which put them upon a more diligent enquiry into 
that ſtudy, that thereby they might attain to ſome exa deb 
in that, which was to be of ſuch neceſſary, conſtant and 
Herod. l. 2. perpetual uſe: Thence we find the invention of Geo 
Diad. J. 1. particularly attributed by Herodetws, Diodorus, Strabs and 
Strab 1.173 others, to the Ain. This skill of theirs they after 
PT improved into a grea'er benefit, viz. the conveying the 
* water of Nile into thoſe places where it bad not overfiown 
to ſo great a height, as to give them hopes of an enſui 
plenty; which they did by the artificial cutting of fever 
Channels for that end, wherein, ſaich Strabo, the unn 
Art and Induſtry ent went Nat ure its ſelf, By this 1 
they obſerved the height and over flowing of the river, 
wl.ereby they krew what harveſt to expect the followi 
year; which they did by a well near Afewphi ( from the 
uſe of it called N&.0w7g:ey upon the walls of which were 
the marks of ſeveral cubits, which they obſerve and publiſh i 
to all, that they might provide themſelves accordingly. We 
ſee what grounds there are, even from profit and advantage, 
to make us believe that the Egyptians were skilled in Ge 
17, and che knowledge relating thereto, 
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end is Contemplation , the very conſtitution of their Com- 
montvealth did much conduce thereto : For thereby ic was 
proved that there ſhould always be à ſuffic ent number of 
ptrſons freed from all other employwents, who might de- 
vote che mlelves to a ſeculous enquiry into the natures of 
things... Such were the e£gyprian Priefts, who by the pe- 
culizr na ure of the g Superſtitions were freed from 
that burden ſome ſervice of ſacrificing beaſts, which the 
Prieſts of other Nations were continually employed about, 
and (6 they enjoyed not only an eat but a very honourable 
employment ; lor they were the perſons of the greateſt ho- 
nour , eſteem, ard authority among the Eyyptians , of 
which rank, as far as I can find, all were accounted, who 
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were not Souldiers, Husbindmen, or Artificers, For Stra- Gtogr. .. iy 


bo mentions no Nobility at all in Egypt diſtinct from the 
Pries; for bedivides tbe whole Commonwealth into Soul- 
dure, Huubandmen, aud Prieſt.. And telling us that the 
other two were employed about matters of way, and the Kings 
revenues in reace, be adds, % 5 dhe &, giaengic ow 4 
ate tub Te 5 aiꝭͥ now The Prieſts minded 
the fudy of Philoſophy and Aftronomy; and converſed moſt 
with their Kings : And after, ſpeaking of their Kings be- 
ing ſtudted in their arcs as well as others of the Priefts, be 
adds, 4 d ir duni mi 3 fi, with whow they Heut 


woſ of their lives; Agreeably to this Plutarch tells us, that he 1/9, « 
the Kings themſelves were often Prieſts , and adds out f. 


of Hecatau, that the Kings wſed to drink wine by mea- 
ſure , lipdc zy, becauſe they were Priefts +, for as he 
laith, the Kings of. Egypt were always choſen either out 
of the rank of Prieſts or Souldiers , m wiv df didi, vo 
g ares dthoua H muy ior , thoſe two orders 
being of the greateſ honor, the one for vulear, and the 
other for wiſdom; and if the King were choſen out of the 
Souldiers, he was preſently entred among the Prirſts, to 


learn their myſtical Sciences, Diodorwe indeed ſeems to , * 


reckon ſome great perſons = the Prieſts, and diſtin 
from the Sonldiery; but if he means by theſe any other 
then ſome of the chief of the other two profeſſions, I * — 

ay 
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Net. in ſay 4sCan/abendotb in another caſe of Diodorus, Sand ges- 
Strab.l 17. bond aufterit as multis Sienlis apud me prevalet. Diodorus 
his teſtimony us not to be weighed with Scrabo's. From hence 
we may underſtand tbe reaſon why that Potipherah, whole 
Gen. 41+ Caughter Foſeph married, is called [19, which ſome render 
s 45 the Prieft, others the Prince of On, but theſe two we ſee 
| are very conſiſtent, their Prieſts being their great Prices 
and Heliopolis, or Ou, of which Potipherah was Prince or 
Prieſt, being. the chief Seas and Univerſity of the rief, 
of Egypt. Nowitis evident from Clemens . Alewandring, 
Som. 1. 5 that the Egyptians did hot communicate. their mn ſteries 
promiſcuouſſy to all, but only to ſuch as were in /wcceſſon 
to the Cre wa, or elſe to thoſe of the Priefts and cheir Chil- 
ares, who were molt apt and fic for them, both by cbeit 
der, ingruction, aud family. For this was unalterably ob- 
lerved among them, that there was a cant inaed ſucceſſſos 
of a profeſſion in their ſeveral families, both of Priefts, 
Souldiert, and Hubandmen, whereby they kept their ſeve- 
ral orders without any mixture or conſuſion, which is con- 
feſſed both by Herodot and Diadora : So that by the 
Herod. J. a. conſtitution Learning was among them confined to the 
D 0d. 1. p;;efts, which highly advanceth the probability of that 17 
*7*. preſcrved among the Egyprians concerning M. 
4 [cs (vbichlikewiſe ſtrongly proves our preſent deſign) viz 
| I. 1.c. App. Manet hs Records, as Feſepbus tells us, rbat Afoſes was one 
of the Prieſtsat Heliopal is, and that his name among them 
| | was Oſar fiphus, who changing his name, was called Afo/cs; 
and in che time of Amenophis conducted the ie prous people 
T. out of Bg ( ſo the Egyptians out of their hatred of 
F the 1/raclrtes call them.) And Cheremen another Eyy- 
+ ptian Prieſt in the ſame Author, calls Moſes a Scribe, ard 
4 7oſ«ph (by whom probably he means Peſbaa) a ſacred Scribe, 
$4 and laith, that the Egyptian name. ot Moſes was Tiſephen, 
'4 and of Zoſeph Peteleph. Now this tradition did in all pro- 
4 bability ariſe from the repute of Aoſes his learning and 
| . . wiſdow, which being among them proper to their Prieſts, 
they-thence aſcribed that name to him, although prob» 
bly he might come to the kyowledge of all” their Acyſte- 
rics, from the relation he had to Pharaohs daughter. 
| a We 
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We come now to confider the parti of the Egyptian $. 6, 

leayning, in which the Seriptare tells us Moſes was tid: Y. uit 

This by Philo udaus is branched in Arithmetick, Geometry Modis, 

Mafch , and Hiereglyphical Philoſophy : But Sixtus Senen- 

fir mote compreherfively from D. odor us, Diogenes Exerts Bivliother, 

N and others, divides it into four parts, Mathematical * 5. . 38. 

Natwral, Divine, and Moral, Their -A in the Afaibema. 

tical pirts of learning hath been partly ſhewed alrerdy, 

and might be more largely from that «kill in them, which 

the Grecians gained from the Egyptians, as both Tamblichus 

and Porphyrie ſpeak of Pythagoras, that be gained bis $k11l Tl. d: 

in Geometry chiefly from the Egyptians : For theſe, a. ©7%. 

Porpbyrie faith, of a long time had been very ſtudious dog 

Geometry, as the Phanicians of Arithmetick, and they, , ig 

Cb of Aſtronomy, But Famblicus (and I thir xk de- 

ſervedly ) rakes notice of the ] 920937457 the diffenit 

acteſs of the Egyrtian Prie/ts, eſpecially as to acquaint- 

ance with their myſteries; and fo Stra cal them 

%, G dbu, n, (web who concealed their learning nnd: r 

many ſymbols, and were not eaſily drawn ts unfold it. And 

yet we might think the 22 years time wt ich Pyrhagores is 

thought to have ſpent among them, had been enough to 

have iaſinuated himſelf into their utmoſt acquaintance, and 

to bavedrawn from them the knowledge of their greateſt 

myſteries; but yet we have no great reaſon to think he 

did, if we believe the ſtory in Diogenes Laertius of his 

facrificingan Hecatowb for the finding out of that demen+ 

ſratien, which is now contained in the 47 prepoſitien of 

the firſt of Eaclide. Let this did not abate the Grecians 

eſteem of the Zgyprians Mathematical Ltarning : for in 

Plates time Endoxns Cd, went into Egype on pur. 

poſe to acqui e it there : and Democritus his boaſt, that 

none of the eArſepedonapte in Egypt £0 their Prieſts were / 

called, as Clemens Alexandrinne and Enſebing tells us, wog, rom J. 1; 

relate the ſtory) exceeded: him in the Afathemarichs, by Euſeb. 

«which it may be at leaſt inferred; that they were then int 

greateſt eſteem for them, Their great skill in Aſtronomy Tie | 

atteſted by Diodor#s, Strabo, Herodotus, and others, ande 49: — 

by the finding out the -comrſe of the yeor by the motion 5 5 17. 

the 
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How much they valued Geography, appears from Clewey; 


Strom.l.6, his deſcription of the i2e9220upuarws, or ſacred Scribe in the 


ſolemn proceſſion, ſor he was required to be skilled in f- 
roglyphicks, Ceſmegrathy, Geography, the motions of the Ply. 
nets, the Cherography of «/Egypt, and deſcription of the Nil, 
Euſtat hius in his notes on Dion ſias, attributes the inventi- 
on of Gesgrapbical Tables to Seſeſtrus, who cauſed the Lands 
he had conqueted to be deſcribed in Tables, and fo com- 
municated to the Egyptians, and from them to other, 
Their skill in nat#544 Philoſophy could not be very greg, 
becauſe of their Magick and Swperſtition , whereby t 
were hindred from all experiments in thoſe natural thing 
which they attributed a Divinity to; but they ſeem to haye 
been more exact and curious in »atwral biſtory, for, any 
prodigies,or any thingthat was Anomalexs in nature, they di 
ſ2ich Strabo, poatt yueriviggt ajaghper eie N it, ννjMan 
with « greae dial of curioſity inſert it in their ſacred recerdi 
and Herodotus adds, that more things of that nature an 
obſerved by them then by any other Nations; which, ſaith 
he, they not only diligently preſerve, but frequently com- 
pare together, and from a ſimilit nde of prodigies gather af. 
militudeof events. But that which gained the gin 
tlie greateſt repute abroad, ſeems to have been cheic early 
Kill in Phyfick , which is ſo much ſpoken of by Homer, Pla- 
te, Herodstus, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, and others, that 
it were impertinent troubling a Readers patience with the 
proof of that which is ſo generally confeſſed. A great evi 
dence of the antiquity of this ſtudy among tbem is (if Mu 
»-tho may be ſo far credited q that Athothiz the: ſecond King 
of the firſt Dynaſty of the Thimites was a Phyſician bimſeht, 
and writ ſome books of Anatomy; and the ſecond King of 
the third Dynaſty of the Mempbites, was for his hill in 
Phyfick, honoured among them by the name of E/calapy 
ui. Pliny affirms it to have been the cuſtom of their Kings 


Natur. hiſt, to cauſe dead bodies to be arfſeBed, to find out the nature of 
40.19. c. g. diſeaſet; and elſewhere tells us, that the original of PH. 
Li.. gck among them was from the relations of thoſe who by 


any remedy were cured of any diſeaſe, wbich for a me. 
rial 
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rial to poſterity were recorded in their Temples, Their 
Hiereglyphical and myſtical Learning bath made the gaeat- 
eſt noiſe in the world, and bath the leaſt of ſubſtaxce in it; 
which whoever will not be convinced of without peruſal of 
Kirchirs Oedipns eEgyptiacns , will at laſt find it fully 
done to his hand by the ſucceſslefs endeayours of that other- 
wiſe learned man. I cannot think any rational man could 
think that ſtudy worth his pains, which at the higheſt can 
amount but to a conjeRure; and when it is come to that 
with a great deal of pains, it is nothing but ſome ordinary 
and trivial obſervation. As in that famous Hiereglyphick 
of Dioſpola, ſo much ſpoken of by the Ancients, where was 
a Chilato expreſs coming into the world, an old man for go. 
ing owt of it, an Hawk tor God, an Hippctam us for barred, 
ard a Crocodile for impadexce, and all to cxprels this vene- 
rable Athen, O ye that come into the world, and that go 
ont of it, Goa hates impudence. And therefore certainly this 
kind of Learning delerves che higheſt form among the a;ſi- 
ciles Nuge, and all theſe Hierog/yphicks put together, will 
TM but one good one, and that ſhould be for Labour 
. bf. 

There is yet one part of Learning more among them, 
which the Egyprians are eſteemed for, which is the Poli- 
tical and civil part of it, which may better be called ws/- 
dom then moſt of the fore · going; two things ſpeak much 
the viſdom of a Nation; good Laws, and 3 prudent manage- 
ment of them; their Laws are highly commended by Stra- 
be and Dio dorus; and it is none of the leaſt commendations 
of them, that Solon and Lycurgus borrowed ſo many of 
their conſticutions from them; ang for the prudent mauage- 
went of their government, as the continuance of their ſtate 
Jolong in peace andquietneſs, is an invincible demonſtra- 
tion of it; ſo the report given of them in Scripture adds 
a further teſtimony to it; for therein the King of Egype is 
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called the Son of the wiſe , as well as the ſon of ancient Kings * 1{4. rg. 
and by counſekors are called wiſe counſellors of Pharaoh, and 11,12. 


the wiſe men: whereby a more then ordinary prudence and 
policy muſt. be under ſtood. Can we now imagine ſuch a 


perſonas Moſes was, bred up in all the igen, * 
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of Egypt , converſant among their wiſeſt perſons in Phe 
rachs Court, having thereby ail advantages to improve hin 
ſeif, and to undetſland the vamoſt of all that they knen, 
ſhou d not be able to poſs a judgement between a meer py, 
tence and impoſture, and veal and important Truths ? Cn 
we think thzt one who had swrereſt in ſo great a Court, al 
advantages of raifing bimſelf therein, ſhould w ingly for. 
fake all the plea/#Hres and delights at preſent, all his hopes 
advantages tr the ſuture, were he not ſully per ſwaded of 
the certain and undoubted truth of all thoſe things whic 
are recorded in lis boc ks ? Is it poſſible a man of dj 
wiſdom ſhould ven ure himſelt upon fo hezardous, nnlile- 
ly, and dangerous employment, as that was Maſes under. 
took, which could bave no prcbability of ſucceſs, but on 
npon the belief that that Gsa who appeared unto him, wg 
greater then all the Gods of Egypr , and could carry on his 
own deſign by his own power, msugre all the oppoſitign 
which the Princes of the world could make againſt it? Ard 
what poſſible ground cen we Fave to think that ſuch a per. 
ſon who did verily believe tbe truth of whfar God revealed 
unto him, ſhould dare to write any otherwiſe then as it au 
revealed unto him? If there had been any thing repugnant 
to common reaſon in the hiſtory of the Creation, the fall 
man, the univerſal deluge, the propagation ef the world byih 
ſons of Noah, the hiſtory of the Potriarchs , had not Moy 
rational facalties as well as we? nay, bad be them not fur 
better improved then any of cars are? and was not he then 
a ble to judge wbat was ſuitable to reaſon, and what not ? ard 
can we think be would then deliver any thing inconſiſen 
with reaſon or undoubted traditicn then, when the Eu. 
an Prieſts might ſo readily ard plairly have triumpbed ove 
him, by diſcovering the ſalſnood of what he wrote? Thu 
we lee that Moſes was as highly qualifed as any of the g 
teſt Heathen Philoſophers could be, for diſcerning ruth fron 
falſbood; nay, in all probability be far excelled the moſt tt. 
nowned of the Grecian Philoſophers in that very kind of 
learning wherewith they made ſo great nciſe in the world, 
which was originally Egyptian, as is evident in the whole 
ſeries of the Gracian Philoſophers, who went age after igt 

to 


* 
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to Egypt to get ſome ſcraps of that learaing there, which 
Maſe? could not have but full meals of, becauſe of his 
high place, great intereſt, and power in Egypt. And muſt 
thoſe hungry Philoſophers then become the on y Mfters of 
our reaſon, atd tleir diflates be received as che t and 
voice of natare, Which they either received from uncertain 
tradition, or elle delivered in oppoſition to it, that they wight 
be more taken notice of in the world? Mult an dure es 
be confronted with Thus ſaiih the Lora? anda tew pitiiul 
ſymbols vye authority with divine commands ? and Ex nibile 
nibil fit be ſooner believed, then In the be ginning God Created 
the Heavens and the Earth? What irrefragable evidence of 
rei ſon is that ſo confident a pre/amption built upon, when 
it can ſignifie nothing wirhout this þyporbefis, that there is 
nothing but wetter in the world ? and let this firſt be proved, 
and we will never ſtick to grant the other, I may confi- 
dently ſay the great gulery of the world hach been, taking 
dale ſenhical dictates for the tundardof reaſon, and wnproved 
bypuheſer for certain foundations for our diſcourſe to rely 
upon. And the ſeeking to reconcile the myſteries of our 
faichto theſe, bath been that which hath almoſt defrojed it, 
and turned our Religion into a meer philoſophical Fpecula- 
tin. Bac of thiselſewhere. We ſee then that inſiſting meer · 
ly on the accompliſhwents and rational perfections of the per- 
ſors who ſpeak, we have more reaſon to yield credit to 
Alles in his biſtory , then to any Philophers in their Spe- 
culgtions. 

And that which in the next. place ſpeaks AMeſes to be 6.8. 

a perſon of wiſdom. and judgement, and ability to find out 
truth, was bis age and experience when be delivered theſe 
things to the world. He veated no crude and indigeſted 
conceptions, no ſudden and temtrarious fancies, the uſual iſſust 
of teeming and juvenile wit; be lived long enough to have 
experience to try, and judgement to diſtinguiſh a meer out - 
ſide and varniſh, from what was ſolid and ſubſtantial, We 

cannot then have the leaſt ground of ſuſpition, that * 
Moſes was any wayes unfit to diſcern truth from fall- 
— ky therefore was capable of judging the one from 

k ot T. 


* 
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But though perſons be never ſo bighly accompliſhe ſu 
parts, learning, and experience, yet if they want dus infy. 
mation of the certainty of the things they deliver, they 
be ſtill deceiving themſelves ; and it they preſerve ic for py. 
ſterity, be guilty of deceiving others, Let us now therefore 
ſee whether Moſes had not as great advantages for under 
ſtanding the truth of his Heftory, as he had judgewenty 
diſcern it. And concerning all thoſe things contained in the 
four laſt books of bis, to his own death, it was iwpoſibl 
any ſhould bave greater then himſelf, writing nothing but 
what be was pars magna himſelf, of what he ſay, and heard 
and id; and can any teſtimony be delired greater then his 
whoſe actions they were; or who was preſent at the doing 
of them, and that not in any private way, but in the mol 
pabliek capacity ? For although private perſons may be 
preſent at great actions, yet they may be guilty of miſte - 
preſenting them, for want of underſtanding all circum; 
ſtances prteedim, and /wb/equent, or for want of underſtand- 
ipg the deſigns of the chief inſtrumenta of action; but when 
the pey/ox Himſelf. who was the chief in all, ſhall undertake 
to write an exact Hiſtory of it, what evidence can be de. 
fired more certain then that is, that there could be no 
deſect as ro/information concerning what was done? The 
only /craple then that can be made, maſt be concerningthe 
paſſages of former times which Afoſes relates. And bete 
I doubt not but to make it appear, chat inſiſting only on all 
that can be deſired ina bare Hiftorian ( ſetting aſide Divin 


revelation) he had as true and certain information of the 


Hiſtory of thoſe former ages, as any one can have of things 


at that diſtance from themſclyes; and that is by a cersain 


wninterrupred tradition of them, which will appear more 
clear and evident in that Nation of which Moſes was, then 
in any Other Nation in the world: And that on theſe tn 


accounts: firſt, the undowbted lineal deſcent from Father ts 


Sou in the Fewiſh Nation. Secondly, Theirintereff lying [+ 
much in the preſerving this $aartion entire. | 
Firſt, That there was 4 crrtain wnwixid lined deſcent fron 
Father to Son in the Jewiſh Nation : the great cauſe of moſt 
of the confuſion in the tradition of other Nations, was the 
* frequent 
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ſrequent mixiag of ſeveral families one with another; now 
that God might as it were on purpole ſatisſie che world of 
the 7/raelites capacity to preſetve the tradition entire, he 
prohibited their mixture by marriages with the people of 
other Nations and families. So that in Moſes his time ie 
was a very eaſie matter to run up their lineal deſeent as far as 
the flood, nay up to Adam; for Adam converied ſometime 
with Naah ; Sem bis Son was probably living in ſome par: of 
pacobi time, Or Iſaac's at leaſt ; and how eaſily and unin- 
cerroptedly might the general tradition of the ancient 
Hiſtory be continued thence to the time of Moſes, when 
the number of families agreeing in this tradition was in- 
creaſed, and withait incorporated by a common ligament of 
Religion ? I demand then, where can we ſuppoſe any igno- 
rance or cutting off this general tradition in ſo continued a 
ſucceſſion as here was ? Can we imagine that the Grand- 
children of Facob could be ignorant of their own pedigree, 
and whence they came into e/Zgype ? can we think a thing 
ſo late and ſo remarkable as the account of their coming 

thither, ſhould be forgotten, which was attended with ſo 

many memorable circumſtances, eſpecially the ſelling and 
advancement of Foſeph, whoſe memory it was impoſſible 
ſhould be obliterated in ſo ſhort a time ? Could Jacob be 
ignorant of the Country whence his Grand-father Abraham 
came? eſpecially when he lived ſo long in it himſelf, and 
married into that branch of the family that was remaining 
there, when he had ſerved his Uncle Laban } Could Abra. 
lam, when he was coromporary with Sew, be ignorant of the 
truth of the flood, when Sem from whom he derived bimſelf, 
was one of the perſons. who eſcaped it in the Ark ?: Could 

Jem be ignorant of the action before the flood, when Adam 

the fir man, lived ſome part of his time with Noah ? and 

could Noab then be ignorant of the Creation, and the fall of 

man ? Thus we ſee it almoſt ;mpoſſible, that any age among 
them then could be ignorant ot che paſſages of the prece» 
dent, which they were ſo few Generations removed from, 
thar they could with eaſe derive themſelyes from the frf 
man. What then can we ſay? that any of theſe had a de- 
lign of deceiving their poſterity, and ſo corrupted = tra- 
E ition ? 
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dition ? but befides, that it could be hardly poſſible at that 
time, when there were ſo many remaining teſtimonies of 
former time:; what end can we imagine that any Parents 
ſhould have in thus deceiving their Children, or what ad- 
vantage ſhould come to them by ſuch a deceit ? Nay, Iſhall 
now manifeſt in the ſecond place, that the whole intereſt of 
their children lay in preſerving this tradition certain and en- 
tire. For their hopes of poſſeſſing Canaan and title to it, 
depended upon tbe promiſe made to Abrabam 400 years 
before; which would no: only keep aWake their ſenſe of 
Divine Previdence, but would make them carelul during 
their bondage to preſerve their Genealogies, becauſe all the 
right they conld plead to their poſſeſſions in Canaan, was 
from their being of Abrahams ſeed. And beſides this, on 
purpole to be a memorial to them of paſſages between God 
and Abrabam, they had in their fleſh a badge of circumciſion, 
which would ſerve to call to mind thoſe tranſaZions which 
had been between God and their fore fathers, Thele things 
then do fully demonſtrate, that inſiſting only on rationd 
evidence, the Iſraelites were the molt certain conſervatonr: 
of the ancient Hiſtory of che world, andcan we then think, 
that Moſes who was the Ruler among them, ſbould not 
fully underſtand thoſe things which every Iſraelite could 
ſcarce be ignorant of, and might correct the miſtakes of 
Moſes in his Hiſtory, if he bad been guilty of any ſuch? 
Theſe things I ſuppoſe have made the firf propoſition vi. 
dent, that it was morally impoſſible Moſes ſhould be drceined 
bimſelf, or be ignorant of the things which he reports to other; 
both becanſe he had abilities ſufficient to diſcover truth from 
falſtood, and ſuffiient information of the paſſages of form 


times. 
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CHAP. III. 
Moſes bis fideli:y and integrity proved. 


Moſes ros ſidert d as an Hiſtorian, and a1a Law-giver , his 
fidelity in both proved: clear evidences that he had no in- 
tem to deceive in his Hiftory, freedom from pri vate intereſt, 
impartiality in hu relations , plainneſs and peripicuity of 
file. As a Law giver, he came armed with Divine au- 
thority, which being the main thing, # fixed on tobe fully 
proved from his actions and writingt. The power of mi- 
racles the great evidence of Divine cv ation. To grand 
fies propounded. In what caſe miracles may be ex- 
petted, and how known to be true. No neceſſity of a conſt ant 
power of miracles in a Church: Two Caſes alone wherein 
they may be expected. When any thing comes as 4 Law 
from Cod, and when 4 Divine Law is to bt repealed. The 
neceſſity of miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine 
revelation aſſerted. Objections anſwered, No uſe of mira- 
cles when the doflrine is ſetled and owned by miracles in the 
firſt revelation. No need of miracles in reformation of 4 
Church. 


** ſecond propoſition contains the proof of Moſes his 
fidelity, that he was far from baving any intent to 
lecti ve others, as he was bring deceived himſelf. Two wayes 
Moſes malt be conſidered, as an Hiftorian, and as a Law: 
giver; the only inducement for him to deceive as an Hiſts- 
rian, muſt be ſome particular intereſt which muſt draw him 
aſide from an impartial delivery of the truth; as a Lew- 
giver he might deceive, if he pretended Divine revelation for 
thoſe Laws which were only the iſſues of his own brain, 
that they might be received with a greater veneration 
among the people; as Nama Pompili and others did. 
Now if we prove that Afoſes bad no intereſt to deceive in 
his Hiſtory, and had all rational evidence of Divine re vela- 
lion in his Lam, we (hall abundantly evince the undoubted 


fidelity 
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fidelity of Moſes in every thing recorded by him. We begin 
then with his fidelity as an Hiftorian ,, and it being contrary 
to the common intereſt of the world to drcezve and be diceiv. 
ed, we have no reaſon to entertain any ſuſpicions of the 
veracity of any perſon where we cannot diſcern ſome pres. 
liar intereſt that might have a ſtronger 65aſs upon bim then 
the common intereſt of the world. For it is otherwiſe in wy, 
rals then in natarali; for in aaturals, we ice that every thing 
will leave its proper intereſt co preſerve the common intereſt of 
nature; but in morali, there is nothing more common then 
deſer ting the common intereſt of mankind, to ſer up a pics 
liar intereſt againſt it: It being the trueſt deſcription of: 
Politician, that be is one who makes bim ſelf che centre, and 
the whole world his circumference; that he regards not how 
much the whole world is abuſed, if any advantage doth 
accrue to himſelf by ir. Where we ſee it then the defipn 
of any perſon to advance himſelf or his poſterity, or to jet 
up the credit of the Nation whoſe Hiſtory he writes, we miy 
have juſt cauſe to ſuſpeR his partiality , becauſe we then 
finde a ſufficient inducement for ſuch a one to leave the 
common read of truth, and to fall into the paths of deceir, 
Bat we have not the leaſt ground to ſuſpect any ſucty pur- 
tiality inthe Hiftory of Meſes, for notbing is more clear then 
that he was free from the ambitious deſign of advancing 
himſelf and his poſteriiy, who notwithſtanding the greit 
honour he enjoyed himielf, was content to leave his poſterity 
in the meaneſt ſort of attendance upon the Tabernacle, And 
as little have we ground to think be intended to flatter. that 
Nation, which he ſo lively deſcribes, that one would think 
be had rather an intereſt to ſer forth the frowardveſs, unbe- 
lief, unt haut fulneſs , and diſchedience of a Nation towards 
a Gracious God, then any wayes to inhance their reputation 
in the world, or to ingratiate himſelf with chem by writing 
this Hiſtory of them. Nay, and he ſets forth ſo exactly the 
leſſer failings and groſſer enormities of all the Anceſtors of 
this Nation whoſe a&ts he records, that any. impartial reader 
will ſoon acquit him of a defign of flattery, when after he 
hath recorded thoſe fawlts; he ſeeks not to eætenuate them, 
or bring any excuſe or pretence to paliat tbem. So that 
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any obſerving reader may eaſily take not ce, bit be was 

carrizd on by a higher deſign then the. common people of 

Hiſtorians are, and that hs drift and ſcope was to elt the 

grodneſs and favaur of Go4, towards à rebe lieu. and obſkenate 

people. Of which there can be nogreaier nor More lively 

dmonftration, then the Hiſtory ot a] the tranſations of the 

Iowiſh Nation, from their coming forch of Egype to their 

utter yuine and deſolaon And Muſes tells them as from 

God himſelf, it was neither for their number, nor their gocd- 

meſs, that God ſet bu Love upon them, but he loved them, be- : 
/ eanſe be lotus d them ; i. e. no other accouat was to be given Deut 1 

of his gracious dealing with them, bu the freeneſs of his 

own bounty, and the exaberancy of Nis goodneſs towards 

them, Nay, have we not cauie to admire he ingenmity 

as well awveracity of this excellent perſovage, who not only 

layes ſonotorious a blot upon the ſtock ot his on family 

Levi, recording ſo. punRually the inhumanity and cruelty 

of him and Simeon in their dealings wich the Shechemites., Gen. 34. 


but likewiſe inſerts that curſe which was left upon their 15. 
memory for it by their own Father at bis deceaſe. And Gen 49.5, 
that he might not leave the leaſt ſaſpitien 0! partiality behind %7 


him, be hath not done as the farwary did, (who engraved 
his own name fo artificially in che ſtatue of Fapiter , that 
one ſhould continue as long as the other,) but what the 
other intended for the praife of his skill, Afoſez hath done 
ſor hisi»genwiry, that he hath ſo ister woven the Hiſtory of his 
own failings and diſobedience with thoſe of the Nation, that 
his /pots ate like ro continue as long as the whole web of his 
Hiftoryis Ike todo. Had it been the leaſt part of his deſign 
to have his memory preſerved with a ſaperſtitious veneration 
among the Jews, how eaſie had it been for him to bave leit 
out any thing that might in che leaſt entrench upon his repu- 
tation? but we find him very ſec ure and careleſs in that 
particular; nay, on the other ſide, very fndioue and inda- 
from in depreſſing the honour and deſerts of men, and 
advancing the power and goodweſs of God, And all this be 
doth, not in an affected ſtrain of Rhetorick, whoſe proper 
work. is impetrare fidem mendacio, and 2s Tul ſomewbere 
conſeſſetb, to make things ſeem otherwiſe then they a, = 
T wit 
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with that 5n»ate ſimplicity and plainne/ſs, and yet withal wih 
that Jmperatoria brevitas, that Majeſty and authority, thy 
it is thereby evident he ſought not to court acceptance, bit 
to demand belief : Nor had any ſuch pittiful deſign gf 
pleaſing his Readers with ſome affected phraſes, but th 
that Truth it ſelf had preſence enough with it, to comma 
the ſub mi ſſien of our underſtandingi to it. 
Eſpecially when all theſe were delivered by ſuch a on 
who came ſufficiently armed with all motives of cyediby 
and inducements to aſſent , by that evidence which be gay, 
that he was no pretender to divine revelation, but was 
imployed as & peculiar inſtrument of State under the Gy 
and Rxley of the while world, Which if ic be made cen, 
then all our further doubts-mult preſently ceaſe, and all in 
pertinent diſputes be filenced, when the ſupream 244 
appears impowring any perſon to difare to the world ie 
Laws they muſt be governed by. For if any thing be repu 
nant to our rational faculties, that i, that God ſhould did. 
anything but what is moſt certainly true, or that the Goo: 
wor of the world ſhould preſcribe any Lan, but ſuch 4 
were molt juſt and reaſonable. If we ſuppoſe a God, m: 
cannot queſtion veracity to be one of his chiefeſt Artribys, 
and that it is poſſible the God of truth ſhould imploy ay, 
to reveal any thing as from him, but what was undo ubtei 
true. So that it were an argument of the moſt groſs and wn. 
reaſonable incredulit y, to diſtraſt the certainty of any thin 
which comes to us with ſufficient cvidtnct of Divine mu 
tion; becauſe thereby we ſhew our diſtruſt of the vera 
of God himſelf. All that we can deſite then, is only reaſu- 
able ſatisfactios concerning the evidence of Divine reli 
tion in the perſon whoſe words we are to credit, and this or 
Gracivus God hath been fo far from denying men, that he 
hath given all ration t uidenct of the truth of ir. For i 
unplymg no iscengruity at all, to any notions of God or ww 
ſelves, that Goda ſhould, when ic pleaſes him, ſingle out ſome 
inſtrument to manifeſt his will to the world; our enquiry the 
teads us to thoſe yhings which may be proper Note- and the 
ratters' of ſach « perſon whois impleyed on ſo high n 
Embaſſy. And tho ſe are chiefly theſe two; If bis aftionr h 
ſuch 
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eb a conld not flow from the power of meer natural canſen 
and if the things he reveals be ſuch & could not proceed from 
any created underſtanding. Fitit, then, for bus ations, thele 
firiking moſt upon our outward ſenſes when they ate any 
thing extraordinary, do tranſmit along with the impreſſions 
of them to the #nderſt anding, an high opinion of the perſen 
char does them: Whereas the meer height of knowledge, 
or profounaneſs of things diſcovered, can have no ſuch pre: 
ſent power and 5nfluence upon any, but ſuch as are of more 
raiſed and inq ui ſitive winds. And the world is generall 
more apt to ſuſpect its ici ſ deceived with words, then it can 
be with action; and hence Miracles, or the doing of things 
above ide reach of nature, hath been alwayes cmbraced as 
the greateſt deſtimony of Divine authority and revelation. 
For which there is this evident reaſon, that the courſe of 
nature being ſetled by divine power, and every thing acting 
there by the force of that power it received at firlt, it ſeems 
impoſſible that any thing ſhould really alter the ſeries of 
things ; without the ſame power which at fir{t produced 
them. This then we take for granted, that where ever ſuch 4 
proer appears, there ts a certain evidence of a Divine preſence 
gang along with ſuch a perſon who enjoge it. And this is that 
which is moſt evident in the action of Moſes, both as to the 
Miracles he wrought, both in Egype and the Wilderneſs, 
and his miraculous deliverance of the 7Tfraclizes out of 
Eg, this latter being 4s much above the reach of any 
meerly civil power, as the other above natural. 

We therefore come to the rational evidence ol that divine 
authority whereby Moſes acted, which may be gathered 
from that vine power which appeared in bz action; which 
being a matter of ſo great weighe and importance ( it heing 
one of the main baſes be eon the evidence of d&wine "reve * 
lation, as to , doth ſtand ) and withal of ſo great diff 
en/ty and obſcurity, ( cauſed through the preferring ſome 
parties in Religion, above the common intereſt ofic ) it will 
require more care and diligence to ſearch what influence the 
power of miracles hath upon the proving the Divine Commſ- 
ſon of rhoſe v ho do them. Whether they are ſuch undonbred 
eredentials, that whereever they areproduced, we are pre- 
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ſently to receive the perſons who bring them, as extraording 
ry Embeſſaders from heaven, imployed an ſome peculut 
meſſage io the ſons of mes? For the full ſtating of this ia. 
portant queſtion , two things mult be cleared: Firlt, þ 
what cats miracles may be expelted as credentials to c 
an immediate commiſſion from heaven Secondly, What rats. 
wal evidences do attend thoſe miracles, to eſſure ns they are [mh 


as they pretona to be ? 


Firſt, For the caſes wherein theſe miracles are to be expellu 

45 inducements to, or confirmations of our faith, concerning th 
Divine imployment of any per fone in the world, And bert 
lay down this as a certain foundation, that a power of mi 
racles i not conſtantly and perpetually neceſſary in all thik 
who mannage the affairs of Heaven here on earth, or that af 
in the name of Godin the world. When the dofirine of fai 
is once ſetled in ſacred records, and the divine revelation of 
that doctrine ſufficiently atteſted, by a power of miracles in 
the revealers of it, What imaginable neceſſity or pretext 
can there be for a contrived power of miracles , eſpecially 
among ſuch as already own the Divine revelation of the 
Scriptures > To make then a power of working miracles to 
be conſtantly reſident in the Church of God, as one of the 
neceſſary notes and eharaFers of it, is to put God upon thit 
neceſſity which common nature is freed from, vix. of mul 
tiplying things without ſufficient cauſe to be given for them, 
and to leave mens faith at a ſtand , when God hath given 
ſufficient reſtimony for it to rely upon. It is a thing too 
common and eaſie to be obſerved, that ſome perſons out of 
their eageffiels to uphold tbe intereft of their own party, 
have been fain to eſtabliſh it upon ſuch grounds, which when 
they are ſufficiently ſearched to the bottom, do apparenth 
undermine the common and ſure foundations whereon the 
belief of our common (hriſtianity doth mainly ſtand, It 
were eaſie to make 4 large diicourſe on this ſubject, where 
by we may rip open the wounds that. Chriſtsanity bath tte. 
ceived, through the contentions of the ſeveral parties of it; 
but this 3mparation cannot wich ſo much reafon be faſtened 
on any party, as that which is nailed to a pretended inf 
lible chair; for which we need no other inſtance, then ib 
| getore 
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deſote uu. For while the leaders of that party make a powey 
of wiracler to be a neceſſiry note of the trace Church, they 
una voidably run men upon this dangerous precipice , not to 
delie ve any thing as a matter of faith, where <hey find not 
ſufficient miracles to convince them that is the true Church 
which propounds it to them. Which neceſſarily follows from 
their acknowledged principles; for it being impoſſible ac- 
cording to them, to believe any thing with a divine faith, 
bot what is propounded by the Church as an infallible guide, 
and ic being impoſſible ro know which is this i»falible guide, 
but by the votet and characters of it, and one of thoſe notes 
being a po wer ol miracles, I cannot find out my gaide but by 
this power; and this power muſt be preſent in the Church, 

(for nothing of former ages concerning faith, as the Afi- 
racles of Cbriſt, his reſurrection, &c. is to be believed, but 
on the Churches account) and therefore where men do not 
find fufficient aon viction from preſent miracles, to believe 
the Church to be an infallible guide, they muſt throw off all 
faith concerning the Goſpel : for as good never a whit, as 
never the better, And therefore it is no wonder Athei/m 
ſhould be ſo thriving à plant in Italy, nay under, if not 
within the walls of Rome it ſelf, where inquiſitive perſons 
da daily ſee the juglings and impo ſtures of Prieſts in their 
pretended miracles, and from thence are brought to look 
Religion its ſelf as a meer impoſture, and to think no 

Pe fo infallible as he that ſaid, Qantem nebe profuit hee 
& Chriſto fabula ? Such horrid coniequences do men drive 
others, if not bring themſelves to, when they imploy their 
parts and induſtry rather to uphold a corrapt intereſt, then to 
promote the belief of the acknowledged principles of Chri- 
lian faith. But as long as we aſſert no neceſſity of ſuch a 
power of miracles to be the wore of any true Church, nor 
any ſach xeceſſity of an infallible guide, but that the miracles 
wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, were ſufficiert eviden · 
cer of a divine ſpirit in them; and that the Scriptures were 
recorded by them to be an isfalible rule of faith, here we 
have more clear reaſon as to the primary motives and 
ground; of faith, and withall the iafallible veracity of God in 


the Scriptures, as the laſt reſolntion of faith. And while we 
aſſert 
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aſſert ſuch an iyfalible rule of faith, delivered to us by ſuch 
an unanimous conſent from the firfl delivery of it, and they 
ſo fully atteſted by ſuch ancontroulable miracles, we cannot 


in the leaſt underſtand to what end a power of miracles 
ſhould now ſerve in the Church, eſpecially among thoſe who: 


all believe the Scriptures to be the Weird of God. Indeed be. 
fore the great barveſt of Converrs in the primitive time; 
were brought in, both of Jews and Gentiles, and the Charch 
fully ſetled in receiving the Canon of the Scriptures uni 
verlatly, we find God did continue this power among them; 
but after the books of the New Teſtament were generally 
imbraced as the rule of faith among Chriſtians, we find them 
fo far from pretending to any ſuch power, that they reje& 
the pretenders to it, tuch as the Donatiſts were, at d plead 
upon the ſame accounts as we do now againſt the neceſſicy of 
it. We ſee then no reaſon in. thQyorld for miracles to be 
continued where the doQrine of faith is ſetled, as being. 
confirmed by wiracl/esinthe firlt preachers of it. 

There ate only theſe to caſes then, wherein miracles may 
juſtly and with reaſon be expected. Firſt, when any perſes 
comes as by an extraordinary commiſſion ſrom God 10 the 


4 


world, either to deliver ſome pet uliar meſſage, or to do ſome 


more then ordinary ſervice. Secondly, When ſomething that 
bath been before eſt ut liſhed by Divine Law, id to be-repraled, 
and ſome other way of worſhip eſtabliſhed inſtead of it. 
Fuſt, When any comrs upon an extraordinary meſſage to the 
World, inthe name of, and by commiſſion. from God, it is 
but reaſon to require ſome more then ordinary evidence of 
ſuch authority, Becauſe of the main importance of the du- 
ty of giving credit to ſuch a perſon, and the great fin of be- 
ing guilty of rejecting that divine authority which appears in 
him; And in this caſe we cannot think that God would re- 
quire it as a duty to believe, where he doth not give ſuffici- 
ent arguments tor faith, nor that he will puniſh. perſons for 
ſuch a fault, which an 5nvixcible ignoranct was the cauſe of; 
Indeed God doth not uſe to neceſſitate faith, as to the act of 
it, but he doth fo clearly propoxnd the ob jelt of it, with all 
arguments inducing ſco it, as may ſufficiently juſtiſie a Belie- 
vers choice in point of reaſon and pradence, and may lea ve al 

un- 
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unbelievers without excuſe, I cannot ſee what account a 
wan can give to himſelf of bis faith, much leſs what Apology 
de can make to others for it, unleſs he be ſuffic ently con- 
vinced, in point of the hig beſt reaſon, that it was bis duty to 
believe; and in order to that conviction, there muſt be ſome 
clear evidence given, that what is ſpoken bath the 5mpreſs of 
Divine Authority upon it. Now what convictions there can 
dero any ſober mind concerning Divine authority in any 
perſon wi:hout ſuch a power of miracles going along with 
him, when he is to deliver ſome #ew Doctrine to the world to 
be believed, I confeis I cannot underſtznd, For although 1 
doubt not but where ever God Goth reveal any thing to any 
perſon immediately, be gives demonſtrable evidence to the 
inward ſenſes of the ſoxl, that it comes from himſelf, yet 
this ieward ſenſe can be no ground to another perſon to be- 
lie ve bis doct xine divine, becauſe no man can be a competent 
juage of the actiags of anothers ſenſes, and it is impoſſible 
to another perſon to diſtinguiſh the aZings of the divine 
Spirit (rom ſtrong 5mpreſſions. of fancy by the force and 
emergy of them. If it beſaid, that we are bound to believe 
theſe, who ſay they are fully ſatisſied of their Divine Com- 
* anſwer, Firſt, this will expoſe us to all deluſont i magi- 
nable; for if we are bound to believe them becax/e they lay ſo, 
we are bound to believe a which ſay ſo, and none are more 
cot ident pretenders to this then the greateſt deceivers, as 
the experience of our age will ſufficiently witneſs, Seconaly, 
Men muſt neceſſarily be bound to believe contradiftions ; 
for nothing more ordinary, then for fath confident pretend- 
errto a Divine Spirit, to contraghtt one another, and ic may 
be, the ſame perſon in a little me contradict himſelf: and 
muſt we ſtill be bound to beheve all they ſay ? If ſo, no 
Philoſophers would be ſo much in requeſt, as thoſe Axiſtetit 
diſputes #gainſt in bis Meraphyſicks, who thought a thing 
might be, and not be, at the ſame time. Thirdly, The ground 
of faith at laſt will be but a meer humane teſtimony, as far as 
the perſon who is to believe is capable of judging of ir. For 
the Queſtion being, Whether the perſon Iam to believe hath 
divine authority for what he ſaith, What ground can I have 


to believe that he hath ſo? Muſt I take his bare — 
or 
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for it # If ſo, then a meer humane — muſt be the 
ground of divine faith, end that which it 1s laſt refolyed 
into; if it be ſaid rhat I am to belitvs the divine authority by 
which be Speals, when he Speaks in the name of God: las- 
iwer, the queſtion will again return, how I ſhall know be 
ſpeaks this from divine anthority ? and ſo there muſt be x 
progreſs in in ſinitum, or founding aiv ne faith on a meer 
humane teſtimony, if Lam to believe divine revelation Meer 
ly on the account of the perſons i flirmacion who pretend 
unto it. For in this ca le it holds good, non apparent & wa 
extftents eadem eſt ratio, if he be Civinely inſpired, and there 
be no ground inducing ne to believe that be is ſo, I ſhallbe 
excuſed, if I believe him not, if my wilfulneſs and lazineſs b. 
not the cauſe of my unbelief. | 
If it be ſaid that God Will ſatwfie the minds of good men 
concerning the truth of divine revelation. I grant it to be 
wonderfully true; but all the queſtion is de mode, bow God 
will ſatisfie them ? whether meerly by inſpiration of bis own 
{firit in them, aſſuripg them that it is God that ſpeaks in ſuch 
perſons ; or by giving them rational evidence, convinci 
them of ſufficient grounds to believe it. If we aſſert the 
former way, we run into theſe inconveniences; Firſt, we 
make as immediate a revelation in all thoſe who believe, 28 in 
thoſe who are to reveal divine traths to us; for there is anew 
revelation of an object immediately to the mind, viz. tha 
ſuch a perſon ij inſpired of God; and ſo is not after the com- 
mon way of the Spirits sUnminatiox in Believers, which i 
by inlightning the faculty, without the propoſition of any 
new object, as it is in the work, of Grace: So that according 
to this opinion, there muſt be immediate iuſpiratio as to that 
att of f.ith, whereby we believe any one to have been 4. 
vinely inſpired, and conſequently to that whereby we be 
lieve 1h Seriptures to be the Word of God. Secondly, Doib 
not this make the faireſt plea for mens anbelief ? For I de 
mand, Is it the duty of thoſe who want that 5wwediate ib 
Inmination,to believe or no? If it be not their duty, unbeliſ 
can be no „in to them; if it be a d#ty, it muſt be made known 
to be a duty; and how can that be made known to them to 
be a duty, when they want the only and neceſſary means of 
| inſtractin 
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ieftruffion in order to it? Will G condemn them for that, 
which it was impoſſible they ſhould have, unleſs God gave it 
them? And how can they be left inexcs/ſeable, who want lo 
much as rational inducements to faith? for of theſe I row 
ſperk, and not of rfficacions perſwaſions of the mind, when 
there are rational arguments for faith propuunded. But laſt- 
h, 1 ſuppoſe the cafe will be cleared, when we take norice 
what courſe God bath alwayes taken to give all rational ſatis- 
faftion to the minds of men, concerning the perſons whom 
he hath imployed in cither of the fore mentioned caſes. 
Firſt, for thoſe who have been implozed upen [ome ſpecial meſ- 
ſage and ſervice for God, he hith fent them forth ſufficiently 
p-ovided with mavifeſtations of the. Divine power whereby 
they aRed : As is Woſt clear and evident in the preſent caſe 
of Moſes, Exodus -4.1,2,3,4,5. where Moſes puts the 
caſe to Cod which we are now debating of. Suppoſing, ſaith 
be, that 1 ſhould go to the 1ſ7aelites and tell them, God had 
appeared to me, and ſent me to deliver them, and they 
ſhould ſay Ged had not appeared unto me, how ſhould 1 
fatisfic them? God doth nor reject this objefion of Moſes 
as favouring of »nbelief, but preſently ſhews him how he 
ſhou'd ſatisfie them, by cauſing a miracle before his face, 
turning his rod into a Serpent ;, and God gives this as the res- 
ſon of it, verſ. J. That they may believe that the Lom God 
ef their Fathers, the God of Abraham, the Go® of Ifaac, the 
Cod ef Jacob hath appeared unto thee. It ſeems God himſelf 
thought this would be the moſt pregnant evidence of Gods 
appearing to bim, if he wrought miracles before their faces. 
Nay, leſt they ſhould think one fingle miracle was not fuffi- 
cient; Cod in the immediate following verſes adjoyns two 
more, which he ſhould do in order to their ſatisfaction; 
nd further, verſ. 21. God gave him a charge to do all thoſe 
wonders before Pharaoh, which be had put into his hand. 
And accordingly we find Pharaoh prefently demanding a 
miracle of Moſes, Exodus 7. 9. which accordingly Moſes 
did in his preſence, though be might ſuppoſe Pharaobs de- 
mand not to proceed from deſire of ſatisfaction, but from 
ſome hopes that for want of it, be might have rendred his 
credit ſuſpected among the 7/raelites. | 1 
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6.6, Indeed after Cod had delivered bis people, and had ſetled 

them in a way of ſerving him according to the Law, deli. 

4 vered by Moſes, which he h. d confirmed by unqueſtionable 

miracies among them, we find a cant ion laid in by Afoſy 

himſelf, againſt thoſe which ſhould pretend ſigus and wor- 
ders to draw them off from the Religion eſtabliſhed 

the Law of Moſes. And fo likewiſe under the Goſpel, after 

that was eſtabliſhed by the unparallel d miracles of our 

Saviour and his Apoſtles, we find frequent cautions again 

being deceived by the ſe who ceme wich pretences of doing 

great wiracle;, But this is ſo far from infringing the cyeq- 

bility of ſuch a Teſtimony which is confirmed by miracli, 

that it yields a ſtrorg confirmation to the truch of what! 

now aſſert, For the deftrive is ſuppoſed to be already ef 

bliſhed by miracles, according to which we are to judge of 

the fpirirs of ſuch pretenders, No it ſtands to the greatel 

reaſon, that when a Religion is once eſtabliſhed by uncon- 

trouled miracles, we ſhould not hear ken to every whiffling 

Conjurey that will pretend to do great feats, to draw us off 

from the truth eſtabliſhed, In which caſe, the ſureſt wy 

; to diſcover the impoſture , is to compare his pretended 

wiracles with thoſe true and real ones which wrre donedy 

Moſes and Chriſt ;, and the ground of it is, becauſe every 

per ſon is no competent judge of the truth of a miracle, fot 

the Devil by his power and ſubtilty, may eaſily deceive al 

ſuch as will be led by the noſe by him, in expeRation of 

fome wonders to be done by him. And therefore as longs 

we bave no ground to queſtion the certainty of thoſe m. 

racles which were wrought by Chriſt or Meſes, I am bound 

to adhere to the doctrine eſtabliſhed by thoſe miracles, and 

to make them my rule of judging all perſons who ſhall pre. 

1. tend to work miracles: Becauſe, 1.1 do not know hoy 

far God may give men over to be deceived by lying wonder, 

who will not receive the trath in the love of it; i. e. thoſe 

| that think not the Chriſtian Religion ſufficiently confirmed 

| by tbe miracles wrought at the firſt prommlgation of it, Gul 

in juſtice may permit the Devil to go further then other- 

wile he could, jand leave ſuch perſons to their own credulity, 

to believe every impoſture and illuſion of their ſenſes for 

crue 
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true miracles, 2, That dofFrine which was confirmed by 
undoubted miracles hath aſſared us of the coming of lying 
wonders, whereby many ſhould be deceived, Now this part 
of the doctrine of the Go#Fel is «5 certainly true as any of 
the reſt ; ſor it was confirmed by the ſame miracles that the 
other was; and be ſides that, the very coming of ſuch i- 
racles is an evidence of the trnch 6f it, it falling out ſo ex- 
zRly according to what was foretold ſo many hundred 
yeais fince, Now if this do&rine be true, then am I certain 
the intent of theſe miracles is to deceive, and that thoſe are 
deceived who hearken to them; and what reaſon then have 
Ito believe them? 3. To what end do theſe miracles ſerve ? 
Are they to confirm the truth contained in Scriptare ? 
But what need they any confirmation now, when we are 
aſſured by the miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
that the de ctrine by them preached came from God? and 
ſo bath been received upon the credit of thoſe miracles ever 
fince, Were theſe truths ſufficiently proved to be from'God 
before or no? If not, then all former ages have believed 
without ſufficient ground for faith; if chey were, then 
vat ground can there be to confirm us in them now? cer- 
ttinly Cod, who never doth any thing but for very great 
purpoſes, will never alter the courſe of nature, meerly for 
atis action of mens vain cnrioſories. 

But it may be it will be ſaid, I. was ſomething not fully re- 
vealed in Scripture which ic thus confirmed by miracies: but 
where hath the Script are told us, that any thing not fully 
revealed theren, ſhould be afterwards confirmed? Was the 
Scriptare an infallible rule of faith while this was wanting in 
it Did Chriſt and his Apoſtles diſcharge their places, when 
they left ſomething aure vealed to us? Was this a duty before 
thele miracles, or no? if it was, what need miracles to con- 
firmir? if or, Chriſt hath not told us all »eceſſary condi- 
tions Of ſalvation. For whatever is required as a duty, is 
ſuch as the neglect of ic runs men upon damnation. 


Laſtly, mers faith will be leſt at continnal uncertainties; - 


for we know not according to this principle, when we have 
all that is neceſſary to be believed, or do all thatis ncceſſary 
to be praiſed in order to ſalvation, For if God may ſtill 

u2 1 make 
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make new articles of faith, or conſtitute new duties by 
freſh miracles , | mult go and enquire what miracle; arg 
wrought in every place, to ſee that I miſs no hing (hat 
be neceſſary for me, in order to my happineſs in another 
world, 

if men pretend to deliver any doctrine contrary to the 
Scripture : then it is not only neceſſary thit they confirm 
by miracles , but they maſt manifeit the falſity of thok 
miracles on which that defrine is believed, or elle they mul 
uſe another miracle to prove that God will ſet his feal ty 
confirm both parts of a contradiction to be true. Which bei 
the hardeſt tack, of all, bad need he proved by very ſufficiey 
und wndowbred miracles, ſuch as may be able to make us be 
lieve thiſe are miracles and are not, at the ſame time, and ſo 
the ſfrength of the argument is utterly deſtroyed by the v 
dium produced co prove it by. ; 

By th s diſcour ſe theſe two things are clear: Firſt, than 
pretenees of miracles are to be hearktnedto, when the diflrin 
we art to believe is already eftubliſhed by them, if thoſe miracli 
tend in the leaft to the derogation of the truth of what wa 
eſtabliſhed by theſe former miracles. Secondly, that when th 
full doctrine we are to believe is eſtabliſhed by miracles, them i 
wo neceſſity at al of new miracles, for confirmation of any 
the truths therein delivered. And therefore it is a moſt awe 
ſonable thing to demand miracles of thoſe to prove the trath 
of the doctrine they deliver , who do firſt ſolemnly profel; 
to deliver nothing but what was confirmed by miracles in the 
firſt delivery of it, and is contained in the ScriPrwres Of the 
Old and New Teſtament ;, and ſecondly do not pretend tou 
immediate Commiſſion from heaven, but do nothing bu 
what in their conſciences they think every true Chriſtians 
bowndio do; much more all Magiſtrates and Miniſter: wht 
believe the truth of what they profeſs, which is in thei 
places to reform all errors and abuſes which are crept into 
the doftrine or practice of Chriſtianity, through the corrupt 
on of men or times. And therefore it is a molt un juſt and ur 
reaſonable demand of the Papiſts, when they require wire 
cles from our firſt reformers, to prove the truth of theit i- 
&rine with. Had they pretended to have come with 1 
immtdia 
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- mediate commiſſion (com heaven to have added to the D. 
Arine of the Gofpel, there had been ſome plea for ſuch a de- 
mand; but it ws quite otherwite with them, Their only 
deſign was to whip the buyers and ſellers oui of the Temple, 
to purge the Church from its abuſes ; And although that by 
Jerome was thought to be one ot our Saviour, greateſt mi. 
racles, yet this by us is conceived to be no other then the 
Au of all Magiſtrates, Miniſters, and private Chriſtians ; 
thiſe by their prayers, Miniſters, by their doctrine, end Ma- 
giſtrares by their juſt authority. 


CHAP.IV. 


—— 


The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Moſes. 


An order of Prophets to ſucceed Moles, by Gods own appoint» 
ment in the Law of Moſes. The Schools of the Prophets, 
the original and inſtitution of them, The Cities of the Le- 
vites. Thecccaſion of their firſt inſtitution. The places of 
the Schools of the Prophets, and the tendency of the inſtitu- 
tion there to a Prophetical office. Of the Muſick uſed in 
the Schoals of the Prophets, The Roman Af amenta, and the 
Greeh Hymns in their ſolemn Worſhip. The two ſorts of 
Prophets among the Jews, Leiger and extraordinary. Or- 
dinery Prophets taken out of the Schools, proved by Amos 
«nd Saul. 


nog now under the GofFel ( the revelation of 
Gods will being cempleated by (hriſt and his «Fpoſtles ) 
we have no reaſon either to expect new Revelations, or 
ww miracles for confirming the d; yet under the Law, 
God training up his people by degrees till the comming of 
Chriſt, there was a neceſlity of a new ſupply of Divine 
Meſſengers ( called Prophets) to prepare the people, and 
make way for the comming of Chriſt : As to whom theſe 
two things are conſiderable. 4 

Firlt, Thoſe Prophets whoſe work was to inform the people 
of their duties, or to reprove them for their fins, or to + 
them 
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them for the comming of the Meſſias ( which were their chi 
tasks) had no need to confirm the truth of their deftrine or com. 
miſſion from heaven by the working ef miracles among theiy, 
And that on theſe two accounts. 

Firſt, Becauſe God did not conſummate the revelation 
his mind and will to the Jews by the Miniſtry of Moſes, by, 
appeinted @ ſucceſſion of Prophets to be ameng them, to majy 
known his mind unto them. Now 1n this cate, when the 
Prophetical office was eſtabliſhed among them, what neceſſity 
was there that every one that came to them vpon an era 
from God, ſhould prove bis Teſtimony to be true by mirg, 
cles, when in the diſcharge of his office he delivered ng. 
thing diſſonant from the Law of Moles ? It is one argu- 
ment God intended a ſaccrfſion of Prophets, when he laid 
down ſuch rules in his Law for the judging of them, end tg 
know whether they were truly inſpired or no, Dent. 15. 
21, 22: And in that ſame place God doch promiſe 8 ſucceſſin 
of Prophets, Deut. 18. 15, 18. A Prophet will the Lord Gu 


/rasſe up unte thee like anto me; to him ſhall ye hears, 


Which words, though in their fu and compleat ſenſe they 
do relate to Chriſ (bo is the great Prophet of the Church) 
yet whorver attends to the fall ſcope of the words, will exſiy * 
perceive that the immediate ſenſe of them doth relate to an 
order of Prophets which ſhould ſucceed Afoſes among the 
des; between whow and Aeſes there would be a preat 
ſimiliu ude as to their Birth, Calling, and Doctrine, though 
not a jaſt equality, which is excluded, Deut. 34 10,11, 
and the chief reaſon why it is ſaid there that the o her Pro. 
pbets fell ſo much ſhort of Moſes, is, in regard of the fgny 
and wonders which he wrought, as is there large'y expreſ- 
ſed. Nor may it ſeem ſtrange, that by a Prophet ſhould be 
underſtood an order or ſucceſſion of Prophets, when it is 
acknowledged by moſt Proteſtants, that by 5 Aue, the 
Antichriſt, is underſtood a ranł and ſucceſſion of ſeveral per 
ſons in the ſame name and function: And that it is to be un- 
cerſtood in thoſe words concerning a ſucceſſion of Prophere, 
will appear by the occaſion of their being brought in; for 
verſe 14. Godprohibits them to hearken after the manner of 
their neighbour- nations, to ebſervers of time and Divi- 

| ners, 
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arri and then brings in the following words, v. 15. as to 
' the reaſon of that prohibition , thit God would raiſe up 4 


Prophet among themſelves like unto Moſes, and to him ſhould V. Aab c. 
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they bear ken. Now let eny rational man judge whether ver /. er 


it were ſo probable an argument to keep them trom hear. .in lec. 


kening to Diviners of other Nations, that there ſhould a — agony 
Propher ariſe 2000 years after like unto Moſes, as that he L ce 


oc. Com. 


would raiſe up a continued ſncceſſion of Prophets among Claſſ, 1. 


themſelves, to whom they ſhould bearken ? Thus Origen cab. 2. 
in his excellent books againſt Celſa, ſhews the neceſlity See 


faith be, it being written in their Law that the Gentiles hear- 


» 13 3o 


of the prophetical office among the e from hence; for; 1 uM. 


krned unto Orac les and Divinat ions; but God wonld not ſuffer Deut. 18. 


it to be ſo among them, it preſently follows, A Prophet will 14. 


the Lord God rasſe up in the midſt of thee, &c. Therefore, 
faith he, when the Nations round about them bad their Ora- 
cles, and [everal wayes of divination, all which were ftritly 
probubited among the Jens, if the Jews had no way of fore- 
knowing things to come, it had been almoſt impoſſible, con ſider- 
ing the great curioſity of humane nature, to have kept them 
from deſß ing the Law of Moles, or apoſtatizing to the hea- 
then Oracler, or ſetting up ſomething like them among them 
« ſelver, Which interpretation of his ſeems to have a great 
deal of reaſen, not only from the coherence of the words 
here, but from the Analogy of many other precepts of the 
Lay of Moſes, which it is moſt certain have a reſpect to 
the cuſtoms of the Idolatrous Nations round about them. 
Another reaſon why it is moſt probable, that by this is un- 
derſtood 4 ſucce ſſion of Prophets, is the charge which fol. 
lows againſt falſe Prophets, and the rales to diſcover chem, 
». 20,21, 22, which had not been fo pertinent and coberent, 
if the oppoſci0n did not lie between the order of true Prophet: 
among the Jews, and the falſe Prophets which ſhould riſe 
up in the midſt of them. And that which yet further juſti- 
fies this interpretation, is, that there it no other place in the 
whole Pextatench which doth expreſly ſpeak of a ſucee ſſion of 
Prophets, if this be not underſtood of it; and is it any ways 

ble. a matcer of ſo great moment and conſequence 
ſhould be wholly pretermittedꝰ? Eſpecially when we find — 
0 


\ 
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ſo exactiy performed in the ſucceeding ages of the h, 
Commonwealth ;, their immediate Rulers like Dict atort ug 
Rome, after Moſes death, being moſt raiſed up by im mediate 
incitationand impulſe from God, and many of them i» Sing 
with a Hirit of prophecie. How ſhould the 7c bie . 
pected theſe, or obeyed them when they appeared, had not 
God foretold it to them, and provided them for it by che 
Law of Moſes ? 

Neither did theſe Pro; bets ariſe (ingly among them, like 
blazing Stars, one in an age to porteria future events but whole 
Conſtellations of them ſometimes appeared together; ya, 
ſo many ſmaller Prophets were ſometimes united together, 
as made up a perſect Galaxy, when they were entred into 
Societies, and became Schools of the Prophets; for ſuch we 
frequently read of in Scripture. The original and inſtitm-. 
on of which may caſt a farther light into our preſent d 
and ſhew us the little reaſon the per could bave to expe 
miracles from them to confirm their docttine, who were 
brought up in the knowledge of their Law, and were a- 
led out from their ſeveral ſocieties into the prophetical oi; 
fice by the immediate incitation of God himſelf, Which he. 
ing ſo commonly known among them, there needed no ſug 
extraordidary proofs to manifeſt the Divine authority by 
which they were employed. Twe things then we hall en- 
deavour to clear; Firſt, the original and inſtitution of thel 
Schools of the Prophets; and ſecondly, that it was the ori. 
nary conrſe for the Prophets by employwent to be, taken forthef 
theſe ſocieties herein they Were educated. Firſt, for theors 
gina and inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets. The 
nirſt Seminaries,or places of inſtitution among the Jews, were 
the Cities of the Levites, which were diſper ſed up and down 
in the feveral Tribes of Iſrael ;, God thereby turning that 
into a blefling, which was pronounced as a curſe upon le 
vi by his Father Jacob, viz. that he ſhould be divided in e 
cob, and ſcattered in Iſrael. But though the fulfilling of that 
prophecie. might be the primary ground of that ſcattering, 
yet it is evident that God aimed at ſome further goog in it, 
both in reference to the Leuites and the J7/raclites, Lys 
under takes to aſſign four reaſons of this diſtribution of rhe 
Cin 
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qui ol tha L. vites among the Tribes. (1) becauſe if they Fob, 21. 
had-lixed but in one Tribe, the worſhip of God would have 
ſeemed ro have been confined to that Tribe. (2) becauſe 
would have been a burden to that Tribe they had their 
habitacions in. (3) from the equity of being maintained by 
all; who ſerved for all. (4) becauſe ir was their office to 
reach the people, and theretore it was neceſſtry they ſhould 
liveamong them. Theſe reaſons are molt of them oppoſed by 45 l. in 
| Abalinf6r, but defended by others. The aft is that which 19.21, c. 
moſt inliſt on, it being the peculiar office of the Z-vires to 7» & &. : 
teach the p:ople ; fo 2 Chron, 35. 4. And [aid unto the Le- 2 
vites; qui erudie baut omnew Iſraelem, as Vat ablus renders it, s/o 
whetaupht all Iſrael; and Maſius inſiſts on that as the great c. 3. .. 
reaſon of their diſperſion; to be ready to tesch the Law M, 
among the Ifratliten. But yet all thoſe who are agreed that Jofh. c. 4+ 
teaching the Law was the duty of the Levirey, are not yer 
agreed of the manner of that reaching ;, for there being t 
parts of their Law, the one ceremonial and judicial, and 
theother moral and ſpiritual, the queſtion is, whether of 
theſe; two did belong to, or was performed by the Priefts 4 
and Levites. There are many who underſtand all that Oſ- 
fice ot teaching which belonged to the Prieſts and Levites, 
to de meerly concerning the ceremonial part of the Law, 
i e. deciding al caſes of contro ver ſie which ſhould ariſe con 
cerning their ceremonial worſhip , which in Levit. 10. 
10. is called parting 4 difference bet ween holy and anholy, 
and between clean and unclean. But it ſeems ſomewhat 
ſtrange chat Ce ſhould take ſo great care about the ſhell 
and ent fide of his wor ſbip, and none at all for the moral and 
Hariinal part of it, eſpecially when he had ſet apart a whole 
Tribe meerly for his own ſervice , and freed them from all 
other employmenrs, that they might have a greater liberty 
to attend upon the things relating to his ſervice; eſpecially 
when it is mentioned as the duty of the Prieſts and Levites Lev. 10.10 
1 tas all the ſtatutes which the Lord had ſpoken to them by Deut. 33. 
the band of Moſes, and that they ſhall teach faceb thy ſtatutes, 8 
aniliracl rby Law. Which notwithſtanding what Abarbi- 
vl and others ſay, muſt certainly comprehend as well the 
moral as the ceremonial part of Moſes bis Law, And the 1 
X Prieſt; 
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Prie ſts lips are ſaid to preſerve knowledge; and God ſaith 

Mal, 2 7. — 22 the Law — his month; for be i the — 

Lord of Hoſts, Do theſe things import no more then u 
deciding the caſes of the ceremonial Law? But whatey 
Gedi intention in the inſtisxtien of the Leviten was, weſind 
not much in Scripture of what they did for the Promoting 
the moral and iritual part of divine worſhip : but it v8 
news to hear that Societies inſtituted for good and piu 
ends, ſhould degenerate from the firſt intention of the hom 
ders of them; and thus ic is probable it was with the [+ 
viter; who finding the moſt of their: benefit 'andady 

to come in by the ceremonial caſes, might grow more 
gent of the moral part of divine ſervice, which brought nos 
cular emolument to them. 

6. 3. And thence we read not of theſe Schools of the Prophity 
which were Focietzes in order to ſpiritual inftruftion, til 
about the time of Samuel; and many think. him to hay 
been the firſt Au hor of them. For it is evident, thatabou 
bis time the Prieſthood was grown to — degeneracy, wn 
men thereby eſtranged from the worſhip of God, ſo du 

18am. 3. 1. there ſeemed almoſt a neceſſity then of reſtoring ſome . 
cieties, who might have a ſpecial eye to the ſpiritual part i 

Gods wor ſbip and ſervice. The occaſion of the 5nſtsratimel 

them, ſeems to hive been from the reſert which the people 

had to the high places for ſacrificing, during the captivity or 
uncertainabode of the Ark, of God, after the deſolation of 

Shiloh : now the people relorting to theſe places to per- 

form their ſolemnities, it was ſo ordered, that a company / 

1m. 9+ Prophers (hou'd be there refident to bleſs the ſacrifices , u 

*»>13* ;nſtru the people. Iwo of theſe places with theie Societia 
in them we find mentioned in the time of Samnel. The 
firſt mentioned, 1 Sam. 10. 5, 10. which cannot be the 
tame with Ramab, although the Syriack and Arabick wr 
ſions ſo render it. For Sammel hid his own reſidence it 
Ramah whither Saul went to him, 1 Fam. 9. 18, 19. but 
in this chapter we find Samuel ſending Saul on a journey 
from him beyond Bethel and tbe plain of Tabor, and there 
tells him he ſhould meet with the company of Prophets m 
the bill of God, ver. 5. Some think it was called the Hil 4 

a Gul 
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the peop e came to lacritice ; this Ramah ſcems to have been 


God, becauſe of its height, as che Cedars of God, and the mj 
tains of God for the bigheſt : fo Trrinus underitands it, but 
AMepechius far more probably, quia in ea erat catu & veluti 
ſobola prophetarum. The Cbalate Paraphraſt renders it, 44 
calem in quo arca D/mini; R. Solomon makes this hi to be gm. 
Kir ul jeari m, aud theretore called the hill of God, becauſe 

the Ark was there in the howſe of Abmadab in the bid. 

Bu: Lyra thinks be hath proved, that before this time the 

Ark was removed from Kirjah- jearim to Mizpah, but 
Abulenſis more probably conce ves it was never removed 
thiher, and wit hal thinks this hill of God to be no other then / Ia. 
Gibeab of Benjamin, where Saul inhabited; and thence the 

wonder was dhe greater, to ſee him Propheſie among thoſe 

who. had know: his former life and education. The other x Sam. 19. 
place is Natoth in Rameh, where was a high place whither 
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18,20, 


the place of' Samnels nativity , called Remathaim Sophing, t n 7.1. 


which he Syriach verſion reudets coli Secwaram ( lome 
who would be ready to improve every thing for their pur - 
poke, would think ic was ſo called in alluſion co the imploy- 
meng,of the young Students there. So Heinſius conceives 


ON TW to be underſtood, Numb. 23. 14 the place of Exercit. 
vachwen, from which word faith he, without doubt the Sacre, |. 1. 


Greeks derived their gere who were won: in ſuch high places C. 2. 


to obſerve the comrſe and motions of the beavens, But to 
past by ſuch frivolous con jectures) It ſeems a great dea! 
more probable, that this Ramah which the Sept uagint by 
a light mutation of the initial let ers calls Ax ,, was the 
lame with Ari mat bæa, the Town of Jo/eph mentioned in the 
Copel, | But the place where-rhe [chool of the Prophets was, 
to have been, with greateſt conveniency, for a place 

of education, as ſome diſtance from the Tows, Vatablus 
conceives it was built in the fields of Ramahb, and the word 
Nijoth , faith Per. Martyr, properly ſigniſies paſtwres, and 
ſome yewots places; qne fere ſunt ft adiis aptiſſim4. The 
Chaldre Parapbraſt renders Naioth by RJBNR ID Col 
ledge er School of propbetical eaucation : over this Colleage 
lunar himſelf was Pre ſident, as moſt underſtand that place, 
Jan. 19. 20. And when they Jaw the company of Prophets 
X 2 propbe- 


\ 
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prophecying, and Samuel fanding 4 appointed over they, 
. Jonathay renders it, & Semyelem ſtantem docentem ſaper wy, 
To which we may well apply the words of Philo, (pezking 
of the Fewi/h manner of inſtruction, 5% «#8 nai venyudy 
Philo de v. U Hu T1095) , i 5 nf e GN 9 Birmub an, * 
Moſ”, . 3. * i Y + ies. The Prefident going before and teaching, th 
reſt increaſing in goodneſs , and improving in life and may 
Neri. 

6. 4 Neither can we think ſo goed and uſeful an 5»ftiratiy 
| * ſhould preſently degenerate or be turned into another chan: 
nel; and therefore ſome conceive that the, moſt note 
Prophets to the time of David were the Preſidents of thel 
Colledger , ſuch as beſides Samuel were Helcana, Gad. N. 
than, Heman, and Feduthun, and that they ſelected aut tte 
choyceſt and moſt hopeful of the young Levites , and ben 
educared them, together with the Nazarites which came 
out of other tribes. And it ſeems very probable, that in al 
the moſt noted high places whether they went to ſacrifice 
there were ſuch Schools erected after the firſt 5»ſt5tutione 
them. Thence we read of ſuch multitudes of the Pram: 
together in the time of Ahab, 1 Kings 18. 4. for when 
Feſabel cut off the Prophets of the Lord, Obadiah took n 
hundred and hid them in caves; certainly their number wy 
very great, when an hundred might be ſaved wirhou 
miſſing. The chief places where they refided, ſeem to bun 
been Bethel, 2 Kings 2. 3. and iche, which was a Loy: 
Coledge ;, for therein we read of fifty ſons of the Propiet 
Banding together out of their number , 2 Kings 2. 5. 7, 15, 
and Gilgal which had been 4 place of Religion from the fir 
entrance into Canaan, there we find rhe ſons of the Prophty 
fitting before Eliſha, 2 Kings 4. 38. It ſeems moſt probable, 
that the putity of Gods worſhip among the tes tribes after the 
defection in the time of treboam was preſerved by the Pr 
phets in their ſeveral Schools and places of habilation, which 
ba h ſufficienc foandation in that place, 2 Kings 4. 24. 
where the Shanawites husband asks her wherefore ſbe would 
goto the man of God that day, ſering it was neither n- u 

ner Sabbath. Whereby it is both evident, that the 
did undertake the office of inſtructing the people on their 


ſolems 
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alma Feſtivals, and that it was their cuſtome co reſort to 


them for that end. Thus we ſee what care God took for VA. 
Ben Iſracl. 


Concil. 14 


Apoſtacy as that of the tes tribes was, when the Church of Exod.9.35 


the inſtruct on of his people in the time of ſo general an 


Grd could not be known by that conſtant viſibility and 
enward glory which ſome ſpesk ſo much of, but was then 
clonded in eb/curity, and frrouded it ſelf under the mantles of 
ſome Prophets which God continued among them, and that 
not by any /ineal ſucce ſſion neither, though the Fews would 
- fain make the gife of Prophecy to be a kind of Cabala too, 
and conveyed in a conſtant ſucceſſion from one Prophet to 
another, Neither were theſe Schools of the Prophets only 
in 1/rael, but in Padah likewiſe was God known, and his 
Name was great among theſe Schools there. In Feruſalem it 
ſelf there was 8 Coledge where Haldeh the Propheteſs 
lived, 2 Kings 22, 14. ſome render \M/fi/hna in ſecunda 
wby parte; for Fernſalem was divided into the upper and 
tber part of the City, Abwenſis and Lyra will have it 
refer to the rhyee Walls of the City in which the three chief 
parts of it were comprized; inthe firſt, the Temple and the 
Kings Palace; in the ſecond, the Nobles and the Prophets 


bonuſes; and in the third, the common people. Joſephus ſeems Iof. de bell 
to favour the Civiſion of the City into three parts, but Pineda 1,4 1 5 * 


2 
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thinks the ſecond part of the City was molt inhabited by c. 6. 


Artificers , and that the Prophets, and the wiſe men, and ſuch Fineda de 


a frequented the Temple, moſt dwelt in the City of David rebus Sol. 


within the firſt wall; and therefore he con jectures that the 
Coledge was upon Mount Sion, (and ſo properly called Sion 
Colledge) and he explains that houſe which wiſdom i ſaid to 
have built and bewn ont her ſeven pillars, Prov. 9. 1. by this 
Culledge which be ſuppoſeth was built by Selomon in Mount 
Sion, and thence ver. 3. ſbe is ſaid to cry ub the higheſt 
places of the City, Thus much may ſerve concerning the 
original and inftitntion of theſe Schools of the Prophets. 

nom come to the ſecond thing promiſed concerning the 
Schools of the Prophets, which is, that it wa Gods ordinary 
wethod to call thoſe perſons ont of theſe Schools, whom he did 
employ in the diſcharge of the propbetical office. Two things 
will de neceſſary for the elearing of this: Firſt, what — 

: ncy 


J. 3. 6. 18. 
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dency their education in thoſe Schools had towards the fiti 
them for cheir prephetical office. Secondly , what evident 
the Scripture give ut that God called the Prophets out fruw 
theſe Culledges, The firſt of theſe is very requiſite to be clear. 
ed, becauſe che prophetical office depending upon immediay 
infþiration, it is hard to conceive wha: $s.:flmence any att“ 
cedent and preparatory di ſpoſitiont can have upon receiy; 
the prophetical ſpirit. Ii is commonly known how much the 
generality of Few;ſh Writers do inſiſt on the nece ſſity of 
theſe gzalifications antecedent tO a Spirit of prophecie. 1, 4. 
excellent natural temper, 2. Good accompliſhments both 
wit and fortune. 3. Separation from the world. 4. Congry, 
ity ef place (which they make proper to 7u4ea) 5 Opportuni. 
ty of time. G. And divine inſpiration. Thele are ſo largely dif. 


VG Vor in courled of by many learned men ſrom Fewiſh Writers, thut 
Mum fun- it will be both tedious and impertinenc to recite much of 
dam. leg c. their opinions concerning them; who, ſince they have (oft 
7. Seft, the gift of propheciey ſeem to have loſt too that wiſdom and 


. Smith. 
of Prophecy 


natural under ſtanding, which they make one of the moſt e- 
ceſſary qualifications of a Prophet. It is not eaſie to imagine 
what ſubſervicncy riches could have to a propherical firg, 
unleſs the cu be of Simon Mag ut his opinion, that theſe 
gifts of the Holy Ghoſt may be purchaſed with money; and 
if ſo, they thy k themſelves in as likely a way to bid faif for 
a gehe Giri as any people in the world. Oc is it that 
they think it impoſſible any without them ſhould bave 
that free, cheerfal, and generons Spirit, which they mue 
ſo neceſſary to a prophetick Spirit, that it is an »Xiome of 
great authority with them, Spiritus ſantlus nom xt ſi det ſa- 
per hominew mαſt um; and they think Elba his fit ot paſli- 
on did eæcuſa his prophe tick Firit from him, which he was 
fain to retrieve again with a fit of Mnſith, There re on) 
t Wo ſorts of thoſe antecedent diſbo ſitions which leem to beat 
any affinicy with the prophetick, Fpirit : And thoſe are ſuch 
as rended to the improve ment ot their nat aral faculties, and 
tuch as ended to cheir advancement in piety, and con ſequent- 
ly to the ſubduing all irregular motions in their ſouls ; Not 
that either of theſe did concur by way of efficiency to the 
production of a /piris of prophecie ( which is an opinion 
Hain 
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Aa moni dis ſeems very ſavourable to) but that God might More Ne. 
make cheiſe particularly of ſuch perſom, to remove all pre- v9. ( 2. 
adiceragainlt them in thoſe they were ſent unto. For no- © 36. 
thing could poſſibly diſſat ii ſie them more concerning divine 
inffrration, then if the perſon who pretended to it were of 
very weak, and ſhallow inntellictuals, or known to be of an 
irregular converſation, In ordet therefore to the, fuller ſa- 
tufaftion of men concerning theſe two qualifications, this 
Inſlitution of them in the Schools of tie Prophets was of 
gteat ſubſorvienc y, becauſe therein their only implement 
vis to improve in knowledge, and eſpecially in true piety. This 
latter being the moſt neceſſary diſpolinon, fince the Apo- 
ſtle bach told us that the Prophets were Holy men, who [pake 2 pet 1 41. 
a they were moved by the Holy Gboſt. And in order to this, 
the greateſt paft we can find of the exerciſes of thoſe who 
were educated in thele Schools of the Prophets, were inſtru. 5 
fionsin the Law, and the ſolemn celebration of the praiſes | 
of C: Which »ppezrs in Scripture to have been their chief 
employment as Prophers, and by which they are ſaid to pro- 
phecie : So at Gibeab at the Oratory there, we find a compa- 
gef Prophets coming down from the high place with a Pſal- 
tery,,a Tabret and pipe, and a Harp before them, and pro- 
wr, 

Ic may ſeem ſomewbat ſtrange to conſider what relati- F. 6. 
oa theſe Muſical inſtruments had to the prophec ing here 
mentioned, Are Maſical notes like ſome ſeeds Naturaliſta 
ſpeak of, which will help to excite a prophetick ſpirit? Or do 
they tend to elevate the ſhirit of men, and ſo put them in- 
to a greater capacity of Enthuſiaſm? Or is it becauſe Ma- 
ſkis ſo excellent for allaying the ramalts of inward paſſi- 
nt, and fo fitting the ſoul for the better entertainment of 
the Divine Spirit ? Or was all this prophecying here ſpo- 
len of nothingelſe but vocal and inſiywmwental Maſick ? So 
lome indeed underRand it, that it was only the prazſing God 
Wh ſpiritual ſongs and melody; wherein one as the Preren- 
tor began a hymn, which the reſt took from him and carried 
on. [confels it carries the faireſt probability with it, that 
this prophecying with Aſufical inſtruments was at their pla- 
ce and times of ſacrifice, an adjun, if not a pars of * ſo«- 
mn 
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lemn ſervice of God: which was managed chit fly by the 
2 uire of the Sox; of the Prophets which were reſident there, 
and were traired up in all exerciſes of piety and devoting, 
But yet I cannot ſee any reaſon to thick that all this 7 
phecysng was meerly ſinging of Hymns, and playing upon 
their Muſical inflruments to them, as ſome imagine, becauſe 
there ſcems to be implyed ſome immediate impulſes Of a pro 
phetick ſpirit, by what Sammel laid to Saul, that when be 
came among the Prophets, the ſpirit of the Lord would cim 
npon him, and be ſhould prophicy with them, and he ſhould by. 
came another man, What ſtrange impalſe and wonderful 
transformation was this meerly for Saul to joyn with the 
Prophets in their praiſes of God ? And this needed not 9% 
much «admiration as followed there upon th's action of Fax 
that it ſhould become a Proverb, 1s Saul alſo among the Pro. 
phets * Certainly Saul was a very great hater ot all /in 
taal Munich betore, if it became a Proverb mcerly for his 
be ng preſent at, or joyning with this company in ſinging 
their Hymns. Therefore others think that thoſe who are 
faid particularly to prophecie at theſe Muſicł meetings, were 
ſome perſo: s as chief among the reſt, who having their ſpj- 
rits elevated by che Muſick, did compoſe Hymny upon the 
place by a Divine Energy inwardly moving their minds, 90 
that there were properly divine raztwres in ſome of them, 
which tranſportedthem beyond tbe ordinary power of fa- 
cy Or imagination, in dictating ſuch Hymns as might be fan- 
able ior the deſign of celebrating the bens ur of God. 

Neither may it ſeem ſtrange that ſuch an Zarhuſaftich 
Spirit ſhould ſe ze on them only at ſuch ſoleww times, ſince 
we read in the New Teſtament of a like exerciſe of ſuch gifs 
in the Church of Corinth, 1 Cor. 14. 26. where we ſec in 
Coming together every one had a Pſalm, 4 Doctrine, a Tongm, 
a Revilation, & c. Whereby it appears that they were it. 
ſpired upon the place; etiam extemporales Hymns [ape ab 4. 
flatu erant, as Grotius there obſetves; as we ſee it in frequent 
ioltances in Scripture of Simeon and Anna; Moſes and 
Miriam, Deborab, ond Iſaiah; and in the Chriſtian Church 
after hat Lanaflvod of inſpired gifts was much abated in 
the Church, they kept up a cuſtome much like to theſe ex 


temporal 
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aquem manualew, & lumina ut quiſque de Scripturis ſantH; 
vel de proprio ingenio poteſ® , provocatur in medium Deo ca 
wre; After they had ended their Zove-feaſts, they begun 
- their Hymns, which were either taken from the Scripeares, 
or of their i compoſition. Which Pliny takes notice of as 


I61 


rewporal hymns, as appears evidently by Tertullian, poſt 4po!.c,1s, 


6 great part of the Cbriſtias worſhip, that they did fecum l. to. 


invicew carmen Chriſto quaſs Deo dicere, they yoyned in ſing - 
ing Hymns to Chriſt a God. Niy, we find — very 
parallel to this preſerved among the ruin of the Heathen 
vori; ſuch were the Aſſamenta among the old Roman, 
which were peculiarly ſang to the honour of ſome particular 
b; thence the Aſſawenta Fannalia. f unonia, Miner via, 
which were prive poewata & carmina in ſingulos cor Deos 
conſeripta, as the learned oſeph Scaliger obleryes, So like · 
nile the old Greeks had their ſolemn hymns to their Gods, 
lome to the propitions Gods, which they called #745 vanes, 
andthe Lins properly [ndigitamenta, and carmen cal atari 
am; others they bad to their Yejoves, Or lava numina, 
which they called varus a'mrgommixs, the Latins (armen 
Averruncale;, but beſides theſe, they had ſome peculiar to 
the ſeveral Deities, as 5 /w1+& to Diana, laid to Apollo, 
* to Ceres, Dithyrambus to Bacchus, «Adonidia to Ado- 


EP 7. 


onjeft. in 


Parr.p, at 


1, 5 Proclu tells us in his Chreſtomathia. And it is withal 4544. Phot. 
evident, that the Heat ben thought ſome of their Prieſts in- bibl. Cod, 
red while — were performing theſe ſolemn devotions to 239. 


Gods ( probably was by Saas, as many other 
things in Heathen worſbip taken up in imitation of theſe in- 
ſpired hymns, and Mufick uſed by the ſons of the Prophets ) 
bot their hy were ſo compoſed, as to be fic rather to tranſ- 
rt men beyond the power of their reaſen, then to compoſe 
and ſweeten it, which was ſuitable to the fanatick Enthuſp- 
«ſm, which was ſo common among them. So Procias tells 
w that the Jo- Nacche was ge now © mie ppvdyuan, full 

of woiſeand din; and the Dithryawbus was xoumtarG x; mary 
1 , were yotnes i,, a Kind of extatick Morice- 
dare, and their Prieſts were apprehended by them to be 
under a real Enthuſiaſm at theſe Solemnities, So the Co- 
ribamtes are deſcribed rather like mad men then meer 3 
* baſts 
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h ſiaſts by Strabo; they were - ms x Bax, y 
he deſcribes them, dancing about with their cymbals and 
drums, and arms and pipes (as though a Bedlam hath been 
broke looſe among them) yet this was in high eſteem am 
Geogr, I. them; for as Strabe after ſaich, in ew i mt ma 
10. N xen Soi, Y T6 parnty e a) nneger, thy Entho. 
aſm ſeemed to have a divine touch with it, and to come wn 
near to a prophetich Spirit. 

But though the prophecying with Muſic K among the ſan; 
of the Prophets, might be by ſome extewporary hymn; im- 
mediately dictated by the precextor of the Chorus; yet ut 
are not to imagine any ſuch frantick atticns among themy 
were among the Curetes and Corybantes, it being alwayy 
the Devils temper to overdo, when he ſtrives to smitate, and 
in ſtead of /olewnand ſrt di votions to carry men beyond all 
ſenſe and reaſon. The Spirit of God did never aiftate any 
J Bacc's or Dithyrambs to iran ſport and amaſe the q. 
rits of men ; but thoſe ſweet airs which might both compu 
and elevate the ſpiri:s of all that heard them. For in probi- 
bility the Spirits of all theſe Prophets were as Lutes tuned 
to the ſame height, that when the Spirit of God did firik 
upon one Of them, the veſt preſently anſwered to it, and o 
made up an entire Conſort among them. So Menethin 
thinks the Spirit of God not only moved the Firir of hin 
who was the præcentor, but the reſt likewiſe who joyned 
22 with bim; and they are ſaid co prophecy, faith Termelu, 
mw Ag forte quod non quaſcunq, ſed Propheticas duntaxat cantion 
" precinerent; but irom hence we clearly ſee what the great 
employment was in theſe Schools of the Prophets, which u 
the ſame A wthoy expreſſeth ir, was ſtats horis de rebus à. 
vinis diſſerere & divinis laudibus vacare; and thereby we 
underitand what reference this inſtitution had in ordet to 
the prophetical office, becauſe the Spirit of God did much 
appear among them, and all their exercs/es tended to piety, 
and ſo did remove all prejudices from their perſons, w 
God did fend them abroad afterwards, 

And ſo it is evident he frequently did, not to ſay always, 
for that were to put too great a reſtraint upon the bj, 
ſpirit of Gras For ſometimes, as will appear —_— 
2 


> 
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Godſent the Prophets upon extraerdmary meſſages, and then 
furniſhed them with ſufficiext evidence of their D;vine com- 
won without being beholding co the Teſtswonials of the 
Schools of the Prophets, But beſides theſe, God had à kind of 
Liiger- Prophets among his people; inch were the moſt of thoſe 
whom we read of in Scri ture, which were no pex-men of 
the ſacred Scriptare ; ſuch in Davids time we may con- 
ceive Cad and Nathan, and aſterwards we read of many 
other Prophets and Seers among them, to whom the people 
made their reſort ; Now theſe in probability were ſuch as 
hid been trained up in the Propbetick Schools, wherein the 
firit of God did appear, but in a more fixed and ſerled way 
thenin the extraordinary Prophets whom God did call out on 
ſome more ſignal occations, ſuch as 1ſajah and Feremiah 
were, Wetaveaclear foundation for ſuch a diſtinf5on of 
Prophets in thoſe words of Amor to Amaziah, Amos 7. 14. 
15. 1 we Propbet, neither was 1 Prophets ſon, but 1 
wa 4herd[man, and a gat berer of Sycamore fruits: And the 
Lid tos me as followed the flock , and the Lord ſaid unte 
me, Go prophecie tomy people Iſrael. Some underſtand the 
firſt words, I was not a Prophet, that he was not born a 
Prophet as Feremiah was, not deſigned and ſet apart to it 
from his mothers womb ; but I rather think by his not being 
a Prophet, he means he was none of thoſe reſident Prophets 
inthe Colledges or Schools of them, not any of thoſe who 
had led a propherich life, and withdrawn themſelves from 
enverſe with the world; nor was 1 ( ſaichhe ) rhe ſon of 4 
Prophet, i. e. not brought up in diſcipleſbip under thoſe Pro- 
phets, and thereby trained up in order to che propheticłk fun- 
dn. Non didici inter diſcipulos Propbetarum, as Pellican 
renders it; nec inſtitutiant qua filis Prophetarum quaſi ad 
d Propbetia 4 parentibus præbarabantur, ſaith Eſtine. 
Nes 4p wero educatus in Scholis Propheticis ; ſo Calvin and 
moſt other modern Interpreters undetſtand it as well as 
Abarbinel and the Jewiſh Writers: Whereby it is evident 
that Gods ordiuary way for the Prophets, was to take ſuch 
ar had been trained up and edugared in order to that end, 
although God did not tye up himſelf to this method, but ſome- 
times called one from the Court, 35 be did 1/aiah; ſome- 
12 times 
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times one from the her. as here be did Amor, and bid then 
go prophecie to the houſe of Iſrael. There was then a kind of 
a fl anding Colledge of Prophets among the Iſraclites, why 
fhined as fixed Stars in the Firwament ; and there wen 
others who had a more planetary motion, and withal a more 
lively and reſplendent i lumination from the fountain of n. 
pherick light, And further it ſeems that the Sirit of 

phecie did not ordinarily ſeize on any, but ſuch whoſe inſticy. 
tion was in order to that end, by the great admiration which 
was cauſed among che people at Sauls ſo ſudden rophecying, 
that it became a proverb, I. Saul alſo among the Prophet? 
which had not given the leaſt foundation for an adage fort 
range and wwwonted thing, unleſs the moſt common 

pearances of the ſpirit of Propbecie bad been among thoſe 
who were trained up in order to ir, Thus I ſuppoſe we 
have fully cleared the firſt reaſon why there was no neeefſy 
for the ordinary Prophets , whoſe chief office was inftraftin 
oß the people, to prove their commiſſion by miracles, be, 
cauſe God bad promiſed a ſucceſſion of Prophers by Aoſen and 
theſe were brought up ord.narily to that end among them; 
ſo that all prejudices were ſufficiently removed from their 


perſons without any ſuchextraordinary powry as that of mis 
racles, | 


CHAP, V. 
. The tryal of Prophetical Doctrine. 


Rulerof trying Propbets eftabliſhed in the Law of Moſes, The 
ment of pretenders. The feveral forts of falſe Pro- 
phets, The caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed. The 
tryal of falſe Prophets —＋ bs the great Janbedyin. 
The particular rules whereby the Doctrine of Prophets was 
judged. The proper notion of 4 Prophet, not foretelling fu- 
ture contingencies ; but having immediate Divine revelati- 
an. Several principles laid down for elearing the doctrine 
of the Prophets. 1. That immediate diflates of natural 
light are not to be the meaſure of Divine revelation. Several 
for Divine revelation from natural lig bt. 2. What- 
ever ts directly repugnant ts the dictates ef nature, cannot be 
of Divine revelation. 3. No Divine revelation doth con- 
tradift a Divine po ſitiv: Law Wit hom [ufficient evidence of 
Gods intention to repeal that Law. 4. Divine revelation 
in the Prophets Was not to be meaſured by the words of the 
Low, but by the intention and reaſon of it, The Propheticai 
office a kind of Chancery to the Law of Moſes. , 


— ſecond reaſon why tboſe Prophets whoſe main office 
was inſtr uttion of the people, or meerly foretelling fu- 
tare events, needed not to confirm their doftrine by miracles, is, 
beanſe they had certain rules of tryal by their Law whereby 
to diſcern the falſe Prophets from the true. So that if they 
neredeceived by them, it was their own oſcirancy and in- 
aivertency which was the canſe of it. Godin that Zam which 
was conSrmed by miracles undoubtedly Divine, had eſta- 
bliſhed a Court of try for Prophetick Spirits, and given 
ſuch certain rules of procedwre in it, that no men needed to 
be dcrived unleſs they would themſelves. And there was 
a greater. weceſſity of ſach a certain way of — among 
them, becauſe it could not otherwiſe be expeFed but in a 
Nation where 4 Prepbetick Spirie was ſo common, there 
would be very many pretendrs to ii, who might much 
endanger 
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endanger the fatth of the people unleſs there were ſome cer. 
tain way to find them out. Ard the more effcQually to 
deterre men either from counterfeiting a Prophetic Spirit, or 
from hearkening to ſuch as did, God appointed a ſever 
puniſhment tor every ſuch pretender, viz. vpon 1g cop- 
viction that he be panifoed with death. Deut. 18, 20, Zu. 
ehe Prophet which ſhall preſmme to peak a word in my nam 
which ] have not commanded hiw to heal, or that ſhall fprakin 
the name of ether Gods, ſhall Jurgl je. The Jews generally 
underſtand this of ſtrangling, as they do alwayer in the Lay, 
when the particular manner of death is not expreſſed, And 
therein a falſe Prophet and a ſeducer were diſtinguiſned each 
from other, that a meer ſeducer was to be ſtoned to death 
under ſufficient teſtimony, Deut. 13. 6, 10, But the fall 
Y. Maimon, Prophet is there ſaid in general only to be put to ct, 
de Idol. c. 5. Deut. 13. 1, 5. The main difference between the ſeducer and 
—— falfe Prophet was, that the ſeducer ſought by canning fur 

n ſmaſunand plauſible argamenns to draw them off from «he 
wor /hip of the true God; but the falſe Prophet alwayes pre 
tended Divine Revelation for what he periwaded them to, 
whether he gave out that he had that revelation from the 
true Cod, or from Idols and falſe Gods, So that the meer 
pretencg to Divine Revelation was that which God would have 
puniſſed with ſo great ſever; y. 

„ 2, .. Thef:w:teilus of three ſorts of Prophets who were to 
be puniſhed with death by wen, and three Other ſorts who 
were reſerved to divine puniſhment ; Of the firſt rank were 

y. Except, theſe, 1. He that prophecyed that which he bad not heard, 
Gem. San- and for this they inſtance in Zedekiah the lon of Chenaandh, 
ved.c. 19. who mide him horns of iron and ſaid, Thus ſaith the Loi 
1.3. this was the lying Prophet. 2. He that Paule that which 
x King. u. 945 revealed not to him bus to another, and tor this they 
11. inſtance in Hananiah the lon of Acur, (but how truly I ſhall 

, les, 38.33. not determine) this was the Plagiary Propher, 3, He tha 
prophecied in the name of an Idol, as the Prophets of Baal did, 
this was the Idol Prophet. Theſe three when once folly 
convicted, were to be put to death. The other rank of thoſe 
which were left to Gods hand conſiſted of theſe. 1. He tb 
ſtifles and ſ mot bers his own Prophecy, a Jonas did; by which 
| it 
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my ſeem that when the Divine Spirit dd overſhadow 
the ander ſtanding ot the Prophets, yet it offered no violence 
to thtir faculties, but leitthem to the free determination of 
their own wills in the execution of their office; but this mult 
de under ſtood of a lower degree of prophecy, for at ſome- 


times their prophecies were as fire in their bones, that they Jer 20. 9, 


were never at any rel! till they had diſcharged theia office. 
But withall.by the example of Zowas, we lee, that though 
the Spirit of prophecy like the fire on the Altar could only 
be kindled from he aue n, yet it might be deſtroyed when it was 
not maintained with ſomething to feed upon; or when it 
met not with ſuitable entertainment from the Firits of 
thoſe it ſell upon, it might retreat back again to heaven, or 
iuleaſt lie bid in the embers till à »ew blaſt from the Spirit 
of God doth ap2(wnVpay retrieve it into its former heat and 
aftivity. Thus it was with ona. 2. The other was, he 
| that deffiſed the words of a true Prophet; of ſuch God ſaith 
Dent. 18. 19. And it ſhalt come to; paſs, that whoſoever ſhall 
not hearken to my words whech he ſhall cal in my name, 
1 will require it of him. Which Maimoni des exp'ains, by 


d οο VA NIVD death by the hands of God, which he thus um de- 
diſunguiſnech from the Ceyerk, that he makes the death per fundam le- 
ma cwli to be 4e% then the Cererh, becauſe this latter £5 69 [4- 
continued in the ſo after death, but the other was expiated 4 V 
by death, bur generally they interpret it of a ſudden death — L 
which falls upon the perſon. 3. Thelaſt is, be who bearkens apud Bur- 
not to the words of his own Prophecy; of which we have a torf. de 
mo remarkable inſtance in Scripture, concerning the Pro- pon. et 


phet whom God ſent to Bethel (whom Tertullian calls Same- —— 


I King. 1 3. 


«the ew Hedua) whom God deſtroyed in an unuſual man- 
ner for not obſerving the command which God had given 


him, not to eat bread nor drink water at Bethel, nor turn again Ver. 18. 


by the way he came. Neither was it any excuſe to this Pro- 


phet that the old Prophet at Bethel told him that an Angel 


ake unto bim by the word of the Lord that be ſhould turn 
ack, For, 1. Thoſe whom God reveals his wi unto, he 
gives them full a ſſurance of it, in that they have a clear and 
4ſtinZ perception of God upon their own minds , and ſo they 
baye no doubt bat it is the word of the Lord which comes 
unto 
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unto them; but this Phe could have no ſuch crea 
the Divine Revelation whic 

when it came immediately to contradift that which was 
ſpecially enjoyned him, 2.Where God commands a Prophy 


 —Þhets, much leſs by one Propbet to cor tradict what he bu 
De jej uu ſaid by another, and therefore Tertullian faith of hin, 
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was made to another, cl 


to do any thing in the par/ait of bis weſſage, there be ay 
have no ground to queſtion whether G. ſhould county. 
mand it or no by another Prophet; becauſe that was ix 
effect to thwart the whole deſign of his meſſage. So it wy 
in this act on of the Prophet; tor God intended his not 70. 
ing and drinking in Bethel to teſtiſie how much he lande 
and abominated that place ſince its being polluted with J 
latry, 3. He might have juſt cauſe to queſtion the integriy 
of the old Prophet, both becauſe of his living in Bethel, ul 
not openly, accotding to his office, reproving their Idlam, 
and chat God ſhould ſend him out of ut upon that 

errand, which would not have ſeemed ſo probable, if then 
had been trae Prophets refident upon the place. 4. The 
thing he deſired him to do was not an ad of that weight ul 
importance on which God uſeth co ſend his Vora to any Pre 


panem deſerts jejunis nit, God puniſhed him for breaking by 
feſt at Bethel ; and therefore that meſſage of this Pran 
ſeemed to gratifie more mans carnal appetite, then uſaih 
the af5ons of Prophets did, which were moſt times matten 
of haraſbip and wneaſeneſs to the fleſh. 5. However all iber 
were, yet he yielded too ſoon, eſpecially having ſo mad 
reaſon on his fide as he had, being well aſſured that God bal 
commanded him, he had reaſon to ſee ſome clear evida 
of a countermand, before he altered bis mind: if he bu 
ſeen any thing upon tryal which might have ſtaggerd bs 
faith, he ought to have made his immediate receurſe to Gul 
by prayer for the ſettlement of his mid and removal of thi 
great rempration. But ſo eaſily to hearken to the word; 
a dying Prophet, which contradifted bis own meſſage, arguel 
either great #nbelief 18 to his own commſſion, or too 
e4ſineſs and inadverrency in being drawn afide by the «ll 
Prophet. And therefore God made that I Prophet bimld 
in the widf# of his entertainment, as with a — 
- o 
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aiot the wall t» tell bim, hewas w / ig hed in the balunct and 
foxnd tos light, and theretore h.s /ife ih be taten from 
um. Thus we ſee how dangerous a th og it wis eicher to 
counterfeir à Spirit of Prephety, or to hearken to. 1h2ſe 
who did. - 

le is che generally received opinion among the Jewiſh 5. 3. 
Doctors, that the cog six ance and tryed of falſe Prophet: did 
p culiarſy belong in the great Sanbearin. And hit this 
was one cad of ies inſtitution. So Maimonars atter be hith Bert. 
hrgely diſcourſed of the paniſament of a ſeducer, and ſpeak- & 5. J 11. 
ing of chat of a falſe P-apht, he Hes tis down a< a ſtanding ; 
we wong them dy 92 132 KIN "PPT $923 11) PR) 
No falſe Prophet was to be juiged but in thy Court of ſeventy 
me; Which was the number o rhe great Saxh:ariv. . And 
there is ſome thing looks very | ke tins in the proceedings of 
the people Of Iſcael againſt the Prophet Jeremiah ;, for the Jer. 26. 8. 
prople, the Prieſts and the Prophers, they laid bold on him; 
and immediately after we teid that the Princes of Judah 
( by whom Grotizs underſtands the Senators of the great 
Sanbedrin) thy come up from th: Kings houſe to the houſe of Ver. 10; 
the Lord, and ſat down in the entry of the new Cate of the Lord. 
baſe © (v ch probably was the place where the great San- 7 Grit. is 
brrin ſar) where after a pircicular examination of Feremsab, 8 
they acquit him as a * wt wort hy to dye vpon a counter- woe, a 
feiing Prophecy, but declare that ke p the unto them in the 1.3.0.6 [4 
newe of the Lord. And in this ſenſe Grotins | kew:fe un- ler. 16.716. 
derſta- ds what is ſaid of Zedekiah concerning Feremiah to let. 3. 8. 
the Princes of Iad ih afterwards, behold he & in your hand; 
forthe King i net be that can do onght againſt you, i. e. faith 
Grotia, in manibus Synedrii, cujus ft judicare de Propheta 
vero ant falſo. And tothis many make thoſe words Of gur 
Saviour reter, that it ij impoſſible a Prophet ſhuld periſh out 
of Jeruſalem, becauſe the ſeac of the great Sanhedrin was in Luk. 13.33 
Trruſalem ;, and ſo elſewhere onr Savionr ſaith, O Jeruſalem, 
Ieruſalem , thou that killeft the Prophets and ſtoneſt them Marth 
' which are ſent unte thee, becanſe there it was the true Pro- 
phet; were deſtroyed as though they had been falſe ones, and 
Gods own meſſengers puniſhed with the death of ſedacers, 
wh.ch was [a:5dation. And on this very account many are 
4 of 
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of opinion that our Saviour was condemned by the Say 
drin at Jeruſalem; which is ſuppoſed to have been aſſembles 
in the houſe of Cajaphas the High Prieſt, when (hrift vn 
carried thither for examination : which ſome think to have 
heen at bis /odgings in the Temple, ochers at his Palace in the 
City. For we read. that the chief Prieſts, and the Ellen 
and all the Council were met together at the High Prieff 
Palace in order to owr Saviour tryal. The next mory; 

they were met early together again in order to the further 
ſcanning of this buſineſs : but they ſeem rot to examine Chrif 
concerning a true ſpirit of Prophecy, but concerning bis be; 

the Me ſſas, and cilling h mfclt the Son of God, and ſo they 
would jcem rather to procecd upon the Law againſt bluþ 


' phem;y, then that againſt falſe Prophet, 


But that which was che greateſt ſecurity of the proph 
againſt the impoſtare of falſe Prophets, was the certain run 


ol zadging them, which were laid down inthe Law of AMoſe, 


P(al, 105. 


15. 
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Which may be comprehended under theſe we heads, ſuch 
as concern their derive, or ſuch as concern their prediftion, 
Firſt, ſuch as concerned the Prohits deftrine , which ſhould 
eſpecially be looked after becauſe the wain office of a Prophy 
was to be interpres & internuncius divine voluntatis, tobe 
arevealer of Gods will to men, Far the primary notion of 1 
Prophe t Coth not lie in foreteiling fature events, but ind 
claring and interpreting to the world the mind of God which 
he receives by immediate revelation from bimſclf, So that 
the receiving what he makes known by immediate revelatin, 
is that which formerly conſtitutes a Prophet, but it is wholly 
extrinſecal ard accidental what time his Prophecy reſpech 
whether paſt, preſent, or to come , but becauſe future en 
ingenciet ate the fartheſt out of the reach of humane undn- 
ding, thereſorethe | rediftions of ſuch have been chiefy 
ed on as the chief norte ard character of a Prophet, u 
being apprehended to be the ſtrongeſt evidence of Divin 
revelation: Ard from hence it is in Scripture that the Pam 
arc hi as Abraham and others are called Prophets, not becaulc 
of any prediction uttered by chew, but becauſe of the fr 
qurncy of immediate divine revelations among them, And 
ence likewiſe thoſe in the New Teftament who t 
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the Script ares by immediate $n/piration, are called Prophets, 


and his was the Vorau ſpoken of by the Apeſtle, the! Cor — 


(xpoſition of the bidden miſteries of the Old Teſtament by an 
immediate inſpigation. And there is no word in the Hebrcw 
for a Prophet, Which may not equally reſpidt all differences of 
tine, but every one doth import immediate iniÞiration , tor 
Na properly is one qui revelat abſcondita: UN a Seer 
chiefly re ſpects the clear repreſentation of the intellictaa . 
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cies, by the emen propheticum to the wederſtanding » propb. p. 52. 


and MM carries an equal indiſſerency to all circumſtances 
of times. | 


This being then the chief notion of a Prophet , whatever he $.5. 


declared as the mind and will of God, mult be ſearched and 
examined to ſee what conſonancy it ha:h thereto, For the 
queſtion which Aeſes ſuppoſeth, is founded upon clear and 


evident reafon, Andif thon ſhalt ſay in thine heart, How ſhall x 


we know the word which the Lord hath nit ſpoken? For it be- 
ing plain that there may be faiſe Prophers as weil as true, we 
had need of ſome certain rules to judge of what is delivered 
for divine r:velation. For the clearing of which important 
queſtion, 1 lay down theſe principles. 

The immediate dictates of natural light, are no ſafficient 
ſandard to juige of divine revelation by. | meannotinre- 
f:rence to conſonancy Or repug nancy to natural light, but in 
reference to the cx;ent and latit ade of divine vt v. lation, ie. 
that natural light doth not cont itt in it whatever may be 
hrown of God or of bis w and that upon theſe reaton-. 
I. It implyes no repugnancy to any diflate Of nature, that 
Cod ſhould reveal any thing more of h's mind and will, then 
is contained in the /ight of ne. 2. Nature reacheth, as 
to matters concerning religion, no further then the ob/igats- 
n to duty, but leaves the particular determination of the 
manner of obedience to divine poſitive Laws, as is clear in re · 
ſerence to the time, place, and particular duties of worſbip. 
3. Nature o wning an univerſal obligation to the will of God 
in whatever he ſhall command, doth ſuppoſe a power in God 
to command what he pleaſeth, 4. Nature is ſenſible of its 
own decajes, and the 3mperfeftion of iis own light, and there- 
lore ſeerus rather to require further illumination, then to put 
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any bar againſt it. 5. Mans happineſs being a free Lift q 
G24, it ſtands to the big heſt reaſon that he ſhonld have the 
preſcribing of the cendit ions which are in ordec to it; go 
chele conditions being the r-ſulrs. not 01 Gods nature, but of 
his arbitrariaus will, it is impullivle that natural light cod 
ever reach to the full d ſcovery of them. 6. It bach beg 
the general ſenſe of all Nitions in the world „that God may 
reveal more of his Wil chen gat are can reach unto; which 
ſcale diſcovers its lelf in two things, 1. Praying to their 
ſeveral gods for direction. 2. Hearkning after pretendeq 
Oracles, which the Devil cou'd never hive had that advas. 
rage of diceiving the werd dy, had it not been for this ge. 
neral ſenſe of mankind , that there wanted ſme particular 
revelation from Go4 co make men happy, So then this May be 
aſſame4 as a prnci: le, that God may reveal more of his mind 
and will to maxkind, then he hach done by the diate; of 
meer natural light and realon. 

Whatever ſpraks 4 dirict repugnancy to any of the funds. 
mental diftates of nature, cannot be of divine revelatian, 
For tholc being tounded, not upon any poſirive or af bitrar 
will, but upon thoſe inward impreſſions which are derives 
from the divine nature its ſelf, ic cannot in reaſos be ſuppoked 
that God ſhould commiſſion any to emrvate his Own funds 
mental Law : and ſo by one will to contradict anothy 
Placitum Regis muſt never ſtand againſt the Placita Corong; 
Thoſe things which depend upon fundamental and fabi 
Laws bold good againſt any poſitive ſemtence or declaraiim 
of a Princes will, Becaule be is ſuppoſed to have bound up 
himlelf by ihe cſtabl.ſhtd Laws, and therefore any thin 
elſe which comes from him, contrary to chem, is ſuppoſed 
not to be the Hi of the Prince, but of the perſon; per 
ſwading him coir. But this now cannot be ſuppoſed in Gu, 
that he ſhould be any wayes drawn to caſſate the obligatia 
of what is imprinted upon the ſonl;,of men as his own Lay, 
Bur yet we wult diſt nguiſn berween ling the general oli 
gation, at d altering the particular nature of any thing which 
depends upon that general Law; the firſt, in any — is in- 
poſſi bie, that any ai vine revelation ſhould make it not to be 
mans duty to ebry bis maker, or not to be a % to commit 
murder, 
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warder, to Hye, or to ſteal it om another; but chere may come 
a particular revelation trom God to alter the reed and na: 
ture of ſuch things as do unmediacely depend upon lis own 
daminion ; 85 the lives of perſons and the properties of things 
ire and thus God did reveal to Abraham hat be ſhould gu 
and ſacrifice bis ſon, u hich had beea no murder when doue 
upon Goas immediate command, and for a ſacrifice to him- 
ſelf; and the te ſore would have been accepruble as a teſtimony 
of entire ebedience ( h Gd dd accep. without the a& ) 
zd ſ the {ſraelites t king the Agi ei, and 
4% ig the Canaanites, did depend vpn Cod immediate 
diſpo/. lot chele things co tbem; which otberwite had been 
a he in them; and no doubt was ſo to any that were an- 
ſatufied whether God had immedzatily commanded ic or 1.0, 
Or trom hence to infer any gendral rule, is no doubt a 
breach of divine commands, and contrary to bis nature and 
W. J. 

Where God hath eſtabliſhd 4 po ſiij ve Law, preſcribing 4 
form and manner wherein he will be worſhipped, it 1 ſ»fficunt 
tvidence of @ falſe Prophet, to go abomt to null the obligation 
of that La; wnleſs there be as greet tvidences given, that 
God did intend the eſtabliſhing ants Law by that perſon, as be 
4% at firſt the inſtitution of the old by the hand of Moies. 
This lacter clauſe is inſerced, to ſhew that the ſucceeding of 
the dactrine of Chriſt into the plice of the Law of Moſes, 
doth not bear any repagnancy to the Hypotheſis laid down, 
there being greater evidences of Gods intending the aboliſhing 
the ceremonial Law by the Goſpel of Chriſt, then there were 
of the eſtabliſhment of it by Adoſes. Bet of thole after- 
wards, Inow only ſpeak of ſuch as upon the meer precence 
of divine revelation, ſhould d:ftroy any prec ept of an eſtabliſh- 
ed poſitive Law; and this, as far as we can find, was the 
great rale the Jews went by, if any thing were ſpoken by 
any Propher, contrary to the Lawot Moſes, or tending to 
the alteration of the werſvip of God eſtabliſhed thereby, he 
vas account ed a] Prophet. The modern Jew to juſtiſie 
themſelyes in their own unbelief, as to the doſtris of Cbriſt, 
extend this further then the Law doth, for they inlarge it 


to ill the precepts of the ceremonial Law; whereas God in — 
aw 
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Law ſeems to limit it to the Meral Law, ard chiefly infil 
on the three ſi ſt precepts of the Decaleg ue; and therefyy 
condemns ſuch a one as [pake in the name of the Lord, wha 
he had not 6ammanded them, Dent. 18. 20. and ſuch as cu 
voured to bring in idolatry, Dent. 13. 1, 2, 3. Where th 

the falſe Pro- het ſhould offer to do ſigns and ,um belon 
them, yet if hs intention were to draw them to worſhip ff 
gods, they were not 10 hearken unto hm. And thereign 
Mai moni des, where he largely diſputes about the rrach of 


Te fun dem proj be its, layes ths Cown as a certain rule: Si Propheta ſup 


log. c. 8. 
ſet. 7. 


De Idolo- 
lat. cab. 5. 
ſeſt 9. 


rexerit, atqne magna miracula aut predig ia fecerit & ada 
raverit falſitatis convluctre Prophetiam Moſis M. N. iſftun 
non audi mus, quia certo nc mm prodigium præſtigii aut u 
cantationibus produtt um «ſe, as Vorſtins renders tum, F. 
Prophet do never ſo great miracles, and ſetks to convince Moſt 
of falſhood, we are not to bearken to hi, for We know that thy 
are xct done by the power of God, but by the illuſion, of th 
D. vil. And elſewhere he tells us, that if eny ore pretend 
to prophecy O n in the name of Ideli, they unſt au 
much as diſpute with him, xor ax/wer him, ner deſire any 7 
or miracles from im; and if of himſelf be ſhews any, we t 
nit to regard or mind thens, for, faith he, whoever doth bn 
doubt in his mind concerning them. he breaks that comma 


Deut 13 3 and thou ſbult not hearken ro the words of that Propher, 


. 8. 


that the doclrine once eſtabliſhed, ought to be our moſt cet. 
tain rule, accordirg to which we mult judge of all pre 
to Miracles; if their deſign be to draw men off rom Gy 
Word, were are not to bearken to what they eith;r ty 
or do, 

The doctrine of thoſe Prophet s who ſeth nit to introduce Ih, 
latry, mult not be meaſured by a ſtrift conformity to the work 
of Mofes h Lew, bat to the main reaſon and intention of it. 
The great reaſen of this is, becauſe God did not intend the 
Zews ſnhould alway es reſt in the Pedagogy of the Ceremenid 
Law, bu: ſent them Prophets to train them up by are., 
and to fit them for fate of greater perfeftion ; and there. 
ſore it would be very wnreaſonable to jndge whether they 
were true Prophets or no exaQtiy by that, which they tin 
gradually towranthem from: which were all one, 28 to try 


One 
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ong,wberber he were grown a mas or no, by the-ſwadiing : 
cles be wore when be was a child. God tempered the Cere. 
uma Law much zccording to the condition and capacity 
of the ptr ons it wis preſcribed to. and therefore the fand: 
of it did immediare'y 7% & heir tem potary concerns , 
bat we ire not to think the eng of that diſpenſation was to be 
meerly a Covenant for che L und of Promiſe, but as the Che- 
rubin: in the Temple die alwayes look towards the Mercy» 
rar, ſo Cid chis whole Occonomy look towards the coming of 
the Miu. But it was w th che generality of the Zews, as 
tis with /gnoraxt people, who looking up to the heavens, 
canno: fancy the fart to be any bigger then they ſeem to 
them ; but Aſtronomers by the help of the'r Optick tubes 
and Teleſcopes, do eaſily diſcern the jul magnitude of chem; 
ſo the ew ordinarily thought there was no more in tho'e 
types and ſhadowy, then was viſibly repreſented to them but 
ſuch as had the he p of the Divine Spirit (che belt Tel:ſcop: 
to diſcern the da- ar from on high with) could eilily loox 
through thoſe proſpectives, in o the moſt g'ocious myſteries of 
the Goſpel of eſs Chriſt, Theſe types being like triaugular 
Priſmes, that mult de ſet in à due light and poſture, before 
they can repreſent that great variety of ſpiritual myſteries 
which was con ained in them, Now the great office of the . 
Prophet; was to adminiſter th light to the people, and to 
dre&chem in thoſe excellent pieces of Per peftive, wherein by 
the help of a Prophersck glaſs they might ſ:e the Son of 
Godfully repreſented to their view. Belides this, the pro- 
phetical offi-e was a kind Of Chancery to the Moſaick, Law, 
wherein che Prophets did interpret che Pandefts of the Law 
tx 4% & bono, and frequently ſhewed in what caſes Cod 
Gd di/pence wit h che outward letter of it, to ex the more 
the inward ſenſe and reaſon of ir, Hence the Prophers ſeem 
ma'y times to ſpeak contemptibly of the outwird preſcribed Pſa 52 8. 
Ceremonies, when their intent is not to condemn the obſerva 1. 16. 
tion of them, but to tell the people chere were greater things La, 2. 87s 
which Gedlooked at, then the ou: ward obſer vt ies of ſo ue OK 
Ceremonial precepts, and that God would never accep: of lerem. 7. 
that by wiy of commutation; for cal and internal goodneſs, 21,12 23, 
Hence the Prophets by their own practice, did frequently ſhew 
: that 
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that the Lem of Moſes did not ſo indiſpenſably oblige wii 
but that Ged would accept of thoſe actions, which were ge. 
formed without the regularity required by the L 
Moſer, and thus he did of ſacrsficing upon bigh places not 
5 only before the building of the Temple, but ſometiqe: alter, 
1 Kings as he accepꝛed of the ſacrifice of Fl jah on Mount Carny, 
18.3" even when high places were forbicden, Which the en 
| become ſo ſenſible of, that they grant that a true Propyy 
id. Iareh! may ſometimes command ſomething to be done in violation of 

OO. the Law of Mees, ſo he doth not draw people to [ds 
Vfl. a4 nor dellroy the obligation of Moſer his Law. But this they 
Mam. reſtrain to myw wh ſomething done in caſe of neceſſity, ang 
de fend. that it ſhoula not paſs into a precedent or a perpetual Las 
S, Jett. and therefore their rule is 999 19 13 d ry 13) Th 

3, 6, 7. , Jy 
Prophet was tobe hearkened to in every thing he commanded ix 
a caſe of neceſſity. But by this it is clear that the Prophy, 
were not to be tryed by the letter of the Law of Miſe, bu 
by the end and the reaſon of it. Thus much I ſuppoſe wil 
make it clear what rue the pegple had to try the Prophet 
doctrint by, without miracles. © 
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8 CHAP. VI. 
The tryal of Propherical PrediRtions and Miracles, 


The griat diff uin of the trying the truth of Prophetical pre. 
" ditions from Jerem. 18. 7,8, &c. Some general Hypo- 
"theſes yremiſed for the clearing of it. The firſt concerns the 
grounds why prediftions are accounted an evidence of divine 
' revelation. Three ConſeRavies dra wn thence. The ſecond, 
the manner of Gods revelation of bis will to the mind; of the 
' Prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of Prophecy. The third , 
that God did net always reveal the internal purpoſes of bis 
vil unto the true Prophets. The grand. Bueſtion proponnard 
bow it may be known when predittions expreſs Gods decrees, 
and when only the ſeries of canſer. For the firſt, ſeveral 
" Roles lei i down. 1. When the prediction is confirmed by 4 
" freſent miracle. 2. When the things foretold exceed rhe 
probability of ſecond cauſes. 3. When confirmed by Gods 
Oath. 4. When the bleſſing: woe ars purely ſpiritzal, 
Three Rules for interpreting the Prophecies which reſpe the 
fu of things ander the Gefpel. . When all circumſtances 
are forevold. G. When many Prophets in ſeveral ages agree 
' in the [ame preditions. Prediftions do not expreſſe Gods un- 
alttrablt purpoſes, when they only contain comminationt of 
| ne or are prediftions of temporal bleſſings. The caſe 
ef the Ninivices, Hezekiah, andotbers opened. Of repantance 
in Grd, what it implyes. The Fewiſh Gbjeftions about predi- 
tions of renry al bleſſings, anſwered. In what caſes miracles 
were expected from the Prophets, when they were to con ſirm 
the trath of their Religion. Inſtenced in the Prophet at Be» 
thel, Elijab, Eliſhs, and of Moſes himſelf, Whoſe divine 
authority, that it Was proved by miracles, is demonſtrated 
atainſt the Modern pri, and their pretences anſwered. 


Ti E next thing which the Rules of tryal concerned, was 
the prediction of rhe Prophets. Crnncaing which 
bu dimſelf bath laid down this general Rule, Deut. 18. 22. 
> 15 When 
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When a Prophet ſpeaketh in the name of the Lord, if the ibi 
follow not, nor come topaſs, that us the thing which the L 
hath not ſpoken, but the Prophet hath ſpoken it preſumptnonſy, 
thou ſhalt be efraid of him. Grotins underſtands thi 
place of the Prophets telling the people he would do ſome 
miracles to confirm bis Doctrixe; but, faith he, if thoſe my- 
racles were not done as he ſaid, it was an evident dem 
tion of a falſe Prophet. It is certain ĩt was fo, for then ba 
own mouth old him he was a lying Prophet; but theſe ward 
ſe em to referr rather to ſomething future than preſent, and 
are therefore generally anderſtood concerning the trath of 
prediftions, which was a matter of very difficult tryal, in te- 
gard of the goognefs or the Zuftice of God io frequently is 
terpoſing bermein the prediftion and the event.” That place 
which makes it ſv diſicult to diſcern the truth of a prediffs 
by the event, is Per. 18. 7,8,9,10. At what inſtant I ful 
ſpeak concerning 4 Nation, and concerning a Kingdom, 1 
pluck p, and to pull dien, and deftroy it: If that Nan 
gaiaſt whom I haue pronounced, turn from evil, Iwill un 
of the evil I had tbeng hi to do unto them; And at what ina 
1 ſball ſpeak concerning a Nation, and concerning a Kingdom; 
to build and to plant it; if it do evil in my fight , that it thy 
not my voice, then will I repent of the geed wherewith I ſaid! 
would benefit them. By which place it ſeems clear, that even 
aftet the prediſtion of Prophet, God doth reſerve a liberty 
to himſelf , either to repens of the evil, or the good thit 
was faretold concerning any people ; How then can the ali 
of a Prophet be diſcovered by the event, when God may alur 
the event, and yet the Prophet be a trae Prophet ? This being 
2 caſe very intricate und obſcure, will call for the more dir 
gencs in the anſelding of it: In order to which, we ll 
fir ſt premiſe ſome general Hyparkeſes, and then come to the 
particular rego/ution of it, The general Hypotheſes will be 
concerning the way and method of Gads revealing future cu 
ringengies to the P rophers, without which it will be impeſi, 
to reſolve the particular emergent caſes concerning pre, 
diflions, + * wes. ; 148 

The prediction of future events is no further 7 Ui 


1 thpoth, a Prophgick[pirit, than as the forthnowledge of tba things 
7 1 
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: [app*{ed to be ont of the reach of any created under ſtanding. 
2 — eee this A himſelf in 3 
un peculiar prerogative of his , to declare the things that 
a1 to come , and thereby manifeſts the Idols of the Gentiles to 
be no Gods, becauſe they could not ſhrew to their wor ſhoppers the 
things to come, Iſaiah 44 6,7. From this hypotheſis, theſe two 
ConſeR aries follow. 

1. That the events which are fortteld, muſt be ſuch u ds 
exceed the reach of any created intellef , for otherwiſe it 
con'd be no evidence of a Spirit of true Prophecy ; ſo that 
the fortte ling of ſuch events as depend upon a ſeries of 
natural cauſes, or ſuch, as though they are out of the reach 
of humane — yet are not of the Diabolical, or 

PP 


uch things 35 fal out caſnaly true, but by no certain grounds 
of — none of them be any argument of a Fpiric of 
Prophecy. | 


2. That where there wire any other evidences , that the 
Prophet abe by Divine Reuelation, there wa no reaſon ts 
wait the fulfilling of every particular Prophecy before he wat 
kelieved as a Phophet, If fo, thru many of Gods chiefeſt 
Prophets could not have been believed in their own Genera: 
ties; becauſe their Prophecies did reach ſo far beyond 
them, as 1ſaiahs concerning Cyrus, the Prophet at Bethel 
concerning e; and all the Prophecies concerning the 
captivity and deliverance from it, muſt not have been 67 
lieved till ful filed, that is, not believed at all, for when 
Prophecies are accompliſhed, they are no longer the object of 
Faith, but of ſenſe. © Where then God gives other evidences 
of Divine infpiration,the credit of the Poophet is not ſuſpend- 
tu upon the winute accompliſhment of every event forecold 
by him. Now it is evident there may be particular Divine 
Revelation of other things beſides fut ure contingencies, ſo that 
if a reaſon may be given why eve once forerold may not 
come to paſs, there can be no reaſon why the credit of an 
Prophecy ſhauld be invalidated on that accomne; becauſe 
every event is not exactly correſpondent to the prediction. 
Its moſt certain, that what ever comes under Divine know- 
ledge, may be divinely revealed ; for the manifeſtation which 
cauſed by any /ight, may extend its (elf to all thing: co 

Aa 2 which 
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which chat /ig bi is extended; but that lebt which che 
phers ſaw by was 2 Divine light, and therefore might mag. 
1y extendit ſelf 10 all kind 0! oþjects but beer uc fe 
ringencieeare the molt remote from humane knowledge, they. 
fore the foretelling of rheſe hath been acrownerd the 
evidence of 8 true Prophet; but yet there may be a krowlidh, 
of other things in a lower as thin feature contimghn 
which may im media e'y defend upon Divine revelation ; And 
theſe are, f * 
1. Such things which cannot be known by one particnly 
man, but yet ars certainly known by other men; as the preſley 
knowledge of things done by pcr'ons at a remote 4 
2 King. 5. from them; thus Eli/ba knew what Geri did , when by 
16 followed Naaman, and thus the knowledge of the theng of 
anothers heart depends upon immediate Divine revelation, 
1 Cor. 14, whereas every one may certainly know the thoughts of hi 
25 own heart; and thereſore to 1ome thoſe ching: may 
matters of [enſe, or evident demonſtration, which to another 
may be a matter of immediate revelation, 
2. Such things as 14late not to future conti 


ngencies , but 


are matters of faith exceeding the reach of hamane apprehew. © 


fox ; ſuch things as may be known when revealed, but could 
never have been found out without immeadzate revedation; 
ſuch all the myſteries of our Religion are, the myſtery of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, Hypoſtatical Union, the death ofthe 
Sen of God for the pardon of the fins of mankind, Now the 
immediate revelation of either of theſe two ſorts of ay 
pee kt as m uch a trali Propbetical ſpirit as the preaiftion of 
future contingencies. So that this muſt not be looked on u 
the jaſt and adequate rule to meaſure a ſpirit, of Prophecy by,, 
becaule the ground of judging a Prophetical ſpirit by that, 
common with other things without that, ſeeing othet 


objefts are out of the reach of humane ander ſtandiag as well, 


as fut ure events, and therefore the diſcovery of them muſt. 
immediately flow from Divine revelation. , 
3. The revelation of future events to the underſtanding of, 


a Prophet, is never the leſs immediate, althongh the event na 


not be correſpondent to the prediction. So that if it be mani. 


{eſt thar God immediately reveal ſach Futare conti 
: | | 4 Pr op bet, | 


„„ 


. 


ngencies o 
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"irate, dewould be 'nevertbelefs A EN Preybis w betdir 
mee took i or . Fortis „ Prophrf\ is 
nown bythe rb of Divine rovilarhow && the perſon of the 
vaphir;/ and not by the ſacceſſe of ide bing, which, avis 
lud down im the 4, is no further an &viddexce of 3 ty 
Aropler than as it n an argument 4 poſteriori, roprove Divine 
reoekarien by. Il. tben the alrerarion of ονντν after: p- 
7 deveconcileable with the truth and faitbfwineſ7 of Ca 2 
thete-is no queſtics but it is w the trath of 8 Propbe- 
deal ſpirit, che formality of which lyes in immediate reve- 


Tue Pro; bets contd not declare any thing more to the people 5+ 3. 
that na immediately revealed unte themſelves,” What was * 0%. 
y revealed, lo much they ke, and no wire; becauſe 
the pri- of Pro becy came upon them per modum im- 
nu tranſe unt is, s the Schorls ſpeak, and not per modum 
habits ; the lumen propheticum was in them, not ss lumen in 
epere latido, but as lumen in atre, and therefore the [ight 
of ys pelatios in their Firirs depended upon the immediate 
adbations of the Divine Spirit. The Prophets hid not 
glrayes 4 power to Prophecy when they would themſelves; 
ind thente it is ſuid, when they propheſied, that the Wordof the 
bird came unto them. And therefore the Schools determine 
int a Prophet upon an immediate revelation did not know 
mie prophetabilia (as they ſpeak in their barbarous lan- 
zeuge) al chings whic h God might reveal , the reaſon where» 
of gin thus gives; the ground, ſaith he, of the connexion 2.2 9.17x 
if vers objeR1 together is ſome common tye or principle which Art. 2.4. 
jms them together; 48 charity or prudence ts in moral vers 
nen, and the right under ſtanding of the principles of a ſcience, 
vibe ground why all things belonging to that ſcience ars un- 
irftind; but naw in Divine revelation , that which connelts 
the object rofe Divine revelation is God himſelf , now becanſe he 
rant be fully apprebended by any humane inteltect, therefore 
thewnderſtanding of 4 Prophet cannot comprehend all matters 
tapable of being revealed , but only ſuch as it pleaſeth God 
ww/elf freely to communicate 16 rhe Prophtts underſtanding by 
Se 


' -revelation.. This is farther evident by all thoſe 
ucrent degrees Of ilaminatios and Prophecy which che 
_ Aa 3 Im. 


2.2.9.173. 
Art. 3. 


Hy. 3 
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er, and other writer: ſpeak ſo much of, vis. of d 
and vifious, the inſpirations of the Holy Spirit, the grady 
aicus, the external voice, &c. Now in every one of 
theſe degrees the Prophet could go no further than his 
ſent revelation extended , and therefore Aqainas determing 
that the — of the Propbets _ inftr ume 
deficientia reſpects principalis agents, i. e. that in Prim 
cal mination the mind of the Prophet was fo — 
the Spirit of God, as an inſtrument in the hand of an wr 
cer, which bears no proportion with the 5&4// of the wk 
man: And therefore the mind ot a Prophet is moved, ſome. 
times only to apprehend the thiag repreſented (which they 
call in ſtiactus divinus, of which ſay a Prepbet may hare 
no certainty whether ic comes from God or no) ſometing 
it is moved ſo far as to know certainly that this revelation 
is from Cod (this they call lame Propheticum) ſometimgy 
Prophet may be moved to ſpeak thoſe things which be falh 
—— ſo it was with moſt of the trat Prophets, but 
lometimes men may be moved to ſpeak that which they w 
derſtand not, as is plain in Caiaphes, and probable in 3+ 
laaw. Sometimes a thing was repreſented to the fad 
one without any poſſibility of under ſtanding the meaning o 
thoſe 5maginvary — as in Pharaos and Nebach 
Durs dreams; and to another may be given the trat judge 
ment of thoſe morions of 1722 without the repteſentatioa i 
the things to them, at in Joſeph and Daniel, Now io thek 
and many ocher different 5wpreſſions of this Prophetical ſpiri 
the Prophets to whom the things were revealed , could g 
no further than the degree of the revelation made to then 
did extend. 

God did not alwayes reveal to the Prop bets the internal am 
ſels and decrus of ba «wn will, but often only the met bod u 
ſerites of hu providence in the adminiſtration of things in th 
world, Which is the found of that three-fold 4 d 
of Prophecy in the 4c into propbetia predeftination, 
prophetia praſcientia, and prophetia comminations ; which 
takeff from the ar dinar this upon Matth. 1. where thy 

are thus explained, the Prophecy of Predeftination is wit 
the went depends wholly upon Gods will without * 
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18 co 0377, f3 the Prophecy of the It of Chriſt , 
the Prophecy of Preſcienceis of ſuch thipgs as' d&pend upon 
the liberty ot mans will ; and the Proj heey oſ Commination 
only denotes Gods denunciations of heavy jaagementa againit 
people. But Agena doth better reduct the 1we former 
t0 one, and ſo the ground of the difference is to be fercheyd 
from the different wayes' whereby” Goa knows Hag ißt the 
weld; which is either as they are in their rawſes, and fo 
they vote the order and ſeries of things in the world, with the 
mutual reſpets and dependencies they have one upon anc 
ther, and this refers to Gods adminiGration of things in the 
werld; or elſe God looks upon them as they are in them» 
ſelves ; or according to his own poſitive determination of 
threw; and now in this ſenſe they are analterable, but in the 
other they are not; but God may alter thoſe reſpef#s of 
ug when he pleaſeth. Now, though this different manner 
of kyowledge can never be conceived ſeparate trom one ans- 
ner in the Divine anderſtanding, yet in the revelation made 
to the of a Prophet, they may be dijensed from euch 
uber, becauſe God doth not away es reveai things in the hig h- 
if degree to the Prophets; for no Cee agent doth alwayes a 
as far as he can. And therefore Prophetical revelation is 
ſometimes a repreſentation of Gods internal decrees, and then 
they alwayes take effect, and ſometimes only the order of cas - 
ſerand ifeRrs, and they may admit df an alteration, and tbe 
Prophecy nevertheleſs be true, becauſe then it referred only 
to the ſerier or canſes in the world, according to which the 
rats would follow, if God Himſelf did not iaterpoſe. Theſe 
things being thus premiſed, we come te particular yeſo/urs- 
#1, which muſt ariſe from the evidences that may be given 
when Propherical prediftions did expreſs Gods internal purpoſe 
ind decree, and when only the order of cauſes in the world ; 
ſor in theſe latter ir i; apparent, that events might not an- 
ſwer prediftions , and yet the Proper be à trav Proplet: 
ich is a matter of greater diſſiculiy, vir. to find out the exact 
ferences of theſe two, till the event bath made ic apparent 
dieb care from Gods nhalterable purpoſe, and which not. 
But though it be « ſubjelt little fpoken to either by ei 
or Chriſtian Writer, yet we are in hopes there may be _ 


= 
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ſuehiclent neces of diffin&ion diſcovered between them, with 
2 grin, dich may ſaſiejenely. clear Gods, faitbfulneſ, 
the P traib, though the evenr be not alwayes comp, 
ſpondent to the word; of u prediction. 
I begin then with the evidences that may be given whey 
predifion; do flow from internal purpoſe and decree. 
E very predidlios confirmed by a preſent miracle, doth a 
prefſe wal the, order of cauſes, but the determination, g 
Cod wid, — there can be no ſuffjcieat reaſon git 
why the order of canes in nature ſhould be altered to t 
the dependences Of things on each other; for herein a w; 
would rather tend to weaken than ſtrengthen faith, becank 
the end of the miracle, would be to confirm their faith ay 
events following upon their 'canſes ; but now the med 
uſed for that end ſeems to prove the contrary, vis. that Gul 
can «/tey the ſeries of conſe; when be pleaſes himſelf by work, 
ing miracles, and therein going contrary to the conrſy of 
ture; and therefore a miracle ſeems to be a. very in 
£rue argument in this; becauſe 1, ſelf is an evidence 'tha; 
way be, which it comes to prove ſoa nor be, But when Pro. 
phers come to declare the snternal purpoſes of the will of 
God concerning fwtare contingencies, no argument Can he 
more ſwit«bl; to demonſtrate the truth of what is ſpoken, than 
the working of a preſent miracle; for this demonſtrates ty 
the ſenſes of men, that however #»/ikely the event map ben 
them which is foretold, yet with God all things art pe 
and that it is very a»/ikely God would ſend ſuch a meſſenge 
to declare a falſtood, whom be entrufted ſo great 2 pron 
with as that of working ira t. Thus it was in that re 
warkable Proybecy concerning ea by the man of Cod u 
Besbel, 260 years beſote bis birth, which, though it were 0 
come to paſs. ſq long after, God confirmed it by a Sg», which 
was the renting of the Altar, and the pouring ont of the A 
it, and the wir 4 hand, We cannot 
efore in reaſon thi t God would ſet ſo clear a {« 
to any deed hich he did intend himſelf ro cancel afterw; 
Predictions LN purpoſe when th; — 
fernuld dp excerd ad probabylities of ſecond canſes ; in wh 
caſe, thoſe words of Ter: 4lian ſeem very harſh, Crag 


A 1 ; 
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janfibile; yet taking that swpoſibility as relating to-ſecond 
7 apes —— of faith to be ſome pony predictios, 
welſee what reaſon there may be for them: For the more 
anbhely the thing is to be effected by ſecond canſen the greater 
evidence is it that the Prophers in foretelling it did not refpeft 
the meer order of rhings in the vd, but the wnalterable 
canſels of the will of God, which therefore would cer- 
tiny have their 15mely accompliſhments, When thereſore 
ay Prophets did ſoretell things above the reach of a- 
tural cauſer, and thoſe things did not come to paſs, it was a 
ctrtaiervidence of 2 falſe Prophet, as the contrary was of « 
r one; for none could know ſo long before-hand ſuch 
things as were above all humans power, but ſuch to whom 

himſelf, who alone was able to effect them, did reveal 
and communicate the knowledge ofthem. And hence we (ce 
in Scripture thoſe prediction which have ſeemed to carry 
the greateſt 5mprobabil/ities with them, have bad the molt 
dla accompliſhments, as the 1ſraelites returning out of 


, Cyrus after the captivity in Babylon, which ſeemed fo im- 


with this preface, that be fraſtratet h the token of rhe lyars, and 
nabe the diviners mad, but confirmeth the word of his ſervant, 
and performeth the counſel of bis meſſengers, that ſaith to Fe- 
raſalem, T how ſhalt be inhabited, &c. The more unlikely then 
the thing was to come to paſſe, the greater evidence there 
win ſo clear a Prepbery of it ſo long before (above 100 
years) and ſo exact a fulfling of it afterwards preciſely 
at the expiring of the LXX years from the firf# Capti- 


Fredictians concerning future events, which are confirmed 
by #n oath from God himſelf, de expreſſe the immutable deter- 
winetions of Godifwill, For which we. have the greateſt aſſ«- 
raxce we can deſire from that remarkable expreſſion of tte 
Apel to the Hebrews, Heb.'6, 17, 18. Wherein God wil- 
ling wore abundixily to ſhew wnto the heirs of promiſe the im- 
matability of hu connſel, confirmed it by anoath, that by two 
inmetable things in which it was impoſſible for God to lye me 
witht bave a ſtrong conſolation, &c. Wherein the an. 
$Y 10 B b 09. 


probable a thing, that when God ſpeaks of ir, he uſhers it in — — 8 
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Ait the end of the 430 years ; their deliverance by Gal. 3 17: 
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ebviates and removes all dowbts and miſpriſions, leRt God, of 
ter the declaring of his will, ſnould alter the event farthli 
in it; nd that he doth, both by ſb wing that God had made 
an abſolute promiſe, and witha!l, ro prevent all dowbry Jef 
ſome racit condition might hinder performance, be tells us thy 
God hid anncx2d his oath to it, which two things were the 
moſt undoubted evidences of the immutability 0'Goat Counſel, 
The word 44/2 here uled, ddth in Scripture often note 


the fruſtrating of mens h:pes and expefations, 10 it is uſed 


Habak, 3. 17. vn) er i we render it the /abuy 
of the Olive ſhall fail. So Oſea 9. 2. diana, 
and the ne wine ſball fail in h. Thus the meaning here i, 
that by two immutable things in which it is #mp»ſible that 
God ſhould fruſtrate the expeftarions of men, or alter the 
events of things after he had declared them. For Gods a 
is an evident demonſtration of the immutability of his will 
in all prediction to which this is annexed, and doth fully 
clude that which the Scripture calls repenting in God, that is, 
doing otherwiſe then the words did ſeem to expreſſe, beciuſe 
of ſome tacit conditions underſtood in them. So we find 
P/al.89 31,32, 33, 34, 35, 36. If they break, my ſtatmtn, 
and keep not my commande ments, then will I viſit their tras|- 
greſſion with the rod, and their iniquity with ſtripes ; never 
thelefſe my loving ; + will ] not uteri take from bin, 
mor ſuffer my faithfulnefſe to fail; my Covenant Will Iu 
break, nor alter the thing that is gone ont of my lipr. One 
have 1 ſworn by my holineſſe, that I will nos Lye unto Di 
His ſeed ſhall endure for ever, and bis throne as the Sun befir 
me. Wherein we ſee what way God cakes to aſſure us of the 
immutability of his Covenant With his people, by the oati 
which he adjoyns to his promiſes; whereby God doth moſt 
fully expreſs the wnalterable determinations of his own will, 


ia thit he ſwears by his own holineſſe that be would not je 


unto Devid, i. e. that he would fait hfully perform what he 
had promiſed to bim. And therefore Tertullian well faith, Ir 
ati ſumus quorum cauſa Deus jurat, ſed miſeri & drteftabile 
þ ne jnranti quidem credimus. It is happy for us unbelieving 
creatures, that God ſtoops ſo /ow as to confirm bis Covenan 


with an oath; but it will be ſad and miſerable for _ 


* 
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dure not venture their faith upon it, when God hath annexed 
deen unto ir. It is thought by expoſetors, that there is a 
peculiar mph, in thoſe words »Hy2W1 pax Once have 7 


, thereby noting the ;rrevocable nat ure ot Gods oath, - 


that there is no need of repetition of it as among men, becauſe 
when once God ſwears by h, it is the higheſt de monſtra- 
nun that no conditions whatever ſhal} alter his declared pur- 
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. And therefore the Council of Toledo well explains the 2 ale 
different nature of Gods Oath and his repentance in Seri- 8. 1 


art furare namque Dei, eft, à ſe ordinata nullatenus con- 
were; penitere vero, cad m ordinata cum velnerit immu- 
tare ; God is ſaid to ſwear when be binds himſelf abſolutely 
to performance ;, and to repent, when things fall out contrary 
to the declaration of Gods will concerning them; for ſo it 
muſt be underſtood to be only matatio ſententie, and not 
coufilis, that the alteration may be only in the chings, and 
not in the eternal purpoſe of God, But fince it is evident in 
Scripemre, that many prediction do imply ſome tacit condits- 
ow, and many declarations of Gods will do not expreſſe bis 
internal purpoſes, it ſeemed meceſſary in thoſe rhings which 
God did declare to be the irrevocable purpoſes of his will, there 
ſhould be lome peculiar mark and character ſet upon them 
for the con ir mation of his om faith; and this we find to 
be the annexing an oath to his prowiſes, Thus it is in that 
grand Ia ſtrument of Peace between God and bis people, the 
Covenant of Grace, wherein God was pleaſed ſo far to 
frengthen the faith of bis people in it, that he ratifies the 
eticle; of peace therein contained, but eſpecially the Ad of 
Grace on his own part with an oath, thereby to aſſare them 
it was never his purpoſe to repeal ir, nor to, fail of perform» 
ace in it. For we are not to think that an Oath layes any 
Freater obligation upon God for performance, then the meer 
declaration of bis will, it being a part of immutable juſtice, 
and conſequently neceſſarily implyed in the Divine nature to 
perform promiſes when once made; but Geds Oath reſpect: ww 
and not bim/elf, vi. that it might be a teſtimeny unto u that 
Gods will thereby declared, is his eternal and ancbangrabli 
will, and fo the wercies thereby promiſed are ſwre mercier , 


2 Pre- 


lach as are H u wigs any repentance on Gods part. Ila. 35.3. 
* B. 
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Prediftions wade by the Prophets concerning bleſſings 
Firitual, do expreſſe Gods internal purpoſe, and thrrefore 
have their certain accompliſhment in the time prefixed by th 
Pro hets, \he grand reaſon of this Propoſition, is, thatthe 
leſtowing of bl: ſings meerly Firitual , doth immedi 

flow from the grace and favoxy ol God, and depend not upon 
conditiea on our pars, as procuring cauſes of them, uni 

therefore there can be no account given why God ſhould 

[n$þend the perf1#mance of ſuch prow:ſer, which would ng 

more frongly have held why he ſhould not have made 

ſuch promiſes at all. And therefore when we ſee that, aw 

withſtanding the higheſt demerits, God made ſuch free yp 

mi ſes, we can ha ve no reaſon to think that any other demeriy 

interpoſing between the promiſes and performance , ſhould 

binder the accompliſowent of them; unleſs it be inſerted in 

the promiſes themſelves, which is contrary to the natarect 

free promiſes : Upon this ground all the promiſes relating to 
the Gefpel flats, and to the, Covenant of grace therein con. 

tained, muſt have their dat accompliſoment in the time and 

manney pre — by the Prophets 3 and therefore the pen 

miſerably ind when they ſupp the reaſon why the promiſe 
of the Mefſias is yet deferred after ſo long expectation of 
him, is, the j of their people; for this ſeems to ſuppoſe tht 
Co1s promiſe of the Meſſa did depend upon their own 
rigbreouſneſſe and worthineſſe above all other people, which i 
it doch, chey are {ike to be the moſt miſerable and deffrran 
people the world bath; and beſides, if Gods intuition of fu 
makes him defer the coming of the Merſſias, bis foreſight of 
fin would bave hindred him from ever promiſing a Mrſſiatd 
come; but this was ſo far from being a hindrance of Gul 
promiſe; that the main end of the coming of the i. ſia vn 
Dan 9.4. £9 wake reconciliation for iniquity, and to make an end of fn, 
and to bring in everlaſting righteonſneſſe. And we ſee where 
ever the Prophers inſiſt on the Covenant of grace, the great 
promiſe contained in it is the blotting ont of tranſgreſfſion, 
and ranembring fins ne mere, and that meerly on the account 
of Gods free love and for bis Own names ſake : This can be 
no reaſon then why prediction concerning .Firitnal blefings 
ſhould not have their c grcompliſoments, becuule there 
cg 
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can be no bar againſt free Lwe, and the beſtewing of fuch 
wircie: which do ſuppoſe the greateſt awworthineſs of them, 
as Goſpel- bleſſings do. 

The great difficulty lyes in explaining the Prophetical phra- 
ſes concerning the Goſpel-ffate, wh ch ſeem to intimate a 
er advancement and flouriſhing of peace and helineſſe 
cherein, then bath as yet been ſeen in the Chriſtian world ; 
which gives the ewt the greater occaſion to imagine that the 
fate ſo much ſpoken of by the Prepbeti, is not yer eſtabliſed 
in the world. But all the difficulty, herein ariſeth trom the 
want of conſideration of the Jaiotiſms of the Prophetical lan- 
guage, eſpecially where it reſpecta the fate of things under 
the Goſpel, concerning which, we may obſerve thele follow- 

ing rules. 
he Prophets under the Old Teftament, when they ſpeak of 
things to come to paſs in the New, do ſet them forth by the re+ 
preſentation of ſuch things as were then in uſe among them- 
ſelves , thus che ,ſpiricual worſo;p of rhe Goſpel is prophecyed 
of, under the notion of the legal worſoip among the Few: ; 
the converſion of e/£gypt tothe Goſpel, is foretold 7/a. 19. 
19,21. by the ſetting up of an Altar, and offering ſacrifi.e 
tithe Lord; and the Converſion of the Gentiles in general, by 
the of ring wp of incenſe, Malacbh. J. 11. and the ſervice of 
Ged under the Goſpel, is fer forth by going wp to Jeruſalem; 
and beeping the feaſt of T abernacles there, Zach. 14.16. And 
the plentiful effuſion of the ſpirit of God is the miraculong 
u which attended the preaching of the Goſpel, is ſer forth 
Hane Prophet, Joel 2. 28. by prophtcying , and dreaming 
teams, and ſering viſions , not that theſe rhings ſhou!dreally 
de under Goſpel times; but that the Prophers meaning might 
be the better ander toad by thoſe he 1 he ſecs forth 
1 ＋ meaſure of gifts and Goſpel light under thoſe things 
ich were accounted as the higheſt ati ment, among 
themſelves, So the great meaſure and degree of holineſs 
which was to be under Goel rimez,- is ſet forth by the Pre- 
ther Zathary, Zach.14.20, by the placing of the motto which 
ws "Fewt only upon . Prieſts fore head, 
thar this ſhould be fo common under the Gefbel, that even 
the bel; of che horſes ſhonld brar is, i. e. thoſe thing which 
Bb 3 i ſeem 
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ſeem moſt remote from a ſpiritual /e, ſhould be dewored to 
it. as the bells were, which were commonly ba»ged upon 
their war-horſes in thoſe mountainous Countries; and inthe 
latier part of that verſe, the beight and progreſſe of Goſju 
bolint ſe is deſcribed under that phraſe, That the pots in thy 
Lords houſe ſhould be a bowls before the Altar, i. e. ho. 
be advanced trom a lower and more ignoble ſervice, tot 
bigher and mo: ę ſpiritual degree of bolineſſe. Now the Jew 
when they «b/erve theſe and many other Prophetical paſſage 
relating to the time of the Meſſia to run in the old ftrgy 
of the Law, they preſently conclude that the AA. mul 
not 3nnovate any thing concerning their way of worſhip, but 
only be ſome great Prince to give them temporal deliverance, 
— ſo expound all theſe text in a literal ſenſe, which were - 
only expreſſed in ſuch a ſtrain, the better to help the capacitic 
of thole they ſpake them to. 

Things abſolutely foretold to come to paſſe in Goſpel times in 
a general manutr, are to be underſtood comparatively in 2 
rence to what was before, For when the weaſure of ei 
grace or knowledge was ſo far above what was then 
the Fews, that there was ſcarce any proportion between then, 
tbe Prophets made »ſe of ſach expreſſions to ſer it forth by, 
which might raiſe up the 4 appre hen ſion of the Jews to 
conceive the juſt meaſure and fulneſs of it. Thus when the 
Prophet; ſore · tell the grand increaſe of Firitual knowledge in 
Goſpel times, they do it in this phraſe, they ſhall not teach 
every man his neighbor, aud every man bu brother, ſaying, W- 
Know the Lord; for all ſhall know me from the leaf 2 
greateſs, perem. 31.33. Where ic was far from the Prophet 
meaning to exclude all ſe of teaching under the Goþu, 
(which is contrary to the e of all che Ordinascts ofthe 
Goſpel) but becauſe teaching doth commonly ſappeſe gren 
Ignorance, he ſets forth the abundance of knowledge which 

ould be then, by the eæciaſion of that which doth im 
So when it is ſaid that they bell all be taught of God, tht 
meaning is not, that every ove that live in the Go 10 
ſhould be thus effectually taught by the Spirit of God; bo 
that the amber of ſuch under the Goel, ſhould ſo far & 
ceed thoſe under the Lam, that they could hardly a 4 


,,]. 
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' the diſproportion between them, unleſs it had been ſet forth 
in ſo large an expreſſion, Which leads me to the next 


cult. 
Things fore. told à univerſally or indefinitely to come to 
poſſe wnder the Goſßel, are tobe underſtosd as to the duty of all, 


bar, a te the event, only of Gods choſen people, Thus when 
there is ſo great peace prophecyeq to bein Goſpel times, t hat 
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then wen ſhould beat their ſwords into plow. ſptars, and bears Ila. 2. 4. 


into praning hooks; that the Wolf ſhould lye down with the 
Lamb, and Leopard with the Kid , that Nation ſhould not lift 


„ [word againſt Nation, nor learn war any more; with many 


others to the ſame purpoſe , all cheſe Fpeeches are to be un- 
derſtood of what the natwre and defign of the Goſpel tends to, 
and what is the duty of all that profeſſe it, and what would 
ifeBxally be in the Chrifian world, did all that profeſſe the 


Chrifian doftrine, heartily obey the dictates of it; and lo far 


us the Coſßel doth prevail upon any, it fo far cicwrates their 
wid and anraly natures, that of furious Wolves they become 
innocent Lambs, and of raging Lyons, tender Kid; ; ſo far 
from hurting and injuring others, that they dare not entertain 
any thoughts of ill wil or revenge towards their greateſt 
mwewics, And thus we may ſee, 
ſeeming repwgnancies Of the Proph 


of the Old Teftamens 


t notwithſtanding the 
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concerning the fare of the New, with the events which have 


been obſerved in it. yet that all thoſe prediſtion which con- 
cerned the b:ſtowing of the On blefſings which con- 
cerned the Goſʒ̃el late, have had their puntual accompliſh 
ment in the ſenſe they were intended. 

Predictions concerning fut ure t venti, where not only the thing 
its ſelf ij foretold but the ſeveral circumſtances of perſons, 
time, and place, enumerated, are to have their due accompliſh. 
ment, and conſequently expreſſe Gods inward purpoſes, For 
thoſe promiſes Or comminations which are capable of atrera» 
nun by ſome tecit conditions implyed in them, do moſt com- 
monly run in general terms; or elſe are ſpoken by way of 
immediate addreſſe to the perſons concerne@in order to the 
firring them up the more to the duty Cod aims at by thoſe 
communations ; 8s when Jon limited the "Ninivites de- 


traction to forty dagen. But when Prophecies are recorded; 


nor... 
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-him[clf , As when the Prophet at Bethel not only foreroldthe 
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not by way of cemminatiaꝶ but meer pred:ftion, and parti 
cular circumſtances ſer down, it ſtands to reaſon that ſuch 
Prophecies muſt have their certain accompls/oment , and the 
firſt, becauſe God by ſetting down the cirewmſtances wou 
g ve them greater evidences that the prediftions came from 


deſtraftion of the Altar there, but particularly named the 
nan that ſhould doit, viz. Foſas. So when Cod by Iſaiah 
called Cyr by name, it was doubtleſs a great confirmaties 
to them, that the de/iverance of the e ſhould be dy tha 


. "perſon, Secondly, becauſe theſe circumſtances are intended 


tor Landmarks to know the certainty of the accompliſouunt 
of the Prophecy. For when they finde the circamftancy 
fall out exatly according to prediition, they have no gromd 
to queſtion the «ccompliſhment of the ſubſtance of the Sri 
cy. And hence it was that in the grand Prophecy of the as. 
ing of the Meſſiæ all particular circumſtances were ſo long 
before forerold. The firſt dawning of his day being to 4d 
after bis fall when the Nature he d be born of was fore. 
told, viz, not Angelical but humane, of the ſred of the w 
wan. To Abraham it was further revealed of what Nan 
of mankind, viz. from his poſterity ; to Faceb at what tim, 
when the Scepter ſboullſ br deparied from Judah; and fron 
what tribe, viz. dab; to David of what Fawily in dn 
tribe, viz. hi own ; to Iſaiab of what Perſen in that Family, 
a Virgin, to Micah in what place, viz. Betblebem , and 1 
Daniel, at what preciſe z5me, toward the expiring of by ſs 
venty weckt; which according to the molt probable can» 
putation of them did commence from the ſeventh year a 
Artaxerxes Longimanw, and ſo the 490 years expired nen 
upon our Saviour, paſſion, Now certainly the particul 
enume ration Of all theſe circumſtances ſpoken of ſo long be 
fore, and falling out ſo exafily, they could not but give tht 
greateſt conviction and evidence, that our _— Saviour un 
that perſon ſo much ſpoken of by the Prophers, in whom 
theſe ſeveral lines did meet as in their center. 

Laſtly, PrediGions then expreſſe divine purpoſes 1 


Prophets in ſeveral ages conc ur in the ſame predifiions , 


it is hardly ſcen but all thoſe acit condition which are tap 
he 


5 ** 
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dpd in general prom/cs, or communerions may be alteredin 
- — + but when the condition, — the pre- 
ditions conrenue the ſame , it is a frenger evidence it is ſome 
' immutable counſel ot Ced which is expreſſed in thoſe predi- 
Gans, And in this caſe one previfiion confirms the / 
2g: as the Few ſay of Prophet. One Prophet that hath the 
tafowony of another Prophet, u ſuppoſed to be true; but it muſt 
he with this ſuypoſitin, that the other Prophet was before 
to de a true Prophet. Now both-theſe meet in the 
concerning our Sevioxr ; for to bim bear all the 
ti witneſs, and in their ſeveral ages they had ſeveral 
things revealed to them concerning him and the ani formity 
and perfet# bar mony of all theſe ſeveral Prophecyes by perſons 
atlo great diſt ane from each other, and being of ſeveral 
inter:ft; and imployments, and in ſeveral plates, yet all giving 
hy to cacti other, and exatty meeting t laſt in the accom- 
; do give us yet a furter and clearer evidence that 
Al choſe ſeveral braws came from the fame Sun, when all 
whole ſear- ered rages wete at laſt gathered inco one 604) 
again at the appearance of the Sun of righteouſneſr"in the 


Thus have we now cleared when pres 50nzere expreſſive 
Of God: internal purpoſes, by vWſervation of which rutes, we 
may eaſily yeſo/ve the other pert of the difſiralty wem th 
only expreſs the ſeries and d. prodewitrof things Whit 
would have their iſſur end atem, if S by bis 
immediate bantof Providence did not eur of. che fatal of 
ect their natural canſei. Now at ro cheſe Probe- 
gewbcch concern things'conſidered in hemſti ver, and not 
E arvin the C of Got; we ure to obleryt 
Wenns e e ee eee ee ee 
0a Comwite f 'j milge tA h come di net n Thew- 
en the ub fol t. fut nvity ti event bus ds my di- 
3 1 m 'they art mn dur te rape, 
certainly tant topf, wileſs God bf bir mercy 
eder the thrterniny d ihr v. So that com- 
Slot do ſyeak only the v, and the neceſſary 
l to bur cheiein Gut dar not ia u 
* nde doth in Auen: ff ofonis, baff 


comminations 
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-comminationt confgr novight to any, which abel promiſe 
do; ad thereſote God us not bound to neceſſary performany 
.of wbat he threatens, Indeed the gbilt, or dbligation ty 
puniſhment is neceſſary , where the of »ce bach been commys 
redto which the threatning was annexed , but the ere 
of chat paniſhment doth till, depend upon Gods arbitrariag 
wil, and therefore he may. ſ»ſþ:»d or remove it upon ſeriam 
addreſſes made to himſeif in order to it. For ſi ce God wa 
pleaſed not to tak? the preſent ferſeiture of the firſt grand 
1ra»{greſſion, but made ſuch a res of that penal 
that conditions of pardow were admittable, notwithſtandirg 
ſentence paſſed upon the malef«Qors, there is a ſtrong ground 
of preſumption in bamane nature, that Gods forbearance of 
manb ind notwithitanding fn, doth ſuppole his readineſs to 
pardon offenders upon their repentance ,, and therefore that al 
particular threatnings of judgements to come do ſuppo'e 
sncorrigibleneſs in thoſe they are pronounced againſt : Upon 
which che foundation of hope is built, that if timely repentance 
do inter vene, God will remove thole judgements which are 
threat ned againſt them. 


6, 11. And this was certainly the caſe of the Ninivites upon 
ena bis preaching »mong them. For when the bre 

Jonah 3 4+ was (0 ;peremprory, Tet ſorty dayes and Nini ve i be de 
ſtroged,, all the bene they could have of pardon muſt be from 

che, general perſwafiou4 Of mens ſonl of Gods-readineſs to 

remove jadgemenii upon 2 For otherwiſe there 


had been no place for any thing but deſpair, and not the 
leaſt enconragewent-t0 ſupplicate the mercy of God, which we 
lee they did in a moſt ſolewn, manner atcer, they were com 
vinced theſe Gommunations . from God, him ſeli hy the 
mouth of his Prepbet. Some t 4 chat on, any 
the threatuing of. jede, did. intermix e Aion to 
repentance z bur — — — no probability at all for that 
on theſe two accounts, -firlt, Jonas then would not haue 
been ſo anwilling to haye andi his meſſage ; for, as fur. 
as, we. can ſee, che Hag of it wat the Main reaſop be 
ſought to have avoided it & Hying to. Th. Secoudy; 
ena would have bad no-praence/at all for his auger and 
<4iGheaſure. a& Cadi pardoning Ninive; which. 1s — 
: 12 . pro | 
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prpbadly conceived to have been, becauſe the Visit 
might now ad bim to be no true Prophet, becauſe the. 
turnt anlwered not bis prediſt is. Now there. bad been n 
reaſan at all for this, if be had mixed promiſes together with 
his threarnings 3. for then net bing would have fallen our 
contrary. to bis Own preaittions, And therefore it ſeems 
evident, that the wg. Nen was ſent with, was only the 
commnation of their ipecdy raine, which Goa did on purpoſe 
10 alen them the ſooner, and with the greater carne nee 
io repentance, when the judgement was denounced. in 10 
peremprery a manner; althe ug it ſeems ons bad before 


ſuch apprehen ſions of the merciful nature of God, and bis readi- 19921 4-2: 


eto pardon, that he migbt ſuppoſe Gods 3ntention by this 
ſevere denanciation- Of judgement, might be only to. take 
oxcaſion upon their. repentance to ſhew. bis goodneſs and 
bunny to them. Bur this was no part of his 5»ftraZions, 
which he durſt not go beyond in bis Preaching, what ever 
his private opinion might be: for the Prophets were to utter 
go more in their Preaching, or particular meſſages than was - - 
in their cmi hen, and were not to mix. their own words. 
with the rd of the Lord. 


And by this we may further underſtand the denxnciation g. 1 2. 
of death to Hexekiab by the Prophet Iſaiab, Ser thy honſe- in if, 38.1. 


order, for thou ſhalt dye and not live, I queſtion not but che 


Prophet revealed to Heztkjah as much as God bad revealed Yates bi, 


to him (for to ſay, 8s Melinews doth, that the Propher ſpake © 6. 
tele word; of his own head, be fore he fully underſtood Gods 
wing, is very barſb and incongruow) but God migtzht at firſt 
diſcever to Iſaiah not his isternal purpoſe, but what the 
nature Of. the diſeaſe would bring him to (unleſs. bu own 
jmediate hand ef provi dence imerpoſed) which meſſage he 
wopld. have Iſaiab carry to Hezekiab for the tryal of his 
fath, and exciting him to the, more; lively as. of grace, and 
for a further demonſtration. of God: Loodneſs to him in pro- 
25 his /ife beyond humane probability, and the conſe of 


cauſes, Now what repuwgnancy is there to the 27th 

and faithfulneſs of God, that God ſhould conceal. from. his 
Prophets in their meſſages the znrernal purpoſes of his will, 
and in order to the doing gg to wen, ſhould. only reveal 
| * what 


2 — — i ——_— 


. 13. 


 Jaarements, is far from importing any real mutation in thi 


Sud ſo bound up, that he hath no liberty of uſing bis o 


to duty, and deterre' from fin by his annexed threathingt, 
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what would — have come to p4ſſe unleſs himſelf yy 
otherwiſeYeter mined ir. Aud thus the repentance whichy - 
attributed to God in reference to theſe denwnciarion; if 


internal purpoſes of God (a rock tome have ſplit themfetyg 
upon) but it only ſignifies the outward changing of ths 
Scene rowards men, and acting otherwiſe than the werd of 
the Prophets did ſeem to import; and all the alteration ii 
the ourward diſcovery of bis will, which is certainly M 
from being any colluſion in God: Unleſs we muſt fi 


methods for bringing men to repentance , or for trya of ty” 
peoples graces, but muſt in every inſtance of bis Word declath 
nothing but his own internal purpoſes, which is contrary og 
the general method of Gods dealing with the world which 
to govers men by his ows Laws, and thereby to awake 14 the 


without revegling any thing of his interna r con- 
cerning the te and condition of any pat᷑ticular N 
4, which that, of bis, though provexiited with the 
greateſt ſeverity, do not ſpeak Gods 1ward reſolution; i th 
any particular perſor, but what all muſt expeZ if they cos 
tinue impenirent and incorrigible. For the only conditi 
implyedin theſe thyeatnings being repentance, it neceſſarily 
follows, that where that 1s inf, theſe hyporbetical cow 
mination are abſolute prediction of what ſhall certainly eonk 
to paſs on all thoſe who are deſtitute of the condition ſuppoſed 
in them. | | 
So that where any comminations are pronounced by anyit 
a Propbetical way concerning any perſon or people, and th 
alteration bappen at all in them, but they continue in 
tent and iscerrigible, there the not coming of them to puſh 
may be a toben of a falſe Prophet. For in this caſe the ou 
tacize condition implyed in theſe treating Prophecie: 
ſuppoſed to be wanting , and ſo the commination; muſt bt 
under ſtond as abſolute predifiion; : Now in thoſe com 
tions in Scripture, which are abſolattly expreſſed, bar calf 
tionally nnderſtoed, we find ſomething interpoſing, which we 
may rationally ſuppoſe was - condition wider food. Nh 
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Abimelech'1 reſtoring of Sarab, was the ground why the ſex. 
tence of death after it was denounced, was not exrewted upon 
bm: So Ababs humiliation, H. his earneſt prayer, the — 7. 
Ninjpues repentance, all interpoſed det ween ſentence and exe- 3 = 
cation, whereby we may be ſu ly ſatisfied of the reaſon Why : 
theſe denunciations did not take effect: But where che per- 
ſons ent in ue the ſame after threarnings that they were be- 
fare, ahere is no reaſon why the ſentence ſhould be ſuſpended, 
unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe it to be a meer effe& of the pati- 

l long · ſuffering of Ged, leading men to repentance and 
amendment of life: Which the grand the Fews give, why 
the not f»/pling of denwnciations of judgement was never 
accomted ſufficient to prove a man a falſe Prophet, to which 
theſe words of Aſaimonides are obſervable in his 

1 Thorah, where he creats particularly on the ſubje&# of 

wibecies. If « Prophet fortell ſad things, as the death of dny 
ant or famine or war or the like, if theſe things come not to paſs, P*(4%d. 
. bat wot be accounted a falſe Prophet; neither let them ſay, 655. — 
bebold be bath foretold, and it comes not to paſry” for o 
bſed God is ſlay to anger, and rich in mercy, and repemeth 
the evil; and it may be that they repent, and God may ſpart 

A be did the Nini vites, or defer the puniſhment, as be 
44 ads. Thus we fee that Propbetical comminations 
do not expreſs Gods internal prrpoſes , and therefore the 
event may not come to paſs, and yer the Propher be a true 


U. | , 

2. Predictiont concerning temporal bleſſings, do not alwayet . 144 
aſelmtely ſpeak the certainty of the event, but What God 1 
ready to do, if they to whom they are made continue fithful ta 
lin: For which we have ſufficient ground from char place 
of Jerewiah 18. 9, 10, At what inſtant I ſhall Peak con- 
on Kingdow, to build and to plant it; if it de evil in 
my ſight, that it obey not my voice. then will I repent of the 
fu wherewith I ſaid I wonld benefit them. So Iſaiab 1. 19, 
20, If ye be willing and obedient, ye ſhall eat the good of the 
Lind; but if je refuſe and rebel, ye ſhall be devoured with 
theſword ; for the month of the Lord bath bes it. Where- 
by we fee it evident, that all promiſes of temporal ble tag. 
ne not to be taken abſolately, but with the condition of obed 

8 Cic 3 
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of all tboſe threatniag s which are den, d againit 1 
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exce. But this the Fes can by no means digeſt, whoſe ralthy 


that all prophecies'ot good things to come, mult neceſſarily m 
to paſs, r be was no true Propher who ſpa e them: For ſai 
Minen. Whatever good thing God hath premiſed, 1 
it bt promi/ed under a condition, he never ret s it; andy 
"nc ver find that God repeated him of any good thing promiſe, 
but in the diſtructios of the firſt Temple, when God ba r 
miſled to the righteous, they ſhould not dye with the wic ty 
it repented him of hi words. But it is very plain to any one 
that conſidets the fewifh Iaterpretations of Scripture, thit 
in them they have alwayes an eye to themſelves, and will he 
ſure not to ander ſtand thoſe Scriptures which ſcem to thay 
their own intereſt, as is moſt apparent in the preſent ra; 
for the grand reaſon why the c inſiſt fo much on the py 
Cual accompl ſhment of all promiſes of good to be the * 
a fu. Propha, is, to uphold their own intereſt in thoſe tew 
poral bl:ſſings which are prophecyed of concerning thew it 
the ola Teſtament , although one would think the way 
correfhondency in the event in reference to themſelves, mi 
make them a little more tender of the henonr of thoſe 
phecies which they acknowledge to be divine; and have up 
peared to be ſo in nothing more than the full accowpliſbn 
for 
their diſobedience,even by the mouth of Moſes himſelf, hn 
28. from the 15. to the end. Can any thing be more i 
and evident, than that the cnjoyment of all the privi 
conferred upon them, did depend upon the condition of thei 
continuing faithful to Gods Covenant ? The only placed 
Scripture produced by them with any plauſibility, is ibu, 
fer. 28.9, The Prophet which prophecicth of Peace, wh 
the word of the Prophet ſhall come 10 paſs, then ſhall the Pn. 
bet be known that the Lord hath truly ſent him. For reti: 
ciling ot which place with thoſe already mentioned, we it 
to under ſtand that here was a particular conteſt between tm 
Prophets, Hananiah, and feremiah; Jeremiah he forad 
evil co come, though unwillingly, v. 6. ' Hananiah be te 


phecied Peace. Now peremi ab, according to Gods peculit 
directions and inſpiratios, appeals to the event to deten 
whole Prophecy was the tract: Now, faith peremi ab, iftt 
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| of Hauaniab conceraiog Peace be fulfiled, then he 
is the mae Propher, and I the falſe. And in this caſe. when 
two Prophets Propheſie contrary things, it ſtands to reaſon 
that God will not reveal any thing by the month of his own 
Prophet, which ſh1! not 5nfa4ib/y come to paſs, that thereby 
the truth of his own Propher may be fully manifeſted, Beſides, 

miah referrs not meerly to the event foretold, but gives a 
ludden F:cimen of his own truth in another Prophecy con- 
eg che death of Hananiah , which was punctually ac- 
compliſhed the ſame year, ver/. 17. And, which is moſt con- 
fiderable to our parpoſe, both theſe/Prophers conſidered the 
fame people under the ſame circumſt ances, and with the ſame 
conditions ; and ſo Jeremiah, becauſe obtheir incorrigib!en:{s, 
foretels deſolation certainly to come; notwithitancing this, 
Hananiah foratells peace and ſafety, which was contrary 
direRly to Gods method of proceeding, and ſo the falſity of his 
Prophecy would infalibly be diſcovered by the event, So 
that noewichſtandipg this instance, it appears vidint that 
prediions of temporal bleſſings do ſuppoſe conditions, and ſo 
have not alwayes the cent fulfilled, when the prople do not 
— their condition of obedience, And thus we ha ve now 

down the Rae whereby the trath of Prophecyes was to 
be judged; by which it appears what little weed the conſtant 
Irophets had to appeal to miracles,to manifeſt the certaiut of 
Divine revelation in them, So we have finiſhed our fi ſt 
Propietion concerning the manner of trying Divine revel a- 
tiew in the Prophets God ſent amongſt his people, 


We now come to the ſecond general Propoficion con- F. 15. 
erning the Prophets. Theſe Prophets whom God did imploy 2. Prog; 


17 ſome extraordinary meſſage fer confirming the truth of 
te Religion eſtabliſhed 5 bim, had a power of miracles conſerr d 
them in order to that end, So that we muſt diſtinguiſh 
e ordinary mt of Prophers, which was either 5n- 
ion, or prediction of future events among Gods own 
from their peculiar mi ſſages when they were ſent to 
t evidence to the trxtb of that way of Religion, which Was 
ben ſettled by Gods own appointment, Now the Prophet; 
erally did ſuppoſe the truth of their Religion as owned by 
ole they were ſent to, and therefore it had been very 

| weeales; 
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needleft imptoyiny A power of miracles among tbem to % 

vince them of char which they believed already. For y 

never read among all the vt of the people of the % 

that they were lapſed ſo far as totally to rej/ct the 2 U 
Moſes, (which bad been to alter the conffitut ion of ther 
Common wealih) although they did enormouſly fend x zinſ 

the Precepts of it, and that in thoſe things wherein K K 

wear of God was mainly concerned, 2s is moſt plain in the 
frequent and groſs Idolatry: Which we are not ſo to unde 

ſtand, us though they whol'y caft off the worſhip of h. my 

God, but their /uperinauced (as the Samaritans did) the 

worfoip of Heathen Idels with that of the God ot 1/rad. Yu 

when the revolt grew ſo great and dangerem that it wh 

ready to ſwaltow up the trur wor ſbip of God, unleſs ſome; 

parent evidence were given of the falſity of*thoſe Heath 
mixtures, and further confirmation ot the treth of th 
eſtabliſhed Religion, it pleaſed God ſometimes to ſend'ly 
Prophets on this peculiar w/ſſage to the mein iaſtrumenti i 

this revolt : As is moſt conlpicuous in that dangetroù 

ſign of Jeroboam, when be out of a Politick ed ſet up. bs 
twoCalves in oppoſirion to the Temple at Fernſalem ;, wi 

therein it was the more dangerous in that in all probaby 

be deſigned not the alteration of the worſhip itſelt , but t 

Kine 12, Habliſßment of it in Dan and Bethel. For his istenf . 
& 27. not in drawing of the people from the 'worſb;p of God, but 
from his 1 at Peraſalem, which was contrary to bs 

deſign of Cantoni ting the King dow, and taking the grend 

» © fhareto himſelf, Now that God might confirm bis pug 

U faith in this dangerous jandi ure of time be ſends 8 F 
= to Bethel, bo by the working of preſent miracles there, wi 
King. 13. , ; | c { * 
1. the renting the Altar, and withering of Jeroboams hand, 
manifeſt ro them that theſe Altars were diiÞleoſing toy 

and that the rrue place of worſdip was at Peraſalem. Son 

King. 18, that famous fire-Ordeal for trying the truth of Religion 
35. tween Ce and Bu upon mount Ca#met by Elijah," 

was pleaſed in a mirac ulous way to give the moſt 15 


teſt. mony to the truth of his own wor ſhip, by cauſing a fire 
come down from Heaven and conſume the ſacrifice, by 
the Prieſf of Baal were confounded, and the people = 
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in the belief of the only trut Cod; for preſently u 

— of this miracle the people fall on their face; A dy. 
The Lord he is God, the Lord be is God. 
ſee what clear evidence is given to the truth of that religion 
which is attefed with a power of miracles. Thus the wi 
of Sarept« which was in the Counrry of Eider, was brought to 
believe Elijab to be a true Propbet by his raifing up her ſox 
to life. And the woman ſaid to Elijab, Now by this I know 


20T 


Wheteby we plainly 1K'ng 18. 
39. 


that tho art 4 man of God, and that the Word of the Lord by 1King 17. 


tbo wonth is trath. So we lee how Naaman was convinced 
ol the ty ne God by bis miraculous cure in Fordan by the ap: 
peintwent of Eliſha, Behold now I know that there is no Cod in 
all the earth but in Iſrael. By which inftances it is demon- 

that either the faith of all theſe perſons was bit upon 
wah und inſufficient grounds, or that a power of wiracles is 
in evident confirmation of the trathᷣ of that religion which is 
ſhed by tbem. For this we fee was the great end for 
which God did improve any of his Propbers to work wira- 
tht, viz. to be as an evident demonſtration of the truth of 
what was revealed by him. So that this power of miracles 
I dot meerly a motive of credsbility, or a probable inducement 
to-remove prejudice from the perſon» as many of our Divines 
but it doth contain an evident demonſtration to com- 
wen ſenſe of the truth of that religion which is confirmed by 
them | ; 


And thus we aſſert it to have been in the caſe of Aſoſes, 
the truth of whoſe meſſage was arreſted both among the 
Egyptians and the Iſraclites by that power of miracles 
which be had. But herein we have the great Patrons 
of Moſes our greateſt enemies, vi. the preſent em; who 
by reaſon of their exwity to the doctriae of Chriſt which was 
aneſied by un parallel d miracles, are grown veryrhy of the 
agument drawn from thence ; In fo much that their great 
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2 Kings 5. 
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$. 16. 


Doctor Maimonides layes down this for a confident Maxim De fund. 


Lr 
taalise did not believe in Moles owr Maſter for the ſake of / 1. 


the wiracles which ht wrought. Did they not? the more 
Ar for thew „ and if they did, the more ſbawe for this 
rear Rabbi chus to bely them. wn the reaſon he gives for 
4 | D it 
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it is, becauſe there may remain ſome ſuſp̃ition in ones 
that all miracles may be wrought by a power of Magichs 
' Incantation : Say you ſo? what, when Aoſes confounde 
all the Magicians. in e/£gypt , and made themſclves why 
were the moſt canning in theſe things contels, It wasthy 
finger of God, and at laſt give out as not ab/e to fard before 
Moſes ? might one ſtill /afpett all this to be done byg 
Magical power I Creaat ade Ape dla, Nox ego. This 
much like what another of their Doctors (ayes, whom they 
call che Divine Philoſopher, that Eliſha bis raiſing the chill 
to life, and caring Naawmant leproſie; and Danieli eſcani 
the Lyons, and Jonas out of the Whales belly, might all com 
to paſs by the influence of the ſtars, or by Pythoniſm, 
Very probable ! but it is moſt tre which Yortiue ther 
obſerves of the Jews, nibil non ung aciſi mi mortalium fing 
ne cog ant ar agnoſcere virtate ac digito quaſs ipfina Dei qu 
noſtrum effeciſſe miracula ſua, All their detign in this;y 
| only to elevate the miracles of our bleſſed Saviour, and to 
| derogate all they can from the belief ot them. Hence they 
| tell us that nathing is ſo eaſie to be done as miracles ; the 
meer recital of the tetragranimaton will werk wonders, und 
that by this Jeremiah and our Saviewr did all their miracks: 
| Tr is well yet chat he did no more then ove of their on x 
phets had done before him; but where I wonder do we re 
that ever the pronouncing of four letters raiſed one from the 
dead who bad lain four dayes in the grave ? or by whit 
power did Chriſt raiſe himſelf from the dead, (which wasthe 
greateſt miracle of all)? could his dead body pronownce the 
/ titragrammaton to awaken its ſelf with? But aimed 
furgher tells us, that che wiracies which Afoſes wrought 
Among the Iſraelites were meerly for meceſſity, and not 
, to prove the truth of bis Divine commiſſion, tor which be 
inſtanceth in dividing the red ſea, the raining of Mauna, ul 
the d:ftr nition of Corab and bus complices: But ſetting afide 
that theſe two latter were the smwediare hand of God and ua 
miracle: done by Moſes, yet it is evident that the intim of 
them was to manifeſt a Divine preſence among them; andin 
the tryal of Corab, Moſes appeals to Gods immediate Prove 
dence to manifeſt whether G, bad immediately . 


Abe. l. 1. 
cap. 18. 
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bim or no- For it irevident by the tet that the main 
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ethey laid againſt Afoſes was ambition and »ſxrpation; Numb 16. 
13 


hie ſmal thing, ſay they, that then haſt brought ws up on 
of « Land that flweth with milk, and honey , 40 kill u inthe 
wild neſs; exce't thou make thy ſelf altogether @ Prince over 
w? Whereby it is evident they choughe that Afojes acted 
out of a private deſign, and ajmed-at his own honenr and 
authority, which was an imputation of the hig beſt nature 
that could be adedged againſt him. Now ſee how Moſes 
proceed; to clear himſelf, ( which is ſufficient to ſtop the 
wwth: of theſe incredulow Jews) for he layes the greateſt 
evidence of his Divine commsſſion upon a preſent miracle, 


And Moſes ſaid, Hereby ſhall ye know that the Lord hath V. 28,29 


ſent me to do all theſe werks; for I have not done them of mine 
own mind, If theſe men dye the common death of all men, then 
the Lord hath not ſent me, & c. Can any thing be more plain 
then that che only intent of this miracle was to make it ap. 
rar that Meſes took not his office upon him, but was imme 
battly ſent and imployed by God in what he did. But that 
which will put an end to this controverſie, is, Gods giving 
Moſer a power to work, miracles for that very end that the 
Iſraelites ſhould believe him, Exoaw 8.8, 9. And can we 
think they would have ever left Egypt as they did and 
followed Moſes into the wilderneſs , unlels they had been 
fully convinced he was a deliverer lent from God ? It is tre 
chat which the Fews ſpeak ſo much of) the fatio in monte 
Sins was a great confirmation both to their own faith and 
to Moſer his, according to what God had told him, Exod. 
3.12, but yet it follows not hence they had no firm bottom 
for their faith to ſtand on before (for then they might have 
been drowned in the red ſea as well as the /£gyprians) but 
Gd knowing their incredulity and readineſſe to diſobey his 
Law, did at the promwl/gation of it reftifie to their eyes and 


tainly was on: of the greateſt miracles of all; and therefore 
to oppoſe tha to the evidence that is produced by miracles, 
u only to oppoſe a power of working wiracles to a power of 
ding them. So vain and empty then, ſo falſe and falacious, 
yea 10 direltHy contrary to hel 3 is that Axiom — 
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t his own preſence in the widſt of them. And this nn. 9.9. 
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the ewt, Propbetia weritas non confirmatar miraculic : fy 
miracles are ſufficient evidences of Divine revelation. in 
whom God imployes to al but ſach as are reſolved not to þ 
lieve them; and as one well ſaith, Pertinacie nul umym 
dium poſuit Deu; never works miracles te convinces. 
ftinate Atheiſts and wilful Infidels, This now is tbe firlt cc 
wherein miracles are to be expefted, which is, when God im 
ployes any upon an extraordinary meſſage, to be as Cridentialyy 
confirm their Divine commiſſion. 


CHAP 
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ch. The Divine Amtbority of the Scriptures aſſerted, 
CHAP. VII. Har 
L 
The eternity of the Law of Moſes diſcuſſed. 


The ſecond caſe wherein miracles may be expelled, when 4 


Divine poſitive Law i to be repealed, and another way of 
wor ſhip eftabliſhed in ſtead of ir. The poſſibility in general 
of a repeal of a Divine Law aſſerted, the particular caſe of 
- the Law of Moſes diſpated againſt the Jews : the matter of 
that Law proved, not to be immmably obligatory ; becauſe 
the ceremonial precepts were required not for themſelves, 
but for ſome further end; that, proved from Maimonides bi 
confeſſion : the precepts of the Ceremonial Law frequently 
difpenſed with while the Law was in force. Of the Paſſe- 
wer of Hezekiab, and ſeveral other inflancer. It ts not 
' inconfiſtent with the wiſdom of G94 to repeal ſuch an eſt a- 
bliſhed Law. Abravanels arguments anſwered. Of the 
perſeRtion of the Law of Moſes, compared with the Goſpel. 
Whether God hath ever dec lared he wonld never repeal the 
Law of Moſes. Of adding ts the precepts, Of the ex- 
prefſions ſeeming to imply the perjetwity of the Law of 
Moles. Reaſon; «ſigned why thoſe expreſſions are wſed, 
though perpetuity be not implyed. The Law of Moles nat 
built upon mmmtable reaſon, becauſe many particular pre- 
cepts were founded upon particular «ccaſions, as the cuſtoms 
File Zabii; any ceremonial precepts thence deduced out of 
Maimonides, and becanſe ſuch a tate of things was fore> 
told, with, which the obſervation of the Ceremonial Law 
world be inconſiſtent. That, largely diſcovered from the 
Prophecies of the Old Teſtament. 


Now come to the ſecond caſe wherein wiracles may be 
juſtly expected, which is, when ſometlung which hath been 
bifert eſtablifoed by Divine Law, & 10 be repealed, and ſome 
ther way of — to he ſet wp in ſtead of it. Two things 
are very neceſſary to be Paten to for the clearing of this 
.ropoſirion ; firſt, Whether a Law once eftabliſbed by God hin- 
ſelf be capable of 4 repeal , _— What neceſſity there . 
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of miracles te manifeſt Gods intention of repealing a forme 
Law. ILheſe two contain the main foundation of the 


' diff ure between the Jews and us, .viz, Whether the Law of 


Moſes was ever to be laid aſide, and whether the miracle of 
our bleſſed Savioww were ſufficient evidences of Gods intra 
by him to repeal the former Law eſtabliſhed by Moles ? I be. 
gin with che ft, Whecher a Divine Law in general, or the 
Lew of Moſes in particular, may be abrogated Or repealed, 
after Cod bimſelf hath made it evident that the prowa/gatin 
of it was from biwſelf. This muſt be confeſſed the frog 
and moſt plaufble pita the preſent Jews bave for their Juj. 
deliiy; and therefore the eternity of the Law of AMoſu u 
made by them one of the fundamental articles of their 


. ſent Creed, and is pleaded ſor with the greateſt ſabriley by 


their great R. Abravanel, who ſpends his whole 13. C 


dt capite fides upon it : but with what ſucceſs, will be ſeen in 


our clearing of ir, There are but three things can be ſuppe 
ſed as the grounds why a Law once promulged by Get din: 
ſelf, ſhould not be capable of repeal; and thoſe are eicher 
firſt, Becauſe the things themſelves commanaed in that Ly 
are of ſuch a nature, that they are not capable of bring difhew 
ſed with : Or ſecondly, That it i not conſiſtent with the wiſe 
dom of God to repeal a Law once eſtabliſbed : Or thirdly, Thu 
the reaſon of the” Law continuing alwayes the ſame, it would a. 
gue mutability in God to re vote that Law, and eftabliſh anothy 
inſtead of it It we can therefore demonſtrate, that the mar: 
ter of the Law of Moſes i of a piſotive and mmtable nature that 
it is ſuitable to the wiſdom of God to alter it, and that ſufficien 
account in reaſon may be given for the alteration of it, then 
there can be no imaginable »eceſſicy that a Law once having 
God for his Author, muſt therefore derive from him an eternd 
and immutable obligation. 

Firſt then as to the matter of the Law; and here it muſt be 
ſuppoſed, that in the matter of controverſie between us and 
the ee, thequeſtion is not of any of thoſe things which 
are therefore commanded, becauſe they are intrinſecally good, 
as the precepts of the natwral or moral Law, but of thoſe things 
which are therefore only good, becauſe God command; them, 


i. e. things weerly poſitive, whoſe worth and value _—_ not 
rom 
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from the intris ck, Weight of the thin, but from the cxter* 
| preſs Of divine authority upon them. Now it is no que= 

u on either hand whether God may require theſe things or 

90, nor. whether theſe things will be acceptable unto Goa, 
ſo long as he requires them; bat whether, when once re- 
wired, the obligation o them can never ceaſe, Such kind 
of phings among the Jews we ſuppole all the rites and cere- 
wenies of the Law to be; viz. circnmetſion, ditinftion of 
weats and days, cuſtoms of r and ſuch like, and 
whatever other Laws reſpected them 8s a diſtinſt and pecu- 
lier Common wealth, All theſe we ſay are ſuch as do not 
carry an 5wmutable obligation along with them; and that on 
theſe accounts. 

Firſt, Becanſe theſe things are not primarily required for 
thew/elves, but in order to ſome further end, Things that 
arerequired upon their 6wn account, carry an iadiſpenſable 
obligation in them to their performance; but where things are 
ummandtd not for themſelves, but the Legi ſlater doth ex- 
;reſ+ ſome particular grounds of requiring them, there the 
al and intention of the Legiſlator is the weaſnre of their 
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gation. To which purpoſe Maimeonides excellently ſpeaks hre ve 
when he ſaith, That the particular manncy of worſhip awigng vocb. 5. 3. 
the Jews, 4s ſacrifices and oblations, were ſecundum intentio- c. 32+ 


nem ſecundam Dei, Gods ſecondary intention and defogn ;, but 
ahr. invocation, and the like, were nearer Gods primary in- 
textios : Now, ſaith he, for the firſt, they are no furt her ac · 
ceptable to Cod, then as all the circumſtances of time, place, 
al perſons are obſerved, which are preſcribed by God himſelf , 
but the latter are acceptable in any perſon, time, or place. And 
fu this cauſe, ſaith he, it A that we find the Prophets often re- 
proving men for the ix too great ſedulity in bringing oblations, 
and inculcating this to the m, that God did not intend theſe as 
. al inſtances of his worſhip , and that God did not 

— theſe things. SO 1 Sam. 15. 22. Behold, to obey is 
letter then ſacri ſice, and to hear ken, then the fat of rams: Iſa. 
1. 11. To what purpoſe n the multitude of your ſacri ſicts unto 
we? ſaith the Lord. And eſpecially Jerew..7. 22,23. For 4 
ſake net to your Fatbers, nor commanded them in rhe day that 


[brought them forthont' of the: Land of n, concern, 


urnt- 


— 
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barnt-efferings ; but this thing I commanded them, ſaying, 
Obey my voyce, and I will be your Cod, and ye ſhall be my 

Of which words Afaimonider faith , Scrum mover 
omnibus , quor mibi videre ant audire contigit z For, in 
they, bow can it be that God did not command them concery- 
ing ſacrifices, when great part of the Law is about them? fy 
Maimonides well reſolves the doubt thus, That Gods pri 
intention, and that which he chiefly locked at was, Obe 
but Goas intention in ſacrifices and oblations, was only to tea 
them the chief thing, which was obedience, This then is ofthe 
number of thoſe things which are ſpoken abſelutely, but 
be underſtood comparatively, as, I will have mercy and 
ſacrifice. My dofrine is not mine, but his that ſent me. It 
not you that ea K, but the holy Ghoſt, & c. So that we ſetil 


the goodnefſe which is in theſe rhinge ; is conveyed inty 


chem by that which is wer goed, which is obedience, u 
God did never regard the performance of thoſe Law wn 
further then as it was an expreſſion of obedience , and it un 
conjoyned with thoſe other moral duties which were moi 
agreeable to the Divine nature, And in this ſenſe men u 
derſtood that difficalr place, Ezek. 20.25. And 7 2 
cονο⁰το X79 D' pn Hatater that were not good, i. e. fay they, 
comparatively with theſe things which were ſimply andy 
themſelves good; to which purpoſe they give this rule, A 
quid neg atur intfſe alicui, quod alterins comparatione exif 
matur cæig aum. But I rather think that which the Chalder f 
rapbraſt ſuggeſts, and others explain further, to be the 
meaning ot that place, viz. that by the precepts that were 
good, is meant the cru and tyrannical impoſition; of thelt 
enemies God for their fins did deliver them over to, whid 
were far from being acceptable ro them, which is frequent) 
the ſenſe of grodin Scriprare. Thus we fee one reaſon wh 
the cere mmi ai preceprs do not in themſelves imply an ian. 


table obligation betcanſe they are not commanded ſot then 


ſelves, but in order to a further end. 

Becanſe God hath frequemily di ſpenſed with the ceremmad 
precepts when they were in greateſt force, if the end of is 
conld be attained without them. Thus the preceps of Cirtaw 
cifrow ſlept during the {ſraclites rravels in the wi 


cy "The Truth of Scripture» Hiſtory aſſerted. 
Thus David eat of the ſhew breed, which is expreſly forbid- 


guiſhin between the bread of confeſſion in the Euchariſti. 
Feria, mentioned Le vit. 7. po the proper —— 
brad. Now they ſay, David eat only of the firſt, and not 
ofthe ſecond ; but this is gloſſa Aurtlianenſit, which over- 
throws the Text; for it is expreſly ſaid, that the groand 

the Prieſt gave him holy bread, was beciuſe there was 
war there but g Y ON? the few bread, 1 Sam. 21. 6. A 
like violation of the Law without reproof , is commonly 
ſuppoſed by the ew to have been in the ſiege of Pericho, 
viz, in the caſe of the Sabbath. But it is more plain in that 
Anmalons Paſſeover obſerved by H:z+khiah, which many of 
the er themſelves acknowledpe was not obſerved as the 
ficond Paſſeover provided by the Law to be celebrated on the 
14 day of the /econd mont h by thoſe who were debarred of the 


V for their {gal wacleanneſs , but they ſuppoſe it to have Numb. 9. 


deen inte aded for the /ege! Paſſeover; only becauſe the fonr- 
tewh of Niſus was paſſed before the fan i ßeatios of the 


denin the Lem; the Fews think to evade this by diſtin- Eg. 
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Temple was finiſhed, left they ſhould celebrate none at all » Chron, 
that year , they tell us that Hezehiah with the conſent of 79: 17. 


the Rulers , did make an Intercalation that year of a whole 
wwth, and ſo Niſan was reckoned for the ſecond Adar, 
and iar for Niſa», from whence they ſay that Hez:hiah 
didintercalate Niſanin Niſan, that is, added ano her Ni- 


ſe to the fiſt. But where do we read any ſuch thing per. ,. Selden. 


e Anno ci- 


mittedin the Law as the celebrating the firſt Paſſcever the wh Jud. 


14 of the ſecend month! Bur granting that it was obſer. 
wed a8 a ſecond Paſſcover , becauſe of the want of legal ſan- 
fifieation both in Prieſts and people ; yet we find great irre- 
malariries in the obſervation of it, for it is expreſly ſaid, 
That 4 multitude of the prople had not cleanſed themſelves, 


cap. 9s 


Jit they did eat the Paſſeover otherwiſe than it was written, , Chron 
And pet it is ſaid upon *Hezchiab's prager, that the Lord x, 18. 


bearkened to Hezekiah, aud braled every one. So that we ſee 


God himſelf did diſpenſe with the Arit ceremonial precepts v: 210. 


of the Lew, where men did look after the main and ſabſtar- 
— i of the wor ſbip God required from them. Nay God 
f 


hath expreſly declared bis own will ro diſpenſe with 
Ee the 
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the ritual and ceremonial Law, where it comes to — 
in competition with ſuch things as have an internal g 
in them, when he ſaith, be deſired mercy , and not ſacriſn 
Hoſ. C. 6, and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offeringy. Thy 
we plainly ſee that the ceremonial Law, however stin x 
was, did yield as to its obligation, when any thing that wy 
oral, Rood in competition with it. And ſo the e- then, 
ſelves ſappoſe an open wv.o/ation of the jadicial Law ty 
| have been in the hanging up of Sauli Sons a long time tog 
1 Sam, 21. ther, directly contrary” ro Dear. 21. 23. which they co 
95 10. ceive to have been from the 16 of Niſey, to the 17 o 
Murcleſvan, which is as much as from our M. ch to 
tember, whereas the Law ſaith expreſly, that the bod) of un 
that is hanged, ſhall not remain all nig hi apen the tree, but thu 
fralt in ary wiſe bury him that day. Oae of the Jewiſh Rb 
Not. in 4- biet, as G. Vorſtius tells us, is ſo troubled at this, that l 
brav. c. 13. wiſheth that place in Samuel expunged out of Scripture, thi 
the Name of God might be ſanctified. But whether this were 
done 119177) \B % by the command of the Qracle, or ns, 0 
whether only by a general permiſſion, we fee it was ace 
tuble unts God; for upon that the Gibeonites famine wis ren 
ved, and God wat intreated for the Land. Thus we have on 
proved, that there is nosmmutable and indiſpenſable abligatia 
which ariſe; h from the thing themſelves. 5 
$. 4. Secondly, it is no wayes inconſiſtent with the wid 
God, to repeal ſuch a Law when once eſtabliſbed. The may 
argument of that learned R. Aoravanel, whereby he woull 
15 Ana eſtabliſh the eternity of the Law of Aoſes, is ferched ſron 
#4 Ce 13* hence, That this Law was the reſult, of the wiſdom. of Gul, 
who knows the [nitableneſs of things he appoints ta the andi 
appoints them for, as God hath appointed bread to bt the ful 
of mans body: New we are not to enquire why God hath ax 
pointed bread and ne other thing to be the ford of man; nomm, 
. ſaith he, are we to e,quire why d hath appointed thu L 
rat her than another ſor the A Th foul but we are to of 
contented with the counſels of God, though we underſtand ne 


the reaſons of them. This is the ſubſtance of that argument, 
which he more largely deduceth. To which we anſwer, that 
' his argument holds good for obedience to all Gods poſitive pr 
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of what kind or nature ſoe ver they be, ſo long as we 
know their ob/;gation to continue; but all the queſtion is, 
Whether every p:firive precepe mult al way continue to oblige, 
And thus far his ſiilitude will hold good, that whatever 
Gd doth comwand, we are to look upon it to be as neceſſary to 
our ſour , as bread to our bodies; but hence it follows not 
thac our ſow/z maſt be alwayes beld to the ſame poſti ve pre- 
an, any more than our bodies to the ſame kind of food, 
Nay, as in our bodies we find ſome kind of foodalwayes neceſ- 
ſoy, but the kind of it to alter according to age, health, and 
conftitmtions , ſo we ſay ſome kind 0! Divint revelation is al» 
ways neceſſary ; but God is graciouſly pleaſed to temper it 
according to the age and growth of his people; ſo be. fed 
them as with mill in their nonege, with a ritual and ceremo- 
nd Law, and trained them up by degrees under the N«r- 
ſery Of che Prophets, till the Charch was grown to age, and 
th:n Ged fed it with the ſtrong meat which is contained in 


body revelation of his will by the Gofþel of his Sen. And 


therein was abundantly ſeen Gods meg oel, Dis war 
riegared wiſdom, that he made choice of ſucb excef:nt and 
pripertionable wajes to bis peoples capacity to prepare them 

adnally for that ful and compleat revelation which was re» 
lerved for the time of the appearance of the true M i in 
theworld. For can any thing be more plain than — gradual 
progreſs of Divine revelation from the beginning of the 
mri That fair reſemblance and portraiture of God bim- 
ſelf, and hi will upon ha word (if I may ſo expreſs it) had 
its uni work laid upon mans firſt Apoſtacy, in the promiſe 


inthe times of the Patriarch; but it had its oxteggzeie, it 
we badowed out the moſt in the typical and ceremonial Law, 
bar was never filed up to the life, nor had its per ſect Zug gi , 
ul the Son ot C himſelf appeared unto the world, It 
then it be inconfiftent with the wiſdom of God to add any 
thing to the Lew of Moſes, why not to the revelation mace 
io Adam or the Patriarch? or eſpecially to the ſeven pre- 
«pt of Neab , which they ſoppoleto have been given to a | 
wakind after the food? If it were not repugnant to the 
nim of Cod to — rituals and ceremonials to mo- 
C3 rals 


made; Cen. 3. 15. whereon ſome further lines were drann 
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als and natwralr, why ſhall it be to take down the tet 
folds of Ceremonies, when Gods ſpiritual Temple, the Chyy 
of Gedis come to its full height ? Is there not more 
that yitwals ſhould give place to ſui ſtantials, than that fg 
ſhould be ſ#perinduced to moral: ? 

There are only two things can be pleaded by the tm 
why it ſhould be more rep to the wiſdom of Gut y 
add to the Law of Moſes, than to any former revelatis 
which are the greater perf+&5e they ſuppoſe to be in this, 
velation above others, and that God in the promnulgatio 0 
it did expreſs that he would ever alter it. But both thy 
are manifeſtly defectivt and inſufficient in order to the w 

for which they are prodaced. For firſt, what evidence; 
there that the Law of Moſes contained ſo great per 
init, as that it was not capable of having any addition; mb 
to it by God bimſelf? We ſpeak not now of the perfeiin i 

pf. 19.10. the Meral Law, which it is granted contained in it th 
foundation of all poſitive precepts ,, for this we never tommꝶm 
tor the abrogation of, but the vital Law is that we meddy 
with; and is it peſible any men ſhould be ſo litilt befriend 
by reaſon as to think this to be the atmoſt =_ of what Gu 
could reveal to the wor/d 25 to the way of his own er 
| Let any indifferent rational perſon take the precepti of th 
| Seipel, and lay them in the balance with thoſe of the Cem: 

| "ial Law, and if he makes any ſcrwple of deciding on u 

| fide the over- eight yes, we may bave cenſe to 1 

forſaken of that little reaſon which gave him the . « 

wan. Let but the fifth of Manben be laid againſt th 

whole book of Leviticws , and then ſee whether contain; th 

more excellent precepts , and more ſuitable to the Dun 

nature ? | ſpeak not this to diÞarage any thing which bl 

once God for the Author of it, but to let us ſe how far 6 

was from the neceſſity of natural agents to act to the h 

of his frength in that diſcovery of his Will. God is wiſe 

well as righreoms in all bis wayes ; as be can command gui 

but what was jaſt; ſo he w command thing bur whats 
goed, nay rxcellent in its kind. But though all the Stun 
de inthe ſame ſrmament, yet one Star differs from anothwri 
glory; though they may be ell pearls, yer ſome may be nm 
enen 
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gien than others are, every place of holy Scripture may 
haye its Crowngbut ſome may have their aurtola, à greater 
excellency, a fuller and larger capacity than the ether hath , 
every parcel of Divine revelation may have ſome perfection 
in its kind, yet there may be ſome monſtra perfectionu in 
$caliger: expreſſion, that may far earvy the glory and excel- 
lucy of the reſt, Can we think the mito and umbrages of the 
Law could ever oft ſo glorious a light as the San of righte- 
ouſneſs himſelf in hs Meridias elevation? As well may we 
think a dark, ſbN paſſage more magnificent and glorious than 
the moſt Princely Pallace, A picture drawn in Charcoal 
more exquiſite and curious than the lines of Apelles, ſome 
imperfett rudiments more exact and accurate than the moſt 
elaborate work, 85 go about tO compare the Law of Moſes 
with the Goſpel of peſus Chriſt in point of excelleney and 
gerfeSion. Let the per- then boaſt never ſo much ot cheir 
grad Maſai cus, and how much it exceeded the degree of re- 
vilation in othet Prophets, we know if his /ight be compared 
with what the Goſpel communicates, Aoſes himſelf ſaw but 
4s in 8 glaſs darkly, and not in ſpeculs Iucido, as the ts are 
wont to ſpeak, We honour Afoſgs much, but we have 
karnt to honour him at whoſe rransfignration he was preſent 
ore ; neither can that be rhowg ht any diſparagement to him 
who accounted the reproacbes of Chrijt greater riches than the 
treaſures of pt. 

But it may be, though the Law in its ſelf be not ſo abſolutely 
perfeft, yet God may have declared he will never alter it, and v, 6, 
then it iu not conſiſtent with Divine wiſdom to repcal is, Very 
true: God will never alter what he hath ſaid, be will not; 
bat where is it that be hath thus bound up himſelf? Is it in 
that noted place to this purpoſe, Thou ſhalt not add thereto, 
ur diminiſh from it. So indeed Aſaimenides argues; but 
therein more like a e than bimſelf; and yet one of his De fa 


Deut. 12. 


own Nation therein far more in gen uous than he, gives a molt 4g. C. 5... 


ſufficient anſwer to it, which is K. Fo. Alle, whole words tin 
ine thus produced by Vorſtiu and others; The Seriprare gu 
edmonifſheth u, that Wwe ſhould not add to, nor diminiſi from 
Cod commands according to our o wills, but what hinders, 
lth be, bat God himſelf r to h own wiſdom add 

E3 or 
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or diminiſh what he pleaſeth? But ate they in good eataeſ 
when they ſay, God bound up himſelf by this ſpeech ? betet 


cime then all the Prophetical revelations among the uw? 


did theſe add nothing to the Law of Moſes, which was v 
much the wil of God, when revealed by them, as any th 
was revealed by Mecſes himſelf? or will they ſay that d 

thoſe things were contained for the ſubſtance in the Law of 
Moſes, as to what concerned practice? very true; but 
not in the Ceremonial, but in the Moral Law, and fo we ſhill 
not {tick to grant that the whole duty of man may be te- 
duced to that. Bat if adding to the precepts be the dving of 
Gedi commands in anotber way than be hath preſcrib:d, and 
diminiſhing from them be meerly not ts do what God hath con- 
manded, as ſome conceive, then theſe words are ſtill more 
remote trom the ſenſe affixed on them by the incredulow 
fert. For why may not God himſelf add to his own Law, 
or alter the form of them, although we are a/wayes bound 
directly to fokow Gods declared will ? May not God enlarge 
his ow Wil, and bring bis Scholars from the radiment: of 
their-#onage to the higher knowledge of thoſe who are fol 
grown? or muſt the world of neceſſity do that which the v4 
Rowan ſo much abhorred, ſene/cere in elementis, wax gray is 
learning this A,B,C? or was the Cerewonial Law | ke the 
China-Charatters, that the world might ſpend its age in 
conning of them? But it appears that there was no other 
meaning in that ſtrict prohibition, than that men ſhould not 
of their own heads, offer to find out new wayes of worſbig, u 
Jerobeaw, d d but that Gods revelation of his own wii in il 
its different degrees, was to be the adequate rule of the w 

and parts of his own worſbip. And 1 would fain know of 
the Fews, whether their ow ſervere and ftrift prohibitions of 
things not at all forbidden in the Law of God, and that on 
areligious account, a r 11D 4 benedary to the Lit, 
come not nearer the adding to Gods Law, than Gods own fur- 


tber declaration of his wil doth > All the 4; ate then muſt 


be, not whether God may add to his own Law, bu: whether 


the Geiel be a probibited addition to the Law of Moſer, 
that is, whether it be only the invention of men, or it be the 
expreſs declaration of the wil of Ged? As to which contro- 


4 | verſie, 
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verſie, he is no true Cbriſian who dare not yeadily joyn 
iſe with them, and under ake to prove by all the argaments 
by which they believe the Law of Moſes to bave been of 
Divine revelation, that the Goſpel of Chriſt is aclear mani - 
f.ftxtion of the Will of God. But of that afterwards, 

From hence it is evident that God bath not by this place 
tyed up himſelf ſrom any further wanifiſtation of Bis mind 
beyond the Law of Moſes, But it may be they may put 
greater confilence in thoſe expreſſi:ns which ſeem neceſſgrily 
toinp'y a perpet al and wnaltirable ebligation' in the Law 
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of Moſes: For, ſii h rhe late learned Rabbi Man- ſſe B r Concil. is 
Ira, If by ſuch expreſſions as thoſe ave uſed in Scripture Tevit. 9. 5. 


which ſcem to import the perpetmi'y of the Law of Moſes, 
ſomrwhat elſe hu be meant then they ſtem to pre; what 
tid Moſes and the Prophits in uſing them but lay a ſtumbling 
black in the wayes of men , whereas they might have ſpoken 
clearly and told us. there ſhould a time come When the Cere mo- 


nial Law ſponld cblige no * ? This being a charge of ſo 


bigh a »«t#re, muſt not be di/miſſed without a particular en- 
quiry into the expreſſions which are the greund and reaſon of 
it. The p' aces molt inſiſted on by the t, are Deut. 29.29. 


Thing: which are revealed belong to u and ts ony cbildres 


dy for ever, So Levit. 23. 14. the precept of offering 
the f.. fruits is there called DYY PN ft. inte for ever; 
and that of the Paſſeover, Exodus 12, 17. where the ſame 
expreſſion is uſed, From hence they infer that no alteration 
can happen as to the ecremonial Law ſince Cod bimſelf hath 
declared that it ſhall comtinne for ever. To this common 


argument of the Jews, it is in general replyed that the ver 


in which the main force of the argument ly es, doth not carry 
wich it an abſolute perpetuity, but it iſignifies 2ccording to 
the ſabj / & it is joyned with. So when it is applyed to Gad, 
it ſign ſies erernity, not ſo much from the meer iht. 
of the word, as from the neceſſary exiſtence of he Divine 
nature. Thence Maimonides bimſelf can ſay, Proinde ſci- 


edu eſt, quod O lam non nec ſſaris ſigniſicet aters it ati, 3h, N. 
ſe ei con jung atur Bd ( vel ) iague vel poſt illud ut voch p. 2. 


lam vasd, wel ante Ad Olam. 
bath no certainty at all in it, as appears from his calloctian 


of. 


Although this rule of bis c. 28. 
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of it, whieh is b:canſe it in ſaid, P/al, 10. 10. The Lord 
& King, O lam vaed, for ever and ever : but, as ſaid already, 
that it 15 not from the fgnification of the word, but the nat 
of the thing. And it u moſt plain in Scripture that dy i 
ſo far from implying a neceſſary perpetwiry, that it is applyd 
to ſuch things as can have no long duration, 8s Exod. 21.6, 
and he ſoall ſerve him oy gyy that is (as the pe. themſelys 
expound it) to the next Fubilee, though it were near or far if, 
So x Sam. 1.22, Where Samuel is laid to abide before the 
Lord fy my for ever, where we find Maimonides bis Ad 
"Olamin a ſenſe very far ſhort of eternity; this is ſo plain, that 
the formerly cited R. 7oſejh Albo doth in rerms conteſs it, 
and produceth a multitude of other places to the ſame p. 
poſe. For which, though he be ſufficiently cenſured by his 
Brethren, yet we may ſee there may be ſome ingenuity left 
ins Jewiſh Rabbi, even in the grand diſpute concerning the 
eternity of the Law of Moſes. 2 | 
All the difficulty now is to aſſign ſome rational account 
why luch preceprs which God did not intend ſhould be 4. 
wayes obligatory, yet ſhould be enforced upon them in ſuch 
expreſſions which may ſeem at leaſt ro 5mploy a perpetuity, Ol 
which theſe may be given. Firſt, That theſe precepts u 
which theſe expreſſions are annexed, . ſhould net be looked on 4 
weer ambulatory Laws that did only concern them in thiir 
travels thorow the wilderneſs, and not continue obligate 
when they were ſettled in Canaan, For which purpole we 
are to obſerve, that though all the Zaws were given in ont 
body in the wilderneſs, yet the obligation to af of them (id 
not commence at the ſame time, neither were they to cn 
tinue for the ſame duration, theſe three ſorts of precejty 
may be ob/erv:damong them; firſt ſuch as concerned them 
only in their preſent condition, as that about the T abernach, * 
which was then a meveable Temple among them, ſuitable to 
their condition ; but when they were ſettled, God was to have 
a ſettled kguſe too. So, that precepe of going without ib. 
Camp, Deut. 23. 12. had an immediate reſþef to their pr 
regrination. Secondly, ſuch precepts as were given them, 
but they were not boxnd to perforwthem till their ſettlemem 
in Canaan, as driving ont the Canaaniter, Numb. 33. 52 


building 
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building the Temple in the place which God ſhomld chooſe, 
erefting judicatories in their ſeveral Cities, Chooſing 4 King, 
Kc. Thirdly, There were luch precepes as concern them 
where ever chey were, whether in the wilderneſs, or in Cana- 
a; now theſe are the precepts which are laid to be perpetual. 


This is the account given of it by H Gretins , but becaule pe i 
this may be lyabie to ſome exceptions, | therefore add, Al. chi. 
Secondly , That the reaſon of thole expreſſions being an- & 5. /- 7. 


nexed to the precepts of the Ceremonial Law, is, becauſe 
they were to continue obligatory till ſuch a remarkable period 

time came which ſhould alter the ſtate of things among them. 
And fuch a period of time the coming of the Meſſiæ is by 
themſelves /#ppoſ-4 to be, when in their famous computa. 
tion they make three Epocha's ; before the Law, under the 
Law, and the coming of the Mrffias. And it is evident yet 
by them, that they do ſtill expect a wonderful alteration of 
the State of things when the Mea comes; doth it not 
therefore itand to reaſon that Y ſhould be added to 
ſach things which were to continue till ſo great an alteration 
ſhould be on the coming of the Mei, eſpecially if the 
eming of che Ai ſſias had been deferd ſo long as they falſly 
ſuppole it ro be? But however, granting that a new ſeries 
of times or ogy is to commence from the Meſſias, there is 
very great reaſon why that expreſſion ſhould be added to 
thole rhings which were to continue as long as the atwyy did, 
i.e, till Mia came, uh ch we freely acknowledge. And 
in this ſenſe 1s OY often taken for ſach a duration of 
things which had ome remarkable period to conclude it, as 
i the caſe of the 7abilee in the ſervant men:ioned, and the 
ſpecial employment which God called Samsei to in his caſe, 
u to the event, or the end of his life in Hannah deſignation, 
when ſhe ſaid be ſhould attend upon che Lord tor ever. 
Thirdly, Theſe precepts are ſaid to endure for ever, which 
' would ſtill have continued obligatory, wnleſs God himſelf had 
altered the obligation of them, by 4 new revelation of bus will. 
For in this caſe it is moſt certain that all poßtive precepts 
coming immediate from God, do carry with chem an wnals 
terable obligation, unleſs the Legiſlator himſelf do in as 
mint a way repeal them as be did once eftablifo them, that 

Ff 
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is, in ſuch Law, which depend meerly upon Gods n 
and arbitrary will, For in this caſe Cod allows none to a 
any thing concerning his Laws ; but indiſpenſable abel 
ence is our duty till God bimſelf repeal his former Laws, A 
this we aſſirt to be the caſe in the Geſpel. So that it appem 
plainly that it implyes nothing inc en ſiſtent with the wiſg 
of God to repeal an eftabliſsrd poſirive Law , though fone 
expreſſions to prejudiced minds ſee m to imply a perpetzjy 
in it. 
We come therefore to the third thing which may make 
a poſitive Law unaltcrable, which is, when the reaſon of it x 
immutable; for then, ſay they, it would argue, matabiliy 
in God to repeal it. If we can therefore make it evident 
that the ceremonial Law was not eſtabliſhed on an in 
table reaſon, and that the yeraſos on which it was eſtabliſh. 
ed doth ſappeſe u flate of things to come, in which it ſhould 
expire, then there cannot be the leaſt pretenct of mwtabi 
in God on the repeal of fuch a Law. Firſt, That it wa 
not eftabliſhed npon an immutable reaſon + The immaride 
reaſon of a Law muſt either be fetched from the gu 
the things commanded, or the grounds of the eFabli/hing of 
it: we have already proved that the nature of the pe 
precepts of the ceremonial Law do not carry in them ani» 
trinſecal goodneſs. And bere the Sophiſtxy of the ein 
apparently Ai ſcovrred, that when they are preſſed with this, 
they take ſanctuary in the Decalegue, or ſome ſpiritual pre 
cepts, which comprehend in them the general foundarionof 
the Lew, 2s, Thou ſalt love the Lord thy God wit 
heart, &c, whereas theſe are very remote from the 
in controverſie, Which concerns not what precepts were 
ral in their Law, but what were purely ceremonial ; whi 
were ſo far from being fonnded on an immutable reaſon, t 
the particular occaſions of the giving of many of them, is 
particularly aſſigned by their own ter-; eſpecially in the 
main parts of the ceremonial worſvip of God among them, 
the rraſont of which Aaiomide: ſaith may be deduced from 
the cxſtomr of the Z abaiſts, rhe Ruowledge of whoſe opinion 
and cuſtoms, be tells us, is porta mages ad reddendas procey 
term canſas, giver much light to the Lew of Moſes; tad 
pare 


- 
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icalarly of bim(elf be ſaith, — — legum ral 
ane; of can{4 mibi innetuerint ex coguiene fides, rituum, c. 
cults Z abiorum; chat he came to the rigt under ſtand- 
ing of many os the Laws of Moſes by his knowledge in the 
rue and cuſtoms of theſe Zabaiſts, Granting therefore the 
athe ſs of this learned Rabbi, that the precepts of the Law 
had moſt of them a particalar reſpect to the [dolatrom cu- 
aw of theſe people; what will hence follow but only this, 
that the reaſon of the ceremonial precepts did reſpect the cuſtoms 
in t when they were gives, and fo are not foxnded upon an 
inwateble reaſon ? And the more the precepts. are whoſe tea- 
ſon is to be ſetched from hence, the more plain and evident is 
the thing we intend by it, viz. that the ceremonial Law i not 
founded upon an unalterable reaſon. 
Now trom this one head of the [dolatrow cuſtems of thoſe 
Nations about them, bath that earned Autbor deduced 
the re«/ons of very many of the moſt obſcure commands of 
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the ceremonial Law : As that concerning rounding the corners Lev. ig ay. 


of their heads, which Herodotus tells us was the caftons of the 


Arabians, and others of the Babylonian Priefts ; by both Y-Vol+ in 


which the Z «bis may be meant, the ſuperſtition of the Z a- 
bis being Chaldean , 8s I have ſhewed already, and their 
name, as ſome conceive, from Saba the ſon of Chu, whoſe 
poſterity were ſeated in Arabia, near to the red Sea ; and 
that which confirms this opinion, is, that the Sabeans did, as 
Phileftorgins faith, worſhip the Sun and Aoon, us the Z aba- 
if: did in Maimonides; and withall Roc hartus made it evi- 


rhas, poſſeſſed themſelves of the Connry of the Saber, 
whereby this originally Chaldaick ſuperſtitios might ſpread 
its ſelf in theſe parts near the confines of F adea, which might 
be the cauſe why all thoſe rices which were uſed by theſe 
Idelatrous people, are ſo ſeverely forbidden to the er: 
Ged ther eby ſetting up a wall of ſeparation between his peo- 
Me and the} Nations round about them, by making the ca- 
ſow; of the Fews almoit Antipodes to theirs, as thoſe of 
{apex are to them of China. Upon the ſame ground it is fup. 


poled that other preceps was made againſt wearing 4 garment Le. 15. 


af laats and wollen, becauſe the 1 Priefts uſed to go 
| Ff 2 ſe 


4 


P 


Mum. de 
Idol. c. 12, 


dent from Ftrabo, that ſome of the Babylonian called · Ger- =2 
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ſe cloathed, 8s — — tells us out of their books, an 


on ofa womans wearing the army of 4 


_ or like wiſe that probibsri 
* = 3* man,and a mani wearing the garments of a woman, is very pro, 
Deu. 22.5, bably ſuppoſed to have had its original from that 7dolamy 
cuſtem mentioned by the ſame Author, ut vir geſtet Pſi 

V. Selden mentum mulichre coloratum, quando ftat coram ſtella Veney, 
de Dii 5 ſinilitbr ut mulier induat loricam & arma bellica, quand: * 
1 coram ſtela Marti; but that Author doth᷑ not deny a iu. 
FE thee reaſon to be couched in it for the preſervation of public 
boneſty. Many other precepts are drawn from the {an 

fountain by that ſame Aathor, as the ſowing of di vers ſw 

Lev. 19. in the ſame ground; the forbidding the eating of the fruit i 
"9* their trees for the firſt three years after they came to Canu 

Lev. 19- that being the furtheſt time wherein the trees of their om 
*”* plantation would begin to bear in that Country. Now it 

was the cuſtom of ail thoſe 1delatrow people, that the fir 

time any tree did bear, part of the fruit was to be burnt up 

in an offering to the Idol, and the other part eaten in the 

Idol. tempie; or elſe they ſuppoſed their trees would newer 

proſßer: Now in oppoſition to this, God bids them bring the 

fruit of the fourth year to him, and eat of the fifth rhemſeluy, 

Lev. 19. {hat it may yield unto you the increaſe thertef. So the Jdole 
24) 25, lers threatned all parents that their children would never 
live, unleſs they cauſed them to paſſe thorough the fire ; tron 

which cuſtom. XMaimonides faith, ſome even in hu time would 

take the chilures that were new born, and move them up an 

down over a fire Wherein odoriferous ſmels were caſt: Thence 

, comes that ſtrict prohibition of giving the children to Me 
Lev. 20. lech, which was by that czſtom of paſſing thorough the fn 
2,3. To this ſame Head, the ſame Author refers that of nor eat 
Gen. 9. 4. ing the member of a living creature, which we render ff 
with the life thereof , which was forbidden, as he elſewhere 

tells us, rot only for aveiding craeliy but becauſe the He- 

More Ne- then Nations were wont in their Idolatrous Feaſts to takes 
roch. p. 3, member off from a livinlz creature, and eat it afterwards , and in 
cap. 48. them likewife he ſuppoſeth they uſed the boyling t be fleſb au 
the milk, together, which, ſaith he, beſides that it affords a wt 
greſſe nouriſhment, ſavours of their Idolatrous practices too: and 
therefore, ſaith he, it 1j obſervable that twice where this r. 
cept 
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V mentioned, it follows that of the ſolemn-appearaxce of 
the Males at Jeruſalem thrice a year, whereby it ſeems to 
he im:lyed., that this alt ion bad relation to ſome great ſo- 
unit. Theſe and ſeveral} other precepts of the Law 
of Moſer are deduced by that very learned Rabbi from 14s- 
lars cuſtoms, as the occaſions of them; which ſeem 
to haye the more, reaſon in them, becauſe that Gd did in 
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the general ſo ſtrictiy forbid the few, to walk, after the n. 
euſtom of the Nations abaut them. Thence Origen takes no c. ce — 


tice of the 1 Fazer „une, & mw hm A an . 4. 


unde, for which, he faith, they were Hagen et, re- 
preached by the Heathens , becauſe their. Laws and Polity 
were ſo different from the cuſtom of other Nations, Thus 
we ſee then that many precepts of the Ceremonial Lew were 
ſandid, neither on the goody: ſſe of the things themſelves, 
nor en any wnalterable reaſon, but were enforced on a pe- 
aliar rtaſon on the people of the Jews at that time, as they 
were a people ſeparated from the reſt of the world for the 
worſhip of the rrae God, And for the other great offices 
wherein their Religion did ſo much conſiſt, vis Sacrifices, 
diftinftion of meats, obſervation of Feſtivals, circumciſion, 
and ſuch | ke, The particular account and reaſon of them is 
either evident in the Law its lelf, or fully acknowledged by 
their own Writers, that it is here nr to inſiſ on 
them : Eſpecially ſince ſo many have do 


that ſo largely x; 


De ve it. 
chri- 


already (particularly Grot ius) whoſe Labours I intend not ſtiane. . 3. 


io tranſeribe. 


I come therefore to the ſecond thing, which is, That the $. 11. 


Ceremonial Law was ſo far from being founded on an im- 
mutable reaſon, that while it was inits greateſt force ſuch a 
fate of things was plahly foretold, with which the obſerva- 
ties of that Law would be inconſiſtent. For which we are 
to conſider, that though the Law of Moſes ſeemed out. 
wardly to refþeft the temporal advantages of the people 
embracing it in the Land of Canaan, yet there was a 
Spring of Spiritual Promiſes whoſe head was higher then 
forden was, that ran down from the Patriarchs, was more 
and fully opened to ſome of them , which thougb it ſeemed 
to 78» ander ground in the midft of the Ceremonial obſerua- 

| tien: 
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tions of the Law, yet it frequently br:ke forth and opts 


Gen, 49. 
10 


Gal. 417. 


Rom 4. 
10, 11 


ed its ſelf in the #i4ft of them, and dy degrees in the g. 
phetical Age did make its ſelf a larger Chars, till in th 
time of the Mea by its force and violence it cvrrihm 
thoſe ba#ks which foodin the way of it, and over Ffread the 
face of the whole earth. It is evident by the whole ſerie 
the Scri;rure of the Od Teftament, that God: ultimate is 
tention was not to confine the ſavirg knowledge of his wi 
only to the ew; for the great promiſe to Abrabem 
T hat in hi ſeed all the Nations of the earth ſhould be bliſu 
And as Abrabam re joyced to ſee that day afar off; ſo gout 
acob when he leaned on his Pacebs ſtaff, toox the legt 
of that Day Har from on high, which thongh like ſome 
the fixed ſtars, he might not for ſome tim e be vi/ib/e roche 
infetiour world; yet he foretold the time when he ſhoul 
deſcend into a lower orb, and become con p icuous in our H- 
ri2,y, And conſequently to his appearance in the vn 
would be the drawing, not ſo much the eyes as the beartsii 
the world to him; for no ſooner is it mentioned that $h; 
lob comes when the Scepter departs from fadabh; but it in 
mediately follows, and to him ſhall the gathering of th 


people be, Thus we ſee before ever the Law of Moſu cut 


to gncloſe the people of the Fews as Gods peentiar pint, 
there was a deſign on foot, for inlarging the bound, of Gui 
inberitance, and making the wtterwoſt parts of the earth bi 
Sons poſſe fſion, Can we then think that the Law which can 
afterwards, could diſanul the Covenant made 430 year: bim 
as the Apoſtle excellently reaſons ? Can we · believe th 
Moſaical difenſation was the »tmeſt of what God dil a 
tend, when God bad before promiſed that the bleſſing of A 
bam oni d come upon wu Gentiles alſo? to which purpoſe 
is very obſervable that Abraham was juſtified not int 
camci ſion, but in uncircumciß on; for he recti ved the ſign 
eircumcifion, a ſeal of the righteouſneſs of faith, being w 
circumciſed, that he might be the Father of all thew tha 
believe, though they be not circumciſed ;, that rightunſn| 
mig ht be imputed wnto them alſo. Whereby it is eyidentthe 


the great bleſſings promiſed to Abrakaw, did not reſpect ha 
Seerly as Progenitor of the Jſraelites, but ina bigber 
; | 
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oy, 45 Father of the faithful; and that the gronnd of his 
arprance with God did not depend on ahy Ceremonial Rite, 
luch as circamci ſion was, God imputing his faith for righ» 
nun ae before his being circumciſed, Bur becauſe the 
time was not yet come wherein that grand myſtrrie of mans 
{aluation by the death of the Sox of God was co be revealed ; 
therefore when God called the Nation of the e. from 
their bondage, be made choice of a more ohſcar way of re- 
peſenting this myſterie to them through all the ambrages of 
the Law: And witball inſorced his precepts with ſuch ter- 
nible [anions of curſes to all that continued not in all that 
was written in that Law to do it, to make them the more ap- 
prehenſive that the ground of their acceptance with God, 
could dot be the performance of the precepts of that Law, 
but they ought to breath after that higher di ſp̃enſation where- 
in the way and method of mans ſalvation ſhould be fully re- 
wakd when the fulneſs ef time Was come. Now therefore 
cu leſt them under the 7 atorage and Pedagogy of the Law, 
which ſpake ſo ſeverely to them, that they might not chink 
this was all God intended in order to the happineſs of men, but 
that he did reſerve ſome greater thing in ſtore to be enjoyed 
by his people when they were come to age. | 
80 that though the ceremonies of the Law bad not a F. 12. 
math to beck out Chriſt ., yet they had a hand to point to 
tis; for they were the dw or dark repreſentation of 
tet which was to be drawn afterwards to the greateſt /ife. 
had this was underſtood by all thoſe whoſe heart were car- 
red beyond the ont ward, ſapleſi Letter of the Law, to the 
dae inward and ſpiritual meaning of it (there being an 
nn, & denen ingghc Law «s well as Philoſophy) and 
thele myſteries were not ſo vailed and hidden, but all that 
me i fully initiated, might fully understand them 
which made up that true /piritaal Cabala, which was con- 
luadiy preſer ved among the true 7/rae/ites, which was more 
kyely commented on by the Prophets of ſucceeding Ages; 
whole cure it wes to walock this Cabala, and to raiſe up the 
lu of the people in a bigher eæpefννẽ/ of the great 
things which were to come, Thence-we not only read-of 
de ſolemu prayer of the Charch of the eu, that the = 
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ledge.of God might be diſperſed over all the Nations of th 
* e , but we — — that when the oy 
Ifa, 2.2, tain of the Lords bouſe ſhould be exalted, all Nations ſboul 
flow wnto it : that, from the riſing F the Sun te the Low 
Mal. 1.11. down thereof, Gods name ſhall be great among the 
and in every place incenſe ſhould be offered ts his name, andy 
pure offering; for "bis name ſhall be great among the Hu 
they. That the Inſcription on tte High Prieſts forehead, f. 
lineſſe to the Lord, ſhould by reaſon of the large diff 
a Spirit of Holinefſe in the dayes of the Goſpel, be ſet mu 
Zach, 14. the tells of Horſes, and that the pots in the Lordi houſe ſal 
20. be as bowls before the Altar, i. e. that when the Leviticulſy 
vice ſhould be laid aſide, and that Holineſſe which was d 
appropriated to the 'Priefts and Inſtruments of the 7 
ſhould be diſcerned in choſe things which ſeemed moſt y 
mote ft om it. That a Pricſt bood after another order then thi 
pfal. 110. F Aaton ſhould be eſtabliſhed, viz. after the eraer of Meb 
45,6. chiſedeck; and that be that was the Frieſt after this wis 
ſhomld be judge among the Heathen, and wound the heads wy 
many Countries; that in the day of hi power the people ſhoul 
Ver. 3. (not be frighted to obedience with thanderclaps, and rank 
quakes, as at Mount Sinai) but ſhould come and yieldthew 
ſelves as a free will offering unto him, and yet their numbe 
be as great as the drops of the de w which diſtill in the way 
ing. That God out of other Nations would take unto hinſiſ 
Ila. 66. 21. for Prieſt and for Levites; that the de fire of all Nut 
Hag. 2.7. fbould Specdily come; that the M. ſſenger of the Cem 
Mal.3.t. ſowld come into his Temple; nay that ſeventy weeks art 
/ termined wpon thy people, and upon the holy City; that ths 
Dan. 9:24. the vi ſien and Propbecy ſhonld be ed up; that the Sam 
4 26, 27. fice and oblation ſhould be canſed to ceaſt; that the Cina 
the ſanctuary ſpenld be deſtroyed, and the end thereof fall 
with a flood, and unto the end of the War deſolations ant & 
termined; that after threeſcore and two weeks Meſſias foudl 
be cut off, but not for himſelf , that by bim tran 
ſhould be finiſhed, and reconciliation for iniquity ſhouts 
made, and everlaſting righteouſneſſe fhould be brought 
And, leſt all theſe rhi»gs ſhould be apprehended to be 
a higher advancing of the Levitical worſtip, and the 
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of external Ceremonies, God expreſlyſſaitbh, That he would 
wake a New Covenant with the boſe of lirael, and with the 
houſe of Judah; wot according to the Covenant that I made Jerem, 3 t. 
with their Fathers , in the day I teck them by the hand to 315 32. 
bring them out of the Land of Egypt, which ny Covenant 

they brake , although I was an hueband to them, ſaith the 

Lond: But this ſoall be the Covenant that I will make with 

the hone, of Lirac| after thoſe dayer, ſaith the Lord, I will pus 
eis their in ward parts, and write it in their hearts; © 
and will be their God, and they ſhall be my people. Can any 
obe tat now conſiders ſeriouſly che ſtate of things thus 
deſcribed as ic ſhould come to paſs, ever imagine that the 
ical ſervice was ever calculated for this State ? Was 
worſeip to be confined to his Temple.at eraſalem, when 
al the Nations of the Earth ſhould come to ſerve him? Was 
1 „ Prieft to make an 41roxewent there, when an order 


Priefthcod different irom the Aaronical ſhould be ſet up? 
the Tribe of Levi only attend at the Temple when God 

would take Prieſts and Levites owt of all Nations that 
ſerve lim What would become of the wagnificence and glo- 

of the Temple, when both City and Santtuary ſhall be 
125 , and chat muſt be within few propherical weeks 

& the Aſeſſias is cut off? And mult the Covenant God 
made with the 7ſraclites continue for ever, when God ex- 
frelly ſaith, be would make a New one, and that not ac- 
dug to the Covenant which he made with them then ꝰ It 
in ſo evident then, as nothing can well be wore, that under 
the Old Tefament, ſuch a tate of Religion was deſcribed and 
promiſed, with which the Levitiral worſbip would be inqon- 
He; and ſo that the Ceremomal Law was mt at firſt e 
e upon an immutable reaſon, which was the thing to be 
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CHAP. VIIL 


General Hypotheſes concerning the Truth of the 
Doctrine of Chritt. | 


The great prejadice againſt our Saviour among Jews u 
Heathens, was tbe meanneſs of his appearance. The differtaa 
of the miracles at the delivery of the Law and Golf, 
Some general Hypotheſes to cliar the ſnbſerviency of mi 
racles to the Doctrine of Chriſt. 1. That Where the truth 
a Dofrine depends not on evidence hut authority the only vg 
te prove the Trmth) of the Doctrine, to prove the Teſtime 
ny of the revealer to be infallible. Things pay be trat which 
depend not on evidence of the things. What that 1, and 
what it depends. T be uncertainty of natural knowledge. Th 
exiſtence of God, the foundation of alt certainty. The or 
taint j of matters of Faith proved from the {ame principle 
Our knowledge of any thing ſmppoſeth ſomething inconyne 
benſible. The certainty of faith as great as that of h 

edge, the grounds of it ftronger. The confiſtency of rats 
nal evidence with filth. Tet objefts of faith exceed reoſm; 
the ab ſurdities following the contrary opinion, The une 
tainty of that which is called reaſon, Philsſophical dilttn 
ro ſtandard of reaſon. Of T ranſubſtantiation and Ubiqmi, 
&. why rejected as contrary to reaſon. The 2 of 
faith in matters abo ve reaſon. Which is infallible Teſtinm 
T bat there art wayet to know which i infallible , proved: 
2. Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimony the v oſt inf«Bible. Th 
reſolurion of faith into Goos werarity u its formal ii 

3. Hypotb. A Divine Teſtimony may be known; though Gul 
Speak not immediately. Of Inſpiration ameng the Jew: nl 
Di vination among the Heathens, 4. Hypoth. The evident 
of a D;vine Teſtimony muſt be clear and certain, Of tht 
common motives Of faith, and the obligation to faith ariſin 
from them. Theoriginal of In fidelity. 4 
f 4 A3 . 
_ H Avirgnew cleared that the Law of Afoſes way capable 
of a repeal, I eome vo the ſecond Enquiry, Whether th 
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males of our Saviour did give a ſufficient evidence of by 
power aud authority to repeal it. I ſhall not (co prevent 
too large an excurſion) inſiſt on any other evidences of our 
Saviowrs being the promiſed Meſſas, but keep cleſe to the 
matter of our preſent debate concerning the evidence which 
arifech from ſuch a power of Miracles as our Saviour had in 
order to his eſtabliſhing that Doctrine which he came to pub- 
iſh to the world, The great ſtumbling bleck in reference to 
our bleſſed Saviour among both the e. and learned Hea. 
ther; was the meauneſs of his appearance inthe world, not 
ng attended with that ſtate and magni ſic e ce, which they 
1 to be in/eptrable from fo great a perſon, The Fews had 
their ſen ſes ſo poſſeſſed with the thandrings and lightnings on 
Mount Sinai, that they could not imagine the fracture of 
their Ceremonial worſbip could be taten down with leſs noiſe 
and terrour than it was erected with. And withall collecting 
il thoſe paſſage: of the Old Teſtament which ſeemed to fore- 
tell ſuch glorious things of the dayes of the Meſſia, ( which 
eicher referr to his ſecond coming, or muſt be and:rſtood in a 
iritaal ſenſe) they having their ud, oppreſſed with the 
eaſe of cheir preſent calawities, applyed them why to an 
external greatneſs, whereby they might be delivered from 
the Tyranny of the Rowan Power, The Heathent, as appears 
by Cel/xs and others, thought it very ffrange that tbe Sox 
of God ſhould appear in the world with ſo little grandegr , 
ind have no greater Trais than twelve ſuch oblcure perſons 
u the Apofles were. For, ſaith Celſas, Jaw 5 A mile 
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w Me ganizes aj ai rd denn s d, Togny e I view Apud Orig. 
ii, As the Sun which inlightens all other things, doth l. 2. 


firſt diſcover himſelf, ſo is was fitting the Son of God ſhould as 
when he appggred to the world, And ſo we ſay bg did to all 

whole mind; were not blipded through obſtinacy and 
vilful ignorance. For although this Sus of righteouſneſs 
mas plealed for the better carrying on bis deſign in the 
world, to wrap up himlelfin a clond, yet his glory could not 
be confleed wichin it, but did break thorow that dark vail of 
lis humane nature, and did diſcover its ſeif in a moſt clear 
ind convincing manner. His appearances indeed were not 
like thoſe upon Aonnt Sinai, beciuſe his deſign was not to 
Gg 2 an uſe 
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amuſe men with the glory of his Majefty, and to terri fie 

from Idolatry, (which was a great reaſon of thoſe dreadfy 
phenomena at the delivery of the Law) but be came to dray 
alkmen to him by the ber and energy of his Grace, and 
therefore afforded them all rational convifions in order tot 
And therefore the quality of our Saviozrs wiracles ws yup 


ſi lerable as well as the greatneſs Of tlem: The intent of then 


all was to de good, and thereby to bring the world off fron 

its ,in and folly, to the embracing of that holy YoBtrine which 

he came to publiſh co the world. 
Now that ſuch a power of miracles in our Saviour had the 


| greateſt ſubſerviency to the giving full and convincing ey 


1 Hypcs), 


dence thit he was the perſon he declared himſeif to be, and 
that his de&rine was thereby ſo clearly atteſted, that it wy 
nothing but obſtixacy, which could withhold aſexr,will ap 
by theſe following Hypotheſes which I lay down in orderty 
the proving it, . 
Where the truth of a dectrine depends not on the evidenced 
the things themſelves, but on the amthority of him that remgi 
it, there the only way to prove the 747 to be true, ij to prom 
the Teſtimony of him that revealid it to be infallible, Seven 
wy. are neceſſary to be proved for the clearing tb 
0/3080n1 . | 
F 1. That it ts not repagnant to reaſon that a deftrine ſhonldh 
true which depends not upon the evidence of the thing ity ſal, 
By evidence of the thing I underſtand fo clray and diftinta 
perception of it, that every one who hath the »ſe of his raw. 
nal faculties, cannot but upon the firſt apprehenſion of the 
termsyeild a certain aſſent to it; as that the whole # greatn 
than a part; that if we take away equal things from equal, th 
remainder muſt be equal. Now we are to obſerve, that un 
ell cheſe commen notices of humane nature which carry (ad 
evidence with them, the certainiy of them [yes in the 


ſition as it is an ad of the mind abſtrafted from the thay 


themſelves, for theſe do not ſuppoſe the exiſtence ol the thing 
bur whether there be any ſuch thing in the world or a0 
as whole or parti, the underſtanding is aſſured that the Ia 
of the whole carries more in its repreſentation than that of1 
pars does, This is the great reaſon of the certainty and - 
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Aurrof Mathimatical trust, nor as lome imagine, becauſe 
wes have no intereſt,or deſign in thoſe things, and cherefore 
ver queſtion chem, but becauſe they procetd not upon 
ſaßble but abſtrafted matter; which is not {yable to ſo many 
abr: as the ot her is; for that a Triangle hath three Angles 
vo min queſtions, but whether ſuch ſexſible parts of martey 
make a Triangle , may be very queſtionable. Now that the 
ron of Becings,or the certainty of exiſtence of things cannot 
beſo certain as Mathematical demonſtrations, appears from 
hence: becauſe the manner of conveyance of theſe things to 
my wind, cannot be ſo clear and certain as in pure y intele= 
dual operations, abſtrafted from exiſtent matter, For the 
bigbeſt vi dences of che exiſtence of things muſt be either the 
judgement of ſenſe, or clear and diſtiuct perception of the 
wixd; now proceeding in a meer natural way, there can be 
noinfallible certainty in either of theſe, For the perception 
of the mind in reference to the exiſtence of things being 
cauſed ſo much through thoſe Idea's or Phante/ms which 
are conveyed to the under ſtanding through the impreſſions of 
feaſe, if theſe may be demonſtrated to be fallaciow, | may 
well queſtion the certainty of that which I am certain I have 
been deceived by; ſuppoſing then | ſhould geſtion the truth of 
every thing which is ces veyed in an ancertam way to my 
d, I may ſoon en- ge even Pyrrbo himſelf in real Sceprs» 

/m, Neither can I conceive how «rar and diftin# 
union of any thing, though not coming through the ſenſes, 
doth neceſſarily 5#fer the exiſtence of the thing; ſor it only 
implyes a nen-repwgnancy of it to our natural facultier, and 
et/equently the bare poſſibility of it. For otherwiſe it were 
iwpeſible for us to have a clear perception of any thing any 
lager than it exits, nay than weknowir to exiſt, tor ex» 
fence ot nowexiſtence is all one to the underſtanding, while 
it is not «fſwred of either. And it is witball exsdens that 
things imaginary may clearly affef# the mind as well as 
rral;for I may have as real and diſtinct perception of a Phanix 
in my wind, as of a Perrridge , doth it therefore fofow that 
the ene is really ex5ſtenr ns well as the tber ? and it will be a 
very hard matter to aſſign a certain difference between ima- 
{ination and pure ;ntellefion in ſuch tbingi, which chough 
not 
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not actually ex3fexr, yet imply no repwguancy at all to 
enlties ly cen! It is 1 that there 

be ſo great certainty of the exiſtence of things as there may by 
of Mathematical demonſtrations, 

And if chat prisciple be ſuppoſed 85 the foundation of 
Phyſical certainty ns to the Beeing of things, viz. that then 
is a God, who being infinitely good, will not ſ»ffer the winh 
of men to be deceived in thoſe thing: which they ba ve a ch 
and diſtinct perception of (without which ſappoſetien we dn 

not be aſſured of thecerrainty of any operations of the min 
beeauſe we cannot know but we were ſo made, that we mi 
be then moſt deceived, when we thought our ſelves met 
ſare) If this principle, I ſay, be ſuppoſed as the foundatig 
of all certain knowledge, then from it Iisferr many th; 
which are very much advantagiou tO our certainty in mam 
of faith, 

That the foundation of all certainty lyes in the necifſary a 
iſtence of 4 Bring, abſolutely perfeft. So that unleſs I knoy 
that there is a God, I cannot be «ſſ#red chat! know any = 
ina certain manner: and if I know there is a God, 1 
neceſſarily apprehend him to be abſo/utely perfelt, becauſe the 
greundi of my knowledge that there is a God, are from tholt 
abſolute perfeRions which there are in him; and if I c 
ſuppoſe him not abſolutely perſect, 1 muſt ſuppoſe him not to 
be God, for that is neceffarily implyed in his deßnition. Non 
then, if all certainty doth ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Being b 
abſelutely perfect; 1 muſt, before 1 can know any thing a 
rainly, conclude that gere is an infinity Of knoWledge,wiſdw, 
power and goodneſs in this God; for thoſe are things, whichal 
who ander tand them, will grant to be perfectians; and if thy 
be in Cod, they muſt be abſolute, i. e: infinite. And if they l 
infinite, it neceſſarily follows that they mult tranſcend our o 
prehenſions,, ſo that now we have gained this principle in or 
der to faith; that we muſt grant ſomething to be wncenceive 
able, before we can come certainly to know any thing, Fron 
whence it follows, that thoſe who will not believe any thing 
to be true, becauſe it is above their apprehenſcons, mult c 
the fonndation of all certainty, wbich( as we have proved)do 
ſappoſe ſomething to be infin;te, ot above our capacity to com 
pre he nad. Tha 
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1 frow God, as we can have of the truth of any thing which we 
weſt clearly underſtand. For the trath or knowledge de- 
peeling on this ſuppoſit ion, that there is a God whoſe goodneſs 
will not ſuffer us to be deceived in the things we clearly un- 
n; there is the ſame foundation for the af of faithas 
for that of knowledge; viz. That God will not ſuffer us to bt 
dreived in matters which himſelf hath revealed tome. Nay, 
there ſeems to be far greater on theſe accounts, Firſt, That 
there is not ſo great danger to be deceived in reference to g- 
jets of ſenſe, as there is in reference to objef?; of Divinede: 
velation : becauſe object / of ſenſe make a continual impreſſion 
— ans Of ſenſe, and as to theſe things, we ſee the 

ole world agrees in them ſo far as they are neceſſary to 
bfe; and withall they bear a greater corre ſpondency to the 
preſent Pare of imperfection which the ſoul is now in: but 
now matter Of Divine revelation ate of a more ſublime and 

| ffiritnal nature, which mens minds on that account are more 
to dawbr of, than of things obvious tO ſenſe ; and withall 
— mind ſo much off from ſenſe that on theſe. ac- 
count the proneneſs to doubt is greater, and therefore the 
fmndation of certain y from Gods not ſuffering us to be 
dreived, muſt be Btronger. Secondly, There 1 not ſo Freat 
er in bring deceived as to mattem of ſenſe or knowledge , 

u chere is in things of Divine revelation. For we lee;prant- 
ing ſenſe to be Gaines, and that we have no certainty at 
all in natwral things, yet affairs of life are managed (till, 
mens outward welfare depends not on the judgement of ſenſe, 
the Merchant bach never the leſ: geld in his Ship, becauſe his 
ſenſe derti ves him in judging thit the earth moves from him, 
whea the Ship moves from it. The Sus doth never thelcſs 
whghten the world, though our ſenſes be all of Epigaras his 
mind, that the Sun is no bigger than he ſeems to be; but riow 
us to matters o Divine revelation, they ate things oi the moſt 


wnlþ: ak1ble w.ight and ire, which depend upon our 


believing or disbelicving tuem. And therefore if the, good- 
4 0<God be ſuch as ich will not fuffer us to be deceived in 
our judge ment Of material and ſehſbir Rieings, how much leſs 
ia teſetence vo the feundation of out certainty 2s to things 
191 | Diwvinely 
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That we have as great certainty of whit rv is revealed to 5. 4. 
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Divinely revealed We ſce then what rational eviddiy 
there is not only cos ſiſteut with, but neceſſarily 5mplyedy 
the foundation of faith, even as great 8s in any thing which 
we do molt perfectiy know ; 10 that the in-evidexce whith 
is ſo much ſpoken of as an in gradient of the nature of f 
muſt not be underſtood of che fowndation whereon the. 
of faith doth ſfand, but of the condition of the objef?, which 
being a matter of divine revelation, is à thing not o 
our ſexſes : In which ſenſe the Apoſtle ſpeaks that fait 
cou i micu nt, Des) wid muy ine 75 i Baemewirar, the firg 
expeftation of things hoped for, and ſtrong conviftion of 
which are not ſeen: In which words, as Era/mw well 
ſerves, is contained only an higb Excomium of faith, u 
no Dialectical definition of it, viz. that faith ſoarr about 
things of ſenſe or preſent enjoyment , yea, though the objeth 
of it be never {0 remote from either, yet where there is 4 
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cient tvidence of Divine Revelation, faith boggles at no 
calties, but is firmly reſolved that that God, who hath 
theſe things, can and will bring tam to 2 in his own tink, 
There is not then any ſuch contrarieiy between the faul 
tion of faith and knowledge, as the Schoolmen have periay 
ded the world, we ſee both of them proceed on the fame 
fomndation of certainty; all the difference is, faith fn 
the veracity of Ged immediately in reference to a Divine 
ſtimony; * mes upon it, ſuppoſing no Divi 
revelation, as to the things it doth diſcover. 
We hence inferr, that if the certainty of our 6 
depends on this principle, that God will not ſuffet us to 
dectived,; then we are bound to believe whatever God dul ie 
veal to , though we may not be able to comprehend the nam 
f the things revealed. for as to theſe things, we have tt 
lame grownd of certainty, which we have as to any acid 
cauſes y for as to them, we now ſ»ppeſe from the forma 
2 that, ſetting ade the exiſtence of God, we coull 
ave no certainty of them, but that the formal reaſon oſon 
certainty is reſolved into this, that — 
fer the underſt anding to be dectived us to theſe things; 
ſamel ay as to Miritaal myſteries revealed by God; UN 
treumd of our certain lyes pot in theevidence of n_ | 
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dot in the whied vtracity of God , who: hath: revealed 
All chat I can imagine poſſible to be replyed to this, 
is, that Gods veracity aſſures us in natural cauſes that we art 
ved only where we have. 4 clear and diftintt pere ept ion 
— rn now in matters above our reaſon to compre: 


d, there can be no clear and diſtinft perception. To chis 1 


r, v N 
ref It is evident in the foundation of all certainry of 
know dee, that there may be a clear and diſtin perception 
of that which we cannot comprehend, v Z. of a being; abſe- 
lataly perfect; for if we have not a clear and diſtiact per. 
mien of God, the foundation of all certainty is deſtroyed, 
ih is the neceſſary exiſtence of ſuch a being; and he that 
all ſay he cannot bave a clear perception of Gd without 
camprebending bim, doth contradif himſelf, for if he be a 
1 be muſt be incomprebenſible; therefore there 
may be clear perception, where the objet its ſelf is above our 
ity, Now whatever foundation there is in nature for 
ch a perception without comprehenſcon ; that and much 
wwe is there in ſuch thing 4s are revealed by God, though 
above our apprehenſion : For the Idea of God upon the ſoul of 
cannot be ſo ſtrong an evidence of the ex+ſtence of a being 
ve our apprehenſion as the revelation of mattes Of faith is, 
we ſhould believe the things ſo revealed, though our an- 
andings loſe tbemſel ves in friving to reach the natures of 
m,and the manner of their exiſtence, 
. Secondly, That which is the only foundation of a ſcruple in 
this caſe, is a prixciple moſt xnreaſonablein its ſelf, That we are 
tumbrace nothing for truth, though divinely revealed but what 
ur rreſen is able to comprehend as to the nat wre of the thing, and 
manner of its exiſtence , on which account the dofFrine 
the Trinity, [ncarnation, Jatifaction, and conſequently 
the whole myſtery of the GoFpel of Chriſt muſt be rejefted t 
incredible, ind that on this bare pretence, becauſe although 
may expreſſions in Script ure ſeem to import all the ſe things, 
are bound to isterpret them to another ſenſe, becauſe 
u cen gro tO Our reaſon, © But alchough Chriſtianity 
bez Auligios which comes in the bigbeſt way of credibitiry 
to the wind; of men, although we are not bewnd to believe 
Wy. thing but what we E reaſon to make it 
a H ap- 
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appear that it is yovea/ed b God, yet that any thing ſhould 

fioned whether it be of divine revelation, — bett 
our raaſes is to ſeek, as to the fall and adequare conce 
it, is à moſt abſurd and wwreaſonable pretencs : And d 
Aſſertort of it maſt run themſelves on theſe unavoidableh. 
ſurdities. ; | 1) ſh 

Firſt, of believing nothing either in Nature or Religiol i 


„ 48 to every mode and circumſtance of it. Therefore Is 
Lb perſons fir try themſelves in all che appearances of 
exe; and then we may ſuppoſe they will not belisve hit 
the Sas ſhines, till they have by demon ftrative argumen 
proved the wndewbted trurh of the Prolemaick or C 
e lypet heft, that they will never give credit to the flat 
and reflux of the Sea, till they clearly reſolve the dan 
which attend the ſeveral opinions of it. That there ig 10 
ſuch thing as matter in the world, till they can ſatifaftwih 
tell us how the parts of it are united; nor that there 
any material beings, till they have reſolved all the perplexi 
difficulties about the ſeveral »ffefiions of them; and 
themſelves have not ſo much as a rational ſoul, till they in 
bound to ſatuße us of the manner of the wnjon of the foul 
and body together. And iſ they can expedite all cheſe; al 
many more di ſfcalties about the moſt obwioms things (Abo 
which it is another thing to frame handſome and cov 
bypotheſis, than to give a certain accownt of them) then Int 
them be let looſe to the matters of divine revelation; ut 
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1 
which yet (if they could perform the other) there were nv 


reaſon for ſuch an andertałing; for that were * 
Secondly, to commenſurate the per faſtions of God with th 
nar ro capacity of the humane intelle&, which is contratj u 
the natural Id of God, and to the manner whereby it 
take up our conceptions of God; for the Idea of God doth 
ſuppoſe incompreben ſᷣbility to belong to his nature; and ia 
manner whereby we form our conceptions of God, is y + 

king away all the 5wperfefions we find in our ſelves, 
tbe conception we form of a being abſolutely perfelt, and ij 
adding 1 to alt the perfections we find in our · on 1 
tures, Now this method of proceeding doth 9 
ply a vaſt diſtance and diFÞroportion between a fte and u 
„ 
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e wnderftanding. And if the wnderflanding of God be in- 
, why may not he diſcever ſuch thing, to us, which var 
Aab apprebenſions cannot reach unto?" what ground or 
evidence of reaſom-can we have that an infinite wiſdom and 
ding, when it undertakes to diſcover watters Of 

;gheſt nature and concerwment to the world, ſhould be 
able to deliver nothing but what comes within the compaſs of 
out infer fe and narrow intelleft; ? And that it ſhould not 
be efficient that the marrerr revealed do none of them con- 
wal the prime reſults ot common notions of mankind 
(which none of them do) but that every particular mode and 
circumſtance, as to the manner of exiſtence in God, or the 
extent of bis omnipotent power , mult paſs the ſcrutiny of 
our faralties, before it obtains a' Placer for 3 Divine reve- 


las . 

|: Thirdly, It muſt follow from this principle, That the pre- 
tenders to it muſt affirm, the rules or maxims which they go by 
in the judgement of things , are the infallible ſtandard of reaſon : 
Elſe they are as far to ſeek in the jadgment of the truth of 
things as any others are. They muſt then, to be conſil 
wich the ir principle, affirm themſelves to be the abſolute 
Maſters of reaſon ; Now reaſon confiſting of * obſervations 
nde concerning the natwres of all beings (for ſo it muſt be 
tonfpdered, as it is a vale of judging, viz. as 2 Syſteme of in- 
falible rale: collected from the natures of things) they who 


pretend coir, muſt demonſſrate rheſe general maxims accord- 


ing to which they judge, to be collected from an univerſal un- 
doubted b;ſtory of nature, which lies yet too dark and ebſcare 
for any to pretend to the full knowledge of and would be only 
2 demonſtration of the higheſt arrogaxce after ſo many ſuc- 
wſleſs endeavours of the moſt ſearching wits in any pony of 
perſons to uſurp it to themſelves , eſpecially if ſuch perſons 
tre ſo far from ſearching into the depths of nature, that the 

ſuffer themſelyes very fairly to be /ed by the noſe by the mo 

watical of all Philoſophers ; and that in ſuch principles 
ich the more inquiſitive world hath now found to be very 
foort, uncertain, and fallaciow, And upon ſevere enquiry we 
fhall find the grand principles which have been taken by theſe 
alm, Of reaſon, for almoſt 22 4 of it, have been 
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ſome 
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ſome Theories which have been taken up meerly from i 
vation of the conrſe of nature by ſuch perſons, who ſcarce m 
ed any band of providence in the world. Now it canag 
otherwiſe be conceived but that theſe Theories, or ri 
ples formed from ſuch a narrow inipectias into the nay 
of things, muſt make ſtrange work when we come to 
theſe things to them, which were never looked at in the ſas 
ing of them: Whence came thoſe eo received principly, 
that zothing can be produced ont of nothing , that there ww 
poſſible return from 4 privation to 4 habit, but from hol 
Philaſophers who believed there was nothing but watter in 
the world; or if they did aſſert the exiſtence of a God, yu 
ſuppoſed him wwconcerned in the Government of the wail 
Whence come our Maſters of reaſon to tell us that the ful 
cannot ſub ſiſt after death without the body? from what Pbiliſr 
phy was this derived? certainly from that which was very 
to acknowledge the immortality of the ſt of wan: had 
any one who ſtrictiy obſerves the cloſe coberence of the pris 
ciples of the Peripatetick, Philoſophy, will find very little run 
for an eternal-being to inter peſe its ſelf in the world; 
therefore ſome have ſhrewdly obſerved that Arifath 
ſpeaks more favourably of the being of God in his Eu 
ricks, then in bis Acroawaticks, which all chat know the 
reaſon of the names, will gueſs at the reaſon of, I demand 
then, Muſt the received principles of Philoſophy, and thoſe 


ſhort imperfelt Theories, which were formed more from ws 


dition then experience, by the ancient Greeks, be taken ſorthe 
ſtandard of reaſon or no 7 If they muſt, we may ſoon fe 
ſake not only the ſablimer myſteries of the Trinity, Divi 
of Chriſt, Reſurrefion, &c. but we ſhall ſoon ſhake 
with Creation, Providence, if not immortality of ſouls, ul 
the Being of Cod himſelf. If theſe things be d5/own:d as the 
ſtandard of reaſon, let us know what will be fob fim 
in the room of them ? and what Laws our faith muſt be 
ed by? Are they only Aa bematical demonſtrations, ot 
un doubted common notions Of humane natare, which whoſoe 
ver underſtands aſſets to them ? Let any of the forement 
oned myſteries be made appear to contradiſt theſe, and me 
will readily yield up our ſelves captives to reaſon : Bat ” 


2 
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the mean time, let no jejune anproved byrorbeſes in Philo- 
ſaphyz'be ſer u Judge: — matteri of faith, whoſe only 
wut for that office muſt be Stat pro ratione volant as. 
let abe prixciples we proceed by, be firf# manifeFted to be 
cab from 2 moſt certain and uni ver ſal infpeftion into the 
aer of all beings , let the manner of proceſs be ſhewed 
bon they were collected (leſt they la bout with the common 
ſult of the Chymiſts; of eſtabliſhing bypeſtatical principles 
om the experswents of ſome particular bodies, which ober- 
dau evidently refute) and laſtly, let it be made appear that 
theſe principles, thus collected, will ſerve indifferently for all 
being Pirit nal as well as material, infinite as well as finite: 

when this Tak is exactly performed, we will make rom 


and | 
for Reaſon to ſit upon the Bench, and bring the Scriptures us 


the Priſoncy to its Jar. 

Foxrthly, According to this principle, What certainty can 
w have at all of any thing we are to believe? who hath fixed 
the bend; of that which men call reaſon ? how ſhall we know 
that thus far it will come, and no further? If no banks be ra- 
ſedagainit it to keep it in its due channel, we may have cauſe 
fear it may in time overthrow got only the Trinity, In- 
tirnation, Reſaurreftion of the dead, but all other articles of 
the Creed too? What preſcription can be pleaded by one ſort 
of wen for Reaſon more then for other? One will not be- 
live this article of bis faith, becauſe againſt his reaſon, and 
why not another rejeR anotber article on the ſame pretence d 
for whatever the ground of unbelitf be, if it be but boptized 
by the name of reeſon, it muſt by this principle paſs wncox- 


of an immaterial ſubſtance comradifts bis reaſos as much 
u the Trinity doth theirs, and that the Univerſe is nothing 
elſe but a Syſteme of bedjer, by what Arrifice will our A4. 
fir of reaſon purge away all that black chuler that ſo clouds 
his wind, that be cannot fee the nion of a Firir through 
it? And ſuch a one will make « hard bit, but he will recon- 
dle bis opinion with Scripture. too; and therefore why 
ſhould be be bound up to megs explicerions of Scripture, 
whenthere is no neceſſity, that be can ſee, of »nderſtanding 
it in any other way then bis own? If another ſhould come 
Hh 3 and 


tenled ; if a ſullen Philoſorbey ſhall tell us, that the wories . 
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- and tells us, that we muſt be all Anthropomerphites, ar 
otherwiſe the Scyipeure were not intelligible z ſhall t 
mas put in for; reaſon too? Nay laſtly, if anott 
come and ſpeak ont, and tell us Religion is but a ee o 
ſubtle men , that all things come to paſſe through cha, 
chat the world was made by a fortwitous conconrſe of iy 
and that all are fool which are not Atheiſts, and that it 
poſſible to epprebewd the Being of 2 God, and thereforgh 
the ſame reaſon that they re ject ſome myſteries of Religh 
he rejects the foundation of all; becauſe an infinire Be fi 
incomprehenſible : whither now bath our Reaſon carried 
while we pretend to rejel# any thing as divinely revpuld 
meer ly on that account, that it is above oxy reaſon ? But 
may be replied, On what account then do we rije& this 
Arine of Tranſubſtantiation, and the Ubiquity of the bi 
Chrift, as repugnant to reaſon, if we do not make reaſon h 
in. matters of faith? I anſwer, 1. We reject theſe ini 
not only as repugnant to reaſon, but as 5n/»fficiently x 
from Scripture, whereas we here ſuppoſe (it not being 
preſent buſineſs to prove it) that the ſeveral dofrimyd 
the Trinity, Incarnation, Reſwrreftion of bodies, &c. une 
ly rejected on that account, that though Scripture ſee 
ſpeak fair for them, yet it is otherwiſe to be int 
cauſe ſuppoſed to be repugnant to reaſon, 2. Thoſe 
before mentioned are eminently ſerviceable to promis 
great end of the Goſpel, and are inlaid in the very fob 
tion of it, as that of the Trinity, and Divinity of C 
but theſe we now mention are no ways condaceable to 
ad... but ſeem to thwart and overthrow it, and Tre 
Hanti ation eſtabliſheth away of worſvip contrary to the @ 
Hel. 3, All the fonndation of Tranſubſtantiation is lui 4 
Onrambiguous. Maces of Scripture, which muſt of 7 
have ſome Troper and Figarts in them; bur the dona 
Trinity is not only contained in plain Scripture, 
evidenced by yiſible appearance, as particularly at the 
of our Sai % 4. There is far greater. ground 
ſhould reject Travſubſtantiationand Cbiquity, as inconſfm 
with reaſon, then that hey ſhould the Triniry, on this 
count, becauſe the grounds of reaſon on which we rh 
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hoſe ap1njens, are fuched from thaſe e and infepi+: 
rake pregerties Of bodies, which are daconſiſtent with thoſe. 
Maas; now theſe arc things within the reach of our un- 
banding: (in which caſe God bimſelſ ſometimes appeals to 
aſe) buc it is quite another caſe, when we ſearch into 
be jneormprehen/eble. nature of God , and frovemce with 
45 1 n be in becauſe we 

4n00t comprehend them ; which gives a ſirfſiciens avſwer to 

bi 24 The. ſabſtance then of the diſcourſe is, that 

terer drive is ſufficiently mani feſted to be of divine 

tion, is to be ewbraced and believed as undeubredly trac, 

hough our ree/on cannot reach to the full apprebenion of 

I Modes and circamſaucis of it. So that as to theſe 

lime myſteries our faith ſtands upon this ewofold bet- 

\ Firſt, That the Breing, Underſtanding and Power of 

th infinitely tranſcend gurs, and therefore he may re» 

te ws matter above our reach and capacity. Secondly , 

whatever God doth reveal is undoubtedly true, though we 

t fuby nnderftand it; for this is a moſt undoubted 

that Ged cannot and will not deceive any in: thoſe 

5 which he reveals co men. Thus our firſt ſwppoſirion 

waleared, that it i4 not repugnant to reaſon, that a dofivine 

be true , which depends not on the evidence of the thing i 


S * 


| cond is, That in matters wboſe truth depends not on 
ee of the things themſelves, if allißle teftiymony ut 
te fulleſt demonſtration of them. For theſe things, not be- 

p of Mathematical evidence; there mult be ſome other 
found out for dewonftrating the truth of them. And 
[thoſe things whoſe truth depends on Teig, the 

Manes the Teftimony.is, the higher evidance is gu 


to them; but chat Ti which may deceive, canhot 
e 10 pregnant an evidence as that which cannot z for then 
WW ilimaginable abje&ions are taken off. This is. ſo clear, thay 
2 no further proof; and therefore the :hird fol- 

| That there are certain wayes whereby. 40 know iet A Te- 
ey delivered is infallible ; and that is fully proved by 
Belt Argumencs, 2. That iris the dug of al theſe to 
1 W Dom 
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ud to believe it; now how could that 
a duty in them to belizve, which they: had no ways to l 
whether it were a Teſtimony to be believed, or no? 2. 
cauſe God will condemn the world for unbelief : In which 
the Juſtice of Gods proceedings doth neceſſarily a | 
there were ens arguments to induze them to billy 
which could unleſs there were ſome certain way fu 
poſed hereby MH may be known to be 2 
Theſe three:tbivgs now being ſuppoſed, viz. that 4 dothrin 
way be true-which depends not on evidence of yeaſon ; thai 
greateſt demonſtration of the truth of · ſuch 4 doftring, ij iy 
being deli wered by infallible Trftimony ; and that ther art as 
tan waſts whereby a Teftimony may be known to be infallith! 
Qur firtt principle is fully contirmed, which was, That why 
the trath of 4 doFtrine depends not ox evidence of reaſon bus 
the authority of bias that reveals it, the only way to proveth 
doctrins tobe true, u to prove the Teſtimony of him that ru 
it to be infallible, - | 
The next principle or Hypotheſis which I lay down, 
T hat there can be no greater evidence that a Teftimony' ij in 
fallible, then that it is the Trftimony of God himſelf, Th 
truth of this depends upon a common notion Of humant te: 
ture, which is the veracity of Cod in whatever way be 
covers himſelf to men; and there'ore the «ltimate reſale 
tion of out faith, us to its formal objeft, maſt be a orte i 
to the veracity of God revealing things unto us, for ih 
principium certitudinis, Or foundation of all certain aſſent 
can be. fetched no higher, neither will it ſtand any lone 
then the infallible verity of God himſelf ; and the principlty 
pateſaftions, ur the ground of diſcovery of firitnal tral 
ta our winds, maſt be reſolved into Divine Teftimony, of ie 
welarion:: Theſe two then not taken aſwnder, but joynth, 
God, who cannet"lye, hath revealed theſe things, is che ony 
fertain foundation for # divine faith to reſt its ſelf u 
But now the particular exerciſe of 2 Divine faith lies in1 


| firm afſent to ſuch a particular thing ns Divinely reveal 


and berdin iyes not fo much-the' Teffimmy, ns the per 
energy of the gh of Cod in inclining the ſoul to bel 
-peculiar object: of faith, 2s of Divine revelation. — 


1 
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general ground of faith, which they call the formal object, 
or the ratio propter quam credimus is the general Infallibility 
ofa Divine Teſtimony. For in a matter concerning Divine 
meelation , there are two great queſtion; to be reſolved y 
Thefirſt is, Why I believe a Divine Teftimony with a firm 
J The anſwer to that is, becasſe I aw aſſured, that 
what ever God fptaks is true + the other is, upon what grounds 
& Ibilieve this to be a Divine Teſtiwony? the reſolution of 
wh, as far as 1can #nderftand, muſt be ferched from thoſe 
rational evidences whereby a Divine Teſtimony muſt be di- 
guided from one meerly hamane and fafiible, For the 
wit of Cod in its workings upon the ming, doth not carry 
it on by a brutsſþ impulſe, but draws it by a iritsal Wiſe 
covery of ſuch ſtrong and perſwaſive grounds «o aſſent to 
what is revealed, that the mind doth readily give a firm aſ- 
to that which it ſees ſuch convincing reaſon to believe. 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, is the mani fi ſt uion of a 
Divine Teſtimony; which the Spirit of God (© clearly di- 
tovers to a true believer, that he not only firmly afſents to 
the general foundation of faith, the veracity of God, but to 
the particular ob jeſt proponnded, as « matter of Divine re- 
lation. But this latter queſtion is not here the matter of our 
#ſcoxrſe ; our propoſition only concerns the general founda- 
nas of faith , which appears to be ſo rational and evident , 
u no principle in nat ure can be more. For if the Teſtimony 
on which I am to relye be only Gods, and I be aſſured from 
nua reaſon, that his T:ſtimony can be no other than i- 
fable, wherein doth the certainty of the foundation of 
faith fall ſhort of that in any Mathematical demonſtration ? 
Upon which account a Divine Tiſtimeny bath been regarded 
with fo much veneration among all who have owned a Deity, 
i'though they have been unacquainted with any certain wa 
df Divine revelation. And the reaſon why any rejeBed (| 
aTeftimony among the Heathens, was either becauſe they 
dnor ® Deity, or elſe that the particular Teſtimonies 
produced, were meer fraud; and impoſtures, and thecefore 
ho Divint Teſtimony, as it was given out to be. Bur the 
" Poxciple ſtill remained indi ſpᷣutable, that on ſuppoſsrion the 
Trftimeny were what it pretended to be, there was the pew 
me Ii te 
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reſt reaſon to bolitve it, although it came not in ſuch a 
of probation, as their ſciences proceeded in. From uh 
principle aroſe thit ſpeech of Tuly which he hath tranſlate 
out of Plats's Timews, Ac di fficillimum faclu 4 Diy ory 
fidew non halert, quanquam vec arguments nec ratimiby 
certis corum oratio con fir met ur. By which we ſee what! 
preſumption there was of Trath, where there was any nl. 
dexce of a Divine Tiftimony. And no doubt upon the 
advantage of this principle it was, the Devil gained ſo gem 
credit tO his oracles; tor therein he did the molt n 
Divine revelation. From hence then we ſee what a. 
bottom faith in the general Nands upon, which is nothi 
ſhore of an I»falible Divine Teſtimony : other things m 
conduce by way of /»b/erviency for the diſcovery of thy, 
but nothingelſe can be a ſure foundation for a Divine fauh, 
but what is a Teſtimony of Cod himſelf, 

A Teſtimony yay be known te be Divine and Infallibh, 
though God bimſelf do not fpeak in an immediate way, by 
being known, I do not mean the firm perſwa fon of a mind 
inlightened by the Spirit of God, but that there are, ſufficien 
evidences tx parte rei to convince men of it, which arg nat 
wilfully lind and obſtinate, i. e. that the ground of untl 
in any cannot be impated to the defect ol ſufficient motive 
to faith, but to their own perver/eneſs and prejudice in not 
liſcerning them. Now that God may reveal and declare ba 
mind to the world, not in an immediate way, but by fone 
infliruments he may make «ſe of to that end, is not oaly 
evident from the great ſaitebleneſs of ſuch a way to the 
conditions of the perſons he peaks to, but from the gener 
perſwaſion of the world concerning tbe poſſibility of Ia pi 
tion. I be per ate ſo far from denying this, that it us the 
very foundation of their Religion as well as ours, God diſcover 
ing the woſt of his will to them by the Prophets or by perſau 
Divinely infjired. And the general conſent of all othet 
Naticns, that there is ſuch a principle as Divination in the 
world, doth make it evident, that it carries no repwgnancy tt 
all to natural light, ſuppoſing that there is a God, that le 
ſhould rrvea/ his mind by ſome particalar perſons unto the 


world. For which purpoſe the Teſtimony of Tal) in the 
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entrance of his Books of Divinatlons, is very confider able 
Inu opinio eft jam uſq ue ab Heroic is ducta tem pori bus, caque 


& populi Romani & omni um gentium fir mata conſenſu, ver- EL 1. de 
ſeri quandam inter hamines divinationem, quam Greci Div. 


wary appellant, i. e. præſenſionem &. ſcientiam rerum 
futwrarum; and ſoon after adds, gentem quidem nullam 
video, neque tam hnmanam atque doftaw, neque ram immanem 
wane barbaram, qua non ſigui ſicari ſutura, & 4 quibuſdanm 
intelligi, predicique poſſe , cenſeat. He makes it appear to be 
in umverſal ſextiment of all Nations in the world, and in: 
Soretth particularly in the Aſſyriens, AEgyprians, Cilicians, 
_ Pamphyliant, Grecsans, Romans, Etrurians, and 
otbers. It is true indeed, he after mentions ſome Philoſo- 
phers who denyed it; but they were moſt part the followers 
of Ehicurus, who denyed any providence, and therefore 
might well take away Divination ; but if Xenephanes Colo- 
phonics bad any followers who aſſerted the one, and denyed 
the other (as Tully ſeems to intimate, that he was alone in 
that per ſ wa un) yer we may probably /;poſe the reaſon Of 
their rejefing it, might be the 5wpoſtures which went under 
the name of D vination among them; which are excellent- 
ly difcovered by that Prince of Roman Phileſophers as well 
WOrators, in bis ſecond Book of Divination ; but it is appa- 
rent by che ſame Author, that the generality of Philoſophers 
txſented with the people in this perſwaſion, as the followers 
of thoſe three great ſets of Socrates, Pythagoras , and 
Ariftotle, were all approvers of it; but ot all perſoxs, the 
Sticks were the moit 2-4/2 contenders for it, eſp cially 
chm, Disgenes Babylons, Antipater and Poſſi donius; 
ſome indeed rejected ſome wayes of Divination , yet em- 
braced others, as Dic a arc his and Cratippu, who rej. Red all 
but dreams and exteſies ; but in the general we find theſe two 
maciples went together among them, che exiſtcnge of a 
Deity, and the cerrainty of Divination; ſo that from Di vi- 
nation they proved a Deity, and from a Deity Divination, 
$5 ſunt genera di vinandi vera, eſſe Deos; witiſſimque þ Di 
foe, few divinent, as Juist us Cicero there leaks : and 
it'aſt thus t iu in the multitude of his witzeſſes, An dum 
Iifie 119 want wr expect amus, bominum conſentiente auctoritate 
emu now mu? It may not be amils co produce the chief 
Ai It 2 argument 
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argument on which the Sticks inſiſted to own the nece ſi 
of Divination, ſuppoſing the exiſtence of a Deity, If they 
be Gods, ſiy they, and they do not reveal ro wen things 10 come, 


- it either i, becauſe they do not love them, or becauſe they di mg 


a I. 2. de Nat. 
Deo rum. 


knyw themſelves what ſhall come to paſs, or they, think it a of 
no concernment to men, to know future things,or that it doth unt 
become their Majeſty to reveal them, or that they cannot 16 
veal them to men if they wonld ; — * it true that they 
do not love men; for the Gods are of à bountiful nature, au 
friends to mankind; neither can they be ignorant of futun 
things, becauſe they are appointed and decreea by them, neither 
is it of no concernment to men to know fnture things; for that 
makes them more cantions if they know them; neither u it 
repugnant to their *. E to reveal them, for nothing 
more noble than bounty and doing god; and they muſt need 
know theſe things; therefore they may make them kun ts 
others ,, and if they do make them knoWn, there muſt be ſome my 
whereby to know that they do ſo, or elſe they ſignifi: them t 
10 purpoſe, It now inftead of the kyowleage of fat ure en- 
tingencies, and the multit uaę of their Gods, they had inf 
on the diſcovery and revelations by the trat God of thole 
wayes which may ltd men to eternal bappineſs, that arg 
ment bad been frong and cenvincing, which, as it ſtands, is 
Sophiftical and fallacivus. So that it is very plain, that not 
only a poſſibility of Divination was acknowledged by thole 
who wanted Divine revelation, but that this Divination did 
not ariſe from meer natural cauſes, but from an afl 
Divinus, and a concitatio qua dam ani mi, as they there eh, 
which imports nothing ſhort of Divine Inſpiration. Nay, 
the opinion of this was ſo common among chem, that t 
thought any extraordinary perſons had ſomething of Divine 
Enthuſiaſm in them, as Tally elſewheretells us, News vir 
magnus fine alique afflats Drvino unquam fuit. Alt 
then theſe Heathent were greatly wiſt«kgn as to thoſe thing 
they took for a Divine afl atus and Divination , yet we 
cannot conceive ſo general a ſenſe ſhauld be imprinted on 
the minds of men of ſuch a thing as that was , were it nota 
thing bighly conſonant to principles Of reaſon, that God ſhould 
communicate his mind to the world by the Inſpiration of ſome 
perſens, And therefore I conceive that Cicero and his 
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ther Luirt u. who manage that excelent di ſp̃ ut of Divine" 
tis between them, have divided the tratb between them 
too, For on the one fide Quintus evidently proves the 

ty of the thing, the conſequence of it upon the ac- 
heewledgement of a Deity, and the general conſent of man- 
Lain che owning of it; and on the other fide Tally bimſelf 
excellently layes open the vanity, folly, and wncertasnty, not 
only of the common wayes of Divination, but of the Oracle 
which were in ſuch great efteems-among the Heathens, And 
albough Ty doth ſo ſharply and ſarcaſtically anſwer the 

lument from the common conſent of men; qu4fi verd quia- 
quam ſit, tam valdè, quam nihil ſapere, vulgare; as though. 
anthing men did mere generally agree in, than in being fools, 

tis it is evident, that the groungot that ſcoff was from the. 

al manners of Divination then in aſe; lo it cannot be 
theyght co be a general impeachment of humane tu in a. 
thing lo conſequent upon the Beeing of a God, which, as him- 
{efelſewhere proves, is as clear from reaſon as from that 
Tefimonium Gentinm in bac una. re non difſidentium, as the mg n 
Chriſtian Cicero, Lact anti us, ſpecks, the conſent of Nations, © * 
which [carce agree in any thing elſe, but that. there is 4 Ged, 
That which we now 5»fery from hence is, that God may make 
bens his wind in a way ixfallible, though not immediate; 
for in caſe of I» ſpiration of meer men, it is not they ſo much. 
vic tak, 23 God bytbem , and in caſe that God. bimſelf 
friould Feak through the vᷣail of hamane nature, the Teft;- 
nun muſt needs be infallible, though the appearance of the. 
Divinity be not ville. 

Thoſe evidences whereby a Divine Trflimony may bi known,. 5, 10. 
neſt be ſuch a may not leave mens minds in ſuſpenſe, but are Hy). 4. 
if their own nature convincing proofs of it, For although, as 
tothe vent ſome may doubt, and others diabelieve the Teſti- 
mou ſo proved, yet it is ſufficient for our par peſe, that in the. 
nature of the things (ſuppoſing them to be luch as we ſpeak 
of ) are /»ffitient for the eviftion, that the Teſtimony 
at them is di uine and 5»falible, I know it is a 
great diſpnte among many, whether thoſe thing: which ate 
uſually called the common worives of faith, do of their own. 

"tare only induce a probable perſwaſion of the trath of the. 
| Ii 3 7 Doctrine 
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Dodlrine as pr:bable which they are joyned with, or eie n 
they ſ»fficient for the producing a firm aſſent to the Bu 
as true ? .I'prantthey are not demonſtrati ve ſo as toj 


. aſſent , for we ſee the contrary by the experience of all apy, 


but that they are not ſofficient foundation for an unpreſa 
ced mind to eftabliſh a firm aſſent Apen, is a thing not 
to be granted; chiefly upon this account, that an oH, 
to believe doth lye upon every one to whom theſe ex;ducy 
of à Divine Teſtimony are ſ#fficiently diſcovered, And othe. 
wiſe, of all fins, the fin of anbelief as to God revealing hy 
mind, were the moſt excu/able and pardonable fin; nay, i 
would be little leſs than a part of pradence; beciuſe, why 
can it be accounted but temerity and 5mpraadence in any f 
believe a D-Atrine as true, only upon probable induceniet! 
and what can it be but wi/dow to with hold aſſent upon a mer 
verifimilitude? conſidering what che Zyrick, Poet hath} ag 
ſince truly told us, 


x) T4 I Penman prove 

ee J % 
Nu rao ον,¾ c Ae¹ 
Cam ww n ub het. 


That a falſbood may frequently ſeem truer to common and 
ſtandings, than truth it ſelf: And, as Acnandey ſpeaks, 
TV mTz2vop i90v © A Logs niet At, Y er i 
that a meer veri ſimilitude may have more force on & . 
minds than truth hath. If therefore there be no evidences gu 
ſufficient to carry the minds of men beyond meer probabiliy, 
what in can it be in thoſe to dibelicve who cannot be oblige 
tO believe as true, what is only diſcovered as probable : | ci: 
not therefore ſee how an obligation to believe « Divi 
Teſtimony is conſiſtent with their opinion, who make the 
utmoſt which any outward evidences can extend to, to be 
only the bare eredibility of the DofFrine atteſted by then, 
I can very well ſat fie my ſelf with the ground and reala 
why the more ſubtle wits of the Church of Rome do affert 
this; for if nothing e/ſe can be produced by all motive: of 
faith, but only a probable prrſmaſion of the truth of Coup 

D:tirar, 
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ne, then here comes in the faireſt pretence for the Ju- 
{allbilit) of their Charch; for otherwiſe they tell us we 
dn have no foundation for a Divine faith; for how can that 
de 4 foundation for Divinefaith, which can reach no higher 
than 2 moral inducement, and beget only a probable perſwa- 
of the credibility of che Doctrine of Chriſt ? But on whit 
account thoſe who diſown the Ixfallibiliiy of the Church of 
Jane in the propoſal of matters of faith, ſhould yer conſent 
wich thoſe of it in an hypotheſis taken up in probability, meer- 
Hout of ſ#b/erviency to that moſt advantagious piece of 
the wy ery of iniquiiy, is not eaſie to reſolve, Unleſs the 
were fondneſs of ſome upon the D.{trive of the Schools, more 
thanofthe GoFel, hith been the occaſion of it. For how 
apretable can that opinion be to the Gohl, which ſo evident- 
ly puts the moſt defenſive weapons into the hands of unbelief 7 
For doubtleſs in the judgement of any rational perſon, a 
meer probable per ſ waſion of the credibility of the Dottrine of 
Chriſt, where an aſſent to it as true is required, can never 
de looked on as an ad of faith, for if my aſſent to the truth 
of the thing, be according to the frength of the argument: 
inducing me to believe, and theſe arguments do only prove a 
probability of Divine Teſtimony, My aſſent can be no ſtronger 
than to a thing meerly probable , [which is, that it may be, or 
#45 not be true; which is not properly aſſent, but a ſuiþending 
our judgements till ſome convincing argument be produced on 
either ſide, And therefore, according to this opinion thoſe 
who ſaw all the miracles which Chriſt did, could not be 
luund to believein Chriſt, but only to have a favourable 
qiuion Of his Perſon and Dorine.as a chinf, which though not 
evidenced to be true by what he did, yet it was very pionſiy 
credible ; but they moſt have a care withall of venruring 
their belief too far, only on ſuch moral inducements as mira- 
dla were, for fear they ſhould go farther than the force of 
ide arguments would carry them. Had not this pinion 
nom, think we, been à very probable way to have converted 
the world upon the Preaching of Chriſt and his A peſtles ; 
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when Chriſt ſaith, Though ye believe not me, believe the werb; Ich. 10. 38 


that Jt wap know and believe that the Father ic in me, and 1 in 
; Nay, laith this opinion, than is more that we are bownd 


0 
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to do. though we ſee thy works, we are not leusd to bel 
thy Teſtimony to be D. vie, and certainly trat; but we wit 
do all we are bound to do; we will entertain a faveurables 
vin of thy Perſon and Doctrine, and wait for ſomewhat oi 
but we do not well know what, to perſwade us to be 

H.v.1,z,4 When the Apoſtles Preach the danger of unbelief, beat 
the Doctrine of rbe Goſpel was confirmed by Signs and wund, 
and divers miracles and gifts of the Holy GhofF , what u hit 
an{wer doch this opinion put into the month of 1nfidels, thy 
notwithſtanding all theſe ſigns and wonders, they were new 
bound to belie ve the Goſp̃el as a certain Trath, and therefar 
they hope the danger is not ſo-grear in neglefing the Salus 
tion promiſed by the Goſpel. 

$.11, I cannot conceive that men otherwiſe learaed and ſoy, 
ſhould with ſd much &onfidence aſſert that the rational thy 
dences of a Divine Teſtimony are inſufficient to prove a Dude 
true, unleſs it be from bence, that they find that nocwith 
ſtanding the ſtrongeſſ evidences many perſons continue in mw 
belief. For, ſay they, F theſe arguments were ſcientific 
and demonſtrati ve, (as they ſpeak) of the truth of the B. 
frine atteſted by them, then all perſons to whom they arg yr 
pounded, maſt certainly belit ve. But this is very eaſily 
ſmered; for we ſpeak not of internal, but ourward evident; 
*. not of chat in the ſul je, but of the object, or more | 
"a che reaſon of the thing, and not the event is ; for don 
% leſs there may be andewbred truth and evidence in man 
things which ſome perſons either cannot, or will not unde 
ſtand, If 'Epicarw ſhould contend ſtill that the S 
Stars are no big ger than they ſeem to be, will it hence fal 
that there can be no rational de monſtratiom of the contran! 
Nay, if the way of demonſtration be offered him, and Tele 
put into his band, yet if he be reſolved to nc 
credit, and therefore his opinion, and will not »ſe the Ti 
ſeopes, or ſuſbect ſtill they are intended only to deceive ln 
fight, what poſſible way will there be of convincing ſuch 
perſen, though the thing be in its ſelf demonſtrable ? Nowi 
the frength of prejudice, Or maintaining of credit can preval 
ſo much in matters of Mathematical evidence to with 
aſſent, what powey miy we thirK a corrupt intereſt may bit 
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ton the undirſtan ding, as to the argument: which tend to 

pro heed of that Deftrine , which is ſo repugnant to 
thit carnal Intereſt uh ch tbe heart is already devoted to. 
Our Need Saviony bath himſelf given us fo full an ac- 
bum of the original and cauſes of anbelief in the perſon; 
de conver ſed with, that that may yield us a ſufficient a»/wer 
to this objeZion, He tells us, the ground of it was not want 
of Mb, nay, there was light ſufficient ro convince any; 
but that choſe to whom the ig b came loved darkneſs ra 
ther then it, becanſe their deeds were evil. That they could 
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wt believe while they received honowr one of another, and Ich. 3 44 


ſought not the honour which was of Cod only, i. e. That they 
were ſo greedy of applauſe from each ot her, that they would 
vob i partial ſearch into the truth of that Doctrine, which 
didrouch their ſores ſo to the quick, that they had rather 
hive them feſter upon them, then go to the tresbit of fo 
4 cure. That the reaſon fo few followed bim was, be- 


— 


the way was narrow and the gate Fraig be which men Mat. 7.14. 


mu go in at; and therefore, no wonder ſo few of the rich 
ind proxd Phariſees could get in at it; they were partly fo 
fwd with a high opinion of themſeſves, and partly ſo loaded 
wich their riches, that they thought it was to no paypoſe for 
them to think of going in at ſo ffraig bt à fate, while they 
were reſolved to part with neither, 

bat the final ground of the rejection of any, was not wan: 


of evidence to bring them to believe, nor want oi readinels * 


in Chriſt to receive them if they did, but it was a pet viſb, 


"wilfal, obſtinate, malicious ſpirit, that they would not come Toh. 5, 46 


t Chriſt, nor believe his Doctrine ( for thoſe import the 
ſame ) but when the moſt convincing. miracles were uſed 


» Marth, 12, 


they would rather attribute tbem to the Prince of De- 14. 


wile, then to the power of God. And though our Sur pre- 
ſently by rational and demonſtrative arguments. did prove 
the contrary to their faces; yet, we fee thereby it was a re» 
ſalntion not to be convinced, or yield to the Trath , which 
vis the cauſe why they did not believe, Now, frem this ve- 
ly inſtaxce of our Saviour proceedings with the Phariſees 
| canes — | demazgd, Whether theſe arguments 
our Saviour were ſufficient foundations for a divine aſſent 
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to that truth, that our Saviour did not his miracles by any . 
abolical; but by Divine power, or no 7 If they were, then it is 
evident; that rational evidence maybe a foundation for Di 
vine faith; or that ſome motives to belit ve may be ſo fray, 
as to be ſufficient evidence of the truth and certainty of the 
Doctrine: If theſe-argaments were not ſufficient proofs of 
what our Saviour ſpake, then well fare the Phariſees; it 
ſeems they faid nothiag bur what might be tbus far juf 

that the contrary to it, could nor be — And, if 
the evidence of our Saviouri miracles were ſo great, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, that the Phariſees could not but be convinced thut 
they were divine; but, out of their walice and envy they ur 
tered this hlaſpbe my againſt che Holy Ghoſt, to keep the peo. 
ple from following Chriſt; then we hence inferr two things: 
Firſt, How ſtrong an evidence there was in the miracles 
Chriſt , when it convinced his moſt reſolute enemies that 


they were divine, Secondly, What power à corrupt Will 


have over 4 convinced under ſtanding: For, although the wil 
may not hinder convition, yet it may ſoon. fifle it, by ſug- 
geſting thoſe things to the wind which may divert. it from 
thoſe convittions of Truth, andſeck to find out any ways i0 
diſgrace it. It would be no difficult ta to diſcover in all thoſe 
inſtances wherein the wabelief of men is diſcoveredin the New 
Teftament , that the perſons guilty of it did not proceed lia 
rational men, or ſuch as deſired Trath , but were wholly 
carryed away through paſſion, intereſt, prejudice , diſaſfelt 
on, or ſome other caſe ot that nature, which may give u 
a ſufficient account why thoſe perſons did not believe, al- 
though there might be clear and wndoubted evidence to per 
{wade them to it. But although I aſſerc, that theſe yationd 
evidences are ſufficient arguments of the truth of the defirin 
they come to manifeſt, yer I would not be fo waderſtord, 
that I thereby reſolve all Religion into & meer a& ofrreaſs 
and knowledge, and tbat no more per is required in the 
under ſtanding to believe the Goſpel , then to believe » Mi 
thematical de wonſt ration which is another objeftion ſome 
Jay in the way of this opinion; but it is not difficult getting 
over it. For the ſufficienc which I attribute to rational ew 
dence, is not abſolute and ſimple, but, in ſuo genere, as an y- 
| aim 
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five evidence. Notwithſtanding this, the whole work, of 
the Hyirit of God in its peculiar exergy and way of cperation 
the ſeul, is left entire to its ſelt: But then, when the 
Sprit works as to the planting of a truly divine faith, I do not 
think that it only per/Wades the ſoul of the Truth of a Di- 
vine Teſtimony , but withall repreſents the 7raihs . — 
by that Teſtimony, ,, with all that excellency and ſwicableneſs 
thar there is in them, that by the moſt agreeable ,, yer "4 
ful influence of the Spirit upon the ſoul, it cheerfully em- 
brdceth that Truth which is revealed, and cordially yields up 
in ſelf in obedience to it. This is the Divine faith which the 
Serjpture acquaints us with, and not ſuch a 0 at meerly 
. trath of a Divine Teftimony , aud as. to the pro- 
Rios of this faith, I acknowledge meer rational evidence to 
be inſufficient, becauſe they proceed in two very different ways; 
the one is to ſatisfie mens minds of the truth of the dectriue, 
the other is to bring them effect nally to adhere untq it. The 
erting of the one-theretore doth no more tend to deſtroy 
other, then the ſaying, that a Tels/cope will help us to 
diſcover very much of the heaven hodyet, doth imply that 
a blind man may ſee them, if he makes but w/e of them. 
Although therefore the natural man cannot ſavingly appre- 
2 of God, yet there may be lo much rational 
bidence going along with Divine re velat ion, that ſuppoſing 
reaſon to de pure, and not corrupted and fteeped in ſenſa 18 
now it is, it would diſcover ſpirit ual evidence to be the moſt 
rl and convincing evidence, Thus far we have proved, 
that where there is any infallible Teſtimony, there uu ſufficient 
rational evidence going along with it, to mae it. apprar that 
i from Cod. 8 1 
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CHAP. IX. 


The rational evidence of the truth of Chriſtian Relig 
| on from Miracles, 


The foffibility of miracles apptars from God and Providenc,, 
the evidence of Divine Teſtimony by them. God alont cn 
really alter the courſe of Nature. T be Devils power of mark: 
ing wiracles confidered, Of Simon Magus, à pollonius. The 
cnrei in the Temple of Æſculapius at Rome, &c, God ue 
ver works miraclts, but for ſome particular end, ! 
particular reaſons of the myracles of Chriſt, The ren 
the Lew of Moſes, which had been ſerled by miracles. 
Chriſt checked the Phariſees for demanding 4 ſign , wha 
himſelf appeals to his miracles, The power of Chriſtin 
racleson many who did not thronghly believe. Chriſt: mp 
rac les made it evident that he was the Meſſias , bees 
the prediftions were fu filled in him. Why John nl 
wrought no miracles. ¶ briſta miracles neceſſary for th 
overthrow of the Devils Kingdom, Of the Damoniach 
and Lunaticks in the Coſpil, and in the Primitive Chani 
The power of the name of Chriſt over them largely proved 
ſeveral Teſtimonies. The evidence thence of a Divin 
power in Chrift. Of connterfeir diſpoſſeſſions. Of miracl 
wrought among Infidels. Of the futnre ſtate of the Churth, 
T he neceſſity of the miracles of Chrift , as to the propye 
tion of Chriſtian Religion : that proved from the condii 
en of the publiſhers , and the ſueeeſs of the D/Airine. Th 
ApoFles knew the hazard of their employment , before they 
entridon it. The boldneſs and re ſol ation of the Apoſtles nite 
withſtanding thu, compared with beathen Philoſophers. Ni 
motive could carry the Apoſtles through their 2 
. bat the truth of their Doctrine; not ſeeking the honow, 
profit or pleaſure of the world. The Apoſties evidence of 
the truth of their dofirine, lay in bring eye-witneſſes of on 
Saviowrs miracles and reſurreſtion T hat atteFed by th 
ſelver; their ſufficiency thence for preaching the Gaijul 
_ Bf the nature of the deftrine of the Coſßel; comrarien o 
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it to uit aral inclinations. - Strange [ueceſs of it, not with- 
Sanding it came not with base power : No Chriſtian Em: 

til the Goſpel univerſally «preached, The weak: 
wſr and ſumplicity of the Inflruments which preached the 
Goſpel. From all wbich the great evidence of the power of 
Mi; acles is proved. . 


F all rational evidences which tend to confirm the truth 
of a Divine Teſtimony, there can be none greater then 
apewer of worksng miracles for confirmation that the Tefti- 
wo which i revealed is infallible. The p: ſibility of a power 
of wiracles cannot be queſtioned by any who affere a Drity 
ind a Providence, for by the ſame power that things were ei · 
ther ut firſt produced, or are ſtil] conſerved (which is equ;va* 
int to the other) the courſe of Nature may be tere a, and 
things cauſed which are beyond the power of inferiour cas 
lu: For, though that be animmutable Lew of Nature as to 
Plyſcal beeings , that every thing remains in the conrſe and 
oder wherein it was ſer at the Creation; yet, that only hold; 
ill be ſame power which ſer it in that order ſhall otherwiſe 
diffeſe of it; granting then the poſſibi/;ty of miracles, the 
lul ject of this Hypotheſir is, that a power of miracles is the 
deareſt evidence of u Divine Teftswony , which will appear 
ſtom the ſe following Con ſderat ion. 
bod alone can really alter the comrſeof Nature. I ſpeak 
not of ſuch chings which are apt only to raiſe admiration in 
u becauſe of our wnacquaintedneſs with the cauſes of them, 
or anner of their production, which are thence called n 
4, much leſs of meer juggles and Impoſtures , whereby 
the hen of mes Ire deceived ; but, I Spe of ſuch things as 
irt in themſelves either contrary to, or ab-ve the — of 
Natzre,i,e, that order which is eſtabliſted in the Univerſe. 
The Devil no queſtion may , and doth often deceive the 
World, and may by the ſabtilry and agility of his nature, 
perform ſuch things as may amuſe the minds of nen, and 
imes put chew to it, to find a difference between them 
ind real Miracles, if they only make their ſeuſes Judges of 
them, And ſuch kind of wonders, though they are bur ſpa- 
tirg'y done, and with a kind of ſecrecy (as though they 
Kk 3 were 
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"Orlghnes das:: Dock 
were conſulting with Catilim e bout tbe burning | 
the Devi would have ſomee(-£ipecially when Ignoranchay 
Superſtition are Aſcegaents) to keep up bs intereft inth 
World. Or elſe, when he is like to be asſpoſſeſſed and tho 
out of all, he then ty his ut moſt to keep as many to hai 
may be; thus, when the Spirit of God appeared in the 
racles of our Saviour and his Apoſtles and the Primyy, Wh ' 
Cburch, be then con jutred up all the mfernal-powerefob 
ſomecbing parallel; to keep poſſeſſion of bis Ii 
Temples, as long as be could, Thus, we find Simon Mas 
dogging the Apoſtles (as it were) at the heels, that by 
Magick be might fagger che faith of people concemm 
the wiracles wrought by the Apoſtles: after him, Aan 
, appeared upon the Stage; but, bis wenders are ſuch p 
tiſull things, compared with thoſe wrought by 
or his Apoftles, that it could be nothing but malice in Bi 
rocles to mention him in competition with Chriſt, But, thak 
things which ſeem a great deal mote confiderable then til 
of theſe, were the cure of a blind man by Veſpaſian in A 
mentioned by Tacit and Sretonins , wherein, there wy 
a palpable imitation of our Saviowrr curing the blind ws 
in the Goel, for the man told YVeſpappan, reſtit ut urum us 
los fi infþuiſſet , that he ſhould receive his ſight by bus Ru, 
So Spartianus tells us of a women that was cured of hir blink 
neſs by kiſſing the kneesof the Emperonuy Adrien; and, Sir. 
hornimzs hath produced an old Fable in the Temple of A. 
calapius at Rome of ſeveral diſeaſed perſons that were cu 
there. A blind man in the time of Antoninus was cured bythi 
Oracle; he muſt come tothe Altar, and kneel there; from th 
right ſide be muſt turs to the left, and put five fingers 
the Altar, and then lift up bis hands ind to uc h bu eyes, 1 
was cured. Another called Lucius cured of the pain of bi 
by mixing the aſhes of the Altar with the Wine, and applyi 

uf 
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to h ſide; Another cured of ffitting of blood by the k 
4 Pine apple, and Honey uſed three dayes ; A fourth cum 
blindneſs by thi blood of A white Cick and Honey, nſed thn 
dayes.upan bigeges. Theſe ate the moſt con ſiderable of all tht 
pretended miracles done about that time, when the noſes 
the Chriſtian miracles was ſpread fo far, and done to fir 


quem, 
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quently, that they challenged the Heathenz again and again 
to bring forth any perſon poſſeſſed with a Devil ;" if he did not 

to them that he was a Devil, though he made the 
Heathens believe that he was a God, they were contented to 
leut their blood in the place. 


For thus Tertullian ſpeaks in his Apology to them: Eda. Apol. cap. 


ur hie aliq ui ſub tribunalibus veſtr, quem Demone ags *3* 
auler: jaſſus d quolibet Chriſtiano loq ui p iritut ille , tam 
ſr Demonem con fitebit ur de vero, quam alibi Dram de falſo : 
producatur aliquis ex iu qui de Dro pati exiſtimantur, 
ui inhalintes numen de ni dort concipiunt, qui ruftanao 
carantur, qui anhelando pr ef ant ar. Iſta ipſa virgoceleſtis 
leriarum pollicit atri x, iſte ipſe /Eſculapins Medicinarum 
dmnſtrator, ali as de morituris ſcordii & denatii & Aſcls- 
nul ſubminiſtrator, niſi ſe Demones confeſſi fuerint, ¶bri- 
lu mentiri non audentes, ibidem iilius Chriſtians proca- 
e [anguinem fundite. nid iſto opere manifeſtius, quid 
U probatione ſidelius ? ſimplicitas utritat i in medio eſt; vir- 
will ſus aſiſtit, nibil ſuſpicari licebit, 'magia aut aliqua 
fallacia fleri. Dit is non ftetts, ſi oculs veſtri & anres — 
miſeriar-vobis, In theſe very daring words, we ſee how 
the Chriſtians appealed to their ſenſes, even with the hazard 
of their own lives, that they would wake even c/£/enlapi- 
w himſelf confeſs what he was, and by whoſe power all the 
axes were wrought uponthe dreamers in his Temples. And, 
for the manner of the Devils cures , the ſame Author ex- 


plains it thus, Ladunt primo, debinc remedia pracipiunt ad AM! c. 22. 


rata um novs, ſive contraria, poſt que definunt ladere & 
ewaſſe credunt ur. They firſt poſſeſs the bodyes rhewſelvis (as 
Damoniacks were common in thoſe times 5 and affect it with 
veriow diftempers , afterwirds upon nſing the ſtrange reme- 
dus preſcribed by A ſculapius, they forſaks their flation, 
alibe perſon is cured. And, for the cures performed by 
the Emperonys , thoſe who confider what various artifices 
dete about that time ſed to procure an opinion of Divinity 
in te Emperonys, will not much wonder that ſuch reports 
ſhould be fpread of them, or that any perſons ſhould fai 
delt diftempers to give themſelves out to be cared by them. 
der greating ſome what wonderfni} in theſe, what are they, 


compared 
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compared with thoſe done by Chriſtians? and . 


lay down his /ife to teſt any of them? So, tha 
Devil by bis ſ#b:3/ty may cabily impoſe upon Spectaters tyy, 

yet it was 5mpoſſible for him by any power of bis ows td f 

tet the courſe ol Natare, or produce any real miracle, Fr 
every true wiracle is a prodaction of ſowerbing out of *. 
thing (which cannot be done by leſs then an omnipotentarm) 

and that either in the thixg it ſelf, or the manner of 

cing it. In the thing it ſelf, when it is of that »«tare thi 

it cannot be produced by any ſecond cauſes, 38 the r of MW 
the dead; in the manner of d ing ir, when though the ch | 


| Iyes within ihe poſſibility of ſecond cauſes, yet it is 


med without the help of any of them, as in the care of 4, 
eaſes without any wſe Of means, by « word Sealing, th 
teuch of a garment, &c, Now, that all thoſe wiracley which 
were wrought in cen prmatios of the Chriſtian d:Arine wen 
ſuch true and profty miracles, will be diſcovered after 
wards, | 

God never alters the courſe of Nature, but for ſomt wh 
conſiderable end. For otherwiſe when he did it, it woull 
not be taken notice of, nor thought to be an alteration df 
the order of Nature, but only ſome rare conringencies which 
lye hid in the order Of cauſes , but only break out at fone 
time: of which ſort are all thoſe thing: which the 5 
rant world is apt to account as Prodigies, Of all which m 
contingencies in Nature, | ſay, as the Roman Orator doi, 
Si, quod raro fit, id pertentum patandum eſt, ſapitutem iſ 
portent um iſt; ſepius enim mulum reperiſſe arbitrer, qu 
ſapientem fuiſſe. If al rare contingencies be accomnted yr 
digies , a Wiſe man is certainly the greateſt prodigy But 
theſe are quite of another nature from true miracles, wh 
are immediately produced by a Divise power , and intendd 
far à confirmation of ſome Divine Teſtimony. There ut 
now ſeveral weighty reaſons which might make miracli ie 
ceſſary in the time of our Savioar, 2s an evidence Of his I 
vine Authority and power. ; : 

T hat be cam totake down that way of worſhip which l 
been at firſt ſetled by a power of miracles in Moles, Gol 
would not be ſo much wanting to the faith of chat oxy 
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wich bad received their Low by fgns and 'wonders from 
lum, but that there ſhould be as frong an evidence gi- 
ven to them, that che fulneſs of time was come when that 
hiffn/ation was to have an end, and to give place to one 
more perie&, which was to be cſtabliſbed inſtead of it, Up. 
on which account the peu. might rationally enquire alter a 
where any new revelation was diſcovered, which might 
null che obligation of any former Law: And when they en- 
ire ſo much after = fg», our Saviour do b. not re ject che 

1 as in its ſelf anreaſonable, but as made in an avree- 
ſable manner; for they would not be contented with the 
wirgcles which our Saviowr wrought , which ſufficiently 
wanifefed a Divine power; but all that they deſired was 4 


ef Mauna in the wilderneſs , now our Saviowr ju 

6, this demand as import une and smpudent ; partly as 
hnwing pon what account they asked it, meeriy tO rempe 
dm, and not out of any real defire of ſatifattio® ; and 
partly becauſe of that abwndant evidence which was given in 
the miraculous cures which were wrong bt by him, which 
were more ſuitablo to that deſign of doing geod in the world, 
then all the Thunderclaps on Mount Sinai were; neither 
were the people in a condition to be fed by Mauna as they 
werein the wilderneſs, God graciouſly ſuiting the 45/cove- 
ries of his power to the peculiar advantages of the people 


which they were made to, and che dienſation they uſhered - 


ig, Thole terrible Sg», at Mount Sinai being very ſwitable 
to the ſeverity and rigowr of the Law ; and the gracious 
miracles of our Saviour; to the ſweetneſs and grace of the 
I. And on this account our Saviour charged the Jews 
hypeerifie in requiring à owgey as ſomething above 
thews, 8 prodigy rather then a wiracle; An evil and ad- 


237 


from beaven, i. e. ſuch as were done at the giving of the dans x 2: 
2 the thundring and lightenings there, or as the raig „ 10. 
ly 


tou generation ſeeketh after 4 ſign, and there ſhall us ſign Matth. 12. 
39. 


be given it but that of the Prophet Jonas, i. e. this people 
which are ſo far from the faith of Abrahim, (and therefore 
ae ſappoſitions Children) that no miracles which I do, will 
cavince them, but they ſeek only to bave their bumonrs 
fraified more then their faith confirmed by ſome prodigy 

: l from 
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from heaven, ſhall not by we be thus grat:fied , but hun 
done enough already to perſwade' them, if they bad 2ny h 
to believe, inſtead of à fign from heaven they ſhall hay 
only one from the earth, and that not ſo much znrended for 
the converſion of ſuch wilfull unbelit vers, as for the ths 
fying my Innocency to the world, v2. bu reſnrreflion fron 
the dead. And ſo elſewhere when the Jews demand a jy, 
it was upon the doing of that, which if they had artended ts, 
had been a ſufficient figs to them, viz. hu driving the buy 
ers and ſellers out of the Temple. Which being 8 thing per 
mitted by the Sanhedrim and the Prieſts, bow could they 
tzink ſo mean a perſon, in appearance, as Our Saviour Wh, 
could ever bave effe&ed it, had it not been for a Divine Me 


jeſtiy and power which appeared in him. It was nor then the 


Joh, 5.36 


lo. 25. 


Joh. 5.24 


jeh. 1.49. 


3.11. 


expeftation of miracles which our Saviexr rebakrd inthe 
Jews, but being »nſatufied with the kind and nature of git 
Saviours miracl:s. It was their hypocrifie and awnbelif 
which Chriſt condemned, notwithſtanding the frequent ws 
racles which he wrought among them: For we plainly find 
our Saviour very often appealing to his miracles as the ew 
dences of his Divine Commiſſion : If bad net dont th 
works among them, which no man elſe did, they had wet had fin, 
i. e. in not believing me, Whereby Chriſt both ſets forth the 
n:ceſſity of his working miracles in order to the convilli 
of che world, and the grearmeſs of the miracles which bt 
wroug ht; be did thoſe no man elſe had done, no not Miſt 
nd Elias, in curing all manner of diſeaſes by the word of 
his mo h; and choſe.miracles which they had done, he 
ceeded hem in the manner of doing them. Moſet fed then 
with br:44 from heavin, but Chriſt mulciplied on earth ſome 
fem loaves and fiſhes, to the ferding of many thouſands : Bl 
4 indeed railed oxe from the dead; but Chriſt railel 
more, and one after he had been four dajes in the grave. A 
upon this very evidence of our Savieurs miracles we find 
many believing on hm. Atfd even of thoſe who were not 


ſo far wrough: upon as to become followers of Chrift,u 


che only. Meſrias yet we find them ſo far perſwaded by tht 
power of his miracles, that they looked vpon bim as a grid 
Prophet, or one that wes ſent from God: $0 Nell 


. 
4 


2 
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wha came firſf to Chriſt more as 4 rational enquirer 
then. a believer , yet we ſee he was - perſwadrd that he 
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wes 4 teacher come from Ood, becauſe no mawcontd do Joh. 3.2. 


the miracles which Chriſt did, unleſs God were with him. And 


before him 9 the Jews at p̃eruſalem believed in hu Joh. 2.23 
/ 


name when they ſa the miracles which he du; yer theſeper- 

ns Chriſt wonlg* not traft himſelf with, berauſe he knew 
rio hearts were not ſubdued to his dectrine, though their 
underſtandings were convinced by his miratlrs. And after 
this others of the . that looked hot on him as the Ae 
a, yet it is ſaid they befieved on him on the: aveeunt of - his 
miracletg, And many of the people believedon bim, and ſaia, 
When Chriſt cometh, will be do more miracles then theſe which 
the man bath done ? Although berein they were moſt anrea- 
ſable in believing the evidence, and not the truth atteſted 


by it, in believing Chriſt to be one lent from God by his mi- Job. 7,3 1 


racles, and yet not believing him to be the Mea, which 
mas the thing atteſted by them. Not that meer miracles 
would prove the perſon to be the Mrfſias who did them, but 
the wiracles proved the teſtimony tobe Divine j now thac 
which Chriſt delivered to them as a Divine Teſtimony, was 
his being the Aeſſi u, and therefore, by che ſame reaſes they 
believed him to be ong ſent from G., they ought to bave 
believed him to be the Mei; for one ſent from God could 
never fal/ifie-in the main of hs weſſage, as this was of our 
Savieurs preaching. And thence it is obſervable, our Fa- 
viour did not ſhew forth his Divine power till he extred up- 
on his office of preaching, thereby making it appear he in- 
tended this as the great evidence of the truth of the doltrine 
which he preacbhed to them. And herein che blind mas in 
* e ſaw more truth and reaſon then the whole Court 
Janledrin, before which in probability be: was convened 
about bis cure by Chriſt , for when they ſought to get 
omething out of him in diſparsgement of our Saviowrs 
jerſon and miracle, be ſharply and roundly tells them, when 
they ſaid they knew God ſpake to Moſer, but for this fel- 
low, we know not from whenee be ws. Why herein, ſaith he, 
#4 marvelons thing, that ye know not from whence be is, and 
Ll 2 yet 
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ver. 31. 


30. could de nthing (as though he had ſaid) is it not plain tha 
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yet he bath opened mine eyes. If this man wert not of C 


this m i imployed by Godin the world by the Sirach 
which he doth for otherwiſe God would not ſo readily g. 
ſiſt bim in doing ſuch great works; for we know that Gul 
heareth not finners : but if wy man be a worſhipper of 
and doth his will, bim he heareth , 5. c. If this man pr 

ed a Commiſſion from heaven falſly (whereby he would h 
the greateſt of ſinners) can we think G. would ſo mira 
lowfly alliſt him ? but we know by our Law, if one com 
with a Commiſſion-from God, and draw men not to Ju 
try, which is meant by a Wworſbipper of God, ſuch a one Gu 
is preſ int with, and we are bound to brit vr him. An 
for. ibis very miracle, of curing one born blind, was the 
bike eyer heard of before? did ever Aſeſes or the Prehn 
do it? Thus we ſee what ſtrong: rational evidence there wy 
in this miracle of Chyift in the judgment of this blindmn, 
which, he #ttered with ſo much rea before the Caan 
Sanbedrin, when he knew how /ike he was to be excommy 
nicated for it; and yet this very perſon was as yet i gun 
that Ch riſt was the true Meſſia, as appears by the % 
of the chapter: but upon Chriſts revelation of himfelt u 
Lim, he preſently believedon him. How ſtrangely irratiaul 
were the 7ews then in rejefting our Saviour when his 


\ wiravles not only exceed:d' thoſe of .Afoſes both in »anke 


ohn 11. 
47. 


and guality; but which was more, they ſaw t hemſelves th 
miracles which Chriſt did, bat they received thoſe of A 
only upon the credit of their Fathers. And from the roy 
of the evidence ariſing from the power of wiracles it is, thi 
St, Peter tells the promiſcuons Aſſembly, Acts 2. 22, Thi 
Jeſwy of Nazareth was a man approved of God awong thin, 
by miracles, wonders, and ſigus, which God did by him in 
widſh of tbem, as they themſelves alſo knew; He appeal 
to their own. knowledge, which he would not certainly lan 
done, bad it not. been in a-caſe beyond all dite among 
them. Which was a thing fo notorious among them, th 
we find the Phariſees themielves corfeffiog it, What dim? 
Fer thi. man doth many miracies.; Now. then in a Nitin 
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ion had been eſtabliſhed by miracter, and the 
— ide irath of it, — thoſe who then proſeſſed 
it did depend ſo much upon the conſtant credit which che 
met of the wiracleſ done at the ſetling of their Law had 
them; what eould be a more rational convincing 
may of proceeding, than for our Saviour to wanifeſt by a 
er of miracles in himſelf the undoubted creden- 
rials of his comm ſſion from heaven , and that be was the true 
Miſſa, whieh was foretold by their own moſt ſacredand an- 

thentical records ? Which will appear more, 

Becauſe the power of miraclts did evidently declare that he 
we the very perſon promiſtd. - For if the exact correſpon- 
of the event to the predifions in a Nation owning 
them as Divine, be an nndoubted evidence that they are 
ently fe. filed, our Saviour was molt certainly the perſon 
ſo often ſpoken of in the Old Teſtament. For many of the 
Prophecies of ro old Teſtament concerning the Meſſias, 


if they were not f»lfiled in Chriſt, in the condition the 
ſexs have been in ſince their 4;Serfion, (which fell out ex- 
ally according to the prediction of Chriſt) it is impoſicble 
theyſhonld be ful filed at all. So that ei:her the prediction. 
muſt loſe their Divine authority, or they muſt be accom- 
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ad in our Bleſſed Saviour; For, us Tertullian ſhatply g. 344 
yes tothe Jew, Redde fa Fndea quem Chriftur inves, 11. 


wat, & alinm contende venire; let the prople of the Jews be 
iwtheir former condition, and then plead for a Meſrias to come. 
For can any thing be more plain then that the Aeſrias was 
to be born in Brthlehem of 7udea but where is that now, 
and bow long, ſince the e enjoyed any civil Polity there ? 
what is become of the ſecond Temple in the time of which 
the defore of all Nations ſhould come f Is not Jeruſalem alrea- 
dy ſtrayed,” and the cblation there long fince ceaſed, which 
vu to come to paſa fo ſoon after the Aeſriar, and did ac- 
cordingly ? Is not the Sreptey yer departed from Judah, and 
the Lewgiver from betwees bi feet, and is not Shileb yet 
come ? What ſtrange unintelligible weeks were thoſe of 
Dwiel, if they were extended to ſo indefinite a fpace of rime 


coold trom thence-be gathered of any t5we wherein their 


u ie ew pretend? and if indefinite, what cercain ground 


Ll 3 accom- 


.. 
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s Sacy#? 
accompliſhment was to be expefted ? but not to 
thoſe things which are already ſo largely proved bey 
poſſibility of contradiſtios, by the antient and modern lors) 
writers againſt the Jews : To inſiſt therefore on our preſey 
buſineſs , Are not the Prophecies concerning the min, 
which the Adeſias ſhould work exactly fulfilled in C- 

Ila. 35.9%. T hes the eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and the ear; of th 
deaf ſball be wnſtopped ; then ſpall the lame man leap & an Ha, 
and the tongue of tbe dumb ſhall ſing. He mult be 4 g 
ſtranger in the hiſtory of the New Teſtament that is to 
for an exact falfiling of this Prophety. Nay, and the h- 

y. Grot. in Midraſch upon Pſal. 146. 8 ſaith that when M. ia copy, 

Joh. 9.32. þy ſhould open the eyes of the blind; and the 7ews themighy 
Often bel of the great miracles which the Ade ſſias ſhaull 

do when be appears; and therefore out of their own 

will they be condemned, when the miracles of Clift make 

ſo evident that he was the true Mrſſias, Hence when Job 

A el, ſent his Diſciples to Chriſt, tor them to be fully æ 

tisfied concerning him, Chriſt gives this anſwer to them; x 

Mar. 11.5, bids them tell him the blind receive their fight, and the law 

| wall, and thr lepers are cleanſed, and the deaf hear, and th 

Fa dead are raiſed up &c. as though the mentioning of theſe mins 

cles was ſufficient to make it appear to them who he wy 
whom they came to enquire after. And therefore it is ob 
ſervable that ohn Baptiſt bimſelf, though greater then the 
Mat. 11.9, Prophets, nay then whom there was nota greater born of we 
, 11. wen by our Savionrs own Teſtimony ; yet of him it is fad 
Ich. 10. 4 l. hat he wrought no miracle: of which no account cin h: 
given ſo probable and rational, as that God in bis inan 
wiſdom was pleaſed ſo to order it, that the evidence of our 
Saviours being the Mefias might be made more c/ear by the 
miracles which be wrought ; that the minds of people might 
not be diſtrafted between Fobn and Chriſt ;, be therefore 
reſerved the glory of miracles wholly to the ame of Civil, 
that there might be no pretenc of a competitios between Jobs 
and him. 

6.4  Arother pep of the neceſſity of miracles in our Save 
; our by way of ritional evidence, is, the overihrowing th 
* power and Kingdom of the Devil in the world, For — 

; | pur 
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Ch 9: i, The Trath of Seripture- Hiſtory aſſerted, 
e ie is obſervable that the Devil had ſcarce ever 

er power over the bodies of men as well as their /one, 
— 4 . thence we read of ſuch a multitade of 
Deweniacks in the Goſbel. For ic ſeems very harſh to in- 
rexpret thoſe meerly of Fpileptical and Lmnatick perſons, 
both becauſe the Punt? tukuet, & NC be & Sdaxunxe Mat 
ne wentioned diſtinctiy, and that it appears by the rimi- 
u Church after wirds how frequent it was to e ject the 
Devil out of poſſeſſed perſons. Niy ſo far am I from thick. 
ing ehat the Demoniacks were meer Lunatichs, that I rather 
think with Voſſus that the Lunaticks were truly Demo: 
wacks, only they were not conſtantly under the power of 
the Devil, but as their paroxy/mes returned upon them, the 


De Idolalr. 
4.2. 6.19. 


Diwil Loving to fiſh in ſuch troubled waters, And thence the Mar, 17. 


ane perſon is called 2 Luratich in one place, who is called a 


enam, as the Arabick ver ſion expreſſ eth it; or as Ruſticus 
Hidin more fully explains it, 


Repſerat in me diam rabies horrenda furor is 
Deming afflatu, propria qui prſte nocivus 
iAllidit capras ſœ de diſcrimine mentes, 
Menſtrua deciduos cum Luna recolligit ignee. 


Theo bylact is of opinion, that the Fews in the time of our 
Saviour ſuppoſed, that the ſoxlr ot dead men becime D :* 


Dewoniack in another; becaule he did rere in principii lu- Luk. 9. 39. 


nem, and thence we read in S. ripture of the Demoniacks Mat 8 28. 


among the Tombs: but it is far more probable which Gretius 
conceives, that the Fews were of opinion, that the ſouls of 
tad men did hover up and down about their bodies, and that 
thele were ſo long under the Devils power, which many of 
the Jew to this day believe, and make uſe of the inſtance of 
the Pythoniſſe raiſing Samuel; on which account the Devils 
0 favonry an Opinion ſo advastagious to their intereſt, might 
ippear with greater terror and fury about their burying 
laces, as we ſee they did in thoſe poſſefſed perſons, But on 
whatever account it was, we finde it evident that about the 
time of our S viours appearance, and ſome time after, the 
ul wy bn were very freqaene; whether it were on 

— the 
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ſtrange appearances cauſed by poſſeſſed perſons) or whethe 
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the Devil by ſuch frequent poſſeſſions of perſons, and u] 
them do ſuch ſtrange * 2 might thereby endν . 
invalidate the evidence of our Saviours miracle, ( 
whence it is probable the Phariſees raiſed their cal 
Chriſt did miracles by Belzebub, becauſe they ſaw ſo 


it were through the adwirable providence of C, whid 
might give Satan the greater fry at that time, on 
to heighten the glory of our Saviewr in diFofſeſſing of in 
and thereby to give the higheſt rational evidence, that by 
power was of God, which tended ſo much to the 4ſfractin 
the Kingdom Of Satan. 

And hence the Primitive Chriſtians did ſo much th; 
and as it were inſult over the Devil where ever they 
him, making bim to remove bis /odgings from peſſe ſed peſa 
by a writ of ejeftio® from the name of Chrilt, They 
Origen rationally concludes that Chriſt bad his power gun 
him from above, becauſe at his very name the Devils orig 
the bodies which they had A 2 & dib on 
Nd ou mms, d as N dul ores Ts z ihn u a my yanogdis wie 
eixovles abioiger wn? 39 Va? wuniy mie ey. And be de 
where tells us, that even the meaneſt ſort of Chriſtian: with 
out any ceremony, but meerly by cheir prayers, did ordinarh 
tject the Devils out of mens bodies: os 6ximu 33 315") N mit 
at ne, u N & N Abyp yes? Ner- N & Jun 
cui g due, & mum; M 0» aejs m3 nnbire N AH 
Fedde amd Hον ales rar x M age - ©, e bf 
Aoutgis wel & minus d Ordinary Chriſtian , lah 
he, maſt commonly do this, the grace of Chriſt by its wal 
thereby diſcoviring the contempribleneſs and infirmity of th 
Devils, that in order to their ejeftion they did not ſo much a 
want any learned or experienced Chriſtian, And for thisthy 
appeal to the Hearhens themſelves, as appears not only by d 
challenge of Tertullian already mentioned, but by the 75 
wony of almoſt all of hes who bave writ againſt the ts 
then in vindication of the Chriſtian Religion. \hence A 
untius Felix, Hac omnia ſciunt plerique, pars veſtrum, ju 
damouas de ſemetipſis con ſiteri, quoties 4 nobis tor menti ut 
boram, & orationis incendite de corporibus exig untur. I 
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Sarum & Serapu,t Paper & quicquid dewonum colit is, 
vitti dolere, quod ſuns elequuntur, nec ut ig nen is tur pit udinem 
ſui, nonuulu preſertim veſtriom aſſiftentibus ,mentipurur, Ii. 
ibus ga effe Damon, de ſe vrr um confitemibus credite ; 
rats enim per Deum verum * ſolum, wvits , miſeri cor- 
ubs ia borreſcunt; &, vel exiliunt ſtatim, vel evaneſeunt 
iw, prom fides patients adjuvat, ant fratia cnrantis 
iras, Can we now think the Devil ſhould not only 
ferſakg bis Tyranny over the bodjes of men, but let go ſo 44 
vanterions 2 prllar of his tyranny over the conſciences of men 
. worſhip, as the concealing himſelf was, bad be 
not been forced to it by a power far greater then bisown? 
$0 Cyprian ad Demetrianum , appeals to him being tbe 
Proconſulof Africa, about the ſame thing (who had written 
ſterply againſt the Chriſtians ) for ſpeaking of the Devils 
' whom they wor/#pped in theit Idols: O þs audirt cox velles & ,, 
Art, quando 4 nobis adjurantur & terg unt ur Spiritualibus 
„ & verboruw tor mentis ds obſe ſſis corporibua tjici unt ar. 
1 rjulantes & gementes voce humana, & poteſtate di vina 
lia & virbera ſentientes, venturum judicium confilentur, 
vim of cognoſce veraeſſe que dicimus : and a little after, Vide- 
bs ſub mann noflra ſtare vinctos, & tremere captives, quos ti 
cis & veneraris ut dominoes. Did ever any of the Hea- 
Mag ici an (of which there were good ſtore ) extor: 
uch things from the Devils, as the Chriſtians did meerly by 
their prayers, and inyocations Of the name of oa and Chriſt ? 
did they ever make them confeſs to be what they were, not 
only in poſſeſſed bodyes, but in their Temples roo ? That was 
ond the power of their Ephefian letters, or any of their 
Magical Incantationt. Did the Devils ever dread ſo much 
the name of Socrates or Ariftider, as they did that of Cod and 
of Chrif Of which ZaFentive thus ſpeaks, Luo andite 9, alicia; 
mut. exclamant, & uri ſe verberarique teſtantur, & ins lib — 
lerregati qui fint, quando venerint, quazds in hominem irre 
int, con ſitent ur fic extorti, & excruciati virtute diving nu- 
| ri V ernlant; propter bec verbera & minas , ſancto C juſt os 
Wet ſemper odr unt. And, even Apolle himſelf at the Name 
Me trembled, as much as ever the Pythian Propheteſs ” 
A in ber greateſt ſwries ; ” Prudenting tells us, | 
N | . * 
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* - Torguetwy Apollo 
Nowine pereuſſm ( brijis, nec fulmina Verbi 
Ferre pot /t; agit ant miſerum tet verbera lingua, 
ust lau lata Dei reſonant miracula Chriſti. W 


To theſe we may add hat Firmicus ſaith te the ſame pu- 
pole, Ecce Damon eſ quem col; cam Dei & Chriſti ths 
nomen audierit, contremiſrit, &, ut interregantibus noh 
Sondtut trepidantia verba, vix ſe colligit; adhærent homing 
laceratar, uritur, vapulat, & ſtatim de commiſſis ſceleribm 
confuetar. By which Teſt:;monics it appears what pow 
over Satan, when he was in bis Kingdom, the 3 
the power of Chrift had; not, as though the bart name 
Chriſt had ſo great an efficacy in the ejefion of Devil! , u 
Origen leems to be of einen (in a diſcourſe about the efficay 
of names, unworthy of ſo great a Philoſopher ) bur, that Gul 

hat was contained it 
that name, be did give à powey to ſuch as made w/e of it, of 
working miracles by it. And thence we read in Seripture, 
that lome'who were not thronghiy Chriſtians, but yet pros 
ſeſſ. d che truth of the GeSpel, and that wh. t they did was for 
the honogy of Chriſt, bad a power of caſting ont Devile , and 
doing many wonderful things through bis Name. 

By theie and many other Teſtimonies which might be 
produced out of the Primitive Church, we find an exit 
accompliſhment: of our Saviour promiſe to his Diſciplu 
when he took bis leave of them: And theſe ſigns ſhall follm 
them that believe, In nin name ſoall they caſt out Devils, Ut, 
This power then in the Primitive Charch had a tWoſold & 
ment in it, both as it was a mianifeFFatios of the trash i 
prediftion; of our Saviour,” and es.it was an evidence of 0 
Divine Power of Cbriſt, when his Name ſo long after In 


Aſcenſion had lo great a command over all the infernal Firit; 


and that ſo evident iy, that at that time when tbe Chris 
did as it were Tyrannite over Satan ſo in bis own Term 
ries, yet then the greateſt of bis Magician had no 2 


hurt the bedyes of the Chriſtiaas, which is a thing Orig 
takes much notice of. For when Ceſſus ſaith , from Di 


mie Truth of Scripture» Hiſtory aſſerted. 
of that Magick could 2 hurt ignorant and wicked 
men,and lad ne power over Philo/opberr, Origen replyes, firſt, 
tba: Pbi was no ſuch charw againſt the power of a. 
gel, as appears. by Maragentt who writ the ffory of A- 
ni T jane, the famous Magician and Philoſopher, 
therein mentions how Expbrates and an Epicurea 

(in dh, ihn mo vulgar Philoſophers) were catchedby 
the Magick of Apollonius, (and although Philoſtratur dii- 

\ owns this Hiſtory of Afegarencs as fabulows, yet he that 
thinks Philoſtratus for that, to be of any greater credit, is 
much deceived, of whom Lud. Vives gives this true character 


De trad, 


that he doth magne Homeri mendacia majeribus mendaciis |, 4. 49. 


corrigere, mend one bole and make three ) but laith Origen as 
tothe Chriſtians, this is undoubtedly true: Y $i6avuele 5 


% d T5 Trips ND, in bt x7! 28. mpg T4 lied & Cont. cel. 
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eee 5 ivr nies ovre touper x) % ruxTis Y dee Hawke! 
in ga i j cm ww, Thy, ſaich he, we are 
moſt certain of, and have found it by experience true, that thoſe 
who according to the principles of Chriſtianity do worſhip God 
ever all, through Feſus, and de live according to the Goſpel, 
bring conſtant in their ſolemn prayers night and day, are not 
Abnoxiows to the power of any Magich or Devils whatſoever. 
| Now then, if the Devil who had tben ſo much pte r over 
others, had none upon the true followers of Chriſt , and, if 
inſtead of that they bad ſo great a commanding power over 
the Devil, even in things which tended moſt to his diſad van 
- "an only di ſladging him out of 'bedyes , but out of his 
atrow Temples , what can be more vit, then that this 
ever which was fo eficeciow for the overthrowing the 
dam of Satan, mult needs be far greater then the peer 

of Satan 15? For, it is an undoubted Maxim in natural rea 
u, that whatever i pat ont of its former place by force and 
(violence, i extruded by ſometh ng ſtronger then its ſelf , for. it 
the force oneicher fide were equal, here cou d be no9i/poſſe/- 
of either; if any thing then be caſt out of its former 
Piſeſſon unwillingly, it 15 an andenyable provi there was 
power greater then bis who-was di/poſſefſet. Now, we 
annot conceive, if there be ſuch malignant Firits as by 
| 4 Mm 2 many 
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gani ſm or groſs Idolatry do yet reign, will bring in. their am 
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many undeniable proofs it is evident there are, ehit thy 
ſhould willingly qs:z their poſſe ſions to ſuch 2 derive whit 

tends to the una voyd. ble ruint of thei intereſt in the Work 

if chen the power of chis Doctrine hath 6verrhrowyn the Neil 
Kingdom in the World, where. ever it hath been truly a- 
rained, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that this power is far ai 
the p. of any damned Firits, Now, what folly and ma 
neſs was it in the Heathens ro worſhip thoſe for Gd, which 


they cou'd not but ſee, it they would open their eyes, were 


under ſo great livery to a power above them, which can 
make them conteſs what was moſt to their 4/adv4ntage inthe 
preſence of their great Adorers ? | 

Neither ought the many connterfeirs and Impoſt ure which 
have been in the world in this kind ſince the eff ab/i/hment of 
Chriſtian Religion (among the advancers of particular in 
reſt; and defigns ) make us ſuſpect the truth of thoſe thing 
which were done in the fitſt Ages of the Church of Ch 


For firſt, it fangs to the greateſt reaſon, that the irongeh 


argaments for the truth of a Religion ought to be 
from the Ayes of its firſt appearance in the world; if thy 
the evidence be undoubted as to thoſe firſt times, we oughtty 
embrace our Religion as trwe , whatever the [mpoſturer have 
been among thoſe who have apparently gone a ſi de from tha 
purity and fSeplicity of the Goſpel, which had to great pow, 
Then ſecondly, if all that hath been done in this kind 
of ejefting Devils, where Chriſtianity is owned , be us. 
knowledged for In oſtures; one of thele two things muſthe 
ſuppoſed as the grand of it: eber, that there was noſud 
thing 3s 4 real poſſeſſton by the Devil, or elſe there was no (uch 
thing as a diſpoſſeſſing him: If the firſt, then hereby will be ſee 
a confirmation ot our former argument , that where Chriffis 
»ity1s owned, by the power of char, the Devil ii more cia 
and reſtrained, then where it is not, or elſe is much a 
rus with ignorance and ſuperſtition. Of the latter, the 
of the Chriftia» Church, from the 10th. Century, to the 
ginning of the 16th, current, axe a clear evidence: Of the 
all thoſe who have been converſant in the places where 


dirable teſtimonies ; how Tyrannicel the power of che Dei 
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ytramongthem.: If it be not ſo then, where careful d- 
one have deen uſed for yctriving the ancient parity of Chri- 
l Arine and worſbip, we ought to impure it to the pow- 
of hiw who is ſtronger then Satan, who, where - ever he 
comes to deu, doth dipeſſeſ him of his former habitati- 
n If the ſecond then be entertained as the ground of con- 
luding all things 8s Impoſt ures, which are accounted difpoſ” 
r of Satan, viz. that he never « really difpoſſeſſed, then 
it muſt either be ſaid, that where he is once ſeized, there is 
n0poſibiliry of ejecting him, which is to ſay, that the De- 
ul bath an abſolute and infinite power, aud hat there is no 
rater then his, which is to own him for Cod; or 
elſe, that God ſuffers him to 1yrannize where and bow be 
will, which is contrary to divine Providence , and the care 
takes of the world, and of the good of mankind, or elſe 
hfy, ibat thoſe perſons who pretend to do it, are not ſuch 
xr/ons who are armed ſo much with the power of Chriſt, nor 
wich ſuch a due Spirit of the Goſpel, which bath 
und over theſe infernal Firitsr, And this, in the caſes 
pretended by the great 7 »g/ers and Fmpoſtors of the Chri- 
fla world, the Popsſh- Prieſts have been lo notorious , that 
none of their own party ot any great faith or credit would 
fund to vonch them. And, we have this impregnable arg u- 
welt againſt all ſuch Tapoſtures, that the matters which 
they by ſuch a ion would give an evidence to, bring ſo vaſt - 
hdifferent from, if not in ſome things diametrically oppoſite 
to the firſt delivery and defign of the Chriſtian faith, it is 
imm ſtent with the way uſed for the confirmation of Chriſti. 
a Religion in the firſt publiſhing of it, toarceſt the ryath of 
loch things by any real miracles : For, ſo it would invali- 
dre the great force of the evidences of the trmh of Chriſti- 
ah, if the ſame argument ſhould be uſed for the proving 
of that which in the judgment of any impartial perſon was 
not d livered, when the truth of the dectrine of Chriſt was 
confirmed by ſo many and wncontroul:d miracles. But, here- 
by we ſee what wnconceivable prejudice hath been done to 
ders primitive doſtrine of the Gel; and, what fum- 


Wing-blocks have been laid in the way of con ſide rative per- 


ſav, to keep them from embracing the truly Cbriſtias faich, 
Mm 3 by 
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Marth. 16, far that promiſe of our Saviour, that they which beliew 


17. 


it be not of that neceſſity now, when the Scriptures 
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by th:ſe who would be thought the infa81ble direftory iim 
in it, by meking »/e of the broad. ſcal of Heaven (H 
ly to the truth of the Scriptures) to confirm their uy 
ten and ſuperſtitions ways of worſh.p, For, if I once 
which I looked on as an undeubted evidence of divine 
brought to atteſt any thing dire ctly contrary to divine 
lation; I muſt either cenci ade, that God may contrad 
ſelf by ſcaling both parts of a centradiction, which ig hay 
blaſphemous and impoſſible ; or, that that ſociety of men whi 
owa ſuch things, is not at all tender of the bonowy of ( 
fin Doctrine, but ſeeks to fer up an intereſt contrar 
and matters not what diſadvantage is done to the gry 
Religion by ſuch wnworithy pretences , and, which of 
two is more rational and irme, let every ones rouſth 
judge. And therefore, it is much the intereſt of the 
an World to have all ſuch frauds and Impoſtares di 
which do ſo much diſſervice to the Chriſtian faith, und 
fuch ſecret fomenters of Atheiſin and Infidelity. But, 


Name, ſhall caſt out Devils and do many miracles, maye 
even in he e laſt ages of the world to fuch generom 
mitive-ſpiriced Chriſtians, who out of a great and du 
of the trath of Chriſtianity and tenderneſs to the ſou 
men, fhould go among Heathexs and Infiatls tot 
them only to Chriſt (and not to a ſecular inter ft, unde 
tence of an infalible Head) is not here a place fully is 
quire. I confeſs, I cannot ſee any reaſon why God may 
yet .for the conviftien of Infidel; , employ ſuch a 
miracles, although there be not luch geceſſity of it, 
was in the firſt prop gation of the Goſpel, there being 
evidences of the power ot Chriſtianity now, which 
ſo clear then (as the over:browing the Kingdom of $ 
the world, the prevailing of Chriſtianity notwithſta 
aſed againſt it ; the recovery of it from amidſt all the 
ptions which were mixed with it, the conſent of thaſe, 
in the common foundations of Chriſtianity, which yet Gap 
from each other with great bitterneſs of ſpirit ) though 
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ve ed to us in a certain uninterrupted manner; Yet, 
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ſont of his 4b dant proviſen for the ſatufaction of the 
wid! of wen , concerning the trath of Chriſtian Doctrine, 
90 men to 4s lomeching which may mwanfeſt che 
of Chriſt to be above the Devi/s , whom they worſhip. 
Andiherefore,”l ſhould fir ſooner believe the relatiam of the 
acer of X everiue and his Brecbren, employed in the con” 
nn of 7nfid:1r, then Lipſias his Virgo Halenſir and Aſpre” 
ale, cou d it but be made evident to me that the deſign of 
thole perſons had more of Ch̊ iſtianitn then Popery in it; 
thit , chat they went more upon u deſign to bring the ſouls 
of the [nfid:l; to beaver, then to enlarge the authority and 
judiltios of the Roman Church. 
ur whatever the tra-h of choſe miracles , or the deſign 
thoſe perſons were; we have certain and undoubted evi- 
A of the tratb of choſe miracles, whereby Chriſtianity 
watrſt-propagated, and the Kingdom of Satan overthrown 
inheWorld ; Chrift thereby making it appar, that his 
er was greater then the Devils, who had poſſeſſion, becanſe 
hrevercame him, took from him all bu mou wherein be Lale 11. 
el, and divided by ſpoils ; i.e. diſpoſſeſſed hm of mens ho- 21, 22. 
und his Idol atrous Temples, filenced ty Oracles, nonplaſ 
M gicians, and at lat, when ¶ briftianity hd overcome 
ering, wreſted he worldly power and Empire out of 
Devils hands, and emplejed ic againſt bimſelf. Neither 
my we think, becauſe fince that time the Drvil bath got ſome 
Null in the world ag ain by the large fpread of M:bomeniſm, 
@the general corruption in the Chriſtian world that therefore 
te ether was no argument of divine power ; becauſe the traf 
Cr fancy is not tyed to any particular places; becauſe 
lach # faliag away bath been foretoldin Scripture; and there - 
the truth of them is proved by ir, and becauſe Gd him- 
hath threatzed, that thoſe who will nor receive the truth 
the love of ic, ſhall be given wp to ſtrong de luſons. Doth 
bor this then, in ſtead of abating the ftrength of the argument, 
rm it more, and that — 5 is fallen out in the Chri. 
ſas world, but what was foretold by thoſe whom God em- 
n= converting of ir > But, we are neither without 
we fair hopes, even from that · divine Revelation which was 
l by ancontrenled evidence, that there may be yet a 
* tima 
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was to be propagated over the World without any vthet u, 
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time to come when Chriſt will recover bis Churches to ths 
priftme purity and fiwplicicy ; but withal, I think we areas 
to meaſure the future or of the Church by | 
ſplendor and greatneſs ( whioh too many ſo ſtrongly ſ 
but by a recovery of that true ſpirit of Chriſtianity whih 
breathed in the 27 ages of the Church , whatever the o 
ward condition ol the Church may be: For, if worldly guy, 
neſs, and eaſe, and riches, were the firlt 5mpairer; of th 
purity of ¶ Vriſtian Religion; it is hard to conceive how the 
reftoring of the Church of Chriſt to its true glory, can be 
the advancing of that, which gives ſo great an 

pride and [enfualing , which are ſo contrary to the defray 
Chriſtian Religion; unleſs we ſuppoſe men free from 
corraptions , which continual experience ſtill tells che 
the Rulers as well as wembers of the Chriſtian ſociery ue 
{ubj; to. Neither may that be wondred at, wherd ſuch a 
evenxeſ1 of parts is now diſcovered in the great Luminain 
of the world, and the Sun bimſelf is found to have hun 
cule, as thongh the Sun had 4 purple feaver , Or, as Ku 
expreſſeth it, Ipſe Phabus, qui rerum omnium in uni 
nature T heatro aſpett abilium longe pulcherrimus omniumy 
none eſt habitua , hoc ſeculo tandem fumoſa facit, ac in 
vultu maculis prodiit; diceres cum vario laborart 
centem : I ſpeak not this, as though an onrward floargfy 
condition of the Church were inconſiſtent with its parity by 
then the way to refine it, were to throw it into the 
of perſecution ; but, that the advancement of the flour 
condition of the Church, is not meerly by onward pomp 
frandtur, and that the parity of the Church is not im 
ſtint with a ſtate of ant ward difficulties, which the experimy 
of the Primitive Church gives an irrefragable demonſirain 
of. Thus much may ſerve to ſhew the neceffity of i pooe 
of miracles, conjoyned with the Ghriſtian Doctrine, rom 
nifeſt the trath of it by overthrowing the Xing dem of the 
great Antichriſt the Devil, who had uſurped ſo mach Ts 


»y over the World, P's 
Thelaſt reaſon, why a power of Miracles was ſo | 
for confirming the truth of the Goſpel, is, beca»[r the 
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e The Truth of Seriptare-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
al rwidence, then was contained in the miracles wrought for the 
anfrmation of it. Now, the admirable ſwcceſs 29000 this 
pudrine found in the World, conſidering a'l the circa as · 
rej of ir; doth make it clear what cerrainty thete was, that the 
miracles which were wrought were true, and they were cer - 
lu evidences that the Doctrine acteſted by them was from 
Ged, Now, this will appear from theſe two things: 

That 30 rational account can be given why the Apoſtles 

ald andertake to publiſh ſuch a Doctrine, wntW; they had 
lun wndewbredly certain that the Doctrine was true, and they 
had ſufficient evidence to perſwade others to believe it. 
* That no ſatufactory account can be given, con ſidiring the na- 
tave of the doftrine of Chriſt, and the manner of iti propagation, 
whyieſbenld meet with ſo great acceptance in the world, had 
there nor been ſuch convincing evidence as might ſally perſmade 
ef the truth of it 

Ibegin with che fri, from the publiſhers of this Doctrine 
inthe world : All chat I here require by way of a Poſtala- 
ww or ſappo ftion, are only theſe two things, which no man 
right in bus wits 1 ſuppoſe will deny: 1. That men are ſo far 
naional agent, that they will not ſit npon any work of moment 
anddifficntry, without ſ+fficient grounds inducing them to it; 
ud dy lo much the gre.ter the work is, the more ſare and 
fedfoft bad the gronnd need to be which they proceed up- 
on' 2. That the Apoſtles or firſt Publiſhers of the Chriſti» 
a deftrine were net men diſtracted, or bereft of their wits, 
but alled by principles of common ſenſe, reaſon , and wndere 

ing, 4s other men in the world do : Which, it any one 
ſhould de ſo far beſide his wits as to queſtion , if he have but 
patience and wnderſtanding enough to read and conſider 
thoſe admirable rings of theirs, which are conveyed to 


i by N certain aninterrupted a Tradition as any thing in the 
vii hath been; and, by that time he will ſee cauſe to n's 
ter bis judgement, and to ſay, that they are not mad, but 
noche words of the greateſt truth and ſoberneſſs. Theſe 
ſuppaſed, I naw proceed to the proving of the 

ns hand, which. will be done by theſe three things t 
"That the” Ayoftler cad not but know how hazardous 
Wlewploywiene the preactibvg of the Goffel would bt 'to 

n 


IT”) them. 
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them.” Secondly, That no motive can be conctived ſi 
for them to undertake ſuch an employment , but the i 
truth of the Doftrine which they preached, Thirdly, Thatth 
greateſt aſſnraxce they bad themſelves of the truth of their Dy 
frine, was by bring tye-witneſſes of the miracles of Chrift, _ 

Firſt, That the Apoſtles coul d not but under Jand the het 
ef thtir employment, notwithſtanding which they cheerfully u 
dertock it. l bat men armed with no externAd power ; not 
cryed up for their wir and learning, and cart ying 8 n 
ib them ſo contrary to the general inclinations of the 
world. ha ving nothing in it to recommend it to mankind by 
the Tr#tb of it, ſhould go about to perſwade the world yy 
part wich the Religion they owned , and was ſetled by tber 
laws,and to embrace ſuch a religion as called chem eff fromal 
the things they loved in.this world, and to prepare themſelny 
by mortificatio & ſelf-denial for another world, in ath! 
humane reaſon incredible; unleſs we ſuppoſe them aRedby 
hig her Spirit chen mankind is ordinarily ated by. For what 
there ſo deſirable in continual reproac bes and contamelit mu 
delight is there in racks and priſens?ꝰ what agreeableneſoin 
flames and wartyrdows to make men awdergo ſome, nay, d 
of theſe rather then di/ows that dofFrive which they cime u 
publiſs ? Yer, theſe did the Apeſtles cheerfully andergo in 
order to the converſion of the world, to the truth of that 
Arine which they delivered to it. And not only ſo, bu 
though they did foreſee them, they were not. diſconraqu 
ſrom this andertaking by it. I conieſs, when men areupa 
hopes of proßt and intereſt in the world, engaged upon 24 
ſign which they promiſe themſelves impanicy in, baving 
power on their (ide, though afterwards things ſhould fallen 
contrary to their eæpectation, ſuch perſons may die in ſuch 
cauſe, becauſe they waſt ; and ſome may carry it out with 
more reſolution, partly through an innate furtitude of Hun, 
heightened with the advantages of Religion, or an Eu 
aſtick, temper. But, it is bard to conceive that ſach poſes 
would have andertaken ſo hazardous an employment , i le 
forchand they had fereſees what they muſt have ud 
for it, But now, the Apoſtles did foreknaw that bends 
priſenment, nay, dtath it felf muſt be undergose in 8 view 
. 
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wins, for the ſake of the daſtriu h ch they preached, yet, 
notwithRanding oll this, they go þo/dly and with refe/arion 
on with their work, and give nor over becauſe of any hard- 
bin and per ſecnrions they met withall, One of che chiefeſt of 
them, S. Peter, and 82 forward as any in Preaching the Goſpel, Joh 21.19, 
hed the very manner of his death ſoretold bim by Chr; him- 
ſelf before bis Aſcenſion, yet ſoon after, we find him preaching 
| Chrifin the midſt of thoſe who had crucified him, and tel- 
log chem to their faces the greatacſibf their ſin in it, and 

aling to the miracles which Chriſt had done among 
E. and bidding them repent and believe in him whom they pg, 1 
haderncified, if ever they wonld be ſaved: And this be did, 23,38, * 
not only among the people who gave their conſent to the Ad. 14, 
Hing of Chriſt, but ſoon after, being convented toge · : $16, 19. 

ther with ohn, before the Court of Sanhedrin (probably 4.5 

the very ſame which not long before had ſentenced Chriſt 

t0d:ath ) for a vice wrought by them, with what incre- Ads 4. 105 

bh boldneſs doth he to their faces tell them of their mar- 12. 

Ag Chriſt ; and withall, that there was no other way to 
falya/ion but by him whom they bad crucified ! Bet knows 
ante you all ( ſaith Peter to the Sanbedrin) and to all the 
prople of Ilrael, that by the Name of J eſus Chriſt whom ye have 
erncified, whom G14 raiſed from the dead, even by him doth 
this man ſt and here before you hold. Neither i there ſalvats- 
in any other: for there is none ct her name under heaven given 
among men whereby we muſt be ſaved. What an heroick Free- 

dm of pirit appears in thele words what magnrimity and 
tunregt was there now in that perſon. who dur it iq the face 
of this Court tell them of their murder, and that / there was 
no ſalvation but by bim whom they had cracified? Well 
might they wonder at the boldneſs of the mes, who ſeared 
nor the ſame death which they had ſo lately brougit rheir 
Lind ind Maſter to. 

Neither was tb is ſingly the caſe of Peter and Fob», but a'l 5, 10. 
thereſt of the Apoſtles undertouk heit work with the 1-me 
Teſelation and preparation of Spirit to undergo tlic greateſt 
berdfripin the World for the ſake of the truth they Preach» 
u. And accordingly,as far a» Ecc ie ſia ſtical hiſtory can aſcer- 
uin us of it, they did all bur * „(und that to make * Aas 
n 2 1 
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the rages of Clif) ſuffer. vie/ent deaths by the bay 
of thoſe who perſecuted chem meerly for their doFrine, Ay 
which is moſt obſervable , when Chriſt deſigned them firſtly 
all for this work, be told them befo: ehand of re- 

Marth, 10. perſecutions, all manner of hardſhips, nay , of death in i 
17,18 21, which chey muſt andergo tor his ſake. All chat be gave they 
24,225, by way of encouragement, was, that they could only hill 
body, and not the ſoul, and therefore that they ſhould fear hy 
only who could deftrofborb body and ſoul in hel; all the ſy 
port they had, was, an expell ation in another world, and thy 
animated them to go threng b all the hardſbips of this, When 
do we ever read of any ſuch boldneſs and courage in the ui 
knowing Philoſophers of the Heat hint i with what fais 
Plat. Phed. and miſgivings of mind doth Socrates ſpeak in hu fungy 
Diſcourſe, ſuppo'ed to be maze by him before his death? by 
uncertainly doth he ſpezk of a tate of Immortality? ind 
in all probability Plato ſet it forth with all advantage: ine 
ginable. Where do we finde that ever any of the gry 
friends of Soerates, who were preſent at his da, as Ph 
Cebes, (rito, and Simmias, durit enter the Areopagus , u 
condemn them there for the wwriher of Socrates , 
this would be far ſhore of what the Ape, did? 
were they not ſo charitable as to inform the world bettetd 
thoſe grand truths of the being of God and Immortdlind 
fouls, if at leaſt they were fully convinced of them thew 
ſelves? Why did not Plato at leaft peak, out, and tell tle 
World the truth, and not diſguiſe bis di/comrſes under ſeipu 
names, the better to avoid accuſation and the fate of Su 
tes? How doth he mince bis excelent matter, and playu 
it were at Bo-peep With his readers, ſome times appearing, u 
then pling in his born; again ? le may not be an impre 
cen jelture that the death of Socrates was the foundation ol 
Academy; I mean, of that cautelous dectrine of with! | 
aſſent, and being both pro and con, ſometimes ol this ſide, 
ſometimes of that : for Socrates his death had made al u 
friends very fearful of being too dogmatical. And, Þ 
himſelf hid too much riches, and withall too mach di 
Courtier in bim to hazard the dear priſon.of bis ſoul, vu l 
body, meerly (gr an ethereal vehicle, He had rather let 
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foul flutter up and down in 2 terriſtrial matter, or the cage it 
Ws pent un in, then bacard too violent an opening of it by 


the hands of the Areopigns. And the grea: Rm Orator 


among the reſt of P/aro's ſentiments had learnt chis too; for, 


although in his 45/cowrſes he bath many ine, ſufficiently 
laid open the folly of the Heathen worſvip and Theology , yer 
be knows how to bring bimſe/f off ſatt enough wich the 
weilt; and will be ſure to be dogmarical only in this, that 
wthing i 10 be innouated in the Religion of a Common wealth, 
and that the cyſffoms of our Anceſtors are in violabln to be ob- 
ted. Which principles, bad they been true as they were 
ſafe for the perſons who ſpake them, the Chriſtian Riligiin 
lad never gained any entertainment in the world; for, where 


Jab 


which was all the pretext the wile. Poliiirians of the world 
had for their crwel and inbamaene perſecntions of ſuch multi- 
tudes of praceable and innocent Chriſtians, Now, when theſe 
things were foretold by the Apoſles themſelves before their 


175 abroad ſo plainly, that with the ſame faith they did 


believe the doctrine they Preached to be true, they muſt be- 


Gieve that all theſe thing ſhould come to pat, what courage 
and wagnanimity of Fr was it in them thus to encounter 


dangers,and as it were caurt the flames? Nay, and before the 


time was come that they muſt die, to ſeal the trath of their 
Deltrine , their whole life was a continua peregrination, 
wherein they were as ſo many obs in pi/grimage, encounterd 
with perils and dangers on every ſi de; ol which, one of the 


err it came, it met with this potent prejudice that it was: 
lunked on as an innovation, and therefore was ſhrewdly. 
ed by the Governonrs of Common wealths , and the 
Preachers of it puniſhed as factiaat and ſeditions perſons ;. 
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moſt painful and ſucceſsful, S. Paul hath given in ſuch a large Cor 6. 8 
Inventory of his perils, that the very reading of them were 3, 8, g. 


enough to unde a poor Epicarean Philoſopher, and at once 
to by! him of the two pi lar of his happineſs, the quierneſs 
of hu mind and eaſe of his body, Thus, we lee what a haz ir- 
dons employment that was which the Apoſtles went upon, 
and that it was ſuch as they very well underſtood- che difficul- 
ty of before they ſer upon it. 


Nn 3 could 


Secondly, We cannot find out any rational motive which $. 12. 
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Tertul, ad be condemned, ſay to them, Z , of Oe vn hig ung 
Scapul. c. J. 3 Epiyus xn. O miſerable people, had not ye wayes enongh 
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could carry them-through ſo h. ar dous an employment, ui 
full convitions of their minds of the undoubted truth andy, 
tainty of the doctrint which they delivered. We find bet 
that no vulgar motives in the World could carry them 
that deſiga which they went upon; Could They be 10 0 
ambition and vain glory, who met with ſuch repro ac bes ut 
ever tte went? and not only perſecutions of the T 
but the ſharper ones of the Hands roo? we never read 
any but the Primitive Chriſtians who were awbitiong of N 
ing Afartrs, and thought long till they were in the flamy, 
which mide Arrins Aztoninus being Proconſul of Af ua 
('riſtians in multitudes beſet bis tribunal and throngediny 


end your lives at home, but ye mnt croud for an ex 
This was a higher amb3tion by far then any of thoſe 
gloria, thoſe Chameleonsthat lived on the breath of ap 
the Heathen Philoſophers ever reached to, who were Ty 
tallian expreſſeth it, Homines gloria & eloquentie ſolia h 
dinoſs, Unſatiable thirſters after the honour and eloquent i 
the World; but, the Spirit of a Chriſtian did ſoar too high 
quarry on ſo mean a prey, When the more ſober Heat 
bad taken a ſtricter notice of the carriages and ive of th 
Preachers of the Goſpel and all their genuine followers, thy 
inſtead of the common and rude name of Impoſtory, 
them a more civil title of Philoſepbers, and looked upon ther 
doctrine as a ſublimer kindof Philoſophy, non utique divim 
negotium exiſtimant ſed magis Philiſophia genus, 3s To 
lian tells us, becauſe the Philoſophers pretended ſon 
moral vertnes which they ſa the Chriſtians ſo excelintit; 
bur, as Tertullian there replyes, nomen hog Philoſo borum Be 
monia non fagat, The Devil was never afraid of a Phil 
pher s beard, nor were diſeaſes cured by the touch of a 
ſophick Pallium, There was ſometbing more Divin: in Ch 
ſtiansehen in the grave Philoſophers , and that, not on 
reſerence to their lives, and the Divine power which 
ſeen in them, but in reference to the truth and certainty 
their doctrine, it bemg a true character given of both, by tt 
ſame rxce/lent Writer in behalf of the Chriſtians of = time: 
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Vtritatem Phileſophi q ui de m affectant, poſſi dea: autem Chri- : 
n; What the Phileſopbers de fired only the Chriſtiang enjoy, A! Nation 
which was Truth: and, as be elſewhere more fully peaks, 4 
Mimict Phileſophs aff cflant veritatem, & Fectande cerram- 454 c. 46. 
n ui gleriam cap; aut Chriftiani eam nicif{ crio ap- 
rant & intigri preſtant, ut qui ſaluti ſne curant. Truth 
athe Philoſope:rt miſtreſs, which by conrting he vitiates and 
ups, looking at nothing but by own glory: but truth 10 tbe 
pity Matron whoſe directions be obſerves and follows, 
aufe he regards no glory but that to come. And, to let chem 
further ſee what a difference there was between a Chriſtian 
and Pbiliſepher, be concludes that diſcourſe with theſe 
words, uid ades pmile Philoſophns & Chriſtiana ? Grecie 
Dilcipmins & cali? fame negotiator & vita? virlorum & 
ſaleum operator ? rerum edificator & deſtr uttor ? amicns & 
uncut errors © veritati interpolator & integrator? furator 
ts & caſtor? As much diſtance (ſaith be) as there i between 
wand Heaven, berween applanſe and eternal glory, be- 
ten words and things, between building and d:ftroying , be- 
uu trub and error, between 4 plagiary and corruper of 
Truth, and & preſerver and advancer of it; ſo much i there 
a Philoſopher and a Chriſtian, The Heathen; might 
weft indeed ſome kind of affinity between the firſt 
Inachers of the Goſpel and the ancient Sephiſts of Greece, 
decuuſe of their frequent going from place to place, and pre« 
tending a kind of Enthuſiaſm as they did: but, as much 
as there is between a Knight Errant and Hercules, 
Marten a Meuntebank and Hippocrates , that, and much 
there is between & Greek Sopbiſt and aa Apoſtle. 
furaterin Plato's Emthydemas, bath excellently diſcovered. 
theyewity and futility of thoſe perſons under the perſons of 
#1 and Dionyſoderus, and fo likewiſe in his Prota · 
their intent was only like the retiariet in the Roman 
lacles to) catch their adverſaries in a net;, to entangle 
with ſome captions queſtion or other; but, how yaltiy 
* from this was the deſign. of the Apoſtles, who ab- 
7d thoſe endleſa contentions which then were in the Hea- 
{s, and came to ſhew them that Truth which was 
wich an intent of making them better men * 
c 
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origine. Sacra: 
Wee lee the Apoft/es were not carried forth by any ww 
and vulgar motives, nei her did they drive on any prigy 
end; of their own; all that they minded, was the rn 
of the doftrine which they preached, Ny, they th 
no bazard: comparable with the advantage which the wi 
enjoyed through the propagation of the Chriſtian R 
This ſhewed a truly noble and generons FFirit in them whi 
would not be hindred frem deing the World good, t 
they found ſo bad entertainment tromit ; yea, they yo 
in their greareſt ſufferings which they underwent 1055 
a cauſe, wherein thoſe Primitive Chriſtians who were de 
genuine followers of the Apoftles, did lo far imitate the 
that, etiam damnati gratias agunt , they gave the 
thanks that they thought chem worthy to loſe their lives 
a cauſe which they had reaſon to triumph in, though th 
died for it. And, when any of them were apprehended, 
diſcovered ſo ſittle fear of paniſhment , ut uwnum ſolumma 
quod non ante fuerint pamiteret, that nothing troubled; 
much as that they had been Chriſtians no ſooner , us oned 
their number ſpeaks. And, when the Heathens u 
ſcoffed at them, and called them''Sarmentitis and Semi 
becauſe they were bar»ed upon the Croſs, one of theminth 
name of the reſt anſwers, hic eſt habitus victoria neftre, by 
palmata veſt is, tali carru triumphamus ; the Croſs was ah 
their triumphant Chariot which carried. them ſoonef᷑ u 
Heaven. Now, this conrage and reſolution of Spirit whid 
was ſcen in the firſt planters of Chriſtianity in the World, 
made all ſeriou and inquiſitive perſons look more narrony 
into thoſe things, which made men ſlight ſo mueh the e 
mon bug-bears of humane Nature, ſ»ferings and 4 
Buy enim non contemplatione tjus concmritar, ad eequirindm 
guid intus in re fit? quis non abi requiſivit accedit 7 
acceſſit pati Ixoptat ? Theſe ſufferings made men enquire, th 
enquiry made them believe, that belief made them as willy 
to Mer themſelves as they bad ſeen er her do it before ius 


* 
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Thus it appeared to be true in them , exquiſitior quegu 
delitas, illicebra mag is eft ele : plures eſſicimur q utia 
timur 4 voby ; ſemen eft ſangui; Chriftianornm , The erally 
of their enemies did but encreaſe their namber ; the W 
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as. The Truth of Seriptare-Hiftory aſſerted, 
pretended juſtice was but the ſeed-time of Chriftianity, 
1 was ſo fruitful as that which was ſteeped in — 
ade Mart yru. Thence Juſtis Martyr ingenuoully faith 
of himielt, that while he was a Plato vick Phileſopher, lie de- 
ned and ſcoffed at the Chriſtians ; but, when he conſidered 
their great courage and conſtancy in dying fur their profeſſion, 
de could not think thoſe could poſlibly be men wise and 
wow, who when cffers of life were made them, would 
rather chooſe death then deny Chriſt, By which he found 
inly, that there was a hig ber Spirit in Chriſtianity then 
conld be obtained by the ſablime notions and ſprewlations of 
Plato, and that a poor ignorant Chriſtian would do and 
ſuffer more for the ſake of Chriſt than any of the Academy 
in defence of their Maſter Plato. Now, ſince all men natu- 
ally abborr ſafferings, what is it which ſhould ſo powerfully 
aur the nature and diſbeſjtion of Chriſtians above ell other 
perſons, that they alone ſhould ſeem in that to have forgot 
bawanity, that not only with patience , but with joy they 
endured ter ments and abode the flames? What | were they 
al poſſe with a far more then Stoical Apathy , that no 
ol pain could work at all upon them? Or, were they 

al beſotted and infatnated perſons . that did not know what it 
un they under went ? It is true, ſome of the more blindand 
vilful Heat hen derided them as ſuch; but, who were the 
more inf at uated, let any ſober perſon judge; they, who 
ſighted and rejected a dectriue of fo great concernment, which 
ame atteſted with ſo much reſo/ntion and courage in the 
drofeſſors of it; or they, who were ſo far perſwaded of the 


meferemur, Deum colimus per Chriſtum. They were not 
to believe in the b/ood of Chriſt, even when their 
22 ran dows before their eye, and confeſs Chriſt with 
er g when their bodyes were upon the rack, Certain- 


. 


ly, then there were ſome very powerful and convincing ar- 
. which ſuoyea up the Spirits of true Chriſtians in that 
Klege of ſufferings which they were to ſwim througb; 1 
uſt de a Hreng and well greunded faith which would held 
Ot under ſo great trials, and they could not be to ſeek for 

5 O0 the 
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vb of it, that they would rather die than deny it ? dicimms Tertul. Ap! 
E palam dicimus, & vob torguentibus lactrati & cruenti Cap. M. 
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the moſt perſwaſove moti ves to faith, who were ſo ready n 


give an account to oc hers of the hope that was in chem, wy 
to perſ ade all 0: her perſons to the embracing of it. M 


what face and confidence otherwiſe could they 

men to embrace a doctrine ſo dangerous as that was, bad they 
not been motives ſufficient to bear up againſt the weight d 
ſufferings, and arguments per / waſi ve o convince them ofth 
undoubted certainty of that Doctrine which they encot 
them to believe ? 

Now, that which appears to have been the main greandd 
ſatisfaftion to the Primitive Chri/tians as to the truth ul 
certainty of the doctrine of ¶ hriſt, was this, that the 
of the Goſpel was at fi-lt delivered to the world, by da 
perſons who were themſelyes eye · wits: fſes of all the nina 
which our Saviour wrought in confirmation of the truth 
what he Fakes. They were ſuch perſons who had been they 
ſelves preſent, not only to hear meſt of our Saviewrs adum 
ble Diſcourſes when he was in the world, but to ſee all thik 
glorious things which were done by him, to make it 4 
chat be was immediately ſent from God. Let us now 

to our on faculties, and examine a little what rational tm 
dence could poſſibly be deſited, that the doctrine of the 
was true, which God did not afford to the World? V 


could the perſons who were the azditors of our Saviour dein 


more as an evidence that he came from God, than his & 
ſuch things which were certainly above any created m 
either humane or Diabolical, and therefore muſt need 


Divine? What, could other perſon; deſire more who werent 


preſent at the deing of theſe wiracles , but that the report 


chem ſhould be convezed to them in an wndexbred mam 
thole perſons who were eye witneſſes of them: and mak! 
appear to the world that they were fat from any. intemini 


dectiving it? Now, this. makes the Apoſtles rhemſelai 
their own writings (though they were divinely in{þi 

appeal co the rational evidence of the truth of the things! 
that they were delivered by them who were be 
them. There St. Peter ſpeaks thus to the diſperſed jr 
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1 The Truth Seriptare-· Miſtarj aſſerted. | 
Fier we have yet followed cunningly deviſed fa+ 
when wt made known unto you the power and coming 


* 
our 
. The power and coming of Chriſt which the Apeftle 
peaks of, was not 8s ſome improbably conceive, either his 
eral coming to judgement upon the world , or bis partics* 
coming upon the Nation of che Jews , but by an Hendy- 
44, by bis power and coming is meant his powerful appear 
axce in the world, whereby he mightily diſcovered himſelf 
to be the Son of God, Now, this faith the Apoſt/e , was no 
nan AG ww, not Ike the Heathen Mythology concern- 
ing the ei & Ympucixe Of their Gods among them (which 


Lord Feſws Chriſt , but were e- Witneſſes of bis A- 
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were fo frequently believed among them, chat Diony/ins antiq.l, 2 


Halycarnaſſews condemns the Epicareans, becauſe they did peg 123, 


deride g 6mg4 6a; Fray, the appearances of their Gods in 
th world) now,ſairh the Apoſtle, aſſure your (elves this is ro 
luch appearance of a God on earch as that among the Heathens 
ung lor, ſaith he, we our ſe/ves who declare theſe thing were 
iz), we fully underſtand this wie wuoipte this great my- 
fey of godlineſs, God manifeft in the fliſh, for we ſaw hs 
ems, that great majeſty which attended him in all which 


be Fake or did; we law all choſe warda 5 4:7 the great Ads 2, 11, 


things of God, which were manifeſt in him, all thoſe miracu. 
lu operations which were wrought by him. Therefore, 
wthis was a yreat confirmation of the faith of the Apoſtles 
themſelves that they ſawalliheſe thing, ſo we ſee it was of 
on concernment to dhe world in order to their belief that 

Goffel was no cunningly deviſed fable, in that it was 
dlivered by ſuch who were inn? ge. witneſſes of what they 
declared. To the ſame purpoſe St. Peha ſpeaks ad concilian- 
un film, to make it appear how true what they deuvered 
ws, inthe entrance of his Epiſtle : That which was from 


thebeginning, which we have heard, which we have ſeen with © OG — 


or ge, which we have looked npon , and our hands have 
244 the word of life ( for the life was manifeſted, and we 
have ſeen it, and bear witneſs, and ſbem unto you that eternal 
He which was with the Father and was manifeſted unto w ) 
That which we baut ſein and heard, declare we unte yon, 
We ke what great force and weight the Apeſtie layes upon 

Oo 2 this, 
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this, that they delivered nothing but what they had ſea 
heard ; 8s they heard the doftrine of Chrift, lo they ſaw the 
miracles which he wreaght in confirmation of it. St. 
likewiſe in the beginning of his Goel declares , that be u 
rended to write nothing but what he bad perfect au dera 
Luke 1. 1, ing of from ſach perſons who had been dunv) qe witmeſy, 
2» 3+ and inftruments themſelves in part of what was ritten, iy 
that is meant by d 13259; :; and thoſe things which wh 
written, he ſaith were mwanpopocuulu a © i,⏑ reg) warn, thy 
which are abundantly proved to be trae; for, being matum 
fact, there could be no Stronger proof of them, than byjug 
who were eye-witneſſes ot what they ſpake. And, thus 
find the Apoſtles themſelves very cautious about, in the cha 
Acts r. 21, of a new Apoſtie in the room of Ai. Wherefore of thi 
2 men which have companied with us, alt the time that the Ini 
Feſns went in and out among us, beginning from the beanie 
of John »nto that ſawe dy, that he was taken from u, my 
one be ordained to be a witneſs of his Reſurreftion : For, becany 
Chriſt was mightily declared to be the Son of God by hu 
rection from the dead, (at that which was the great Sedo 
our $4vi)#r5 being the Son of Ged ) therefore, we findth 
Apeſtles ſo frequently atteſting the truth of the reſurreflin 
of Chriſt, and that themſelves were eye-witzeſſes of it, Th 
Ass 2. 325 peſus, faith Peter, hath God raiſed up, Whereof we all m 
witnefſes, And again, And killed the Prince of life, wha 
9. 156. Cod hath raiſed up from the dead, whereof we are witneſy; 
and boih Peter and Noba to the Sanhedrin; For, we cane 
4. 20. but fheak: the things which we have ſeen and beard, And the 
whole Celleage of Apeftles atrerwards; And we are hu wh 
5. 32. neſſes of theſe things, and ſo #s alſo the Holy Ghoſt, wien bu 
hath given to them that oben hiw. Ia which words, they 
them that rwofold rational evidence: which did manifelt th 
undeubte d truth of \what they ſpake , for, they deliveredns. 
rhirg but what chewſelves were witneſſes of, and withally 
declared to be tra by the pow:r of the Holy Ghoſt in it 
miracles which were wrought by and «pon Believers, Afte- 
wards we read the ſam of the Apsſies Preaching , and te 
manner uſed by them to perſwade men of the truth of it, i 
the words of Peter to Cornelius and bis company , om 
- 


Cb. 5. 'The Truth of Scripture- Hiſtory aſſerted. 
dane ted Jeſus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghoſt and with 
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newer, who went about deing good, and healing all that were 10 39, 40, 


— the Devil , for God was with bim: Ad we are 
witneſſes of al things which he did both in the land of the Jews 
awd in Jeruſalem , whom they ſl-w and hanged on a tree: 
Him God raiſed up the third day, and ed him openly , not 
1 al the peo le, but unto witneſſes choſen before of God, even us 
who did tat and drink with him after he roſe from the dead. 
And le commande d us to preach unto the people , that it ts he 
which Was ordained of God to be the Fudge of quick, and dead, 
By all which we lee what care God was pleaſed to rake for 
the ſati faction of the world in point of rational evidence, as 
to the truth of the matters which were diſcovered concerning 
our Saviour Chriſt, becauſe he made choice of ſuch perſons 
to be the preachers and writers of theſe tbinga who were the 
beft able to ſatu ie the world about them, viz. . ſuch as had 
been — of them. 

Now in order to the making ic more fully ep;4ent what 
fung ih there was in this Teſtimony given by the Apoſtle to 
the miracles of Chriſt, we ſhall more fully manifeſt the a- 
tial evidence which attended it in theſe following Propoſe- 


4154. 


g. 14. 


n. Where the truth of a Doftrine depends upon a matter of Prob. f. 


fat, the truth of the Doctrise is ſufficiently mianifeſte# if the 
matter of falt be evidently proved in the higbrſt way it is capa- 
bleof, Thus it is in reference to the decline of Chriſt ; tor, 
the trath of that is ſo interwoven with the truth of the ſtory 
of (briff, that if the relations concerning Chriſt be true, hu 
Deftrine malt needs be Divine and Iufalible. For, if it be 
dndoubtedly true, that there was ſach a perſon as Chriſt boyn 
i Jethle het, who did ſo many miracles , and at laſt ſuffered 
the death of the Croſs, and after he had lain three dayes in 
the grave roſe again from the dad, what reaſon imaginable 
an | baye to queſtion, but that the Teſtimony of this perſon 
was certainly Divine; and consequently, whatever he 
preached to the World was moſt certain and undoubted truth. 
$0, that if we have clear evidence as to the truth of theſe 
paſſafes concerning our Saviour, we muſt likewiſe believe 
du D#rixe, which came atteſted with ſu ch preguant evidence 
of a Divine Commiſſion which he had from God to the world, 

| Oo 3 No 
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Prop. 7. 


Joh.9.26, ##/s before , and acknowledged by the greateſt ein 


Luke 7.13, the dead man at Naim, it was before much people, andind 


Ich. 11. 39 in Lazar , who had been to the knowledge of «ll H 


No Prince can think he hath any reaſon to refuſe 
an Embaſſador, when he finds his Credentials ſuch as 
rely #pox although himſelf doth not ſee the ſealing of then, 
much leſs reaſon have we to queſtion the trath of the 

of the Goſpel, if we have ſufficient evidence of the trath i 
the matters of fact concerning Chriſt, in ſuch a way as tho 
things are capable of being proved. 

T he greateſt evidence which can be given to a matter of fa, 
is the atteſting of it by thoſe perſons n ho were eye-witmſy 
it. This is the Foundation whereon the firmeſt aſſent is bal 
as to any Matter of fact, for, although we conceive we lun 
reaſon to ſuſpect the truth of a ſtory, as long as it is conven 
only in a general way, by an uncertain fame and tradiin 
yet, when it comes to be atteſted by a ſufficient »ambey of 
credible perſons who profels themſelves the eze- witneſſes of, 
it is accounted an wnreaſonable thing to diſtruſt any longe 
the truth of it, eſpecially in theſe two cafes : 1. When th 
matter they bear witneſs to j 4 thing which they might ray 
and clearly perceive. 2. When many witmſſes exattly aui 
the ſame Teſtimony. | 

1. When the matter its ſelf ij that nature that it mah 
fully perceived by thoſe who ſaw it : i. e. if it be a coma 
object of ſenſe. And thus it certainly was, as to the perſonmd 
Actions of Jeſus Chriſt. For, be was of the lame nature wil 
mankind , and they had as great evidence that they convn(d 
with Zeſws Chriſt in the fleſh , as we can have that we as 
verſe ene with another. The miracles of Chriſt were nd 
and vi ſible miracles, they could be no i//xſions of ſenſes, net 
deceits of their eyes ; the man who was born blind and ani 
by our Savionr, was Cu- to have been born blixd throug 
all the Countrey, and his cure was after as pablike as his li 


Chriſt at the time of its being done. When Chriſt raiſedy 


per/ons in probability who were many of them preſent ul 

death, But, leaſt there might be any ſuſpitios as to him, thit 

he was not really dead, the caſe is plain and beyond all in 
\ 


thereabouts dead four dayes ;, here could be no — 


iY 
2 
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c The Truth of Scriptare-Hiſtory ofſerted: 
whe the ſtone was rowled away, and Li came forth in 
the preſence of them all. And yet further, the death and paſ* 
our Saviour was a plain object of ſenſe done in pre- 
ſence-of his grea eſt adverſaries; The ſonldiers themſelves 
were ſufficient witneſſes of 'y being really dead when they 
came to break, his bones, and ſpared him becauſe they ſ.w he 
was dead already. At his Reſurrectian the ſtone was roWled 
away from the Sepalchre and no body found therein , al- 
though che Sepalchre was guarded by ſouldiers, and the Diſ- 


wipler of Chriſt all lo fearful, that they were diſperſed up and 


uns in ſeveral places, And, that it was the ſame real body, 


which be roſe withall, and no a#rgal vehicle , appears by 
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Tomas bis ſcrupuloſity and wnbelicf, who ould not believe Jrhn 20. 


unleſs be might put his hands into the hole of his\ſides, and ſee 
iu bu bands the print of the nails ; now, our $«vigur conde · 
keending ſo far as to atis ie the incredulity of Thom, bath 
made it thereby evident that the body which our Saviour roſe 
from the grave with, was the ſame individual body which be- 
fore was crucified and buried in the Stpulebre. And, we find 
all the Apoſtles together upon our Saviours appearance to 
them after his reſurrection, ſo far from being credulous in 
ewbracing a phazraſw inſtead of Chriſt, that they ſuſpetted 


that it was either a meer phanteſm, or an evil Firit which 


255 27. 


ippeared among them; upon which it is ſaid, they were ter Lale 14. 


ried and affrighted, and ſuppoſythey bad ſeex-a ſpirit, Which 
out Saviour could not beat them off from, but by appealing 
tothe judgement of their ſenſes, Handle me and ſee, for a ſpirit 
bath not fleſh and bones as ye ſee me have, and afterwards more 
fully to convince them, he did eat in the midſt of them, Now, 
the more [u/picions. and incredulous the Apoſtles themſelves 
u firſt were, the greater evidence is it how far they were 
from any deſign of abuſing the world in what they after 
preached unto it, and what ſtrong conviftien there was in the 
thing its ſelf, which was able to ſ asi ſie ſuch ſcrupulous and ſa· 


Niem perſons, 


2. When many witneſſes concurr in the ſame Ti imany. 


Nothing can d;/parage more the truth of a Teſtimony, then 


aliens; bur, when all the witneſſes fully agree not only * = 


the counter witneſs of ſuch who were preſent at the ſame 
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ſubſtance, but in all material circumFances of the ſtory, why 
ground or reaſon can there be to ſaſpett a forgery or 2 
ir , eſpecially when the perſons cannot by any fears or 
nix gs be brought to vary from each other in it! Thusirigy 


Our preſent case, we find no real diſſent at all mentioned's 


ther as to the birth, miracles, life, death, or reſurriflin; g 
Zeſw Chriſt , all the witneſſes atteſt the ſame things, thoug 
writing in different places, and upon different occaſions, wy 
alteration in any circumſtance of the ffery, out of any 4, 
ſign of pleaſing or gratifying any perſons by it Moſt of oy 
Saviours miracles, not only his Apoſtles but the people and 
very enemies were Witneſſes of, whole poſterity to this day diy 
not deny the truth of ſuch ſtrange Works which were wr 

by him, And for his Reſurreſtion, it would be very fray 
that fize hundred perſons ſnould all agree in the ſame tþ 
and that no torments or death could bring any of them tod 
y the truth of it, had there not been the greateſt ctaꝶ 
in it. 

There can be no reaſon to ſuſpelt ſuch a Teſtimony whithi 
given by eye witmſſes, but either from queſtioning their hem 
ledge of the things they ſpeak of, or their fidelity in ti 
them. Now, there is not the leaſt ground to doubt either a 
theſe, in reference to thole perſons who gave teſtimony to th 
world concerning the perſon and actions of our bleſſed $6 
viour. 

For firſt, They were ſuch as were #ntimately converſant bul 
with the perſon and actions of feſus Chriſt , whom he lu 
choſen and traintd up for that very end, that they mightle 
ſufficiently qualified to acquaint the world with the trath d 
things concerning himſelf after bis reſurrection from the dul 
And accordingly, they followed him p and down whereſorm 
he went, they were with him in his ſolitudes and retire, 
and had thereby occaſon to obſerve all bis acliont, and to uit 
notice of the unſpotted innocency of his /ife, Some of hy 
Diſciples were witli him in his Trani figaration, othersiohy 
Agony and bleody ſweat, they heard the expreſſion; which cim 
from his mouth; in all which he diſco vered a wonderfull ſub 
miſſion to the will of God, and a great readineſs of mind id 
{»ffer tor the good of the world. Now therefore, ibe fir 
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r £40007 at all be queſtioned, their means of kno wing the 
— of what they ſpike 


Neither ſecondly is there any reaſon to ſuſpett their fidelity 
in reporting what they knew: For 1. The truth of this 40 
Brine wrong ht ſo far upon them, that they parted with all their 
worldly ſubſiſtence for the ſakeof it: Although their riches 
were not great, yet their way of ſub ſiſtence in the world was 
weeſſary ; they left their houſes, their wives and children, 
and a tor Chriſt, and that not to gain any higher prefer ment 
in tha wrd ( which bad they done, it would have rendred 
their dg ſuſpicisus to the curious and inquiſitive world ) 
bur they let go at lealt a quiet and eaſie life, for one molt 
mubleſome and dangerous. So that it is not, how much they 
parted vit hal, but how freely they did ie, and with whar 
charfulneſs they under went diſgraces, perſecutions , nay 
tath its ſelf for the ſakes of the Goſpel. Now can it be im- 
fined, that ever wen were ſo prodigal of cheir eaſe and lives, 
i to throw both of them away upon a thing which themſelves 
were not fully aſſured of the truth of? It hid been the high- 
et foly imaginable, to have deceived themſelves in a thing 
of ſo great moment to them, as the truth of the dof7rine 
which they preached was; becauſe all their hopes and hap» 
nue depended on the tratb of that dadtrine which they 
preached, And as Tertallias obſerves, non fas eſt ulli de [ua 
religione mentiri; for, ſaith he, be that ſayes he worſhips any 
thing beſi des what he doth, he denyes what he doth worſhip, and 
tranifers his worſhip upon another, aud thereby doth nit Wor- 
fey that which be thus denyes;Beſides, what probability is there 
um ſhould /ye for the ſake of that Religion which tells then 
that thoſe which ds ſo ſhall not receive the reward which is 
yromiſed to thoſe who cordially adhere unto it, Nay, they 


declare themſelves to be the molt miſerable of all pryſons 1 Cor.rs. 


if their bopes were only in this preſent life, Can we now 
think that any who had the common reaſon of men, would 
zyt with all the content ments of this world, and expoſe the m- 
ſelvesto continual haz 1rds, and at Init undergo death its [elf 
for the ſake of ſomet hing which was meerly the fiction of their 
onn brein;? What ſhould make them ſo ſedulons and indu- 


. 


rin in preaching ſuch things that they could [ay neceſſity , 
P p w 
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1 Cor. 9, 4 laid upon them, yea wo was wnto them if they preached 
16, Goſpel, when yet they ſaw ſo many woes attending them i 


463. c.cel- 
ſum p. 127. 


1Cor. 2. 2 


Phil. 3. 3. Croſs of Chriſt. What now ſhould be the reaſon that thy 
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the preaching of it, had there not been ſome more n 
attract ide in the beauty and excelency of the doftrine whid 
they preached, then any could be in the eaſe ard ;ranquil 
of this preſent world? Thus we ſee the fidelity of the Apt 
manifeſted in ſuch a way as no other witneſſes were eve 
willing to hazard theirs, And therefore Origen de 
condemns Celſus of a ridiculous impertinency, when he woul 
parallel the relations of Herodotus and Piadarus Cconcerni 
Arifleus Proconne ſi us with thoſe of the Apoſtles Concerning 
Chriſt : For, laich he, did eithir of theſe two venture thy 
lives upon the truth of what they writ concerning him, at 
Apoſtles did to atteft the truth of what they preached cou 
ing our Lord and Saviour peſus Chriſt ? 

2. The fidelity of the Apoſtles is evident in their wanny 
reporting the things which they deliver. For if ever thereny 
be any thing gathered from the manner of expreſſion, ot it 
7 19G 7s Ayu concerning the particular temper and ai 
tion of the perſon from whom it comes; we may certaih 
read the greateſt fidelitj in the Apoſtles from the pea 
manner of their expreſſing themſelves to the world. Md 
they do, 

1. ith the greateſt impartiality : not declaring only wh 
wes glorious and admirable to the world, but what 
knew would be accounted foolsſbneſs by it. They who 
ſought only to have been admired for the rar; diſcovery 
which they brought to the world, would be ſure to concealun 
thing which might be accounted ridiculous; but the Au 
fixed themſelves woſt on what was moſt contemptible in tl 
eyes of the world, and what they were moſt mocked and & 
rided for, that they delighted molt in the preaching of, ud 

was the Croſs of Chriſt. Paul was ſo much in Lovenil 
this, wbich was u tumbling block to the Jews, and foalila 
to the Greeks, that he val ued the knowledge of nothing eli 
compariſon of the knowledge of Chriſt and hi m crucified N 
he elſewhere ſaith, God forbid that I ſhould glory ſave is i 
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Gal. 6. 14. ſhould rejojce in that weſt which was moſt deſpicable — 


cb. The Truth Scripture. Hiſtory afſerted. 
vfl. had not they ſeen far greater trath and excellency in 
ir, than in the molt ſublime ſpecalations concerning God or 
the ſouls of men in the School of Plato or any other heat hen 
Philoſophers ? That all men ſhould be bownd in order to their 
ſalvation, to believe in one who was crucified at Hicruſalem, 
was a ſtrange dofFrine to the unbelieving world: but if che 
Anfles had but endtavoured to have ſuited their dofrine 
to the School of Plato, what rare perſons might they have 
deen acco unted among the Heathen Philoſophers ! Had they 
only in general terms diſcourſed of the Benignity of the 
Divine nature, and the manifeſtations of Divine goodneſs in 
the world, and that, in order to the bringing of — ſouls of 
wes to 4 nearer parti ipation of the Divine nature the per- 
ſect Idea of true 40 and the expreſs image of the per- 
es of God, ang, the reſplendency of his glory had vailed him- 
ſelf in bam aut nature, and had everywhere ſcattered ſuch 
lam: of light and goodneſs, as warmed and invigorated the 
ſpirits of men with higher ſentiments Of God and them- 
ſelves, and raiſed them up above the fecxlency of this ter- 
nal matter to breathin a freer air, and converſe with more 
whle objects, and by degrees to fit the ſouls of men for thoſe 
note pure illapſes of real goodneſs, which might alwayes ſa- 
wie the ſouls deſires, and yet alwayes keep them wp till the 
ſal ſhould be ſunning it ſelf to all eternity under the im- 
mediate beams of Light and Love : And that after this Ju- 
carnate Deity had ſpread abroad the wings of his Love for a 
while upon this lower world, till by his gentle heat and ingu- 
bation be had quickned the more piyable oi to ſome degree 
ofa Dixine life, he then retreated himſelf back again into 
the ſwperiour world, and put off that vail by which be made 
tim(elt knows ro thoſe who are here confined to the priſons 
of their bodies : Thus, I ſay, had the Apoſtles minded ap- 
Nauſe among the admired Philoſophers of the Heat bens, how 
aße had it been for them to have wade ſome conſiderable 
adtion; to their bigheſt ſpeculations, and have left out any 
2 which might ſeem ſo wean and contemptible as the 
of the Son of God But this they were ſo far from, 
that the main thing which they preached to the world, was, 
the vanity of hawane wiſdowe without Chriſt, and the 
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neceſſity of all mens believing in that Feſus who was cracify 
at Hier em. 7 
The poſtles indeed diſcover very mach, infinitely mn 
then ever the moſt Lofry Plateniſt could do, concerning th 
goodneſs and Love of God to mankind , but that wherein thy 
manifeſted the Love of God to the world, was that be gan 
only begotten ſon, that whoſcever belit veth in him ſhould w 
periſh but have everlaſting life. And that herein wa the Inn 
of God manifeſted, that while we were yet ſinners, Chriſt lu 
for us. And that this was the — truth and worthy if | 
acctptation, that Jeſw Chriſt came into the world to ſay 
ers, They never dreamt of any divine goodneſs which ſhoy 
make mes happy without Chriſt: No, it was their 4% 
to per/wade the world that all the communications of G 
goodneſa to the world were wholly in and through fiſe 
Chriſt, and it is impoſſible that any ſhould think other 
unle's Plato knew more of the mind of God then our þliſy 
Saviour, and Plotinus then Saint Paul. Can we think 
that che Apoſtles ſhould hazard the reputation of their on 
w:ts fo muchas they did to the wor/d, and be account! 
bablerr, and fools, and madmen for preaching the way of [4 
vation to be only by a perſon crucified between to thitvr e 
Hicruſalem, had they not been convinced not only ofthe 
trath but importance of it, and that it concerned mes as mud 
to believe it, as it did to avoid eternal miſery ? Did Sir 
Pau preach ever the 4% the werds of truth and ſoberuſ. 
becauſe he was told to his face, that bis Learning had n 
him maa ? but if he was beſides himſelf, it was for CH 
and what wonder was it it the Love of Chrift in the Appl 
ſhould make him willing to loſe his repatation for him,ſeeny 
Chriſt made himſelf of no repmtation, that he might beni 
capacity to do us good? We ſee the Apoſtles were not «ſhame 
of the Goſpel of Chriſt, becauſe they knew it was the pow 
of God to ſalvation, and therefore neither in their preach 
or their writings would they omit any of thoſe paſſager av 
cerning our Saviours death, which might be accounted tt 
molt 4ſbononrable to bis perſon, Which is certainly as g 
an evidence of their fidelity as can be expected; v 
makes Origen ſay , thag the Diſciples of Chrif my 
: | 
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th; it N Het with a great deal of candonr and L. 3. 4 
nay AY i yen lanns ms 2 aurs 2 Isel n Cel/. 
Aub mis Mere aiggnlw md nbye ν Ne gigen mat 
concealing from the world thoſe” paſſages of the life of Chriſt, 
which would be accounted meſt fooliſh and ridiculous. 

2. With the greateſt plainneſs and fimpPicity of H. ech. 
duch whoſe 4c g is to impoſe upon the minds of men with 

ſome cunningly dewiſed fables, love as much ambiguity as eyer 

Apollo did in bis molt winding Oracles, of whom it is 

lad, 


Ambage ntxa Delphico mos ef Deo 
Arcana tegere, | 


gervius tells us, that .Z upiter Ammon was therefore piftared 11 4. U- 
with Rams horny, becauſe bis anſwers had as many rwrxings neid. 
and windings as they had. But the borns which Moſes was 
wont to be pict ured with, did only note light and perſpicuity 
(rom the ambiguity of NP which notes the ſexding forth 
of rajes of light like a horn ) and yet Moſes himſelf was 
wiled, in compariſon of the openneſs and 3 of ſpree 
which was in the Apoſtles, Impoſtors caſt a miſt of many 
derkand cloudy word; before them, but when they are once 
brught into the open light, their vix d falls off, and their 
diformity appears. Such perſods delight in ſoaring quite out of 
the ayprehen ſions of thoſe who follow them, and never think 
themſelves better recompenced for their pains, then when 
they are moſt adwired and leaſt anderſtood. Bur never was 
Chriſtianity more diſhenonred, then when men brought it 
from its native ſi mplicity and plainneſs, into a company of 
candy and inſignificant expreſſions, which are ſo far from 
making men better underſtand the truth of it, that it was 
eertainly the Devils deſign by ſuch obſcure terms to make 
way fora myſterie to be advanced (but it was of iniquity) 
and ſoon after, we ſee the effect of it in another oracle ſer 
pat Rowe inſtead of Delphes, and all the pretence of it, was 
the bſcxrigy ſuppoſed in Scripture. What ! darkneſs come 
by the r5ſug of the Sun Or is 1e at laſt grown ſo 


 bggarly, chat he is fain to borrow light of the earth ? Mult 
Pp 3 the 
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the Scripture be beholding to the Church for its clearneſyy 
ad Chrift himſelf not ſpeak inte ligibiy, unleſs the Pop, be 
his Interpreter? Did Chriſt reveal to the world the Way to 
ſalvation, and yet leave men to ſet which was it, till a Gui 
never heard of in the $cripraye come to direct them in the 
way to it ꝰ What ſtrange Witneſſes were the eApeſiles, if they 
dia not ſpeak the truth with plainne(s ? How hed men been 
to ſetł as to the trath of Chriſtianity, if the Apoſtles bud 
not declared the d/rine of the Goſpel with all evidence and 
pirſpicuity ? Whom muſt we believe in this caſe, the Apoſtle 
or the Reman Oracle? The Apoſtles they tell us they [peck 
with all plainneſs of ſpeech, and tor that end purpoſely lay 
alide all excellency of words and humane wiſdom, that men 
might not be to ſeek for their meaning in a matter of ſo 
great moment ;, that the Gofpel was hid to none but ſuch as an 
loſt, and whoſe eyes are blinded by the god of this world; that 
the deftrine revealed by them is a light to direct us in our v 
to he. ven, and a rule to walk by: and it is a ſtrange property 
of light to be obſcure, and of a rule to be crooked. But it u 
not only evident from the Apoftles own affirwations, that 
they laid aſide all aff: ed obſcurity, ambignons expreſſion, 
and Philoſophical terms, whereby the world might have been 
to ſeek for what they were to believe, but it is likewiſe clear 
from the very nature of the doctrine they preached, and the 
deſign of their preaching of ir, What need Rhetorich in plain 
trut hs or affected phraſes in giving evidence ? How incor 
graous would ob/cure expreſrions have been to the deſign of 
ſaving ſouls by the fooliſoneſs of preaching ? For if they had 
induſtriouſly ſpoken intheir preaching, above the capacitict 
of thoſe they ſpake to, they could never have converted a 
ſeul without a miracle , for the ordinary way of converſion 
muſt be by the ander ſtanding; and how could that work upon 
the under ſtanding, which was ſo much above it? Bur ſaith 


Cc the Apoſtle ,we preach not our ſelves but Chriſt Jeſus the Lord, 


and our ſelves your ſervants for Feſws ſake. It they had ſought 

themſelves or their own credit and reputation, there might 

have been ſome reaſox that they ſhould have Sethe way of 

the Sopbift, among the Greeks, and by declamatory [peechet 

to hive inhanced their efteem among the wvalgar. - 
t 


| 
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the A oſt les diſowned and rejected all theſe vulgar artifices 
of wean and low-ſpirited men; they laid aſide all thoſe enticing 
words u ongies of the way of the Heathen Sophiſts, 1 Cor.2.4; 
ind declared the Teftimony of God with ſpiritual evidence ; 

they handled not the word of God dectitfully, but by ma 1 Cor. 4.3. 
nie tation of the truth, commended themſelves to every mans 

conſcience in the ſight of Cod: Now what could be ſo ſaite- 

able to ſuch a deſign, as the greateſt plainneſs and faithfulneſs 

in what they ſpake? We find in the teſtimony of the Apo- 

fle v video v5 xold maneourer x); mip, as Ori Orig c.celſ. 
gen ſpeaks, nothing that is [pur ious or counterfeit, nothing ſa 13. p. 135. 
vonring of the cunning craftineſs of ſuch as lie in wait to de- 

crive; and ſaith he, it 4 impoſſible to think that men never 

bred up in the Sophiſtry of the Greet, nor experienced in th: 

Rhetorical infinuations uſed among them, could ever be able [0 

ſnddenly to per [wade the world to embrace that which bad been 

« figment of their own brains. The truth is, the Apo tles ſpeak 

lixe nen very confident of the truth of what they /e, and 

not like ſach who were fain to fetch in the help of all their 

Ticks, to find out ſome probable arguments co make men 

believe that which it is probable they did not believe thim- 
ſelves, which was moſt commonly the caſe of the great Ora- 

tt among the Heathen;, We find no pedantick flouriſbes, 
no flattering inſinuations, no affected cadenc yes, no ſuch great 
care of the riflng and falling of words in the ſeveral ſenten- 

e, which make up ſo grest a part of that which was ac- 

counted eloquence in the Apoſtles times. The'e things were 

too mean a prey for the ſpirits of the Apoſtles to quarry up- 

on: every thing in them was grave and ſerious, every word 
bad its due weight, every ſentence brim-ful of ſpiritual mat- 
ur, their whole di/conrſe moſt becoming the Majefty and 

Ambority of chat ſpirit which they ſpake by. And therein was 

ſetu a great part of the infinite wiſdom of Cod in the choice he 

made of the perſons who were to propagate the Doctrine of 
Chriſt in the world, that they were not ſuch who by reaſon 
of their great repute and fame in the world, might eaſily draw 
whole multitudes to imbrace their difates, but (that there 
might not be the leaſt foundation for an implicit faith) they 
ere of ſo meanrark and condition in the world, that in all 
probability 
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probability their names had never been heard of, had not their 
doctrine made them famens. To this purpoſe Origen excel. 
lently ſpeaks, Gtyas 5 45 & I he ver BECrArmk NMfzerg ot; 
Sy uarT@ york murray ive wndewar ths ix Ween ene 
mIwayoy cpiontmy* ,b, 5 mi Cu LD OLI PIN 
in mT ep ↄ n aywugnus 1 yalavmy, ix ms 1 
desktc, nge e eig WY was, i MENG diviens , my 
ery ανα,ẽ e orci wuniry Ai, Y MEror Curing, S wn 
Srergiowor N Tr C BY unkis dxonetie. I am of opinie, 
laich he; that Jeſus didpmrpeſely make aſe of ſuch preachers 
of bis doctrine, that there might be no place for ſuſpicion that 
they came inſtructed with the arts of Sephiſtry; but that it ii 
clearly manifeſt to all that would conſider it, that there was m. 
thing of deſign in thoſe who diſcovered ſe much ſimplicity in 
their writings, and that they had a more divine power which 
was more efficacious then the greateſt velnbility of expreſſing, 
er ornaments of ſpeech, or the artifices which were uſed in th 
Grecian com po ſit ions. : 

3. tbe Apoſtles delivered their acftrive with the great 
openneſs and freedom of ſpirit , they did not give out one 
thing to the world, and another to their private Diſciples ; bet 
with great freedom and boldneſs declared their doftrine inthe 
moſt publick places, and before their greateſt enemies, They 
knew they were looked on as deceivers by the world, but yer 
they knew themſelves to be true, at TAave 1 nanlG;, This u 
the uſual requital good men have from the world, that tbe 
are looked on as the greateſt decti vers of it; if it be ſo wi 
others, they have much leſs cagſe to wonder at it, wh 


even he, who by one Prophet is ſtiled the deſire of Nations, is 
3. by another ſaid to be deSþiſed and rejected of men; and when 


Chriſt was in the world he was called i ., the decei ver; uo 


: wonder, then if his Diſcsples were accounted ſuch, al:hough 


they manifeſted their veracity by their open carriage and fre 
Spta king to the faces of their greateſt adverſaries. The 
Apoſtles neither feared the Fews ail in their Law, nor the 
wiſdom and ſubtiity of the Greeks: Saint Pau preacheth 
Chriſt openly among the Fews ia their Synagogues, and 
among the 'Arhenians be encounters the Epicareans and 
Stoicht, and preacheth to'them Jeſw and the reſurrectin 
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If the Apoſtles had any thing of deceivers in them, as to the 

they related concerning Chriſt , they wonld not cer- 
150) have ſpoken with ſo much confidence concerning Chrif 
in the preſence of thoſe who Rad been his murderers, but w- 
ſee they appealed to t hemſel ves, as to the wiracles which he 
had wrought amcng them, and tor his reſurrection they were 
teidy to lay down their lives in giving teſtimony to the truth 
of ic, That his bogy was gone. was evident; that the Apyſtles 
ſhould take it away was swpoſſible, conſidering ht a gaard 
of ſouldiers they had ſet wpon ic, and how timerous and 
fearful che Aoftles were, that they fled upon Chris being 
apprebenced Now what could it be, could mike ſuch fearfu/ 
jerſons aſterwards ſo comragions and reſolute as they were, 
dad there not been ſome wore then ordinary, power to con- 
viece and encourage them ? 

4 The Apoftles deliver their Tiſtimony with the greateſt 
particularity as to all cireum ſtances. They do not change or 
alter any of chem upon different examinations before ſever: | 
perſons ; they all agree in the greateſt conſtancy tO themſelves 
and yniformity with each other. As to watters Of indiffe- 
racy, we find the Apoſtles very yiclding and condeſcending, 
but as to any thing which concerned their teſtimony, molt 
conſtant and reſolved, Had the Goſpel been ſome cunning ly 
contrived fancy, it had been impoſſible but ſo many different 
perſons, in luch different places, and under ſuch different con- 
ditzons, would have varied as to ſome material circamſt anct 
of it: Or elſe they would have been ſo wiſe as to have de- 
livered it in general terms, without in ſiſting much on ſuch 
particular circumſtances , which if they had been falſe, 
might ba ve been very ealily diſproved: but with what par- 
ticul ir enumeration of circumſtances do the Apoſtles preach 
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Chriſt co the world? Peter tells che Jews that it was Feſws Adds 2, 22, 


of Nazareth whom he preached , and leſt they ſhould think it 
was not the ſame perſon who role again; with great boldneſs 
and freedom of Spirit be ſaith to them, Therefore let all the 
#/e of Iſrael know aſſurediy that Cod had made that ſame 
tu whim ye have crucified. both Lord and Chriſt. Yea, that 
lame individual perſon who was converſant in the world, and 


2. 36. 


dud upon the Croſs, is vom become a Prince and Saviour te 5.3132 
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give repentance to Iſrael and remiſſion of ſins. If there had 
deen any ground of [uſpition as to theſe things, who had 
been ſo able to diſprove them, or ſo ready to do it, Js thoſe 
perſons who had cruci ed him? For we cannot conceive but 
thoſe who had a hand in his death, would exdeavonr by ul 
pollible means to diſprove bis reſurreftion from. che dead, For 
what a cale were they like to be in, if thoſe things which 
the Apoſtles ſo confidently preached were true ? If Chriſt hai 
all power now in his hands, and there were ſalvation in „ 
other name, but only in his whom they had crucified, they were 
like to be in a moſt deſperate condition; theretoreif any we 
can be ſuppoſed inquiſir;ve atter the truth of theſe circun 
ſtances, no doubt theſe were; and if they could have found 
the leaſt flaw in their teſtimony, the world would ſoon have 
ringed ot it; and the ems who were then ſo much diperſ 
abroad, would have divalged it into all parts, the Apoſtle 
would have been teld of it as they preached Chr;ft in the 
Synatognes. And can we in any reaſon think, but thoſe 
Ie who perſecuted Paal as he preached in the Synagogue 
of Aſia, and afterwards impeached him ſo openly at Peraſa. 
lem, would there exquire into all the circumſtances concern- 
ing Chriſt, and all the other Jews would write to their 
Friexds at Fernſalem to be fully informed of thoſe ſtrange 
things which were told them open'y in all places in their Sync: 
gognes by men of their own Nation aud language, concern- 
ing one e who was crucified ard roſe again ſtom the 
dead. Had there been now any lo much as plauſible prerext 
that any of theſe circumſtances were not true, can we think 
but that a people ſo analeaſurably given to their own v 
and traditions, would in all places have vented any thing that 
might have tended to the diſparagement of Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles? But we ſee malice its lelf could not find any flay 
in the Apoſtles teſtimony , for if it had, we ſhould certain 
have heard of it, either from the Fews, or from the great - 
- poſer 5 of Chriſtianity among the Heathens , who pretended 
to be curious and inquiſitive perſons, ſuch as Celſus, 7uliar, 
Hierocles, and Porphyrie were. What reaſon can we bave 
then in the leaſt to ſuſpect ſuch a Teſtimony which paſſed {6 
uncontrouled in that time when it was alone capable of being 

| diſprove, 


ch. The Trath of Scripiare- Hiſtary aſſerted. 


d, and mens intereſt and deſign would put them lo 
much upon ic? The ſtreng h of which will appear from the 
gex! propoſition, which is, 


No Teftimony ought 10 be taken againſt a matter fact thus 5. 17. 
ute ed, but from ſuch perſons who had greater knowledge of Prob. 4. 


the things atteſted , and manifeſt greater fidelity in re part- 
ing them, It is caſte to make it appear, that ſuppoſing any 
perſons at that time had centradicted the Teſtimony of the 
Apoſtles concerning our Saviour, yet there had been no 
reaſon in the world to have hearkned to their Teſt;mony in 
oppoſition to that of the Apoſtles; and that on theſe accounts. 
1, The Apoſtles witneſſed the Affirmative , which is more 
cipable of being a:tefted then any negative can be. 2, The 
Apoftler were more converſant with Chriſt then any other 
perſons were, bec:ule they were choſen for that very end by 
bim to be conſtantly with him; could any therefore be more 
capable of knowing the truth of all parciculars concerning 
Chriſt then theſe were? Had there been any ground of 
ſuſpicion concerning the deſign of Chriſt: why could not 
the Jews prevail with fx4a to diſcover it as weil as to betray 
his perſon ? ud hid done but a good work it Cbriſt had 
been ſuch an 5mwpoſtor as the ems blafphemonſly ſaid he was; 
what made 7 ada then ſo little ſatisfied wich his work , that 
de grew weary of his life upon it; and threw himſelf away 
inthe moſt horrid deſpair ? No perſon certainly had been ſo 
fit to have been produced as a witneſs againſt Chriſt, as 
ſadas who had been ſo leng with him, and had heard hs 
ſpeeches and obſerved bis miracles ; but he had not patience 
wough to ſtay after that horrid fact to be a witneſs againſt 
bim, nay, he was the greateſt witneſs at that time for bim, 
when'he who bad becrayed him came to the Sanhedrim 


when conſulting about his death, and told chem :h-t he had zt. 


ſaurd in betraying innocent blood. What poſſible evidence 
could have been given more in behalf of our Savieur then 
that was? when a per ſon ſo ggvetous as to betray bis Maſter 
ſor thirty pieces of ſilver, was ſo weary of his barg ain, that he 
comes and throws b:ck the money , and declares the perſon 
innocent whom he bad beirazed ? Ard this perſon too was 
ſuch a one as knew our Saviour far better then any of the 
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witneſſe; whom afterwards they ſxborned againſt bim, whg 
yet cent radicted each other, and at laſt could produce nothi 
which in the judgement of the Heathen Governour could 
make him judge Chriſt worthy of death. 3. The Apoſtles were 
freer from deſign then any counter- witneſs at that time cen 
be; we baveaiready proved the Apeſtles could not poſſibly 
bave any other motive to affirm what they did but full an- 
viction of the truth of what they ſpake ; bat now if any 
among the Jews at that time had aſſerted any thing Contrey 
to the Apoſtles, we have a clear account of it, and what my. 
ti ve might induce them to it; viz. the preſerving of their 
honour and reputation with the people, the up holding their 
traditions, beſides their open and declared enmity againſt 
Chriſt without any ſufficient reaſon at all for it : now who 
would believe the Teſtimony of the Scribes and Phariſees who 
had ſo great authority among the people, which they were 
like to loſe, if Chriſts doftrine were true, before that of the 
Apoſtles who parted with all for the ſake of Chriſt, and 
ven:ured themſelves wholly upon the truth of our Saview!: 
doftrine? 4. None ever did ſo mueh to arreſt the negatin 
as the Apoſtles did to prove their fidelity as to the affirmd 
tie. Had (ufficiemt countey-witneſs been timely produced, 
we cannot think the Apoſtles would have run ſo many cn 
tinual hazards in Preaching the things which related to the 
perſon and actions of Chriſt, Did ever any lay down tbet 
lives to madeceive the world, if the Apoſtles were guilty of 
abuſing it? 5. The nber of ſuch perſons had been is 
con ſiderable in compariſon of thoſe who were ſo fully perſwad 
ed of the truth of thoſe things which concern our Saviom; 
who were all ready (as moſt of them did) to ſeal the tra 
of them with their /zves, Whencc ſhould ſo many men gros 
ſo ſuddenly confident of the trathof ſuch things which were 
contrary tO their former perſwaſions, intereſt, education, hal 
they not been delivered in ſuch a way, that they were aſſured 
of the andonbted truth of them ? which brings me to the lift 
propoſition, which is, | | 

Matters of fatt being firſt believed on the accomnt of tt 
witneſſes, and received with an univerſal and uncontroulu 


aſſent by all [ach perſons who have thought thewſelver —_ 
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od in knowing the truth of them, do yield a ſufficient foundation 
far a firm ent to be built upon, I takeit tor granted that 
there is /»fficient foundation tor a firm aſſent, where there 
can be no reaſon given to queſtion the evidence : which that 
there is not in this prelenc caſe will appear from thele fol- 
los ing conſiderations. * 

1. That the mnltitudes of thoſe perſons who did believe 
theſe things, bad liberty and opportunity to be ſatu ſied of rhe 
trath of then before they believed them. Therefore no reaſon 
or motive can be aſſigned,on which they ſhould be inducedto 
believe theſe things, but the undoubted evidence of trmh 
which went along wich them. I confeſs in Mahumetiſ me 
a very great number of perſons have for ſome centuries of 

ars continued in the belief of the dectrint of Mabomet; but 
then withall there is a ſufficient account to be given of that, 
via, the jewer of the ſword which keeps them in aw, and 
ſtrictly forbids all the followers of Mabomet to diſpute their 
religienat all, or compare it with any other. Therefore I can 
go more wonder at this, then I ds to ſee ſo great a part of the 
world under the Tyranny of the great Turk: Neither on 
the other /ide do 1 one & that ſuch a maltirude of thoſe 
pofeſſing Chriſtianity ſhould together with it, believe a 
great number of erroneous doctrines, and live in the practice of 
many groſs ſaperſti15ons, becauſe I conſider what a ſtrange 
prevalency education hath upon ſofter ſpirits and more eafie 
inelefluals, and what an aw an Inquiſitien bears upon 
timerous and irreſolved perſons. But now when a great 
multitude of perſons ſober and ingaiſitive ſhall contrary to 
the. principles of their education, and without fear of ary 
bumane force, (which they beforehand /ce will perſecate 
them) and after diligent enquiry made into the grounds on 
which they 6:/ieve, forſake all cheir former per/waſions, and 
reſolvedly- adbere to the trath of the dectrine propounded to 
them, though it coſt them their live; if this give us not 
reaſon to think this doctrine true, we muſt believe mankind to 
de che moſt wiſerable wnbappy creatures in the world : that 
vil with ſo much reſelution part with all advantages of this 
life for the ſake of one to come, if that be not wndonbredly 
artain, and the deftrine prope ſing it infalliby true. It is an 
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obſervable circumſtance in the propagation of Chriſtian 3. 
ligion , that though God made choice at firſt of pyyſy, 
generally of mean rank and condition in the world to he 
Preachers of the Goſpel, God thereby making it appear thut 

1 Cor.z.5, our faith did not ftand in th: wiſdom of men, but in the power of 
Cor. 1. Goa, and therefore choſe the weak things of the world 10 cn. 
27. found the ſtrong; yet ſoon after the Goſpel was preachel 
abroad in the world, we find perſons of great place and ren 
tation, of great parts and abilities engaged in the profeſſimn of 

the Chriſtian faith. In the HiFtory of the As we read of 

Sergius a Procenſul, of Dionyſiua the Areopagite conyerte 

ro the faith, and the following ages of the Church many 

perſons of great eſteem for their excellent learning and ail 

ties; ſuch was Jaſtin Martyr, one who before he became: 
Chriſtian , wis converſant with all ſes of Philoſophy, 

Stoicks, Perivateticks, Pythagoreans, and at laſt was a pto· 

feſſed Platini& dil be was converted from Plato to Chr 

aud then found that tre which he ſpeaks of in his Dialog 

with Tryphs, that afcer all his enquiries into Philoſophy 
ſpeaking ot the dofFrine of Chriſt, aun wmv fverruy gin, 
Dialog.cum $149 4002A1 74 e , I found thu at Lift to be the only ſw 


Tryph. p. and profitable Philoſophy. And when Trypho alter geridy 


125.44. him as a man of very eg ſie faith, who would leave the 4 
Par, of Plato for that of Chriſt, (tor it ſeems by him the fey 
then had a more favour able opinion of the ſtare of Platomf 

then Chriftiaxs, ) puſtin is ſo far from being oed with ſuch 
reproaches, that he tells him he would undertake ro d:ww 

ſtrate to him” © x«vols πννν , ud af and. Ni mg Moan 

"Ma? dus vνα,r2, . Sew Y du Beven, H THHunin Ae 

that the Chriftians did not give credit to empty fables, and 
anprovable aſſertions, bat to ſuch a doctrine as was full if « 

Divine ſpirit and power, and flouriſhed with grace; The 
proving of which is the ſubject ot that aiſcowrſe. At Al 

andria we meet with a ſuceefion of excelent perſons, all which 

were not only embracers themſelves, but defenders of the 
Chriftian faith : for ſetting aſide there Abilins , Puta, 

Cerds, Euments, Marcus, Celadion, Agrippinus, Fulian, 
Demetrius and others who flonriſhed about the ſecond 
Cintary, I ſhall only fx or thoſe perſons who were fawes 

enquire: 


* 
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ires after truth and noted for excellency in Heathen 

laraing ; yet theſe perſons after all their inquiries found no- 

thing to fix on but the Chriſtian fatth, and valued no other 

diſcovery of truth in compariſon with that, Such was Pax- 

w O as Exſebing tells us, was an excellent Stoick before 

he became a { hri tian, and was after ſo eminent a one, that 7 

in init ation of the Apoſtles he went into India to convert 

the ir habit ante to the Chriſtian faith, and at hs return was 

made Reslor of the School at Alexandria; which as the Rift. Ecct. © 

ſame aut hor tells us, was much frequented by ſuch who were 5.c.10. 

gr Tel mh Ing on4d1 Jorarh, well child in humane as 

well Divine learning. How excellent Pant anus was in £u/b l. 

humane learning may appear in that Origen and Hierome both © A. 

make his example their plea for the ſfudying of it. Aſter 

him ſucceeded Clemens Alexanarinus, Pantenus his Sc hollar, 

aperſon of great drptb of learning and exquiſitely Sid in all 

Heathen Antiquities, as appears by his remaining Writings, 

The Learning of Origen is ſufficiently known, which was in 

uch great reputation in his own time, that not only Chrifs HiP.1. 6 

as} but Philoſophers flocked to his Lectures at Alexanaria ns 4, 18. 

Enſebius tells us, wherein he read the Afathewmaricks, and 

other part of Philoſophy as well as the Seriprares : and the 

lame author inferms us that the Phil ſopbers did d dicate 

their books to him, and ſometimes choſe him as arbitrator 

between them in matters of diſpᷣute: and Porphyrie himſelf 

in his books againſt the Chriftians vonchſafed a high encomi um 

dOrigen for his excellent learning. In Origens time Heraclas 

r resb yter of Alexandria for five years together frequented 

ide Schools of the Philoſophers, and put on the Philoſophick 

aim, £12Mie i ] g Ivar © mays?) $19.0057w0 nd Euſeb, 16 

r very converſant in the bocks of the Grecian Learning. cap, 10. 

belides theſe we read of Pierixa and Achidas two Prertyters 

of Alexandria who were Tj 9 ive; mudeig y envogiany, ge 

Mugla as Nicephorus Caliſtus ſpeaks, perſons well lb. Th 

ildin the Grecian learning and Philoſophy. If from Alex 

aria we go to Ceſares, there we not only meet with a 

School of [earning among the Chriſtians, but with perſens 

lery eminent in all kinds of learning : ſuch were the famous 

Panphilus and Enſebins ſo great an admirer of him, that 

x evec 
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ever ſince he is called Exſebixs Pamphili. At Antioch wu 
Lib.6.c 35. Dorothe us de mw Riay Aoguer x mutt as eiu, as Nic 
peaks, 4 perſon verſed in all kind of ingennons Aue 
Anatolins Biſhop of Laodicea one verſed in Geometry, "Aſtre. 
Lib 6.c.36. nom, and all kind of Philoſophy as well as in the deltrinesf 
Chriſt, Thus we ſee how in thuſe early dayes of the Cr 
Chareh what excellent perſons many of thoſe were, who were 
z'alons profiſſors of Chriſtianity , and concerning tholegf 
the Latin Charch, I ſhail only mention that /peech of 8. 
Auſtis who was himſelf an 5»ftance of the ſime #arare and 
Ave. de © Har of the firſt magnitude among them. Nonne aſpicims 
chi- quanto auro & argento & ve ſuffarcinatus exierit & 


doctr. Chri 
ana. l. 2. eAgypto Cyprianus Dector ſuaviſſimus & Martyr beatiff. 
(4Þ. 40. mut? quanto Laeftantins ? quante Victorinus, Optata 
Hilarins ? ut de vivis tactam: quanto innuuerabiles Gree) 
quod prior ipſe pdelifſimus Dei ſervus Moſes fecerat, de qu 
Scriptum iſt, quid eruditus furrit omni ſapient ia gn 
rum. To whoſe catalogue of learned per ſous, among the 
Latin Chriſtians Tertullias, Arnobius, and ſeveral othen 
may be delervedly added, But as St. Anſtin there well 
oblerves, though the Iſraelites went rich out of Ant, ja 
it was their eating the Paſſover which ſaved them from diftrs 
tion : fo though theſe were accompliſhed with thoſe pft 
Hionsand riches of the ſoul,the ornaments of learning, yet it 
was their eating the rye Paſſover which was Chriſt, by iber 
adhering to his doctrine, was that which would be of more 
advantage to them, then all their accompliſhments would | 
Now then ſince in the firſt ages of the Chriſtian Church 
find not only innumerable multitudes ot perſons of great 
integrity and ſobriety in their /ives embracing the doctrint of 
Chriſt, but ſo many perſons that were curious enquirers after 
the truth of things, we can certainly have no rea/on d 
diſtruſt ſuch a Teſtimony whic h was received in ſo un, 
a manner, by perſons as able to judge of the truth of rhings, and 
as fearful of being deceived in reference to them as any now 
the world Can be. : 
$. 19. 2. As this teſtimony was received by perſons inguiſun 
after the trath of things, ſo the doftrine conveyed by ut wars 
matter of the hig he moment in the world and thereforemt 


cinto. 
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cannot. conceive but perſons ordinarily inquifitive about 
other dag would be more then ordinarily ſo about this, 
becaulg4heir eternal welfare and happineſs did depend upon 
it, All perſons that are truly religious, muſt at leaſt be a/low- 
a to be perſons very inquiſitive alter the ſtate and condition of 
their ſowls when they ſhall be di lodge from their bodies. 
And if we do but grant th, can we in any reaſon think that 
loch a mw/tirwde Of perſons in ſo many ages ſhould continue 
waturing their ſoxls upon a Teſtimony which they had no 
a[uraxce of the truth of? And that none of all theſe perſons 
tough men otherwiſe rational and jadicious, ſhould be able 
io dico ver the falſity of that doctrine they went upoo, if at 
la any upon con ſideration Of it can imagine it to be ſoꝭ it is 
not reconcileable wich the general preſumptios of humane 
tyre concerning Divine providence and the care God takes 
of the welfare of men, to ſuffer ſo many perſons who ſincerely 
Art to ſer ve God in the way which is moſt pleaſing to him, to 
ſow in ſuch a continual deluſion, and never have it at all 
{covered to them. If all then who have believed the doftrine 
otChr;ft to be the only way to ſa/vatices have been deceived, 
ether we mult deny altogether a Divine Providence, or ſay 
the Devil hath more power to deceive men then God to 
dreft chem, which is worſe then the former, or elſe aſſert that 
there are no ſuch things at all as either God or Devils, but 
that all things come to paſs by chance and fortane; and if ſo, 
it u ſtill more sxnexplicgble why ſuch multitudes Of rational 
and ſeriow men, and the moſt inquiſitive part of the world 
u to ſuch things ſhould all be ſo poſſeſſed with the truth and 
ctaingy of theſe things; and the more profane, wicked, and 
ignorant any perſons are, the more prone they are to mock, 
and deride them. ff ſuch wen then ſee more into truib and 
naſon then the ſober and judicions part Of mwankgnd, let us bid 
aden to humanity and adoxe the brates , ſince we admire 
their judgement molt, who come the neareſt to them. 

3. The multitude of theſe perſons thus conſenting in this 
Teſtimony, could have noother engagement to thus conſent, but 
mly their firms per [waſron of the truth of the doftrine conveyed 
hu; becauſe thoſe who unanimouſly agree in this thing are 
luch perſons whoſe other defpgns * intereſts in this _ 
r Her 
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differ ac nuch as any ment do. If it had been only a conſe 
of Jews, there might have been ſome probable pretenct ty 
have ſaſpefed a matter of intereſ in it; but as to this thing 
we find the . divided among themſelves about it; andthe 
ſt ffaſt dexyers of the truth of it, do yet invielably preſerye 
thoſe ſacred records among them , from which the truth of 
the doctrine of Chriſt may be undoubtedly proved: Hit 
the Chriſtian Religion been enforced upon the world by the 
Roman Emperonrs at the time of its firſt promalgation, there 
would have been ſome ſuſpicion of particular deſuzn in it; 
but it came with no other ſtrength but the evidence of in 
on truth; yet it found ſudden and ſtrange entertainment 
among perſons of all Nations and degrees ot men. Ina (hart 
time it bid eaten into the hears of the Roman Empire, und 
made ſo large a read therein, that it made Tertullias fy, 
Heſterni ſumus, & veſtra omnia implevimus, urbes, inſulg, 
caſtella, municipa, conciliabula, caſtra ipſa, tribus, decurig 
palatium, ſenatuw, forum; ſola vobu reliai ui mus T 
We newly appeared, ſaith he, and yet we have filled all plary 


With our company but enly 77 Temples; and before ipeat- 


ing of the Heathens; Obſeſſam vociferant ur civitatem, is 
agris,in caſtellu, in inſulis Chriſtianos , ownem [exam , «ts 
tem, conditionem, etiam dig ni tate tranſgreds ad hoc nome 


' quiaſs detrimento mærent. All ſorts and conditions of mein 


all places, wire ſuddenly become Chriſtians, What common 
tye could there be now to unite all theſe perſons together, 
if we ſet aſide the wndonbted trath and certainty Of the & 
Ae ine of Chriſt, which was firſt preached to them by ſud 
who were eye-witneſſes of Chriſt: actions, and had left ſar 
records behind them, containing the ſubſtance of the dali 
of Chriſt and thoſe admirable iuſtructions, which were theit 
only certain guides in the way to heaven? 

4+ Zecanſe many perſons do joyn in this conſent with un 
Chriſtians,who yet could heartily wiſe that the doctriue of Cry, 
ſtianity were nat true. Such are all thoſe perſons who ate 
ſenſual in their lives, and walk not according to the yultydl 
the Goel, yet dare not queſtion Or deny the truth of it. Such, 
who could hear;ly wiſh there were no fatwre ſtate, ant 
zndgement to came, that they might 5nda/ge ſay 
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this world without fear of another; vet their conſciences are 
fofar convinced of, and awed by the trath of theſe things, 
chat they raiſe many perple xities and anxieties in their minds 
which they would molt will:ngly be ria of; which they can 
never throughly be, till inſtead of having the name of Chri. 
ſhane, they come to live the life of Chriſtians , and become 
wentally acquainted with the trath and power of Reli- 
ws, And withal we find that the more men have been ac- 
ted with the practice of Chriſtianity , the greater ev;- 
due they have had of the treth of it, and been more fly 
ind ratio periwaded of ir, To ſuch, I grant there are 
ſuch powerful evidences of the truth of the doftrine of Chriſt 
y the «fe tual workings of the Spirit of God upon their 
that all other arguments, as to their own ſatisfaFion, 
may fall Gore of theſe, As to which, thoſe verſes of the Pert 
Dante / rendred into Latine by F. F. are very pertinent and 
jquficant , when he had jntroduced the Apoſtle Peter asking 
ha what it was which bis faith was foxnded on, he an- 
ſwers, | 


Deinde exivit ex luce profunds 
ne illic [plendebat pretioſa gemma 
Super quam ownu virtus fundat ur. 


it; That God was pleaſed by immediate revelation of himſelf, 
wiiſcover that divine truth to the world whereon our faith 
4b fand as on its ſure fonndation : but when ithe Apoſtle 
goes on to enquire how he knew this came at firf from God, 
anſwer to that is, 


larga pluvia 
Sirius Jandti, que eft diffuſs 
Super vetere & [nper novas membran, 
Eft [y Degiſmora 4le qui cam mihi concluſit 


Add acute, ut pre illa demonſtratione * 


Omnis demonſtratio alia mihi vidtat ur obt uſa. 


le; Thar rhe Spirie of God doth ſo fully diſeedir itt ſelf. both 
"ih 01d and New — Py all other argnmeny — 
B r 2 ut 
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but dull and heavy if compared with thu. Tt is true they ar 
ſo-to a truly i#/ightned conſcience which diſcovers ſo much 
beauty and glory in the Seriptures , that they raviſh the 
ſoul, although it be unable to give ſo full m acceant of th 
unto others who want the eyes to ſee that beanty with, which 
a heart truly gracious hath, We ſee ordinarily in the v 
that the attraction of beauty is an wnaccountable thing; and in 
may diſcern that which raviſbeth him, which another 4070 
as mean and ordinary: and why may it not be much more 
thus in divine objets which want ſpiritual eyes to diſcyyy 
them? Therefore] grant that good wen enjoy that ſatyf4 
Gios to their own Conſciences as to the truth of the Dum 

of Chriſt, which others cannot attain to; but yet I lay, thy, 
ſuch do likewiſe ſee the moſt ſtrong, rational, and convingi 
evidence Which doch induct them to believe; which eviday 
is then moſt convincing, when it is ſeconded by the peu 
energy of the Spirit ot God upon the ſonls of true Belm 
But yet we ſee that the pewey and force of the truth of thek 
things may be ſo great, even upon ſuch winds which aten 
yet moulded into the faſbion of true goodneſs, that it may ay 
with its light and claarneſs , where it doch not ſeſtes ul 
alter by its heat and influence. Now whence can it bethy 
fuch conviftions ſhould ftick ſo faſt in the minds of theſe who 
would fais pull out thoſe pitreing arrows, but that there 81 
greater power in them then they are waſters of, and thy 
cannot ſtand againſt the force whereby they come upon thes, 
nor find any ſalve to cure the wounds which are made with 
them, but by thoſe tape which were the cauſes of then} 
And therefore, when wicked perſons under conflicts of cui 
ence, cannot eaſe themſelves by direct Atheiſm, or finding 
reaſon; to caſt off ſuch conviftions by diſcerning any invalidity 
in the Teſtimony whereon the trath of theſe thing: & 
pe nds, it is a certain argument that there is abundant ub i 
that Teſtiwony, when inen would fain per/wade thewſelvutd 
believe the contrary, and yet cannot. 

5. The truth of this conſent appears, from the unn 
of it among thoſe perſons who have yet frangely . 
each other in many ——— in Religion, We thered 


this #nexwity is n0 forced ot deſigned thing, becauſe * 
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the perſons agreeing in this, do very much diſagree from each 
aber in other things, And the ſame grounds and reaſons 
whereon they diſagree as to other things, would bave held 
u to theſe too, were there not greater evidence of the cer- 
paints of theſe thing then of thoſe they fall out about. It 
bath not yet become a queſtion among thoſe who differ ſo 
much about the ſenſe of Scriprare, whether the Scripture its 
ſelf be the word of God , although the very accounts on 
which we are to believe it to be ſo, hath been the ſubjeſt of 
no mean Controverſies. All the divided parts of the Chri- 
ftian world do yet fully agree in the matters of fact, viz. that 
there was ſuch a perſon as feſws Chriſt, and that he did many 
great miracles, that he dyed on the Croſs at Jeraſalem, and 
roſe again from the gead , now theſe contain the great foun- 
dation; of Chriſtian faith; and therefore the multitude of 
uber controverſies in (he world ought to be ſo far from weak- 
nag our faith, as to the truth of the doctrint of Chriſt (which 
men of weak and Atheiſtical Firits pretend) 
that ic oughc to be a ſtrong confirmation of it, when we ſee 
perſons which ſo peeviſoly quarrel with each other about 
lome ixferiour and lels weighty parts of Religion, do yer 
* wnanimanſly conſent in the principal foundations of Chriſtian 
fath,and ſuchwhereon the »eceſſity of faith and obedience, 
u the way tO ſalvation, doth more immediately depend. And 
- this my be one great reaſon why the infinitely wiſe God may 
ſuffer ſuch lamentable contenſion and divifiens to be in the 
Chriſtian. world, that thereby inquiſiti vt perſons may /ee 
that if Religion bad been a meer aefign of ſome few politicł. 
perſons, the quarreiſoms world (where it. is not he'd. in by 
force) would never have conſented ſo long in the owning ſuch 
common principles which all che other controverſies are built 
. upon. And although it be continually ſeen that in divided 
parties, one is apt to run from any thing which is recesued by 
' the other, and wen generally think they can never vun far 
eongh from them whole errours they have diſcovered, that 
yet this principle bath not carryed any conſiderable party of 
the Chriſtian world (out of their indignation againſt thoſe 
great corruption which have crept into the world under a 
. Þretence of Religion) to the diſoxwing the fonndarion. of 
: Rr 3 Chriftian: 
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cui ib Faith, muſt be partly imputed to the fignal hand l 


| divine providence, and partly to thoſe ſtrong evidences which 


there are of tbe truth of that Teſtimony which convert th 
us the foundations of Chriſtian Faith. Thus we ſee now, 
how great and uncontrouled this conſent is, as to the warty; 
of fat delivered down from the eye. witneſſes of them, con- 
cerning the actions and miracle of our bleſſed Saviaw 
( which gre contained in the Scriptures as authentical - 
cords of them ) and what @ ſure foundation there is for 4 
firm aſſent to the truth of the things from ſo wniverſal and 
nninterrupted a tradition. 

Thus far we have now manifeſted the neceſſity of the mi. 
racles of Chriſt, in order to the propagation of Chriſtianity 
in the world, from the conſideration ot ge perſons who were 
to propogateit inthe world; the next thing we are to con- 
ſider, is, the admirable ſucceſs which the Goſpel met with in the 
world upon its being preached to it: Of which no rational ae. 
count can be given, unleſs the afZions and miracles of our 
Saviour were moſt undoubtedly true. That the Goſpel of 
Chriſt had very ſtrange and wonderful ſuacceſa upon its firſt 
preaching, hath been partly diſcovered already, and iz 
wit hall ſo plain from the long continuance of it in theſe Es 
ropean paris, that none any wayes converſant in the hiltory 
of former ages, can have any ground to queſtion ir, But 
that this ſtrange and admirable ſucceſt of the doctriut of 
Cbriſt ſhould be an evidence of the Trath of ir, and the 
miracles wrought in confirmation of ir, will appear from 
theſe two conſiderations. 1. That the Doctrine its ſelf v 
directly contrary to the general inclinations 7 the world, 
2. That the propagation of it was ſo much oppoſed by all ni 
by power. | 

1. That the doftrine its ſelf Was ſo oppoſite to the general 
inclinations of the world. The doftrine may be conſidered 
either as to its credenda, or matters of faith, or as to ity 
agenda, or matters of life and praftice , both theſe were con» 
trary to the inclinations of the world: the former ſeemed 
hard and incredible, the latter barſb and impoſſible. 

1, The matters of faith which are to be believed by the 
world, were not ſuch bing which we may imagine the 

yulgir 
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wigar ſort of men avould be very forward to run after, not᷑ 


very greedy to imbric*. 1. Becauſe contrary to the principles 


their td uc ation, and the Religion they were brought up in; 
the generallity of mar kind is very renacious of thole principles 
god pregudices which are fucked in in the time of Iyfancy. 
There are ſome Religions one would think it were impoſſible 
that any rational men ſhould believe them, but only on this 
account becauſe they are bredup under them, It is a very 
great advantage any Religion haih agunit another, that it 
comes to ſpeak firſt, and thereby i»/in»ates ſuch an appre- 
len ſon of its ſeif to the mind, that it is very hard removing 
it afterwards, The underſtanding ſeems to be of the natxre 
of thole things which are communis jury, and therefore 
prims ſunt te ſſidenta; when an opinion hath once got poſ- 
ten of the mind, it uſually keeps out whatever comes to 
&ſftarb it. Now we cannot otherwiſe conceive but all thoſe 
perſon; who had been bred up under Paganiſm and the moſt 
groſs [dolatry, muſt geeds have 2a very potent prejudice 

inſt ſuch a dectrint which was wholly irrecoscileable with 
Religion which they had been devoted to. Now the 
ee the prejadice is which is conveyed into mens minds 
by the force of education, the greater ſtrength and power 
malt there needs be in the Goſpel of Chriſt, which did fo ea- 
fly demoliſh the ie frong holds, and captivate the wnderſtand- 
ings of men to the dada of Chriſt. To which pur pole 
Arnobius excellently ſpezks in theſe wards to the Heat her- 


[ub oculis ſuis vide runt agi, teſtes opti mi certiſeimique aucto- 
Me, & credider unt hac ipſi, & credenda peſteru nobis haud exi- 
hu cum approbationibus tradider unt. Quinam ifts fortofſe 
1 ? gentes, populi, nationes, & incredulum illad genus 
manum. uod ni ſi aperta res efſet, & luce ipſa quemad- 
nadum dicitur clarior, nunquam ribus hnjnſmodi credulitatss 
ſue commodayent aſſenſum. An nungnid dicemus illias tem- 
u bomixes u[que ado fuiſſe vanes, mendaces, ftoliaos, bru- 
ly, ut que nunguam Viderant ui diſſe ſe fingerent ? qu 
ſalla emnino non erant falſis proderent teſtimoni is aut perils 
love firmarent ? Cumgque poſſent vobiſcum c unanimiter 
were, & inoſfenſas ducers conjunttiones, gratuita ſuſciperent 
| 14 
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odia & exicrabili haberentur in nomine Ded þ falle u 
dicitu hiſtoria illa rerum eſt, unde tam brevi tempore tam 
mundus iſta religione completus eſtꝰ Aut in unam coirt qui 
potntrunt mentem gentes regionib us difſite, vents cœliqut cop 
vexionibus dimote ? Aſevirationibus illecta ſunt nudu, in 
dntte in fjes ecſſa, & in ptricula capits immittere /e ſpon 
temeraria de ſperatione volktrmnt, com nibil tale vidiſſen 
quod ras in hos cult us nvitatys ſne poſit excitare miracul, 
Ims quia hæc omnia ab ipſo cernebant geri & ab tjus preconi- 
bu qui per erbem torum w iſſi bent ficia patris & munerg ſa. 
nandy axim is bominibuſq ue portabant, veritati ipſius vi vida 
& dederunt ſe Dro, nic in magnu poſutre de ſpendiis membra 
vob is projictre, & viſcera ſua lanianda prebere. The ſubs 
itance oi whole diſcourſe is, that it is impoſſible to fat 
ſo many perſons of ſo many Nations to be ſo iat beſotted and 
infatnatea; ts not only to believe a Religion to be trat which 
wos contrary to that they were educated in, but to venture 
their hives +5 well as eftates upon it, had it not been diſcover 
| t to them in a moſt certain and infallible way by ſuch who 
had been eye-wltrſſes of the actions and miracles of Chri 
and his Apoſtles. And as be elſewhere ſpeaks, Vel hac ſalun 

E. gentes : | . . 
lb 1. b. 44. fide vob is faciant argumenta crendendi quod jam per omi 
| terras in tam brevis tempore & par vo immenſs nomini hej 
| ſacrauenta diffuſa ſunt; quod nulla jam natioeſt tam barbar 
moris & manſuetudinem neſciens, que non e jus amore verſe 
wolliverit aſperitatew ſuam, & in placides ſenſus ani 
| tranq nillitate migraverit; quod tam magnu ingeniu prediti 
| Oratores, Grammatics, Rhetores, Conſulti juris ac Media, 
Philoſophie etiam ſecreta rimantet, magiſteria hac exptton, 
reti quibus paulò ante fidebant, &c. Will not this perſwade 
| the world what firm foundation the faith of Chriſtians tank 
on, when in ſo ſhort a time it is ſpread over all payr; of the 
world? that by it the moſt inkhwmane and barbarons Nation 
are ſoſtned into more then civility? That men of the gra 
| eft wits and parts Orators, Grammarzans, Rhetoricians, Law 
| ; yers, Phyſitians, Philoſophers, who not? have forſaken het 
tormer ſentiments, and adhered to the doctriat of Chi 
Now, lay,if the power of education be ſo ſtrong upon the 
minds of men to per/wade them of the trxtb of the = 

[ 
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they are bred up under ( which Atheiſtically diſpoſed per- 
{m1 male ſo much advantage of) this is fo tar from weak- 
ging the truth of Chriſtianity, that it proves a great can- 
ion of it, becauſe it obtained ſo mach upon its firſt 
Preaching in the world, notwithſtanding the higheſt pre- 
judices from edacation were againſt it. It then men be fo 
prone to believe that to be moſt rrwe which they have been 
tducated under, it mult a: gue a more then ordinary evidence 
ind power in that religion which unſetties ſo much the prin- 
ciples of education, as to make men not only queſtion the 
truth of them but to renomnce them, and embrace a religion 
- contrary fo them. 

Eſpecially when we w:thall conſider what ſtrong- boldt 5, 21. 
theſe principles of education were backed with among the 
Herhens , when the doftrine of Chriſt was firſt divalged 
among them ij. e. what plauſible pretenct they had of con- 
inuing in the Religion which they were brought up in, and 
why they ſhould not exchange it for Chriſtianity , and thoſe 
were, 

1. The pretended antiquity of their religion above the Chri- rn. 44 
flies, the main thing pleaded againſt the Chriftians was Nat. J. 1. 
dvortinum ab inſtitutis majorum , that they thought them. ch. 10. 
ſelves wiſer then their fore-fathers, and Symmachm, Liba- * 
ui und others plead this moſt in behalf of Paganiſme ; ſer- — 8 
tunda eſt tot ſec ulis ſᷣdes, & ſeq uendi ſunt nobis parentes qu Liban. ora. 
ſemi” ſunt feliciter ſuos; their religion pleaded preſcription de Templis, 
eainlt any other, and they were reſolved to follow the 
fy: of their anceſtors wherein they thought themſelves 
2 and /ecare, Cacilius in Minutius Felix fi ſt argues tut. Fe- 

againſt deg mat i xing in religion , but withal ſayes it lix. p, 6: 
moſt becomes a lover of truth, majoruw excipere diſciplinam, 
religiones traditas colere, Deos quos d parentil us ante imb at us 
tt timere ; nec de numinib us ferre ſententiam ſed priori biu 
radrre. So Arnobius tells us the main thing object ed againſt Arab. c. 
the Chriſtians was no vt llam eſſe religionem noſtram, & ante gen. (+ 2, 
des natam fropem o dum pances , neq ue. vos pot uiſſe antiq um . 9. 
C patriam ling uere, & in barbares ritus peregrinoſqne tra- 
4. And Cotrain Tully long before, laid this down, as the Pen e- 
nan principle of Pagan religion, majoribus neftris etiam nulla orum. l. 3. 

81 ratione 
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ratione reddita credere, to believe the tradition of our Farbe 
alth;ugh there be no exidence in reaſon for it: And after he 
hath dilcovered the v.nity of the Stoical argaments about 
religion, concludes with this as the or ly thing he reſolye 
his religion into, mibi unum ſati erit, majores ros ita tra. 
didifſe, It is exough for me that it comes by tradition fron 

Laftant, dec fore fathers. LaFtanting fully lets ſorch the manner of 
orig. error. pleading uſed by the He athens a gainſt the Chriſtians in the 
. 2. c. 6. point of antiquity. He ſunt religiones, quas ſibi à majoriby 
ſais traditas, pertinacifſime tueri ac d fendere perſeveran; 
wee con ſiderant quales ſint, ſed ex hoc probatas atque vera 
eſſe cor fi ſunt , quod eas veteres tradidtrunt; tantaque tf 
auctoritas vetuſtatis, ut inquirere in cam ſcelus eſſe dicatyr, 
The Engliſb s, they accounted traditios infallible, and kney 
no other way whereby to find the trath ot religion but by iu 
conveyance from tbeir fore fathers, How like herein & 
they tak to thoſe who contend for the corruption crept in. 
to the Chriſtian Church who make »ſe oi the ſame pry 
tences for them; wiz that they were delivered down from 
the Fathers; tantaque «ft auctorit as vet uſtat u, ut inquirm 
in eam ſcelus efſe dicatur, who ave we who will [ce furthy 
then Antiquity ? But it is no wonder if Antiquity be accons 
panied wich dimneſs of ſight ,, ad ſo it was undoubtedly u 
to the Pagan werld, and as to the Chriſtian too, when iuch 
a mix urt of Heathexiſm came titour, And the very ane 
arguments by which the pleaders for Chriſtianity did juſtif 
the rrarh of their religion, note i. hſtanding this pretended 
antiquity, will with equ+l force bold for a reformation of 
ſuch inveterate abuſes which under a pretence of antiquity 
Ambroſ ep. ha ve crept into the Chriſtian Church, Nullus pudor et ul 
c. Sym mach. we linva tran fire, {faith Ambroſe in his anſwer to Symmacb, 
pe orie. Phat ham e wit to grow better! Quid facies ? faith Lafler 
err. I. 1.6.6 l, majores ne pot ius an rationen ſeq ue ris ? Sirationem me 
| vis, diſcedere te neceſſe eſt ab inſtitutis & anttoritate wi 
Jor um : quoniam id ſolum rectum eſt, quod ratio preſcribi. 
Sin autem p eta majores ſi qui ſuadet: fateris igitur & f- 
tos sllos qui excegitat contra rationem religionibus [ts 
vierint, & te ineptum qui id colas quod falſum 1 Conviceri. 
Where reaſon and meet ant borstj of fore fathers ſtand in 
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ition, he is more a chili then a h that knows not 
on which ſide to give his frage. Bur with the greateſt 
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Hague cum nobus inen lit av: rſronem 4 religion { xm 
tauſam convenit ut inſpiciat is, non factum, ag quidrelique- 
nini opponere, ſed ſecuti quid ſimns potifſimum cont ucri. 
When you charge us, faith he, that we are revoſted from the 
ul gios of our fore. fathers, qs ought not preſently to condemn 
the fact, but to examine the reaſons of it; neither onght y1u ſo © 
much to los at what we have left, as what it us we have em- 
braced. Nam fi mutare ſententiam culpa eſt ulla vel crimen, 
> i vetiribas inſtitatis in ali u yes nova woluntateſque 
migrare, criminatio iſta & vos ſpectat, qui toties vitam con- 
[mindinemque mutaſtis ; qui in mores alivs, atque alias ritut 
priorum condemnation: tras ſiſt is. If meer departing from 
the religion of our anceſtors be che great fault, all thoſe who 
own themſelyes to be Chriſtiaxs, were themſelves guilty of 
it when they revolred rom Heatheniſm, If it be here ſaid 
that che caſe is different, becauſe there was ſufficient ea ſen 
forir, which there is not as to che corruption of the Chriſts- 
anCharch , if ſo, then all the diÞure is taken off from the 
matter of falt, or the revolt, to the cauſes inducing to it; 
and if the Proteſtant be not able as to the cane of our 
[paration from Rome to manifeſt that they were ſufficient, 
ler him then be triumphed over by the Romanift, and not 
before, I ſſert then and that with much aſſurance of mind, 
har the principles of the Reformation are juſtifiable upon the 
lame grounds of reaſon , which the embracing Chriſtianity 
ms, when men of Heathen; became Chriſtians , and that the 
agument t made uſe of by the Remanifts agrinit our fepara- 
tn from them, are ſuch as would have juſtified a Pagan 
Philoſopher in not embracing Chriſtianity. For if it be un- 
levfal for any party of men to divide from others in a matter 
of religion which pretends antiquity and aniverſality, it had 
been wn/awful tor a Philoſopher to have deſerted Pag aniſm, 
well as for a Proteſtant o depart from Rome. For accord- 
ing to the principles of the Romaniſts, the judgement in the 
canſe of the ſeparation and of the truth of religion lies in that 
perry from which we depart; if we do now but apply this to 
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the old Roman Senate or Emperers in the caſe of Chriia 
religion and dividiag from Heathen wor ſhip, we ſhall quick 
ſee how eaſie a matter it will be to make Chriſtian iu 
ſelf a Schi/m , and the defrine of Chriſt the greateſt bereſy, 
But as ſtrong as thoſe pretences were then, or bave been fiuc, 
the power of the doftrine of Chriſt bath been ſo great, ax 
congu:y them, and thereby to wanifeſ} that it was of Gu, 
when ſuch potent prejudices were not able to withſang ic 
Of which Antiqu;1y is the firſt. 

2. The large and univerſal ſpread of Pagan religion, when 
Chriſtianity came into the world; there was never ſo gen 
Catholiciſm as in Heathen worſhip , when the Apoſtles fir 
appeared in the Gentile world. JInde adio per uni verſa im 
peria, provincias, oppida, videmus ſingulos ſacrorum rim 
gentiles babere, & Deos colere municipes, (aith Cæciliu in 
Ainut ius Felix. The great charge agsiaſt the Chrif;ay 
was Novelliſm, that they brought ina Rrange and wnheard 
of religion. The common Qurſtion was, Where wa 
religion before peſus of Nazareth, as it hath been ſince, fn 
was your religion before Luther ? and the ſame anſwer whe 
ſerved chen, will fland anmoveable now, there where no other 
religion is, in the Word of God. For this was the we 
whereby the Primitive Chriſtians defended themſelys 
againſt the aſſaults of Paganiſme, and the evidences they 
brought, that the dofFrine preached by them and contained 
in the Scriptures was originally from God, were the only 
means of overthrowing Paganiſm, notwichſtanding its pre 
rended univerſality. 

3. Settlement by Laws of Heathen worſhip, This was f 
much pretended and pleaded for, that as far as we can find 
by che hiſtory of the Primitive Church, the pretence on which 
the Chriſtians ſuffered, was ſedition and oppoſorg the eſtabliſu 
Laws. | he Chriſtians were reckoned inter illicitas faltion, 
as appears by Tertallian, among wnlawful corporations; the 
Politicians and Stateſmen were all for preſerving the Lam; 
they troubled not themſelyes much about any religion; but 
only that which was ſettled by Law , they ſought to 
wphold, becauſe the adding contrary to it might bring ſome 
diſturbance to the civil fate. There were ſeyeral in 
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which tbe Chriſtians were then brought under, and con- 

temned for the breach of. 1. The Law againſt hetariæ, 
or conventicles 25 they were pleaſed frequently to liile the 
meeting of Chriſtians together: thence the places where the 
Chriftians oſſembled for worſhip, were commonly ealled Conn Oſer vat. 
wvnticula ; ita appellabant loca, laith Heraldus, wbi congre- Arno, 
ſalantur Chriſtiani oraturi, & verbi divini interpretatianem 
acctptmri, ac ſacraas Synaxes habituri: but Elmenhor Fins 
more ſhortly ; Convexticula loca [ſunt abi Chriſtians Con- 
gregats orare conſmeverunt, The places where the Chriftiang 
did meet and tray together. were called Conventicles : in Baſi- 
lica Sicinnini nbi ritns Chriftians eſt conventiculum , fauh Hiſt. 1.17; 
4wnianu Marcellinus; cur immaniter, conventicula dirni ? Ab. l. 4. 
leith Arnolius; qui univerſum populum cum ipſo pariter 
tonventiculo concre mavit, as Laftantins likewile ſpeaks, Now £43 xt, J. 
the re:ſon of the name was, becauſe the Heathens judged * 1. 
theſe aſſemblies of Chriſtians to be /lrgal Societies, For 
which we are tounderſtand, that in the time of the Roman 
Emperors when they grew ſuſpigicus of theix own [afery, 
they ſeverely prohibited all thole Sodalis, or Societies 
and Colledges, which were very much in ſe in the Reman- 

Common wealth, in imitation of the ie in the Cities of 
Greece. Theſe were ſuch ſocieties of per ſons, which volun- 

tarily confederated together either for ſome particular defogn, 
or ſor preſerving Leue and Friendſeip among each other, and 
_ thence had their frequent meetings in common together, 
Now the more numerous theſe were, and the more cloſely 
they confederated, the more jealous eye the Roman Emperor: 
had upon them, becauſe of ſome clandiſtine deſigns , which 
they ſuſpected might be carried on for diſturbince of the 
publike peace in ſuch /«ſþitions meetings. Thence came out 
many particular edi&Zs of the ZEmperonrs againſt all ſuch 
kinds of ſocieties. 

Now when the Chriſtians began to be ſomewhat wwme- 
ror, and bad according io the principles of their Religion 
ſtequent Aſſemblies for Divine worſhip, and did confederate 
together by ſuch Symbols, of being waſbed with water, and 
ting and drinking together (which was all the Heathens 
apprehended by their /e of baptiſm, and the Lords Supper) 
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the Proconſul; and other Magiſtrates in their ſeveral Ny. 
vinces bring the Chriſtians under thele Edits, and fo puni 
ſhed them for the breach of the Laws. Which as appears by 
Pliny his Epiſtle to Trajau, was the only account on uh 
the wiſer Heathens did proceed againſt che Chriſtians , for 
we lee he troub'ed net himſelf much about the truth and 
evidence of Chriffi.m Religion, but ſuch perſons were brought 
before bim, and after be had interrogated them whether 
they were Chriſ/cans, or no, ſeveral tima, if they per ſſia 
he then guniſbtd then not ſo much fo: their Religion, as for 
their ob ſtinacy and contempt of authority, For io much 4 
im; lyed in thoſe words of hs, Neque enim dubitabam, quali- 
curnq ue eſſet quod fnerentur , pervicaciam certe, & inflexy 
bil:m ot ſtination:m debère punirs : that Whatever their Relje 


Tien was, their obſtinacy and diſobedience diſerved puniſhmen, 


hat which the Chriſtians now pleaded for themſelves, why 
they ſhouid not be reckoned: among the factiamt of the 
people, was that which they gave in anſwer to Pliny, that 
all cheir fault was, mod rſſent ſoliti ſtato die ante luces 
cenvenire, carmenque Chriſto qaafi Dio dicere ſecum invicem; 
ſeque ſacramento non in ſcelms aliquid obſtringere , ſed u 
furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fal. 
lerent, ne depoſitum appellati abneg arent. That they ven 
wont upon their ſolemn dayes to meet together for divine war 
ſrip, and to Covenant with each other owly for the praſtice of 
thoſe things which were as much for the good of mankind a 
their own, viz. that they would not wrong and defrand others, 
as to their bodies or eftater, And Tertallias approves of the 
Law aga nt factiont, as de providentia & modeſtia publica, 
ne Civitas in partes ſcinderetur, as wiſely intended to pre. 
vent Seditions ; but withil pleads, that the ſociery of Ci. 
ſtiant could not be reckoi ed inter illicitas fattiones ; for, 
ſaith be, hac coitio Chriftianor um merito ſane illicita ſi ili 
eit par; merits damnanda ſi quis de ea queritnr eo tilnly 
720 de falt ionibus querela eſt. In cnjus perniciem aliquante 
convenimus Hoc ſumus congregati quad & diſperſi; bu 
uni ver ſi quod & ſinguli; neminem ledenterPneminem contri- 
Pantes ; quum probi, quuw boni cot unt, quum pu quum cafti 


congregantur , nos eſt fattis dicenda ſed curia, If, _ 
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the ſocieties of Chriſtians were like others there might be ſome 
talen to condemn them under the head of faltions : but as 
4 we meet together for no mans injury , that whether di- 

vided, or aſſembled, we are ſtill the ſame , that we grieve 
and injure no body); when ſuch a con-pany of good men mect 
get ber, it is rather a Council then a faction. 

2. Another Law the Chriſtius were brought under, wis, 
that againit- Janovations in Religi:n, thence it wis laid ſo 
much to che charge of the Chriſtians, that they dd Civ mz- 
eiu, go contrary to the eſtabliſhed Laws, as Porplyrie 
laid of O-igen , . becauſe he was a Chritlan , he did ud, Eu. 
u Cv 4 2915-05, and when he Ipeaks of Ammo b 1. 6. 
u revolting from Chriſtianity to Pagam/m, euIys meas I Eccl. hil. 
ine mAITHAY u ga e, be turned to the, way of lige,“ 19 
Which was agree«ble ts the eſtabliſhed Lan. Now Chriſtia- 
un was every where looked on as a great /nnovation, inſo- 
much chat the Chriſtians were accuſed to be Ie gu], moram, Tut. 
MINTE inimici, as enemies to mankind as well as the Laws, Fol. c. 4 
decauſe they drew men off from that Way of Religion which 
mankind bad gener:1ly agreed in. Thence e/£milianus the t 
Prefelt of Egypt, when hehbids the Chr ſtians return 101%. 2 
Paganiſm, he uicch theſe c&preſſions, &2 7 197% gay eb (0p. Oy 
nou" m] 1 eps n to return to the common 
ſenſe of mankind, and ts forget what was ſo much againſt 
it, as he ſuppoſed Chriſtianiij to be, When Paul preach- 
ed at Athens, bis firſt acc aſar.on was, that he was A preacher 
of Frange Deities, bec: uſe he preached to them feſus, and the 48 17.18, 
nt urrellion. And Demetrius at Epheſus knew no ſuch po- | 
tent arg umi nt againſt P.ul, as that bis Religion deſtroyed > 
the worſhip of D.ana, whom all Alia and the world — * SS 
do that che primitive Chriſtians were then accounted the as 
Antipodes to the whole world, on wh ch account they were 
ſo leverely dealt with; molt Common wl obſerving the 
counſel of Mac ena to A uguſt iu, in Do, to be ſure to 
have a watchtull eye upon all [nnovations in Religion, be- 
cauſe they tend ſo much to the diſturbance of the Civil 
State, 

3.The Law of Sacriledge. Thence Laftantine calls their 
laws, Conſtirutiones Cacrulega. Bain nam ſceleratiſſins 
| hamicias.: 
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hemicide contra pios jura impia condiderunt; nam & conſt 
tiene, Sacrilege, & diſpntationes {urifperitorum legany 
injuſte; and as he tells us, Domirins Vl ianus had collected 
all chole Reſcripta acfaria together, which concerned the 
Chriſtians; from hence it was, Chriſtianity by Pliny, is gil. 
led amertia, by Tecitm exitiabils ſaperſtitis, by Suctoniy 
Sper ſtitio nova & exitiabily ;, lo much did thele three grey 
mer agree, in condemning the beſt Religion in the world for 
maine(s, and new, aud deteſtable Superſtition 3 the ground of 
the great pique was, the enmity declared by Chriſtian, 
againſt the Idolatrous Temples , and worſhip of the Hy, 
thens. 

4. The Law againſt Treaſon ; for ſometimes they pro- 
ceeded ſo high, as to accuſe the Chriſtians leſs Majeſtas 
and thence they ate commonly called publici hoſtes, enemint 
to all civil Ce vernment. Which they inferred from hence; 
1. Becauſe they would not ſacrifice for the Emperonr: ſafay, 
Ideo comm4ttimus, laith Tertullian, in Majeſtatem Impers 
toram, quia illos non ſubjicimns rebus ſuis, nia non Ink; 
mms de officio ſalutis eor nm, qui cam non put amus is manila 
eſſe plumbatis. The accuſation for treaſon lay in their refs 
[ing 10 ſupplicat the Idols for the Emperors welfare, 2 J. 
cauſe thy would nor ſwear by the Emperors Oenizg, L hence 
Saturnius (aid to the Martyr, Tantum jura per genium Ce 
ſaris noftri, if he would but ſwear by the Genius of Ceſa, 
he ſhould be ſaved. Yer though they refuſed to ſwear by 
the Emperers genius, they did not refuſe to teſtiſie ther 
Alliance, and to ſwear by the Emperors ſafety. Sed & ju 
rammw, ſaitb Tertullian, Sicut non per genios Cæſaram, in 
per ſalutem eorum quæ eſt auguſtior omnibus genits. 3. Bt 
cauſe they wonld not worſhip the Epe rours as Gods , which 
was then grown & common cuſtome. Non enim Deum Imp 
ratorem dicam, vel quia mentiri ne/cs2, vel quia illum ders 
dere non audeo, vel quia nec ipſe ſe Deum volet dici fi homo ſt 
as the ſame eAmthor ſpeaks, . Nay the primitive Chriſtians 
were very {crupulous of calling the Emperors Doming, 
boc enim Dei eſt cognomen, becauſe the name Lord was 1 
attribute of Gods, and applied as his name to him in Sy 
prove, The reaſon of this Scrupuloſity was not, from uy 
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ins they made of the Soveraignty of Princes, or their 
vation to obedience to them ( which they are very free in 
the acknowledgement of) but from a jeal aße and juſt ſu- 
iciow chat ſomething of Divine honowr might be 5wp/yed 
jn it, when the adoration of Princes was grown a cuſtom. 
Therefore Tertullian to prevent miſunderſtindings, faith, cap, 34 
Dicam plane Imperatorem Dominum , ſed more Communi, ſed 
quando non cogor ut Dominum Des vice dicam, They refuſed 
not the nme in a common ſenſe , but asit implyed Divis⸗ 
bono ur. 
4. Becauſe they would not obſerve the publick ſeftivals of 
the Emperors in the way that others did, which it ſeems were 
obſer ved with abundance of leoſeneſs and debanchery by all 
of perſons, and as Tertullian ſmartly ſays, malorum Cap, 35. 
worpm licentia pietas erit; & occaſio laxnrie religio drpata- 
biity ? Debauchery ts accounted a Piece of loyalty, and in- 
lmperance 4 part of religion. Which made the Chriſtians 
racher hazard che reputation of rheic leyalty, then bear a 
art in ſo much radexeſs as was then uſed, and thence they 
abborred all the ſolemn ſpectacles of the Romans ; nibil eff 
why, ſaith the ſame author, dit, viſu, audita, cum inſania Cap. 38. 
Circi, cam impudicitia Theatri, cum atrocitate arena, cum 
Ini vanitate. They had nothing to de either with the mad. 
m1 of the Cirque, or the immodeſty of the Theatre, or the 
ernelry of the Amphitheatre , or the vanity of the publick 
wreſtlings, We lee then what a hard Province the Chriſti- 
ar had, when ſo many Lews were laid as biralime in their 
way to catch them, that it was 5mpoſſible for them to profeſs 
themſelves Chriſtians and not run into a Premunire by 
their Laws. And therefore it cannot be conceived that ma- 
ny out of affect ation of novelty ſhould then declare them- 
leives Chbyifft1ans, when ſo great hazards were run upon the 
profeſling of it. Few ſeft Firited men. and lovers of their 
dun eaſe, but would have found ſome fine diſtinction and 
nice evaſions to have reconciled themſelves to the publick 
Loews by ſuch things which che Primitive Chriſtian; lo 
non ſiy refuſed, when tending to prophaneſs or Idola- 
Iry. And trom this uiſceurſe we cannot but conclude with 
the Apoftle Paul, tbat the weapens whereby the Apoſtles and 
T Primi». 
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ee Primitive Chriſtians enconntred the Heat hen World, Were ny 
4 C. fleſhly or weak, but exceeding ſtrong and powerful, in thy 
they obtained ſo great a conqueſt over the imagination: und 

carnal reaſonings of men (which were their trong holds 
ſecured themlelves in) as to make them readily to forlale 
their Heathen Worſhip , ard become chearſul ſervant 
{riſt. Thus we lee the yer of the dofFrine of Chrif 
which prevailed over the principles Of education, thourh 
backs with pretended antiquity, uni verſaliiy, and (fablib, 

ment by civd Law.. 

But chis will further appear if we conſider that not on 
6.22. the matters of faith were contrary to the principles of ed 
2. cation, but becauſe many of them ſeemed incredible to mem 
nat nral reaſon, that we cannot think perſons would be 
over forward to believe ſuch things. Every one being bo 
ready to take any advantage againſt a religion which did ij 
little flatter corrupt gat ure either as to its powey or capacity; 
in ſo muck that thoſe who preached this doctrine, declared 
openly to the world, that ſuch perſons who would jadge oi 
the Chriſtian doctrine, by ſuch principles which meer yaw 
reaſen did proceed upon ( ſuch one I ſuppoſe it is whom the 
: Cor. x; Apeſftle calls xi £19p&7&, one that owned nothing bu 
14. vatural reaſon whereby to judge of Divine rruths ) could n 
entertain Watters Of faith er of Divine revelation, becauſe 
ſach things would ſeem bur folly to him that owned m 
higher phinciple then Philoſophy, or that did not believe in 
Divine infþiration ; neither can ſuch a one know them, becaule 

_ & Divine revelation is the only way tO come to a th 
underſtanding of them: and a perſon who doth not belier 
ſuch a Divine revelation, it is impoſſible he ſhould be a com- 
petent judge of the truth of the dofFrine of Chriſt. Sothit 
the only ground of receiving the doctrint of the Goffeli 
upon a Divine revelation, that God himſelf by bis Su 
bis Apo tles hath revealed theſe deep myFeries to the world 
on which account it is we ate bound to receive thew, 
although they go beyond. our reach and comprebenfion. But 
we lee generally ia the Heat hen world how few of thoſe di 
believe the deftrine of Cbriſ in compariſon, who were the 
great admirers of the Philoſophy and way of learning. whid 
Wis 
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was then cryed up: the reaſon was, becanſe Chriſtianity not 
only contained far deeper myſteries then any they were ac- 
quainted with, but delivered them in ſuch a way of authority, 
commanding them to believe the doftrine they preached on 
the account of the Divine authority of the revealers of ir. 
Such a way of propoſal of Dectrines to the world the Phils: 
[ophy of the Greeks was unacquainted with, which on that 
account they derided as not being ſuited to the exatt method 
which their ſciences proceeded in. No doubt had the Apo- 
flu come among the Greeks 7 mis p2rmeias with a great 
dl of pomp and oftentation, and had fed mens curioſities with 
vais and unneceſſary ſpeculations , they might have had as 
many followers among the Greeks for their ſakes, as Chriſt 
had among the pe, for the ſake of the loaves. But the 
watters of the Goſpel being more of inward worth aud mo- 
next, then of outward pomp and ſbw, the vain and empty 
Greeks preſently find a quarrel with the manner of propoſing 
them; that they came not in a way of clear demonſtration, 
but ſtood ſo much upon faith as ſoon as it were delivered. 
Thence Celſus and Galen think they have reaſon enough to 
teject the Laws of Moſes and Chriſt , becauſe Celſus calls 
them ous «rymdenx135>6 alen Chriſtianity NaTg av arvmdax1ey, 
that they were ſuch dofFrines which require faith and obed;- 
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exce without giving mens reaſon an account of the things differ 
commanded, As though the authority of a Legiſlator ſuffi- lib. a. c.. 


ciently manifeſted, were not enough to exforce a Law, unleſs 
a ſufficient account were given of the thing required to the 
purblind reaſon of every individual perſon acted by paſſions 
and pri vate intereſts, as to the juſtice and equity of it. And 
lothe primary obligation on mans part to faith and obedience, 


bh 


mult ariſe not from the evidence of Divine authority , but of 


the thing it ſe?f which is revealed, to the moſt partial jadęe- 
ment ot every ene to whom it is propeſed. Which thoſe who 
know how ſhort tbe ſtock of reaſon is at the bet in men, and 
bow eaſily that which 2, is faſhioned and moulded according 
to prejudices and intereſts already entertained. will look upon 
Only as a deſign to comply with the carnal defires of men, in 
that thereby none ſhall be bound to go any further, then 
tis blind and corrupted guide ſhall dead them. Now theſe 

SES > being 
v 


- 


124 origines Sacra: Book if, 
bring the terms on which the Goſpel of Chriſt muſt haye 
expected entertainment in the Gentile wor/d, lo 1mpoflible 
had ic been ever to have found any ſucceſs among men, had 
there not been ſufficient evidence given by a power of mire 
cles, that however ſftrenge and incredible che dectrint might 
ſeem, yet it was to be believed becauſe there was (ufficieng 
means to convince men that it was of Divine revelation, 

4. 23, Neicheir were the matters Of faith only contrary to the 

'*" Sxclinations of the world, but ſo were the precepts of lifeor 
tl ole things in Chriſtianity which concerned praftice. There 


— are two things which are the mai 1 ſcope and deſign of Cin. 


Rianity in reference to mens lives, to take them off from 

their ns, and from the world, and of all things theſeare 

they which mens hearts are ſo bewitcbed with. Now the 

Mat 5.8. [7ec4prs of the Geſpet are ſuch wh ch require the greatel 
16. 24 p#rit) of heart and life, which call upon men to deny thew. 
Tit 2. 12. ſelves, and all wngoalineſs, and worldly luſts, and to live ſober. 
ly, andrighteouſly, and godly in tha preſent world; that, al 

Tim 2, 1hat name the name of Chriſt muſt depart from iniquity , that, 
19. al true Chriſtians muſt be cleanſed from all filthine/s of fuk 

>» Cor.7.1. and ſpirit, and muſt perfect holineſs in the fear of God, Aud 
the Go/pel enforceth chele precepts of hol neſs with the mai 

terrible denunciations of the wrath of God on thoſe who 

» Thefl 1. diſobey them; that, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt ſhall be revealed fron 
7, f. heaven with by mighty Angels in flaming fire taking venyr 
ance on them that know not God, and that obey net the Goſpelif 

Rom. 1. 18. Peu Chriſt, That, the wrath of God u revealed from bus 
ven againſt all ungedlineſs and wunrighteonſneſs of men, wh 

1 Cor.6,9, hold the truth in unrighteouſneſs. That, no perſons who 
19 /zve in the habitual practice of any known fon, ſhall inherit the 
—_—— Kingdom of God, That, wo man ſhonld deceive them with 
Erh. . 335. is words, for becauſe of theſen hin gi comes the wrath of Gui 
upon the children of diſobedience ,, thit men do but yanly 

flitter themſelves when they ſeek to reconcile unboly, lis 

2 with the hopes of future happineſs ; for without holineſy, n 
Veb, 12. an fhall ſte the Lord. And then in reference to the th 
134. of this preſent life which men buſie themſelves ſo much abou, 
the Goel declares that, they who love this world , the lu 

1 Joh,2,14+the Father us not in them; that, rhe friendſbip of this w 
4 


* 
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is enmity with God; and whoſoever will be a friend of the James 4 4. 


world, an enemy 1s God, That Chriſtians muſt not {et th.ip Col. 3. 1,2. 
, \ , Phil z. 20. 
Fiction on earth, bat on things in heaven ,, That, the conver- 2 


ſation of true Chriſtians i in heaven. That, we ought not to 2 Cor, 4. 


lay our treaſure on earth, but in heaven; That, we muſt not 18. 
look, t the things which are ſeen but at the things which are not 
wn; for the things which are ſeen ire tempiyal but the things 
which are not ſeen are eternal. Now che whole defign Of che 
kfrine of Chriſt being to perſwadt men to lead a holy and 
heavenly life while they are in this world, and thereby to be 
wade meet to partakert of the inheritance with the Saints in Col, 1.13. 
bt, can wethink ſo many men whole heart were wedded 
to fn, and the world, could ſo ſ#4dexly be brought off from 
bath without a divine power accompanying that dectrire 
which was preached to chem? And cherefore the Apoſtle 
faith, 4 ea Th Cale, 9 R, I am wt aſhamed Rom —_ 
of the Goſpel of Chriſt; i. e. though the Goſpel of Chriſt be 
the only true my ſterie, yet I do not by it as the Heatheng are 
wont to do with their famous Eleufsian myſteries which 
were bept ſo ſecret by all the wyſte and +7); bur, ſaith 
be, 1 know nores/0n | have to be «ſhamed of any thing in the 
Goſpel, that I ſhould lau its concealment to advance its ve- 
wration ; but the more publike the Goſpel is, the more it 
manifeſts its por; for through it God 1s pleaſed mightily 
to work. in order to the ſalvatios both of Few and Gentile, 
And ot all the ſucceſs ot the GoFpel, that upon the hearts 
and live; of men deſerves the greateff confideration. 

The great efficacy and power of the Goſpel was abundantly 
ten in that great alteration which it wrought in all choſe _ 
who were the hearty embracers of it. The Philoſophers did 
very frequently and delervecly complain of the great ineff- 
cacy of all their moral precepts upon the minds ot min, and 
that by all their 1» #raftions , politiora nou meliora, is genia 

men, improved more in none ten gooaneſ;, but 

now Chriſtianity not only enforced duries on men with great* «a 
er power and authority ; For the Script tres do, as Sairt 
Auſtin (peaks, Non tanq uam ex Philoſophornm cencertationi- feng. de 
bur firepere, [ed tanquam ex orac ulis & Dei nubibus intonare, (uu Dei 
not make ſome obſtrepercus clame urs, | ke thoſe rinck/ing l. 2. c. 19, 
Te 3 Cymbals 
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Cymbals the Philoſophers, but awe the ſouls of men with the 

majeſtj of chat God irom whom they came. Neither ww it 

only a great and empty ſound which was heard in the pruah- 

ing of the Goſpel, but when God thundred therein, he broke 

down the ſtately Cedars, and ſhook the Wilgerneſs, and mais 

Lam 29. the Hinds ro Calve, ( as it is ſaid ot Thunder, called the wit 

57859. of the Lord in Scripture ) be hambled the pride of mn, 

unſettled the Gentile world from its former foundations, und 

wrought great alterations on all thoſe who hearkenedtoir, 

The whole deſign of the Goſpel is conched in thoſe words 

which Saint Paul tells us were ſpoken to bim by Chriſt bin 

Act. 26. 18. ſelf, when he appointed bim to be an Apoſtle, to open men 

eyes, and to turn them from darkneſs to light, and from th 

power of Satan unto God, that they may receiv: forgiveneſid 

fins, and inheritance among thew which were ſanct fta h 

faith in Chriſt. And the efficacy of thus doctrine in order to 

theſe great ends, was abundantly ſeen in the preaching of tht 

Apoſtle, who was ſo inſtrumental in converting the worldto 

piety and ſobriety, as well as to the defFrine of Chrift, What 

ſtrange perſons were the Corinthians before they became 

Chriſtians ! for when the Apoſiie bad enumerated many of 

| Cor. 6, che vileſt perſon of the world, he preſently adds, And ſu 

10,11, were ſome of yous;, but ye art waſhed, but ye are ſanitified, bn 

Je are juſtified in the name of the Lord eſus, and by the int 

of our God, The more dangerous the diſtemper is, the more 

malignant its nature, the more invererate its Continnant, 

| the greater the efficacy of the remedy which works a cure of 

| . ir. The power of grace is the more ſeen in converſion , the 

j greater the fins have been beſore it. It is an eaſie at in 

— compariſon, to remove a diſeaſe at its firſt onſet, of what itit 

to cure it when it becomes Chronical. The power of the Gr 

| ſpel wrought upon all ſorts and kinds of perſons, to manifef 

| to the world there was no diſtemper of mens ſouls ſo gra, 
| 
| 


—— 
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but there was a poſſibility of a remedy for it; and not only 
* ſo, but pregnant and viſible inſtances were given of the powr 
and efficacy of it. For they themſelves ſhew of ul, ſaith the 

1 Thel. 1. Apſtle, What manner of entring in we had among you , 
9, 10, how ye turned to God from idols, to ſerve the living and tru 
God, and to wait for his ſon from heaven, whom be raj 


ins 
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the dead, even p̃eſus, which delivered us from the wrath 
to come. Now that which manifeſts the exceeding great power 
andexcellency of the Goſpel, was, that it not only exrned men 
from one way of worſbipto another, which is a Matter of 
no great difficulty, but that it turned men together wich 
ther, from their Jaſta and ſenſuality, to a bely and wnblame- 
able life. For being more in love with their int, then with 
their opinion i, it mult neecs be a greater power which draws 
men from the praftice of habitual ſius, then that which on 
makes them change their opinions, Or alter the way of worſh;p 
they were brought up in. This is that which Origen through. 
out bis books againſt Celſus triumphs in as the moſt ſignal 
evidence of a divine tower in the doctrise of Chriſt , that 
it wrought ſo great an alteration on all that rr»ly embraced. 
it, that of vitiews, debanched, and diſſolute, it made them 


nwperate, ſober and religious, in names argues ,d g Celſum 
im 7 yu0res Th wahwn, om # wal gay wm npporume $1.2, J. 78. 
F u AZ Glove The doftrive of Chrift did convert the 35. l. 1. 
mE wicked perſons who imbraced it, from all their debauche» ** *** 


n, to 4 life moſt ſuitable to nature and reaſon, and to the 
prafliſe of al vertnes. Thefore certainly the Goſpel could 
not want that commendation among all ingenuome Aoraliſts, 
that it was the moſt excellent iaſtrament in the world to re- 
firm the lives of men, and to promote real goodneſs in it. 
When they could not but take notice of ſo many perſons con- 
ticually ſo browght off from their folies and vain converſati- 
, to a life, — ſober, and anblame able; nay and ſome 
of che Chriſtians were of ſo much integrity and goodneſs, 
that their greateſt exemies were forced to ſay that their only 
fault was that they were Chriftians. Bonus vir Cajus Sejus, 
tum quod Chriftianus. A very good man,only a Chriſtian. 
But one would think this ſhould have made them have a 
bigher opinion of Chriftianity, when it did ſo ſuddenly wake 
ſo many good men in the wor/d. Eſpec ally when this power 
Was ſo wanifeft on ſuch perſons who were ſuppoſed ancapable 
of being reformed by Philoſophy , young , illiterate, and. 
nan · Mirited perſons; therefore it may be juſtly ſappeſea that 
it was not by the ffrength of their own reaſon that this alte- 
ration was wrought within them, but by that Divine 2 
a whick. 


. 
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which was able to tame che moſt unruly, to inſtrult the mol 


georaut, to raiſe up the molt ſordid perſons to ſuch a gu 
rous temper as to ſlight the good things Of this life, in co 

rilon with theſe to come. And ſo remarkable was the diff, 
rence of life then between thoſe who were Chriſtiunt, ad 
choſe who were not, (as there is ſtill between true Chriſt 


ans and meer pretes der) that Origen dares Celſu 10 cons 


pre them in point of morality wich any ocher Societies n 
che world, at 9 99: 3:4 XS wammbcas arlhiviac , U 
1+54raZeuluau Tis ay a%⁰%⁰vn „ue, Mithudiais, os es 
dr & ziehe Tis 13 Us av ouoeyiiau x, W- w yes & on 
# nntanriass & Cuyyplon franivar af > mNGy wer 
N 5d oy Tis Higenrs nutrnoar; For the Churches 0 
God, which are diſcipled to Chriſt , being compared with athy 
Focteties , ſhine among them like lights in the world, Fy 
who can but confeſs, that even the worſer part of the Chriſtia 
Chnrches exceeds the beſt of the popular Aſſemblies © For, u 
he goes on, the Church of God which # at Athens , thaty 
ori ne g wathy, very quiet and ptactable, becauſe it (eh 
to approve its ſelf to Ged;, bat the popmlar Aſſembly at Alben 
that iu $madIV, ſeditious and quarrelſom, and in nothing com. 
parable to the Charchof God there. So it u, if we compan 
the Charches of Corinth and Alexandria with the Af:mbliu 
of the prople there. So t hat os candid enquirer after trmth wil 
exceedingly wonder ( how ſuch fair Tſlands ſhould appear 
nantes in gurgitt vaſto, in the midſt oi ſuch a Sea of wickeh 
meſs as was in thoſe Cities) how theſe Churches of God ſhould 
be planted in ſuch rude and prophane places. So the ſame 47 
thor goes on, to compare the Churches Senate with that of 
the Cities, the Churches Officers with theirs, and appeals to 
themſelves, that even thoſe among tbem who were mol 
luke-warm in their office, did yer far exceed all che City Mr 
giſtrates in all manner &f vert#es, From whence he tation 
ly concludes, 4 3 Tv im fixer mas uh i 1s my 
Cer ae 74 Ine ni, (ucnou Hi, Gn us v 
dens l & wad; If theſe things be ſo, how can it but be wif 
rational to adore the Divinity of Jeſu, who was able to accom 
pliſh ſuch great things. And that not upon one or two, but 
upon ſuch great wwltirudes as were then convertedto the 


9. The Truth of Scriptare-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
hun faith. We read of one Ph dn, and one Palemos 
from their debaueberies by Socrares and Xenocy ates ; 
"har bat arecheſe compared w.th choſe who were turned 
om theit ins to God by the Goſpel of Chriſt ! , ws 


© 


D ld bi uin i , CNV d oy agi, 
&c. The twelve Apoſtles were but the firſt fruits of that plen- 
ful harveſt of converts which followed afterwards. And al- 


though Celſus (like an Epicurean ) ſeems to deny the p 0,39. 1 
i y of any ſuch thing as conver ſion, becauſe cuſtomary — p. Fr 50. | 


a ſecond nat ure, that no puniſoments can reform them, 
Te, faith Origen, ber cis he unt only contradifts us Chriſtians, 
but all ſuch at were Wiales giAco pneavriss who owened any ge 
wrows principles of Philoſophy, and did not deſpair of reco- 
vering vert ue, as 4 thing feaſible by humane nat ure; and gives 
infances ad howinews , to prove the poſſibility of the thing 
from the antient Heroes, Hercules and Viyſſes, from the two 
Philoſophers, Socrates and Muſonius, and the two famous 
cnverts to Philoſophy, Pbædos and Polemon. But yet, ſaith 
he, theſe are not ſo much to be wondered at, that the elaquence, 
ad reaſon of the Philoſophers ſhould prevail on ſome v:iry few 
jor ſons, but that the mean and contemptible language of the 
les, ſhould convert [ſuch multitudes from intemperance to 
ſuriety from injuſtice to fais dealing, from comarasſe to the 
theft conſtancy, yea ſo great as to lay down their lives for the 
of vertue , how can we but admire ſo divine a power 4s 
vs ſeen in it? And therefore, ſaith he, we conclude, 
in nd Jeg dy duties rpriay pb ²ναν iy & pover bk ,- 
m, & d ary RKνEƷ.Lͥh That it i ſo far from being im- 


yſcble, that it M not at all difficult for corrupt nature to be 


changed by the Word of God. Lactantius excellently maniteſts Lattant, de 
that Philoſophy could never do ſo much good in the world as fall. ſip. 
Chriſtianity did, becauſe that was not ſuited at all to common 3+ 6 23. 


topacities, and did require ſo much id in the Arts to pre- 
pare men for it, which it is imo ſſible all ſhould be well e 
in, which yet are as capable ot being happy, as any others 
ue. And how 5nefficacious the precepts of Philoſophy were, 
appears by che Philoſophers themſelves, who were far from 

Un having 
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having command by them over their maſterleſs paſſions , why 
were fain ſometimes to confeſs that nature was too h 
ſtrong to be kept in by ſuch weak reins as che precepts of hy 
leer were : But, ſaich be, what great command di vim 
cepts have wpon the ſouls of men, daily experience ſlay, 
Da miki virum qui fit iracundus , maledicus, tffreny, 
pauciſſims Dei verbs, tam placidum quam ovem re 
Da cupidum, auvar um, tenacem; jam tibi enw liberalen 
& pecuniam [nam plenis manibus largientem. Da timiduy 
dolor is ac mort is; jam cruces, & 1gnes, taurum contemny, 
Da libidinoſum, adulterum, g antonem; jam ſobrium c 
continentem videbis. Da crudelem, & ſang uinis appetentey, 
jam in veram cle mentiam furor ile mutabit ur. Da injuſtan, 
in ſipientem, peccatorem , continuo & equns & prudeny, 
iunocens erit. In which woras that elegant writer doth by y 
Rhetorical Scheme ſet out the remarkable alteration which 
was in any who became true Chriſtians, that although 
were paſſionate, co veto, fearful, Iuſtfal, cya, 1. 
vitious, yet upon their being Chriſtians, they became will 
liberal, conragion, temperate, merciful, juſk and unblaw. 
able; which never any were brought to by/meer Philiſah, 
which rather teacheth the art of concealing wices, then of 
healing them, But now when Chriſtianity was ſo effeftudin 
the cure of thoſe diſtempers which Philoſophy gave overy 
beyond it xi and power, when cared them with ſo gre 
ſachs, and tbat not in a Paraceiſian way, for them to ra 
after ward with greater violence, but it did ſo throwgbly w 
ſertle the fomes morbi, that it ſhould never gather to ſo pus 
a head again; doth not this argue a power more then Pl 
ſopbical , and that could be no leſs then divine power whic 
tended ſo much to reform the world, and to promote tie 
goodneſs in it? 

Thus we have conſidered the contrariety of the dunn 
of Chrift to mens natural inclinations , and yet the ſtrange 
ſucceſs it had in the world, which in the laſt place will appear 
yet more ſtrange, when we add the almoſt contiundl yr 
ſition it met with from worldly power and policy. Had it ten 
poſſible for a canningly deviſed fable, or any meer contrivent 
of impeſtors to have prevailedin the world, when the mol 


poten 
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wine and ſabrile perſons bent their whole wits and deſegns 
hr ſoppreſſng it Whatever it were in others, we are ſure 
of ſome of the Reman Emperonre, as Fnlian and Diocleſi an, 
that it was their maſter· de ſign to rot out and 4boliſb Chriſti 
airy; and was it only the ſubtilty of the Chriſtians which 
made theſe perſons give over their work, in deſpair of accom- 
ping it ? If the Chriſtians were ſuch ſubt ile men, whence 
came all their enemies to agree in one common calumny, that 
they were a company of poor, weak, ignorant, incon ſidtrable 
un! and if they were fo, how came it to paſs, that by all 
their po wer and wiſdom they could never exterminate theſe 
as, but as they cut them downs, they grew up the faſter, 
7 by their ſubſtractios of them !. There was 
ſomething then certainly peculiar in Chriſtianity, from all 
other doZrines , that it not only was not adverced by any 
aul power , but it got ground by the oppo ſition ir met with in 
the world, And thereforeit is an obſeryable circamptance, 
that the firſt Chriſtian Emperor ( who ated as Emperor 
for Cbriſlianity ) viz. Conſtantine ( for otherwiſe I know 
what may be laid for Philip did not appear in the world 
il Cbriſtiauity had ſpread its ſelf over moſt parts of the 
lubitable world. God thereby letting us ſee, that though the 
dn power, when become Chriſtian, might be very uſcful 
hor proce/Zing Chriſtianity, yet that be ſtood in no need at all 
it as to the propagation of it abroad in the werd. But we 
ſeit was quite otherwiſe in that Religion which had Mar. 
ts aſcendant , viZ. Afahowetiſm; For like Paracelſus his 
Dawes, italwayes ſat upon the pummel of the ſword, and 
made its way in the wor meerly by force and violence; and 
wits firſt conſtitution had much of blood in it, ſo by it bath it 
been fed and #oxriſdedever ſince. Bur it was quite other- 
vile with the Chriſtian Religion, it never thrived better then 
the moſt barren places, nor triumphed more, then when it 
[afered moſt ; nor ſpread its ſelf further then when it es- 
ave] the yrezecd oppoſition. Becaule therein was ſeen 
the, great force and efficacy of the doctrine of Chriſt, tbat it 
n mens Fritz under the greateſt mi/eries of /ife, and 
mie them with cheerfalneſs ro xndergo the moſt exquiſice 
mt, Which the cruciiy of Tyrant; could invent. The 
* uu 2 Stocks 
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Stoicks and Epic areans boaſts that their wiſe man would be 
happy in the Bull of Phalary , were but empty and Th 
ſonical wordi which none would venture the truth of 
an experiment upon themſelves. It was the Chriſt;analoge, 
and not the Epicurean, that could truly ſay in the midſt i 
torments, Suave eſt & nihil curo, and might juſtly altert 
liccle cf that common ſaying of the Cbriſffians, and iy, 
Non magna loq uimur, ſed patimur, as well as vit, th 
Chriſtians did not ſpeak, great things, but do and ſuffer then, 
And this gained not only great reputation of integrity ty 
thewſelver, but much advanced the honour of their Religin 
in the world, when it was ſo apparently ſeen jthat no fon 
or power was able to withſlandit, Will not this at lealt 

Arnob. la. {wage you that our Religion is true, and from God, ſaith 4r 

c. gente. ahi ?f 2nd cam gemira pamnarum tanta fint d wobic prope 

ſita Relit ionis hujns ſequentibus leges, angeatur res magi, 

& contra omnes minas, atque interdifta formidinum animpu 

popalus obnitat ur, & ad credends ftudinm probibiting 

pf ftimulis excitetur . Trane iſt ad now divine 

& ſacrum eſt, aut fine Deo, tor um tantas animorum fur 

conver ſiones ut cum carnifices unci, aliique innymeri or 

ciatus, quemadmodum diximns, impendeant erediſbru, w 

luti quadam dulcedint; atque omnium virtutum met ar- 

repti, cognitas accipiant rationes, atque mundi omnib 

rebus proponant amicitias Chriſti? That no fears, praaltic, 

er torments, were able to make a Chriſtian alter his profeſſn, 

but le would rather bid adieu to his life then to his Saview. 

Lib. x, c This Origen likewiſe frequently takes notice of, when Celſu 

celſum bad objected the —_ of Chriſtianity ; the more wonder 

p. 21. it „ ( ſathOrigen) thatin ſo ſhort a time it ſhould [+ 25 
V. etian ſpreadits ſelf in the world ; for if the cure of mens bodiu 

44. f. 110. % wrought withont Divine Providence, how mch | 

the cure of ſo many thouſands of ſouls which have bin 

converted at once to humanity and Chriſtianity, eſpecially vin 

all the powers of the world were from the firſt engaged to hin 

the progreſs of this doftrine, and yet notwithſtanding al thi 

oppo fition, Sinnen, ww mpytaus Kanvidm ws Ary@ IH x 

nne drniyorigur i, e-, mars % Eval? 

z M } © gapgdge inn, 4 wrimines wins dent „ 
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125 in d ur a SiriCoer; The Word of Cod prevail 

d, 4s not being able to be ſtopt by men, and became maſter over 

al itt enemies , and not only ſpread its ſelf quite through 

Greece, but through a great part of the world beſides , and 
taaverted an innumerable company of ſouls to the true wor ſhip 

and ſervice of God, Thus we bave now wanifefted from all 

the circumſtances of the propagation of the doctrine of Chriſt, 

what evidengo there was of a divine power accompanying of 

it; and bow #/ef#/ the fic miracles were in order to it. 
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CHAP. X. 


The difference of true miracles from falſe, 


T he unreaſonableneſs of rejetting the evidence from miracly, 


becauſe of impeſtures. That there are certain rules of 4. 
ſting niſhing true miracles from falſe, and Divine from dia- 
bolical, proved from Gods intention in giving a power of wi 
racles, and the providence of God in the World. The incon- 
venience of taking away the rational ground: of faith and 
placing it on ſelf-evidence, Of the ſelf-evidence of the 
Scriptures, and the inſufficiency of that for reſolving the 
queſtion about the authority of the Seriptares, Of the 

rended miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts, as Barcho. 
chelas David e/-David and others, The rules wherthy u 
judge true miracles from falſe. 1. True Divine wiraclu 
are wrought to confirm a Divine teſtimony. Ne miraclu 
neceſſary for the certain conveyance of 4 Divine teftimon : 
proved from the evidences that the Scriptares contd not be 
corrupted, 2. No wiracles «Divine which contradict D- 
vine revelation. Of Popiſ miraclesr. 3. Divine miracly 
leave Divine effects on thoſe who believe tbem. Of the mi- 
racles of Simon Magus. 4. Divine miracles tend 10 the 
overthrow of the Devils power in the world : the antipathy of 
the deftrine of Chriſt to the Devils deſigns in the world, 
5. The diſtinftion of true miracles from others, from the 
circumſtances and manner of their operation. The miracly 
of Chriſt compared with thoſe of the Heathen Gods. 6.Gu 
wakes it evident to all impartial judgements that Divin 
miracles exceed created power» This manifeſted from the 
un paralleld miracles of Moles and ot Saviour. From all 
which the rational evidence of Divine revelation 1s mani 
fefted, as to the perſons whom God imployes 10 teach the 


world. 


$. . Hem thus far ſtated the caſes wherein miracles my 
TI juſtly be expected as a rational evidence of Divine a» 


therity in the perſons whom God imployes by way of peculiar 
meſſage 


Cb. 10. The Truth of Scripture-Biftory aſſerted. 
to the wrd, and in the proſecution of this diſcourſe 
manileſted the evidences of Divine authority in Aoſes and 
the Prophers, and in our Saviexy and bis Apoſtles, the on- 
ly remaining queſtion concerning this ſub ject is, how we may 
gertainly diſting niſs tr ue and real miracles from ſuch as are 
only pretended and counterfeit, For it being as evident that 
there have been impoſtures and delu ſions in the world as real 
miracle, the minds of mes will be wholly to ſeek when to 
rely upon the evidence of miracles as an argument of Divine 
antherity.in thoſe perſons who do them, unleſs a Way be 
found out to diſtinguiſh them from each other. But if we 
en make it appear, char, unleſs men through weakneſ7 of 
judgement Or incogitancy deceive themſelves, they may have 
certain evidence Of the truth of miracles, then there can be 
nothing wanting as to the eftab/iſoment of their minds in the 
truth of that d ctrint which is confirmed by them. There 
bach been nothing which hath made men of better affe ons 
then under ſtandings, ſo ready to ſuſpeR the frength of the 
evidence from miracles concerning D;vine teſtimony, a8 the 
multicude of impoſtures in the world under the name of mira- 
diu, and that the Scriptwre its ſelf tels us we mult not hear- 
ken to ſach as come with /ying wonders, But may we not 
therefore ſafely relye on ſuch miracles which we bave certain 
evidence could not be wrought but by Divine power, becauſe 
ſorſoorh the Devil may ſometimes abuſe the ſigasrance and 
wedulity of unwary-men? or is it becauſe the Scripture for- 
ids us to believe ſuch as (hould come wich a pretence of 
miracles, thetefore we cannot rely on the miracles of Chriſt 
bimſelf? which is as much as to ſay, becauſe the Scriprare 
tells us that we muſt not believe every Firit, therefore we 
muſt believe none at all; or becauſe we muſt not entertain any 
other deftrine beſides the Goſpil, therefore we have no reaſon 
to believe that. For the ground whereby we are aſſured by 
the Scriptures that the teſtimony of Chriſt was Divine, and 
therefore his doctrine true, is, becauſe it was confirmed by ſuch 
miracles as he did; now if that argument were inſufficient 
which the Script ures tell us was the grea evidence Of Chriſt: 
being ſent from God, we cannot give our ſelves a ſufficient 
«aunt in point of evidence 0n which we believe the — 
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of the Gol to be tine and Divine. But the only ramona 
prerexce Ot any ſcruple in this caſe muſt be a ſuppoſed an 
$ainty in our rules of judging concerning the natare of wi 
racles , for if there be no certain *p1mieue or notes of difference, 
whereby to know Divine miracles: from deluſions of ſeaſu 
and the impoſtures of the Devil, I maſt confeſs that there 
ts an apparent i»/afficiency in the evidence from miracky 
but it there be any certain rules of proceeding in this caſe,we 
are to bl me nothirg but our icredulity if we be nor ſatis 
fied by them. For the full clearing of this, I ſhall firſt aa 
it apfear that there may be certain evidence found ont, where 
we may know true miracles from falſe, and Divine from dial. 
ſlical. And, Secondly, Enquire into #boſe things which an 
the main notes of difference between them. Firlt, That thin 
way be certain evidence whereby to know the truth of miracly, 
1 ſpeek not of the difference ex parte res between miraciu 
and thoſe called wonders, as that the one exceed the power of 
created agents, and the other doth not; for this leaves the 
enquirey as far to ſech for ſatisfaftion as ever; for granting 
that a Divine power is ſeen in ene and not in the other, he 
muſt needs be ſtill di ſſat i ſied, unleſs it can be made eviday 
to him that ſuch thiag- are from Divine power, and oth 
cannot be. Now the main diſtinction being placed bere in 
the gatures of the thing: abſtraftly conſidered, and not u 
they bear any evidence to our ander ſtandings, in iteadel 
reſolving donbts it increaſeth more; for, as for inſtance, in 
the caſe of the Aſagicians rods turning into ſerpents, as wil 
as Moſes his; what ſatufaction could this yield to any r 
Aator to tell him, that in the one there was a Divine pow 
and not in the other, unleſs it were made appear by fone 
evidence from the thing, that the owe was a meer impoſter, 
and the other a real alteration inthe thing it ſelf? I rake i 
then for granted, that no general diſcourſes concerning the 
formal difference of miracles and wonders conſidei ed in then 
ſelves can afford any rational ſat faction to any inquiſitive 
wind; that wh. ch alone is able to give ir, muſt be ſomerbiy 
which may be diſcerned by any judicious and confideratin 
perſon, And that God never gives to any à power of mire 
cles , but he gives ſome ſuch ground of [arrfation cor 
cerning 
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cerning them, will appear upon theſe two conſodera- 
- 


"1, From Gods intention in giving to any this power of doing 
wiracles, We have largely made it manifeſt that the end of 
mae miracles is to be a confirmation to the world of the Di- 
vim commiſſion of the perſons who have it, and that the 
teffimeny is Divine which is confirmed by it, Now it there 
e no way to know when miracles are true or falſe, this 
power is to no pur poſt at all: for men are as much to ſeek, for 
ſafaftion, as if there had been no ſuch things ac all. There- 
fore if men are hound to believe a Divine teſtimony , and to 
rely on the miracles wrought by the perſon; bringing it, as 
atevidence of it, they muſt have ſome «ſſwravce that 
theſe miracles could not come from any but a8 Divine 


tr. 
2. From the providence of God in the world; which if we 
own, we cannot imagine that God ſhould permit the Devil 
whoſe only deſign is to ruine mant ind, to abuſe the credulity 
the world ſo far, as to have his lying wonders pals uncon- 
Huld, which they mult do, if nothing can be found out as 
certain difference between ſuch things a3 are only of Dia- 
— and iuch as are of Divine power. If then it may be 
wered that there is a malignant ſpirit which acts in the 
wund, and doth produce ſtrange things, either we mult im- 
pute all ran ge things to him, which mult be to attribute to 
Im an invite power, or elſe that there is a being infinitely 
— eroſſeth this N ary ſpirit in his Ag,: and 
io, we cannot imagine he ſhould ſuffer him to uſurp fo 
much tyranny over the minds of men, as to make thoſe things 
us in the more ſober and inquifitivepart of the World for 
Divine miracles which F only counterfeits and impoſtares . 


Wther! the providence of God be ſo deeply engaged in the 
wering the di ſigut of Satan, there muſt be Tome mean: 
this 4/covery, end that means can be ſuppoſed to be no 
otherin this caſe, but ſome rational and [at ufattory c pidence, 
wherthy we may know when ſtrange and miraculon; things 
wedone by gat to deceive men, and when by a Divine 
en to confirm a Divine teſtimony. on 
bor how is it poſ#b/e, ſay ſome, that miracles ſhould be 
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p and falſe Prophets and ſhall ſbe w great gut and wonder, ; is 
ſo much that if it were Poſſible they ſhowld, 
Theſ. 2.9. and the apoſtle tells us, that the coming of Antichriſt mil 
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any ground on which to believe a teflimory Divine, when 
Chriſt bimſelf bach cold us, that there ſball ariſe falſe CH 


eceive the very hilt 


be with all power and figns and lying wonders, How then en 
we fix on miracles as an evidence of Divine teſtimony when 
we ſee they ate common to good and bed men, and may 
indifferently either truth or falſtosd ? To this I reply: 

1, Men are guilty of _ no ſmall diſervice.to the. 
ftrine of Chriſt, when upon ſuch weak and frivolous rena 
they give ſo great an advantage to infidelity, as to call in 
queſtion the validity of that which yielded io ample af 
mony to the truth of Chriſtian religion. For if once the 
rational grounds on which we believe the doctrine of Chriſtty 
be true and D. vine, be taken away, and the whole evidence 
of the trath of it be laid on thing: not only derided by men 
of Atheiſtical Firits , but in themſel ves ſuch as cannot be 
diſcerned or judged of by any but themſelves , upog ub 
grounds can we proceed to convince an wnbeliever that the 
doctrine which we believe is true! If they tell him, th 4 
light and fire manifeſt themſel ves, ſo doth the deftrine of th 
Feript ure to thoſe who believe it: It will be ſoon reply, 
that ſelf- evidence in a matter of faith can imply nothing be 
either a firm per/waſion of the mind concerning the din 
propownded : or elſethat there are ſuch clear, evidences in 
thing it ſelf, that none who freely ule their reaſon can deny 
it ; che firſt can be no argument to any other perſon dny 
further then the authority of the perſon who declares it to 
have ſuch ſelf evidence to l im, doth extend its ſelf ovet ib 
»:5nd of tte other : and to ones ſelf ic. ſeems a ſtrange way! 
arguing, I believe the Scriptares becanſe they are true, and 
thr y are true baccanſe I believe them ʒ for ſelf-evidence mph 
ſo much, if by it be meant the perſwaſion of the wind that iſ 
thing is trwe : but if by ſelf-evidence be further meant lu 
clear evidence in the matter propounded that all who do co 
ſider it, muſt believe it: Ithen further exqs;re whether ths 
evidence doth lie in the naked propoſal of the thingsto 4 
ander ſtanding: and if ſo, then every one who aſſents to il 
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The Truth of Jeriptare- Hiſtory aſſerted. 


union that the whole us greater then the part, mult like wiſe 
eat to this, that the Seripture is the Word of God ;, or whe- 
doth the evidence lie, not in the naked propoſal, but in 
the efficacy of the Spirit of God on the minds of thoſe to 
whom it is propoanded, Then, 1, lhe ſef-evidence is 
Shen off from the written Word which was the object, and 
tewoved to a quite different thing which is the efficient cauſe, 
2.Whecber then any perſons who want this efficacious opera- 
ties of the Sirit of God, are or can be bound co believe the 
Seriptare to be Gods Word ? If they are bound, the duty muſt 
he propownded in ſuch a way as may be ſufficient to convince 
them chat it is their duty; but if all the evidence of the truth 
of the Scripture lie on this teſtimony of the Spirit, then ſuch 
uu pant this, can have none at all. But it laſtly, by chis 

evidence be meant ſuch an impreſs of Gods authority on 
the Jeriptures that any who conſider them as they ought, 
czanor bur diſcern , I (hill further enguire, whether this 
inpreſe lies in the poſitive aſſertions in Scripture that they are 
from Cod, and that cannot be unleſs it be made apearto be 
inpoſſible that any writing ſhould pretend to be from God 
it is not; Or ei ſe j» the written books of Feriptare, and 
then let it be made appear that any one meerly by the vi- 
duce of the writings themſelves without any further argu- 
wears can pronounce the Proverbs to be the Word of God, 
and not the book, of Midom, and Ecclefiaftes to be Divinely 
inffered and not Ecclefiafticqs + or elſe the ſelf evidence 
mult be in the excellency of the matters which are revealed in 
Scripture ; but this ſtill falls very ſhort of reſolving wholly 
the queſtion whether the Script are be the Word of Cod; for 
theucmoſt that this can reach to is, that the thing contained 
in Jeripture are of ſo high and excellent a nature, that we 
tunnot conceive that any other ſhould be the aut her of them, 
but Hud himſelf; all which being granted, I am as far to ſeek 
wever what groxnd: | have to believe that thoſe particular 

tings which we call the Scripturt are the ord of God, or 
that God did immediately 5mploy ſuch and ſuch perſons to 
write ſuch and ſuch books, for I may believe the fab anct oſ 
the dactrine to be of God, and yet not believe the books where- 
in it is contained, to be a and infallible teſtimony; us 
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is evident in the many excel ent 4vorional books which artig 


the world, | 
But yet ſurther. if the only greumd on which we are'y 
bilieve a dotrine Divine, be the ſelf-evidencing light wi 
power of ir, then I ſuppoſe there was the ſame ground of 
believing a Divine teſtimony when the doctcine was declartd 
withou: writing by the firit Preachers of it. So that by thi 
method of proceeding, the ground of believing Chriſt to be 
ſent as the Merſſias ſent from God, muſt be wholly and . 
reſolved into this, that there was lo much ſe/f-evidence in this 
propoſition uctered by Chriſt, I am the ligbt of the 
that all the Jews had been bound to have believed bim ſent 
from God( for light manifeſt it ſelf ) al hough our $aviite 
had never done any one miracle io m ke it appear that he 
came from God. And we cannot but — our Savio n 
this account with beingat a very unneceſſary expen;e upon 
the world in doing ſo many miracle;, when the bare naked 
affirmation that he was the Aſeſſias, had been ſufficient ty 
have convinced the whole wer/d, But is it conceivable then 
upon what account our Saviour ſhould lay ſo much force on 
the miracles done by bicmſelf in order to the * 


Joh, 5.36 reftimony to be Divine , that he ſaith himſelf, bt be 


1 on this very reaſon, becauſe they bear witneſs of bim; and if 


bis 
4 
greater witneſs then that of John (who yet doubtleſs bad 
ſelf-evidencing. light going along with his doctrint too) fo 
the wor ks which the Father hath given me 10 finiſh, the ſame 
works that I de, bear witneſs of we that the Father hath ſat 
me. Can any thing be more plain, or have greater fa. 
evidence in it, then that our Saviour in theſe words doth 
the evidence of hs Divine teſtimony upon the miracles whi 
he wrought, which on that acccunt he ſo often appeals to, 


14. 14, they would not belive him on hicown teftimony, yet they ought 
15.24. to believe him for his works ſake. Doth all this now amount 


only to a removing of prejudices from the perſon of Chriſſ? 
which yet according to the renowr of the objefion we ure 
conſidering of, it. is 5wpoſible the power of miracles ſhould 
do, if theſe mirec/es may be ſo far done or coxnterfeitedby 
falſe Chrifts, chat we can have no certain evidence to dis- 
£»iſoabe ove from the ot her. | 


Which 


th.10. The Truth of Scripture» Hiſtory aſſerted. 
Which the objefion pretends; and was the great thing 
ein Celſus the Epicurean triumphed ſo much, that 


Ghrifs own confeſſion that miracles have in them ii he, wy. 
thing divine, hut What may be done by wick:d men : We wv & 
PLD &m V aura; bur # ws de, 769 5 vun i yew, Il; 
it wt a wretched thing, ſaich he, that from the ſame wor kg one 
und te acconnted a God, and others d:ceivers ? Whereby 
thoſe who would invalidate the argument from miracles, 
may take notice how fine/y they fall in with one of the molt 
bicer ine mies of Chriſtian religion, and make »/e of the ſame 

aments Which he did, and therefore Origens reply to him, 


wil reach chem too. For, ſaith he, oxy Saviexy in tho{e- 


words of his dath not bid men beware in general of ſuch as did 
miracles, 49" 79 To mis d1eyofivery inuris i) F xe ou Vie oþ 
whaers Ne mar garminas mg3s daurõt & 709 "Ines wal 
1 but bids them beware of that when men gave themſelves 
ant ro be the true Chriſt the Son of Cod, and endeavony to draw 
Chriſts Diſciples from him, by ſome mter appearances in ftead 
miracles. Therefore Chriſt being evidently made appear 
to be the Son of God, by the powerful and wncomronled mi- 
rclkes which he wrought, what pretence of reaſon could 
there be to hearken to any who gave themſelves out to be 


Chris, meerly from ſome ſtrange wonders which they 


wought? And from henre, as he further obſerves, may be 
juſtly inferd contrary to what Celſws imagined , that there 
was certainly an evidence of Divine power in miracles, when 
tele falſe Chriſts gave themſelves out to be Chriſts, meerly 
rom the ſ»ppoſal that they had this per of doing miracles, 
And ſo it is evident in all the falſe Chrifts which have ap- 
peared, they have made this their great prętence that they 
Gd many „gu and wonders, which God might juſtly permit 
them to do, to puniſh the great infidelity ot the Fews who 
would not believe in ¶ hriſt notwithſtanding thoſe frequent 
and apparent miracles which he did, wh.ch did infinitely 
treſcend thoſe of any ſuch pretenders, Such among the 
ftv; mere Jonathas,, who after = deſtr wition of peruſalem, 
| x 3 15 
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(hrift bowld foretell that others ſbhould come and do miracle: g, * 
which they muſt not hearken to, and thence would infer as from on: ibs 
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85 Peſepbus tells us, drew many of the people into the M. 
neſs of Cyrene, N ee. Angew dme rhelirth, yo 
mi ſing to ſhew them many prodigies and ſtrange appearancy, 
Not long after in the times of Adrian appeated+hat famoy 
blazing ſtar Barc hoc hebas, who not only portended by 
brong ht lo much miſchief upon the er:; bis preteng 
was that he vomited flames, and ſo be did, ſuch y 
conſumed bimſelf and bu followers , after him 
other Impoſtors arole in egypt, Cr and Cry, 
who all went upon the ſame pretence ot doing Miran 
In latter times the famous impoſter was David el Dun 
Tznach whoſe ſtory is thus briefly reported by David Ganz. David 
David  el- David pretinded to be the true Meſſiat, and rebelled ga 
* 39% the King of Perſia, and did many fig u and prodigies befereth 
ewf and the King of Perſia ; at laſt his head Was cnt off, an 
the eus fined an hundred talents of Geld; in ihe Ep ſtie of 
Rambaw or R. Moſes Maimon, It is ſaid, that the King o 
Perſia deſired of him a fign, and he told him, that he ſhonlden 
off his head and he would riſe again; ( which be cunningy 
de ſired to avoid, being tormented) which the King wan 
ſolved to try, and accordingly executed him; but I f 
his reſurrection and Mahomets will be both in a dey, alchough | 
v. 5p. Mai» Maimonides tells us, ſome of the Jews are yet ſuch fools an 
mon. in aol. expect his reſurreftion Several other Impoſtors Mainau 
Vorſtii ad mentions in his E piſtie de Anſtrali regions. One who 
Tum. Par. tended to be the Ai ſies becauſe be cared himſelf of the 
leproſie in a night: ſeveral others be mentions in Span, 
France, and other parts, and the iſſue of them all was oolys 
further aggravation of the miſeries and captivities of the 
poor Jews , who were ſo credalous in following Impoſtin, 
and yet ſuch ſtrange Jnfidels where there were plain an 
undoubted miracles to periwade them to believe in our heel. 
ſed Saviour as the true Meſſias, We freely grant them dia 
many pretended miracles may be done in the wor/dto de 
ceive men with z but doth it hence follow that either there 
are no true miracles done in the world, or that there are no 
certain rules to diſtinguiſh the oxe from the ether? But u 
Origen yet further replyes co Celſus, av a Woolf doth wer 
much reſemble a dog, yet they are not of the ſame kind; nor 
; i 
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nt 10. The Truth of Scripture-Hiftory aſſerted. 
4 tartle Dove and a Pigcon , ſo that which is produced by ® 
wer, is not of the ſame nature with that which is. 
produced by — but as he argues, I it poſſible that 
thett ſhewld be only deceits in the world, and magical operations; 
lens there be no tr we miracles at all wrong ht I: bumant 
nature only capable of Im peſt ure s, or can nont work miracles but 
Neil ? Where there is a worſe, there may be a better; and /o 

be impoſturts and counterfeits, we may infer that there are 
ur miracles, wrought by a divine power ; otherwiſe it were all 
un 10 «7, there are counter feits, but no Fewels ;, or there are 
ſms and Paralogiſms, but no legitimate demonſtrations ; 
then there be ſuch aeceits, there are true miracles too; all the 

11 faCamng dp ws 765 im 1000s es Tas ν»,-:s i N Ce, 
friffly and ſeverely to examine the pretenders to do them; aud. 
that from the life and manners of thoſe that de them, and. 
from the effects and conſequents of them, whether they do good 
burt in the world, whether they correct ment manners, or 
bring men to goodneſs, holineſs and truth; and on this account 
were reit her to re ject all miracles, nor embrace all pretences, 
lat bartfully and prudently examine the rational evidences 
by thoſe which are true aud divive, may be known from 
[mb which are ceunterftit and Diabolical. 

And this now leacs us to the main /abjef of this Chapter, 
ne What ret we have to proceed by, in judging miracles 
tobe ty ne or falſe ; which may be theſe following, 

True Divine miracles are wrought in confirmation «f ſome 
Divine Teſtimony, Becauſe we Have manueſted by all che 
precedent diſceurſe, that the intention of mraales is to 
ſeal fome divine revelation. Therefore if God ſhould work 


werackes when no di vine Teſtimony.is to be confirmed, Gd 


would ſet the broad Seal of heaven to a blanck, If ic be (aid 
10. becanſe it will witneſs to us noW the tr uth of that Teſtimo: 
ij which was delivered ſo many ages ſince. laniwer, 1.The 
ruth of that Teſtimony was tufficiently ſealed at the time of 
the delivery of it, and is conveyed down ina cer ain way to 
u. is it not ſufficient that the Charter of a Corporation had 
the Princes broad Seal in the time of the giving of it, but 
that every ſucceſſion of men in that Corporation maſt have a 
«ww breed Seal, or elle they ought to queſtion their 2 2 
| What. 
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What ground can there be for that, when the original guy 
and Patent is preſex ved, and is certaiuly conveyed down from 
age to age? SOL ſay it is as to us, Gods Grand Charte of 
Grace and Mercy to the werld through 7eſus Chriſt , wy 
[calcd by divine miracles at the delivery of it to the wal 
the O/iginal Patent, vid. the Scriptures, wherein this Cm 
is £0. £4iacd, s cone ed in a moſt certain manner to us; th 
this Patent the Seal is aunexed, and in it are contained thole 
undoubted miracles which wer e wrought in confirmation i 
it, ſo tbat a new ſealing of this Patent is wholly neediek, Wl | 
unleſs we had ſome cauſe of fuſpicion that the origin 
rent it (elf were leſt, or the firſt ſealing was not true. If th Wl + 
latter, then Chriſtian Religion is not true, if the rau 
wrought ſot confirmation ot it were falſe, becauſe the u 
of it depet ds ſo much on the verity and Divinity of the 
miracles which were then wrought, It the firſt be ſ»/prtld, Ml 
vic. the certain conveyance Of the Patent, viz. ths Seri. 
ptwres, ſome certain grounds of ſuch a ſu/picion mult bei. 
covered in a matter of ſo great moment, eſpecially when the Wl | 
great and many Societies of the (hriftian world do all ow i} | 
{:nt unamioully ip the contrary, - Nay it is impoſlible um 
any rational m can conceive that the Patent which we nom 8 
rely upon, it 7»ppoſtitions or corrupred in any of thoſe thigh Ml | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


which are of concernment to the Chriſtian world: and tht 
on theſe accounts, * 
1. From the watchfulneſs of Divine providence for the gu 
of mankind, Can we conceive that there isa God whomls 
and takes care of the werid, and who to manifeſt bis fgad 
Live to mankind, ſhould not only grant a Patent of 
to the world by his ſon Chriſt, and then ſealed it by div 
miracles, and in order to the certain conveyance of it toit 
world, cauled it by perſons imployed by him/zlf ro be a 
Al in a language hittelt for its diſperſing up and downthe 
world (all which 1 here ſuppoſe) Can we I ſay conceiveth 
this God ſhould fo tar have caſt off his care of che worli ul 
the good of wankind , which was the original ground aii 
Grart it ſelf, as to ſuffer any wicked wen, or malignamije 
ritto corrupt Or alter any of thoſe Terms in it, on wh 


mens ererwal ſalvation depends: much leſs wholly to ſap 


— 
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and dfroy it, and co fend forth one that is counterfesr and 
appaſetitier inſtead of it, and wh ch ſhould not be di/c:e 
ered by the Chriſtians of that age wherein that corrupt 
Copy was ſet forth, nor by any ot the moll /carned and in- 
ure Chriſtians ever ſince, They who can give any the 
lealt entertain ment co lo wild, abſurd, and irrational an ima- 
$i:tion, are ſo far [rom reaſon, that they are in good 455. 
ſition to Arheiſm ;, and next to the ſaſpect ing the Scriptures 
to be corrupted, they may rationally ſeſpect the e is no ſuch 
thing 28 4 God and providence in the worid, or that the wor/d 


d by a ſpirit molt malignant and exvieus of the good 
dend 


34 


#d, Which is a ſuſpicion only becoming thoſe Hea- 
ths (among whom it ws very frequent) who worſhipped 
the devils inſtead of Gods. 
2. Becanſe of the, general diſperſion of Copies in the world 
gerbe firſt publiſaing of them, We cannot otherwiſe con- 
dive, but i hat records containing fo weighty and important 
things, would be tran'cribed by all thole Churches wh ch be- 
levad the tra: h of the things contained in them. We ſee 
bow far curioſity will carry men as to the care of rra»ſcribing 
a MS. of old Authors, which contain only ſome 
ry of things paſt that are of no great concernment to us: 
Can we then iwagine thoſe who ventured eſtates and lives 
pon the trat h of the thiugi revealed in Script art, would not 
bevery cireiul to preſerve tie auchentick iwſtrament bere- 
ychey are revealed ina certain way to the whole world ? 
hadbrſides this, for a long time the original tbemſelates of 
ns dpoftotical writings were preſerved in the Church, 
witch makes Tyrt ullias in his time appralto them. Age jam De (pre- 
jw waler cariofitatem melius exercere in negotio ſalutis tus; (ade. 
Wome Eccl:fias Apoſtolicas, apud ques 3pſe adbuc cathidre > aa. : 

ſus loc pra ſident ur, apud quas tpſe an: a 
laura eorum litera ricitantur, ſonantes vocem, & repreſen- 
uber faciem uni uſcujaſq ur. Now bow was it poſſible that 
adhattime the Scriptures could be corrupted, when in ſome 
Kube c hurc hes the origidal wratings of the Apoſtles were 
8 continual ſxccefſion of perſons from the Apoſtles 
and from theſe original ſo many Copies were 

tranſcribed, as were conveyed almoſt all the world over, 
. Yy through 
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through the large read of the Chriſtian Charches at that 
time? and therefore i 1s mpoſſid e o conceive” thot ci 
ſnaul 1 be corrapred in one Church, when it vu d If ſpeediy 
be d ſcovered by another: eſpeci Hy conſidering theſe three 
circumſtances. 1. The unume-ahle ultitnae of Cen 
which would ſpeedily be rakrn, do hconſideripg the m 
of the thing, and the eafontſs 01 doit g it : GD, p ob- ter 
that very end, not loading the world with PandetTs and Cody 
of his Lars, bot cont ing the whole inſtrument of mum 
ſalvation in 10 narrow a c-mpaſs, that 1t might be ea ſiy y 
ſerved and tranſcribed by ivch who were paſſionate adi 
ot the Scriptures, 2. The great number ot learned and ia 
qui ſiti ve men who ſoon ſprung up in the Chriſtian Church: 
whoſe great care was tO ex lain and vindicare the ſary 
Scriptares : can we then thirk that all theſe Watch-wry 
ſhouid be aft e together wheo he evil ane (ame to ſowby 
Taes, winch it is moſt anreaſonable to imagine, when in 
the writings of all theſe learned men, which were very 
and vo/wminous, lo much of the Script ure was inſerted, that 
had there been corruptios in the Copies themſelves, yet comp 
paring them with thoſe writirgt, the corruption, would be 
ſoon diſcovered? 3. The great veneration which all Chrifh- 
ans bad of the Scrim ure: that they piaced rhe hopes of cher 
eternal happixeſs, upon the tratb of the things contained in 
the Scriptures : Can we then think theſe would ſuſſer wy 
material alteration tO creep into theſe records wichout thet 
obſerving and diſcovering it? Cen we now thirk when il 
perſon; are ſo exceeding careful of their Deeds, and the ÞÞ 
cords whereon their eſtates depend, that the Chriſtians who 
valued not this world in compuiſon of that to come, ſhould 
ſuff:r the Magna Charta of that to be loft, corrupted, « 
imbezzelled. away? Eſpecially conſidering what care indi- 
duſtry was uied by many primitive Chriſtians to compute 
Copies together, as is evident in Pantenus , who 
the Hebrew Copy of Matthew ont of the Indies to Alus 
dria, as Euſebia teils us in Pamphilw , and the I. 
brary be errefied at Ceſarea, bur «ſpecially in Of 


gens admirable Hexapla, which were mainly intended in 
zl 


this end. 


c 10. The Truth of $ cripture- Hiſtory aſſer'ed. 
3. Ic is impothble to conceive a cerraptios oi the copy of 
the Srript ares, becaule of the great difftrences wh ch were 
dong the (everal ages of the Church, between thoſe who 
acknowledged the Scriptures to be D. vine. So that it one 
prey of chem bad forfted in or taten ut any thing, ano her 
was r:adyto t k: wotice 01 1t, and would be ſare to 
tell the wor/d Of 1t., Ard this might te one great reaſon, 
why Cod in His wile providence m gh» permit luch an increa/e 
ot herr ies in the /afancy of the ( burch, viz. that therery 
chan might be torced to ffand upon the r guard, and 
to have a peciaſ e to the Scriptæris, which were alwayes 
the greae eye- ſores Ot kerericks, And trom this great wars. 
ne of the Church it was that ſom? 0! the Epiſt/es were 1 
lng abroad betore they found general entertainment in all 
the Churches of Chriſt, becauſe n thoſe Eniftles which were 
dnbred for tore time, there were ſom: p ges which leem- 
ed 10 favoxr lome vt the hereſire then ab oad : but when 
pon ſever: en uiry they were tound ta be what they precends 
14, they werereceived in ll the Chriſtian Churches, 

4. Becavle of the agreement between the Old Teſtament 
tod the New : the Proph-ſies of the Old Te ſtament appear 
wich their full accompliſhment in the New which we have, 
ſo that it is im p/ſſible ro thinł the New ſhould be corrwpted 
vnleſs the od were too, which is moſt un-eaſonable to ima- 
pne, when the e who have been the great conſervators of 
the Od Teſtament, have been all along the moſt invererare 
memies ot the Chriſtians: $0 that we cannot at all conceive 
ir poflible that any material corraprions or alterations ſhould 


ertep into the S riptures, much lefs char the true copy ſhould _ 


be loft, ond a new one forged, 

© Suppoſng then that we have the fame ant hentick records 
preſerved and handed down to us by the care of all Chri- 
fun Churches, which were written in the firſt ages ot the 
Charch of Chriſt; whar neceſſity can we i nagine that God 
uod work new miracles to conf: m that doftrine which is 
conveyed down n a certain arinterrupred Way to ns, as being 
haled by miracles undoud edly Divine in the firit promnlga- 
ius and praing of it ? And chis is che firſt reaſon, why the 
mh of the Scriptures need not now be ſealed by new 
$1 Ty 2 miracles. 


- 
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wiracler. 2. Another, may be becauſe God in the Scriptin 
hath appointed other things to continue in his Church to by 
as ſeals to bis people of the trath of the things contained in 
Scriptures, Such arc outwardly , the Sacraments of the 
Gospel, baptiſmard the Lordi Supper, which are ſet apart iy 
de as /eals to confirm the truth of the Covenant on God 
towards us in reference to the great promiſes contained in t, 
in reſerence to pardon of fix, and the ground of our 
tance with God by Feſws Chriſt : and inwardly God hath pro. 
miſed his Spirit to be as a witneſs within them, that by in 
working ard ftrengtbning grace in the hearts of believers, i 
may confirm to them the trath of the records of Scripta, 
when they find the connter-pare of them written in thei 
hearts by the fixger of the Spirit ol God. It cannot then he 
with any reaſon at a'l ſuppoſed, that when a Divine teſti 
is already confirwed by miracles undoubredly Divine, thu 
new miracles {hould be wrought in the Church to aſſure ug 

Chryſoſt. in the truth of it. So Chryſoſtome fully expreſſeth himſelf con, 
1 Cor, 2. cerning miracles, ſpeaking of the firſt ages of the Chriſta 
— — Church : & 3 4 Tin: ene iir, NN xu i 
* Eton, a MN he yeooa! g mime onueiar Th rigw 1 
ud. Miracles were very uſeful then, and not all uſeful nw; 

for now we manifeſt the truth of what we ſpeak from the Sam 
Scriptnres, and the miracle: wrougbt in confirmation. of then, 

Which that excelent anther there fully manifeſts in a dif 

courſe on this ſubjef#, why miracles were neceſſary in the bs 

ginning of the Chriſtian Church, and are not now. To the 

De ver. Re- jame purpoſe St, Auſtin peaks where he diſcourſeth of the 
ch. 25. fruth of religion; Accepimus majores noſtros vißbilia u 
cula ſecutos eſſe; per quor id adt um eſt ut neceſſaria nos iſin 

poſteris ; becauſe the world believed by the miracles which 

were wrought at the firſt preaching of the Goſpel, therefore 

miracles ate no longer neceſſary, For we cannot cone 

bow the wsr/d ſhould be at fitſt induced to believe without 

wanifeſt and wncontrouled miracler. For ns Chryſofum 

ſpeaks, & once yoglr i, meg wilter 79 Sfuus ; 

It was the greateſt miracl: of all, if the world ſhould brliew 

wit haut miracle. Which the Poet Dantes hath well a 

preſſed in the twenty fourth Canto of Paradiſe, For when 

a the 


10. The Truth of Seriptare-Biſtory aſſerted. 
the Apo le is there brought in, asking the Peer upon what 


Arent de took the Scriptures of the Old and-New Teftament 
ubethe Word of God; bis anſwer is, 


Probatio que verum hoc mihi recludit, 
Sunt optra, que ſecuta ſunt, ad que Natura 
Non candefecis ferr um unquam aut percuſſit incadem. 


ie. the evidence of that ij the Divine power of miraclis which 
#& in thoſe who delivered theſe things to the world, And 
when the Apoſtle cate chiſeth hm further, how he knew thoſe 
miracles were ſwcb as they pretend to be, viz. that they were 
vun Di vine, his anſwer is, 


Si orbu terra (eſe convertit ad Chriſtianiſmum, 
Inquiebam tgo, fine miracul is: hoc unum 
Eſt tale, mt reliqua non ſint ejus cexte ſoma pars. 


ie, If the World Roli be converted to the Coriſtian faith 
without miracles, this would be ſo great a miracle, that «thers 
were not to be compared with it. I conciude this then, with 


that known ſaying of S. Auſtin, Quiſquis adbuc prodigia, 
i credat, inquirit, magnum eſt ipſe prodigium qui mundo cre- 


to faith, when the world is converted to the Chriſtian faith, 
be neede not ſeek foo prodig ies abroad; he wants only a lookeng 


fleſt to diſcover ont. For as he goes on, ande temporibne | 


iaditis + omne quod fieri non poteſs reſpnemibus, fine nul i 
nirac ulis ni mi um mirabiliter incredibiliter credsait, mundus ? 
hence came it to paſs that in ſo leaxned and wary an age 4s 
that was which the Ap-files preached in, the world without 
miracles ſhould be brought to believe things ſo ftrangely in- 
tredible as thoſe were which Chrift and his Apoſtles preached i 
do that by this it appears that the intention of miracles was tO 
confirm a Divine teſtimony to the world, and to make that 
appear credible which otherwiſe would dave ſermed incridi- 
He; but to what end now, when this Divine teſtimony is 
believed in the] world, fhould miracles be continued among 
thoke who believe the deftrine to be Divine, the miracles 

2 Yy 3. wrought 


De Civit; 


lutte nomcredit, He that ſeeks for miracles ſtill to induce him — * 
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wrought for the confirwarion of it to have been tre, and (he 
Scriptures which contain both, co be the andonbied Word of 
God? To what gurpiſe (hea the huge outcry of miricles wn 
the Roman Church is, is bard to conceive, unleſs it be to make 
it appear bow aubitious that Church is of being called by the 
name of him whoſe coming u after the working of Jetan, 
with all pewer and figns and lying wonders, «nd with all 4. 
ceivableneſs of unrighteon/neſs in them that periſh beeau/e th, , 
received not the love of the truth that h might be ſav, 
For had sbey received the Leue of the Trarh ot the Gofel, 
they would have belzeved it Gn the account of thole miracle 
and figns and wonders which were wrought for the confirms. 
tion 01 it, by Chriſt and his A peſtles; and noc have gone 
about by their jaglings and in poſt ures inſtead of bringing 
men toi the Gofpet, to make them gueſtion che trach 
of the firſt miracles, when they fee [3 many connterfeirs; bad 
we not great · ſſarance the 4puſtles were men oi other deſign 
and intereſts then Popiſh Pri- ſta are, and that there 1s not 
now any ſuch necefſity of miracies, es there was then when a 
Divine teſtimony revealing the truth of Chriftian religion was 
confirmed by (hea ? 

T boſe miracles cannot be Divine, which are done new fur 
the cesſirm tion of any thing contrary to that Divixe ti ſtimmy, 
which i cor firmed by uncontroulea Divine miracles, The 
dale i» not tlic lame now which was beſore tlie coming of 
Chrift , ſor then chough che Law of Adsſcs was confirmed by 
miracles ; yet though the asfrive of Chrift did nu. the ali. 
gation oi that Law, (bc miracles of Chriſt were io be loc lei 
on as Divine, becauſe God did wet iniend ihe Ceres mil 
Law (0 be prypetual ;, and tliete were miny Propheſies which 
could not have their accompliſoment but under a new fate, 
But to under the 'GoFpel, God bath declared this to be the 
laſt revdation of his mind and will to the world by hs Sus; 


' that now tlic Propheſies of the old Teſtamentare acc pla- 
«d, ard the Prepbeſies of the New reip:& ouviy the v. 
conditions of the Chriftian Church, without any the Last 
inrimation.0! ati further revelation O Gods mind and will to 
the rid: So chat uowibe Scriptures are out adequate rm 
of faith, vnd that according to Which we are co. judge all 

pre- 


che The Trath of Scripture» Hiſtory aſſerted. 
lers to in p iration Or miracles.” And +ccordingeo this 
ule ue T 40 proceed in ay tig weich is prepouνẽdu co us 
0 belit ve by al. perſens, upon à y pretnces whatſorver, 
Ul der the Low 3'ter the Nat /iſoment of the Lew its ſelf by 
the iviracles Of Adeuſts de jf, ail pretenders to 


piractes 8 4 ty ihe wor flip vi tac true God, If there ariſe Deut. 13. 
„ , P, pt or @ artanir of artums, and giveth thee 1. 2, 3 


e, or 4 Wonder, and the ſigu or the winder come to paſs, 
wh reef be {poke 16 thee, Hing. Lei un go after other Gods 
(winch then bat Al Kenn) ana let ſerve them ; thou ſhalt 
wt bear ker: unte the wordt of that Prophet, or that areamer ef 
anten: for the Lord yonr God provith you tro know whether 
yu lee the Lord gans Cod nith all your heart, and with al 

ſoul, Whereby it is plain that after the trac doQrine is 
(onfirmed by Divine miracles, God may give the Devil or 
falſe Prophets power to Work if not real miracles, yet ſuch as 
nen cannot judge by be rhingsthemiclves wuethet they be 
nal or no ; ard this God may do for the tral of mens faith, 
whether they will forſoke the true doctrius confirmed by 
greater muracles, for the ſake of ſuch doQrines which are gen- 
trary tbereto, and are confirmed by falle Prophets by figns nnd 
waders, Now in this caſe our rule of tral mult not be fo 
mech the wonders conſidered in ihemſelyes, whether real or 
% as the comparing them with the miracle: which were 
weng bt in confirmation of that defFrine, which is conttary to 
thy which theſe wonders ter d to he proving of, . Therefore 
Guds peop e under the Law were io examine the ſcope and 
bift of the miracles , it they were intended to bring them to 
lalatry, whatever they were, they were not to bearken to 
thoſe a ho did them. So now under the Goſpel, as the wer- 
fp of the true God was then the ftandard whereby to judge 
4 mirecles by the Law of Aſoſes , ſo 1be worſhip of the true 
da through Feſws Chrift,and by the doctrine revealed by him, 
v the ſtandard whereby we ought to judge of all pretender; to 
wrk miracles, So that let the wiracles be what they will, 
11332 that doctrine which Cbriſt revealed to the 
world, we are to look upon them as only tryals of our faith 
in Chr;f, to ſee whether we Love bim with al eur whole hearts 
@ 0, And thereſore I think it »eedleſs to examine all the 


parti» 
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particulars of Zipfins his relations of miracles wrought 
his Diva Virge Hadi and Afprecolly;, for if I fee, thy 
their intention and ſcope is ro ſet up the worfasp of Damn 
or a middle ſort of Deities between God and t, which the 
Scripture is ignorant of, on that very acccunt 1 am bound tg 
rejefF them all. Although I think it very poſſib/e to find our 
the 4;fference between true miracles and them in the many 
and circumſtances of their eperation ; but this, as it is of 
more cxrjoſity, ſo of leſs neceſſity or if the dofFrine of the 
Scriptures was ronfirmed by miracles infinitely above th. ſe, 
I am bewnd to aabere to that, and not to believe any other 
doctrine though an Angel from heaven ſbonld preach it, much 
leſs, although ſome Popiſh Prieſts may boaff much of mirc- 
cles to confirm à doftrine oppoſite to the Goſpel : u hich 
know not bow far God may in judgement give thoſe imayy; 
power to work , or others faith to believe, becauſe they would 
not receive the truth in the love of it: and theſe are now 
thoſe ies Sul lying wonders which the Scriptart fore- 
warns us that weſhould not believe, viz. ſuch 2s lead vn 
to the belief of let, or of deftrines contrary to that of the 
Goſpel of Feſwr Chriſt. 

Where miracles are ti ue and Divine, there the iff ts which 
follow them mpon the minds of thoſe who belirve them, are tri 
ad Divine, i. e. the effect of believing of them is, the draw- 
ing of men from /in unto Gd. This the Primitive Chrifk 
ans inſiſted much upon, as an gpndepbtred evidence that the 
miracles of Chriſt were wrought by a Divine power, becule 
the fett which followed them, was the work of converſion if 
fouls ſrom in and Idols to God and Chriſt, and all true pi 
amtverre. As the itt of rhe miracle of Moſes wis the 
drawing 1 pevpſe off rom Superſtition and Idolatry to the 
w+r/bip of the y God; ſo che i which followed the belief 
of the irut lia vf Chrift in the world was the purging mens 
foul; from all fx und wickedneſs to make them new creaturti, 
and to live in afl exattneſs and bolingſs of converſation, And 
ther ty Orixen diſcovers the great 1.605 between the 
wiyncter of Chi and AaricheÞ cur? he intent of all Ami 


hy wdr was 'to bring men at ard f alia to rhe 
deceivatlentfs vf warightrouſneſs whereby to deſtroy them 1 
| 


Cb. 10. Te Truth of Scriptures Hiffory aſſerted 
the intent of the miracles of Chriſt was N mim A'1\i') ownyrns(* 
1.91 he deceiving but the ſaving of tb. nt 3% Tir upetr- 
61 wor r mn Uανjmãk deανœC & d Ian, wnbgas 
en d of 11s 200i, who can with any probability ſay that 
reformation of life and daily progreſs from evil to good ſhould be 
the felt of meer deceit? And therefore he ſaich, Chriſt told bus 
Diſciples that they ſhould do greater Works then be had done; 
brcanſe by their Preaching and miracles, th: eyes of blind ſouls 
art opened and the ears of ſuch as We were deaf io all goodneſs are 
qzened ſo far arto hearken to the Precepts and Promiſes of the 
Goſpel : and the feet of thoſe who were lame in their inward 
man, are ſo healed as to delight to run inthe way of Gods Com- 
wardments, Now is it poſſible that theſe ſhould be the 
Fd, of any evil Jpirit Þ But on the contrary we ſee the 
7 of all 5wpoſtures and pretended miracles wrought by 
abolical power was to bring men off from God to fin, and to 
dſolve that ſtrict obligation to duty which was aid upon 
men by the Goſpel of Chriſt. Thus it was in that early Ape 
of the Apoſtles, Simon Mag us, whe far out- went Apollonius 
Danes or any other Heathen in his pretcaded miracles, ac- 


cording to the report which is given of him by the Primitive V. Gin 
Chriſtians , but we ſee the intent of his miracles was to raiſe zThel.z.g, 
in ad uiration of himſelf, and to bring men off from all holi- ,. 


wr of converſation , by aſſerting among other damnable 
berrer, that God did not all regard what men dig, but only 
what they believed : wherein the Gnoſtick, were Ifis followers. 
Now when miracles are wrought to be Patrobs of fin, we 
may eaſily know from whom they come. 


Thoſe miracles are wrought by a Divine power which tend getr. g. 


tothe overthrow of the Kingdom of Satan in the world, This 
evident ſrom hence, becauſe all ſnch things as are out of 
wan; power to effect, mult eitber be done by a power Divine, 


or Diabolical: For as our Saviour argues, Every Kingdom Matth 13. | 


divided agaiuſ its ſelf ts bronght to deſolation, and every City 
& bonſe divided againſt its ſelf cannot ſtand, and if Satan 
taft ont Satan, he is divided againſt himſelf : how ſball then his 
Kingdow ſt and? Now Chriſt by his miracles did not only 
G'nſſeſe Satan out of mens bodies, but out of his Temples 
boo, as hach been ſhewa already. And beſides — 
1 a 22 0 
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of Chriſt which was confirmed by thoſe miracler, unt in 
every thing directly contrary to the Devils * in the 


world, For, 1. The Devils deſign wis to concral himſelf 
among thoſe who worſbipped bim : the di, ot the Gef 
was to diſcover him whom the Gentiles wor ihipped, to be an 
evil and malignant ſpirit, that atſigæed nothing but their 
ruint. Now ic appears in the whole hiſtory of Gentsliſm, the 
grand ».yfterie of State, which the Devil uſed among the 
Heathens was to make himſelf to be taken al. d worſhipped for 
God, and to make them belit ve ibat their Damen were very 
good and benign fpirits , which made the Platoxiſts and other 
Philoſophers ſo much 5ncenſed againſt the Primitive Chriſti: 
ans, when they declared their De to be nothing elle but 
infernal and wicked Firits wh:ch ſoughc the deſtruclion of 
ſeuls. 

2. The Devils great deſign was to draw men tothe praflica 
of the greateſt wickedneſs under a pretence of religion, a8 is 
ve'y obſervable in all the Hearhin myſteries, which the more 
recondite and hidden they were, the greater wickedneſs lay at 
the bottom of them, and fo were to purpoſe myſteries of ini · 
guity ; bar now the dg of the Geſpel was to promote the 
greateſt parity both of beart and life: There being in vo 
other religion in the world, either ſuck incomparable Price 
of bolineſs, or ſuch inconraging Promiſes to the practice ofi 
(from eternal life hereaſter as the reward, and the a ſiſtau: 
of Gods ſpirit to help men here) or ſuch prevailang morives 10 
perſwade men to it, from the /ove of God in Chrift to the 
world, the undertakings of Chriſt for us in his death and 
ſuffcrings, the excellent pattern we. have to follow in dur So 
viours own example; now theſe things make it plain that che 
deſign of Chriſt and the Devil are diametrically oppoſite t0 
each other. 3. The deſign of the Devil is to ſer God and 
mankind at the greateſt diſtance from each other; the deſign oi 
Chrift in the Goſpel is to bring them nearer together. The 
Devil firſt tempts to fon, and then for fin, he makes men 
[ume to fin, and to deſpair becauſe they have fanned, Cini 
firifkeeps men from fn by h s Precepts and threatwings, and 
then ſuppoſing ſin encourageth tem tO repent with hopes 
pardon procured by bim/clf for all truly penitent and ber 

lein 


Cli.16.- 7he Trath of Scripture-M:ftory afferted. 
Javing ſinners, Thus in every rhinz the deſign of Chriſt and 


the Drvil ure contrary, which makes it ev;dene that the 
miracle wrought in confirmati:n of the diftrine of Chriſt 
could be from no evil piris, and therefore muſt be from a 
ay Divine power. 
True and Divine miracles may be known and diflinguiſted 
from falſe and diabolical, from the circumſtances, or the man- 
wr of their operation. There were ſom: peculiar ſynatures 
onthe miracles of Chriſt which are not to be foynd in any 


wrought by a power leſs then D.vine. Which Arnobiu — c. 
gen es |, 1. 


aligquem 104 de ſignare, mon ſtrare x omnibus ils 1. g qui 2 . 26. 


well expr:ſſech in theſe words to the Heathens; Poteſt a 
unguam fucre per ſecula, conſimile aliquid Chrifts mille ſowa 
ex parte qui fecerit? qui ſine ua vi carwinum, ſine htrbarum 
aut graminum ſuccy, fine ulla aliqui obſervatione ſollicita 
ſecrorum. l:b iminumtemporum . Atqui conſtitit Chri- 
Bum [ine u his adminiculurerum, ſine ullius ritus obſervatione, 
vel lege, omnia illæ que fect, nominis ſui peſſivilitate feciſſe, 5 
uod proprium, conſentant um, Dio dig num furrat vers, nihil 
noct nt aut noxium, ſed opiſerum, ſed ſalutare, ſed anxiliari- 
bus plenum bonis poteFatus munifice liberalitate donaſſeꝰ He 
challengeth the Hearhens to produce any one of ail their 
Megicians who did the thouſand part of what our Saviour 
did: who made »ſe of none of their Magical rites and 
ſervations in what evet be did; and what ever he did was 
wrerly by his own power, and was withal molt becoming 


Cod, an moſt beneficial to the world, And thence he pro- 


ceeds to anſwer the Heat bent about the- miracles wroughc 
by their Gd, which fell for: of thoſe of Chriſt in three 
main part culars, the manner of their working, and the number 
of them, and the quality of the things dont, 
1. The manner of their working; what they did was with 
apreat deal of pomp and ceremony: what Chrift did, was 
with a word ſpeaking, and ſometimes without it by the touch 
of his garment ; non cnquiro, non exigo, faith he, qau Deu, 
aut quo tempore, cui fuerit auxiliat us, aut quem fractum re- 
ſiuacrit ſanitati; i lad ſolum audire deſidero, an ſine all ius 
junk ione materia, i. e. medicamisis alic ujus, ad tactum 
"morbos jaſſerit ab hominibus evolare, imperaverit, fecerit, & 
p 22 2 emori 
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emori valetudinum cauſam & detilium corpora ad ſua rear 
natura. Omitting all other circumſtances, name me, ſaith be, 
but which of your Gods ever cured 4 diſeuſe withont any ad- 
joyned matter, ſome preſcriptions er other; or which of ien 
ever commanded diſeaſes our of boaies by their meer touch, and 
quite removed the cauſe of the aiſtempers. e/Eſculapins, be 
iayes, cured diſeaſes, but in the way that ordinary Phyſiriqns 
do by preſcribing ſemething, or other to be done by the pu- 
tients, Nulla ante m] virtus eſt medicaminibus amovere qua 
noctant; beneficia iſta rerum, nou ſuxt curantium pote ſtates, 
To cure diſeaſes by preſcriptions argues no power at all in the 
preſcriber, but vertue in the Medicine, 

2. In the number of the perſons cured : they were very 
few which were cared in the Heathen Temples, Chriſt cured 
whole multitudes, and that not in the reveſtries of the 
Temples where fraud and impoſtare might be eaſily ſuſpect. 
ed, but in the preſence of the people who brought to him all 
manner of perſons ſick of all ſorts of diſeaſes which were 
cared by him: and theſe ſo numereut, that the E vangeliſ 
who records many of Chriſts miracles which had been emit- 
red by the others, yer tells us at laſt, the miracles of Chriſt 


Joh. 1. 25. were ſo many that the whole world would not contain them, 


But now Arnobins tells the Heathens, Quid prode ſt oſtentere 
unum aut alterum fortaſſe cnratos , cum tet millibus ſul- 
venerit nemo, & plena ſint omnia miſerorum infeliciun gut 
dilubra ? mhat matter i it to ſhew one or two cured, when 
thouſands lit continually in the Temples feriſbing for want of 
cure? yea, ſuchas did Æſculapium ipſum precibru fatigart, 
& invitare mi ſerrimis voti, that could not beg a cure of 


 E[culapins with all their earneſtneſs and importunity, 


3. In the quality of the diſeaſes cured; the cures among 
the Heathens were ſome flight things in compariſon of thole 
performed by Chriſt the moſt acare, the molt Chronical, 


Gnl. Ader the molt malignant of diſeaſes cured by a touch, a word, # 
de mirs thought, A learned Phyſition hath undertaken to ma ke it 


Evangel. 


evident from the cercuſtances of the ftory, and from the 
received principles among the moſt autbentick Phy ſzrians,that 
the di ſaſes cared by our Saviour were all incareable by the 
reli of Phſick: if fo, the — power of cur Savioar, 


who 
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vo cxy7ed them wich ſo much facility as be did, And he 
tot only cured all diſeaſes himſelf , but gave a power to 
others, who were not at all verſed in matters of art and 
ſahtilty, that they ſhould do miracles likewiſe, fine fach G- 
admmcntis, without any. fraud or aſſiſtance : quid dicity d 
unte incredule, difficiles, dure ! alicuine mortalium Pupiter 
ile Capitolinus hujnſmods poteſtatem dedit ? when did ever 
the great Jupiter Capitolinus ever give a power of wor king 
miracles to ax)? I do net ſay, ſaith he, of raiſing the dead, 
g.curing the blind, or healing the lame, ſed ut puſtalam, re- 
iam, pnpulam, aut vocis imperio aut manu contreftatione 
anprimeret: but to cure a wart, a pimple, any the moſt tri. 
wal thing, With a word ſpeaking or the tonch of the hand. Upon 
this Arnobius challengeth the molt famous of all the Heathen 
Magicians, Zoroaſtres » Armenius > Pamphilus, Apolloni us, 
Demigero, Dardanus, Velus, Palianus and Bebulus, or any 
cher renowned Magician to give power to any exe to make 
the dumb to ſpeak, the deaf to hear, the blind to ſee, or 
bring life into a dead body. Or if this be too hard, with all 
their Magical rites and incantations but to do that, quod 4 
whics Chriftianss juſſionib us fatlitatum eſt nudis, which 
odinary Chriſtians do by their meer wordt; So great a 
bfrence was there between the higheſt that could be done 
ly Magick, and the leaſt that was done by the Name and 
Power of Chriſt. 

Wher? miracles are truly Divine, God makes it evident to 
dimpartial judgements that the things do exceed all created 
wer. For which purpoſe we are to obſerve, that though 
un ſtures and delu ſiont may go far, the power Of Magicians 
tler when God permits them; yet when God works mi- 
uclez to confirm a Divine Teſtimony, be makes it evideat that 
luer coch infinitely exceed them all, This is molt com- 
few in the caſe of Moſer and our bleſſed Savio. Fir(t 
Miſes, be began to do ſome wiracles in the preſence of Pha- 
ah and the Egyptians, turning hy rod into 4 yr. but 
do not finde Pharach at all amazed at it, but ſends pre- 
ul for the Magician to do the ſame, who did it (whe- 


the 
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ler rrally or only in appearance, is not material to our pur- · od. 
je) but Aarons rod ſwallowed np theirs, The next time — 


9. 11. 


2. 


* 


the manner he did them, with a word, a touch, with that fre 
quency and 6 efore his greateſt enemzcs as well 4 


the third op, n among his Diſciples 
forty dayer together. After which, in their preſence, 
' @ſcended ap to heaven, and ſoon after, made good his pro 
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the waters are turned into blood by Moſer, the Magicians 1 
do fo too. After this Moſes brings np Frogs upon the Lu 
ſo do the Magicians, So that Lere now is a f lain and gy 
conteſt in the preſence of Pharaoh and his people, between 
Moſes and the Magicians, and they try for victory over each 
other; ſo that if Moſes do no more then they, they would 
leok upon bim but as a Magician; but if Afoſes do ihn 
which by the acknowledgment of theſe Magicians then- 
ſclves could be only dy Divize Power, then it 1 demonſtrabl 
evident that his power was 4s far above the power of M 
gick as God is above the Devil. Accordingly we fiad ir in 
che very next miracle in turning the duſt into Cinight/ 
(which we render) lice, the Aagiciant are von- plaſt, and g 
our ſaying in plain terms, This is the fager of God. And 
what greater acknowledgment can there be of Divine Powy 
then the confe//ion of thoſe who ſeemed to conteſt with ir, and 
to imitate it as much as poſſible ? After this we finde nat the 
Magicians offering to conteſt with Yoſes, and inthe plagu: 
of boyles we particularly read that they comld not ſtand bifon 
Moſer. Thus we ſee inthe caſe of Meſes how evident it 
was that there was a pot above all power of Magick which 
did »ppesr in Meſes. And fo likewiſe in the cafe of cur 
bleſſed Saviour ; for although Simon Magus, eAte'lomin 
or others might do ſome ſmall things, or make ſome gien 
ſorw. and noiſe by what they did; yet none of them ice 
came near rhe doing things of the ſame kind which our S 
our did, curing the born blind, reſtoring the dead to life aft 
four dayes, and ſo as toliie a conſiderable time after; or in 


allo wers, and in ſuch an uncontronled manner, that neither 
Jrwr or Heat bens ever queſtioned the truth of them. And 
after all theſe, when he was Jed in the grave alter his cov 
ei rien exact iy according to his own prediction, te roſe again 


to them, by ſending ha holy Spirit upon them, by which N 
ſpike wich regnet, wrought miracles, went wp and dom 


Preach 


e The Trath of Scripture» Hiſtory aſſerted. 
aching the Goſpel of Chriſt with great boldneſs, chrar- 
ancy, and after undergoirig a great deal of 
ip init, they ſealed the truth of ali they pal: wi:h 
har led, I; ying down their lives to give witneſs to it. 
Thus abundantij to the —— of the minds of all good 
au bath God given the higheſt rational evidence of the trutb 
of the declrine which he hath revealed to the world. And 
uur dave finiſhed the ſecond part of my task, which con- 
rged the rational evidence of the truth of Divine Re vela- 
un from the perſons who were imployed to deliver Gods 
dro the world: And therein have, I hope, made it evi- 
aun chat both Aſoſes and the Prophets, our Saviour and his 
did come with ſufficient rational evidence to con- 
rice the world that they were perſons immediately ſent from 
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Boox. 111. 


Cu Ap. I. 


Of the Being of God. 


The Principles of all Religion lie in the Being of God andin- 


mortality of the ſoul : from them the neceſſity of a particulo 
Divine revelation rationally deduced ;, the method laid m 
for proving the Divine authority of the Scriptures. Wh, 
Moſes doth net prove the Being of God, but ſuppoſe it. Th 
notion of a Deity very conſonant to reaſon, Of the nature of 
Ideas, and particularly of the Idea of God. How we en 
form an Idea of an infinite Being. How far ſuch an Idea ar 
gues exiſtence. The great unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm ui. 
monſtrated. Of the Hypotheſes of the Ariſtotelian and En 
curean Atheiſts, The Aibeiſta pretences examined andre 
futed. Of the nature of the arguments whereby we prove ther 
# 4 God, Of univerſal — and the evidence of thatti 
prove a Deity and immortality of ſouls. Of neceſſity oftt 

iſtence implyedin the notion of God, and how far that prom 
the Being of God. T be order of the world and uſefulneſs of th 
parts of it, and efpecially of mans body an arg ument of a Di 
ty. Some hig ber principle proved to be in the world then mar 
rer and motion. The nature of the ſoul, and poſſibility of it 

ſubſiſting after death. Strange a?pearances in nature ns 

ſelvable by the power of imagination. 


account of the grounds of our faith, as to the pr 


$. 17 H Aving in the precedent book largely given a r 


{ons whom Od imployes to reveal his mind to the 


world; if we can now make it appear that thoſe ſacred records 


which 
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the Divine Authority of the Scriptarc i icd, 267 
ich-we embrace as Divinely ioſp;ired, contain in them no- 
g unworthy of fo great a name, or unbecoming perſons 
rom i to deliver; there will be nothing wanting to 
juſtific our Re ligios in point of reaſon to be true, and ot re- 
welation to de Divine. For, the Scriptures themſelves co ming 
tous in the name ef Cod, we are bound to believe them to be 
ſuch as they pretend to be, unlefſe we have ground :o queſtion 
the general foundations of all Religion as uncertain, or this 
cular way Of Religion as not ſuitable ro thoſe general 

foundations. The foundations of all Religion lye in two things : 
that there is Cod who rules the World, and that the ſouls of 
nes are capable of ſubſiſting after death; for, he that comes 
unto God, muſt belit ve that he 1s, and that be is a rewarder of * | 
thew that ſeek him; ſo, that if theſe things be not ſuppoſed 4 
umoſt agreeable to humane reaſon, we cannot imagine upon ; 
what grounds mankind ſhould embrace any way of Religion 

all. For, if there be not a God whom I am to ſerve and 


* * 


, ard if I have not a ſenl of an immortal nature, there 1 
abe no ſufficient obligation to Religien, nor metive in- . 
ducing to it: For, all obligation to obedience mult ſuppoſe the ] 


eiftence of ſuch a Beeing which hath power to command me; 
and by reaſon of the promiſcuous — of god and : 
iin this life, the motives engaging men to the practice of 
ien, mult ſuppoſe the certainty of a future State. If theſe 
bus be ſure, and the foundations of religion in general there- 
by hremly eftab/i/bed,/ it will preſently follow as a matter moſt 
| ble to reaſon, that the God whom we are to ſerye 
— bimſelf preſcribe the way of his own worſhip, and, if 
the right of donation of that happineſſe which mens ſouls are 8 
apable of be alone in himſelf, that he alone ſhould declare . 
the terms on which it may be expefed; For, man being a a | 
Tratore endued withya free principle of acting, which he is 
waſcions to himſelf of, and therefore not being carried to 
his end by neceſſity of nature or external violence, without the 
Wcarrence of his own reaſon and choyee, we mult ſuppoſe 
this bappineſſe to depend upon the performance of ſome con- 
Hit on mans part, whereby he may demonſtrate that it 
bide-wettey of his free choyce, and tbat be freely quits all 


ger Intereſts that he might obtain the exjoywenr of it. 
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Which conditions to be performed being expreſſions of mans 
obedience towards God as his Creator and Governour, and of 
his gratitude for the tenders of fo great a happineſſe which i 
the free gift of his Maker, we cannot ſuppoſe any one to 
have power to preſcribe theſe conditions, but he that hath 
power likewiſe to deprive the ſoul of her happineſs upon 1 
performance, and that mult be Goa himſelf, But in order to 
mans underſtanding his duty and his obligation to obedience, 
it is neceſſary that theſe conditions muſt not be iche up in 
the Cabinet Council of Heaven, but mult be ſo far declared 
and revealed, that he may be fully acquainted. with thoſe 
terms which bis happineſs depends upon; elle his »egl:& of 
them would be excuſable, and bis miſery unavoidable. Had 
man indeed remained without offending his Maker, he might 
ſtill have ſtood in his favour upon the general terms of obe- 
dence due from the creature to his Creator, and to all ſuch 
particular precepts which ſhould bear che impreſi of his 
Makers will upon them, beſide which, the whole volume of 
the Creation without, and his own rea/o0n within would hart 
been ſufficient directors to bim in the performance of his 
duty. Bat be abuſing his liberty, and being thereby guilty 
of Apoſtacy from God (as is evident by a continued propen- 
fity to hn, and the ſtrangeneſs between God and the ſoul: of 
men) à particular revelation is now become neceſſary, that 
wankind may thereby underſtand on what terms God will be 
pleaſed again, and by what means they may be reſtored into 
his favour. And /aftly, it not agreeing with the fret and 
communicative nature of Divine goodneſs ( which was the 
firſt original of the worlds Creation) to ſuffer all mani ind t 
periſhin their own folly, we muſt ſuppoſe this way for mans 
recovery to be ſomewhere preſcribed, and the revelation of 
it to be ſomewhere extant in the World, So that from the 
general principles of the exiſtence of God and immortality of 
the ſoul, we have deduced by clear and evident reaſon the 
neceſſity of ſome particular Divine revelation , us the 
Standard and meaſare of Religion. And according to thele 
principles we muſt examine what ever pretends to be of 
Divine revelation ;, for, it mult be ſuitable to that Divine u. 
ture from whom it is ſuppoſed to come, and it mult be — 


ale to the conditions of the ſouls of men; and therefore that 
which carries with ir che greateſt evidence of Divine Reve- 
lation, is, a faithful repreſentation of the State of the caſe 
between God and the ſouls oſ men, and & Divine diſcovery of 
thoſe wajes whereby mens ſouls may be fitted for eternal 
happineſs. A Divine Revelation then mult be faithful and 
tur in all its narrationt; it mult be excellent and becoming 
Godin all its diſcoveries. And therefore all that can with 
any reaſon be deſired for proof of the Divine anthoyiry of the 
geriptures will lye in theſe three things. Firſt, That the 
fanndations of Religion are of undoubted certainty, or that there 
1 God, and that mens ſouls are immortal. Secondly, That 
the Soriptueres do moſt faithfully relate the matters of greateſt 
antiquity therein contained (which do moſt concern the 
kfory of the breach between God and man.) Thirdly, 
That the Scriptures are the only aut hentick Recoras of 
theſe Terms on which happineſs may be expected in anot her 
world. 

I begin with the fir of them, which concerns the ex- 
Hence of God and immortality of the ſeul; both which ſeem 
to be ſuppoſed as gener Prolepſes in the writings of Moſes, 
and as things fo conſonant to humane nature, that none to 
whom his writing ſhould come could be ,ſwppoſed to queſtion 
them. And therefore be ſpends no time in the operoſe proving 
of either of theſe, knowing to how little purpole bis writings 
would be to ſuch who denyed theſe firſt principles of all 
Religion, But beſide this there may be theſe accounts given, 
why theſe main foundations of all Religion are no more inſiſt- 
ed on in the firſt bocks of the Soripturt which contain the 
wiginals of the werld. Firlt , Becanſe theſe were in the time 
if the writing of them believed with an univerſal conſent of 
want ind. In thoſe more early dayes of the world, when the 
tradirion of the firſt ages bf it was more freſb and entire, it is 
ſearce imaginable that men ſhould queſtion the Beeing of a 
God, when the biſtory of the flood and the propagation of the 
wrld after it by the ſons of Noah, and the burning of Sodom 
and Gomorrah were lo freſh in their memories, as having been 
done fo few Generations before them, And by what remains 
of any hi ſtory of other Nations in thoſe elder times men were 
Aaa2 ſo 
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and therefore aſſerted the Origis of the Univerſe to 


common practice of the World, as is moſt evident in g 
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fofar from Arhes/ms , that Polythesſm and Idolatry were ii 


relations of the ancient Chaldeans, ght ian, Ph 
and other Nations, who all ſuppoſed theſe two privei 
as well as thoſe who ſerved the tre God. And in all; 
bability ,as men are apt to run from one extream to ano 
Pelythesſm was the firſt oceaſion of Atheiſm, and Jdolatrygh 
irreligion. And thence we finde the firſt appearance 
Arheiſts to be in the moſt blind and ſuperſtitious age of. 
Greece, when the obſcene Porta had ſo debanched the common 
under ſtandings of the people , as to make them believe ſuc 
things concerning their Gods which were ſo incongraom tor 
humane nature, that all who had any ſenſe of gooaneſſe leſt, 
could not but Jet and abhor ſuch Deities. Aud therefore; 
we finde all the. flauts and jeart of the reputed Ati 
among them, ſuch as Dionyſus, Diagoras, T heodorns, Ems 
bemerns, M. ſſenius, and others, were caſt upon their venerable 
Deities, which they ſo ſolemnly worſhipped , who had been: 
before, as Eulemerus plainly told them, poor mortal meg, 
and thoſe not of the beſt repat ation neither and a 
as the Epiegrean in Tully well ſayes, omnis eorum cnltur 

in laſtu, the moſt ſuitable devotion for them had been . 
menting their death. Now, when theſe common Deities were © 
ſo much derided by intelligent men, and yet the order of the - 
world ſeemed to tell them there was really a Gd, thong 
thoſe were none; thoſe who had Philoſophical wits, ſuch u 
Democritusand Epicurus, ſer themſelves to wotk to fee if 
they could-/olve the Phanomena of Nature without a =o 


by a ferrwirons conconrſe of infinite little» particles , but 
herein they befooled themſelves and their greedy fo//owery 
who were glad to be rid of thoſe anxicries of mind which the 
thoughts of a Deity and an immortal ſoul did cauſe within 
them. And, although Lucretius in a bravado tells us of bis 
Maſter, that when mens mind: were ſunk, ander the burdini 
Religion , . 
Hume 
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Humana ante oculos fœdò cum vita jace rei 
euere gravi ſub relligiene: 

*. PrimumCrains homo mortal is tol lere contra 
E oeultorauſnt, primnſque ob ſiſterr contra. 
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tu Epicurus was the firſt true Giant who dar ſt encounter the 
, and if we believe bim, overthrow them in open field; 
5% Qusre rilligio pedibus ſubjecta viciſſia 


Obitritur, nos exequat viltoria cœis. 


1 ottain Fully reports the iſſue of this hattel quite other · 
wiſe; for, although the greateſt triumph in this victory bad 
: nonly to become like the st that geri; yet, if we 
eve Cotta, Epicur us was fo far ſrom gaining any of his 
ved eaſe and pleaſure by his [entiments; that never was 
robe ey more afraid of a Nd, nor did any enemy more 
e Conqueror, then Epicurm did the thoughts of a God 
| Death, Nec quenquam vidi qui magis tx que timenda De Nat. 
aret timertt; Mortemdica & Deos. So hard it is for Dror. lib. f. 
WEpcurean, even after he bath preſtituted his conſcience, to ch. 36: 
eit; dut ( whatever there de in the ayr) there is an 
ical power in conſcience that will bear its ſelf up not- 
ſtanding the weight that is laid upon it. And yetafter 
thelabours of Epicarue, he knew it was to no purpoſe to 
bavouy to root out Wholly the belief of a Deity out of the 
Meld, becauſe of the unanimous conſent of the world in it; 
Ka therefore be admits of it as a neceſſary Prolepſis, or 
Wicipation of humane nature, quod in omninm animis 
on notionem impreſſiſſtt ipſa at ura, that Nature its ſelf 
hd femped an Jura ef God upon the minds of men; cam enim De Nu. 
in inſtituto 4119 „ ant more aut lege þt 0p4n40 conſtitut a, — 
ner atque ad num omninm fir ma conſenſio, inte lig neceſſe © _- 
Dres eſſe, queniam infitas corum, vel potins innit as cogne- 
ner babeamus ;, de quo autem omniam natura conſentit , id 
rm eſſe neceſſe eſt , 28 Velltiu the Epicurean argues, 
de belief of a Deity, neither riſe from caftoms, nor was 
Mea by Law, yet is unanimouſly aſented to by all man- 
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kind, it neceſſarily follows that there muſt be a Deity, be. 
cauſe the Idea of it is ſo natural to us. If it were thus . 
knowledged in the Philoſophical age of Greece, when mea 
dent their wits to anſettle the belief of ſuch things as tended 
to Religion; how much more might i be efteemed a genen 
princip e of humane nature in thoſe elder times, when not 
ſo much as one diſſenter appeared that we read of amo 
the more ancient Nations? But ſecondly, it was leſs need. 
full for Moſes to inſiſt much on the proof of a Deity in his wy; 
tings, when his very employment and the hiſtory he wrote, 
was the greateſt evidence that there was one, Could any of 
them queſtion, whether there were a God or no, who hag 
beard his voyce at mount Sinai, and bad received a L 
from him, who had been preſent at ſo many miracles which 
were done by Moſerin e/E£gypt and the Wilderneſs ? What 
more evident demonſtration of Gd could be defired , then 
thoſe many unparalleld miracles, which were Wrought 
among them? And vhoſe who would not be convinced by 
them that there was a God, would certainly be convinted by 
nothing. Thiraly, It was unſuitable to the purpoſe of A. 
ſes to go about to prove any thing he delivered by the meer 
force of humane reaſon, becauſe he writ as a perſon employed 
by Cod; and therefore by the argument: on which they 
were to believe his Teſtimony in what ever he writ , they 
could not but believe there was a God that employed him, 
And from hence it is, that Afoſes with ſo much Majeſty and 
Anthority begins the Hiſtory of the Creation with, In the 
beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth. There 
could be no greater evidence that there was an infinitely 
wiſe, good, and powerful God , then that the Univerſe vn 
produced out of nothing by him, and what reaſon could 
there be to diſtruſt his Teſtimony who relates it, who mani 
feſted not only that there wasa Gd, but that he was im- 
ployed by him, by the miracles which he wrovghe ; So, that 
all our former Ai ſcourſe concerning the evidences of Divine 
Revelation, are a moſt palpable demonſtration of a Deity ; for, 
if there be ſuch a power which can alter the courſe of n. 
when he pleaſe, the Beeing wherein it is, muſt needs be Iaſ - 
"ee ; which is the ſame which we mean by God, 
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But yet for thoſe whoſe winds are ſo coyand ſqueamiſbas g. 3, 
to any thing of Divine revelation , we want not ſufficient 
avidence in point of reaſon to prove to them the exiſtence of 
aDeity. In order to which, I ſhall clear theſe following Pro- 
tions. 
93 T hat the true motion of a Deity ts moſt agreeable 10 the 
faculties of mens ſouls, and moſt conſonant to reaſon and the 
light of nature. 
2. That thoſe who will not believe that there ts « God, ds 
believe other things on far leſs reaſon, and maſt by their own 
principles deny ſome things which are apparently true. 
3. That we baue as certain evidence that there 4 God , as 
it # poſſible for ws to ha ve, conſidering his nature, 
That the true notion of God is moſt agreeable to the faculties Prop. 1. 
of wens ſouls, and moſt conſonant to reaſow and the light of 
tore, i.e, That the 7dea of God, (or that which we con- 
ceive in our minds when we think of Gd) is fo far from 
being any — repugnant to any principle of reaſon within 
u, that it is hard to pitch on any other xotion which hath 
ſewer intanglementsin it, to a mind ſo far Metaphyſical as to 
aſtralt from ſenſe and prejudice. I grant it very difficult, 
my impoſſible , tor thoſe to have any true ſetled notion of 
Cod, who ſearch for an Idea of him in their fancies, and 
were never conſcious to themſelyes of any higher facuity in 
their ſouls then meer imagination. Such may have imaginens 
deu, or galeate Miner va, as bein T ally ſpeaks, ſome 1dea 
olan 2h nahi minds, but none of a true God, For we 
may as ſoon come by the fight of colours to anderſtand the 
ture of ſounds, as by any corporal phantaſms come to have 
true Idea of Gd. And though ſometimes an Idea be 
aken for that 5»preſſion of things which is lodged in the 
Phentaſie, yet here we take it in a more general ſenſe , as it 
contains the repreſentation of any bing in the mind; as it is 
commonly ſaid in the Schools, * the Divine Intelle& doth 
underſtand things by their Ideas, which are nothing elſe 
but the :b5ngs themſelves as they are obje&ively repreſented 
tothe wnderflanding. So that an Idea in its general ſenſe in 
which we rake it, is nothing elſe but the ob jelii ue breing of a 
thing as it terminate the underſtanding ; and is the form — 
re 
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preſented to the mind in its perception of chings, is the 7 
notion of it. Now, ſuch an Idea as this is, may be either gy 
or falſe, For better underſtanding of which, we muſt cun- 
ſider that an Idea in the ſou may be conſidered rwo wayes, 
1. As it is a-wode of cogitation, or the af of the ou! appre. 
bending an objeft ,now this way no Idea can be fa{/e, for; 
it is an act of che wind, every Idea bath its truth; for, who 
tber I imagine a golden mount ain Ot another , it matters not 
here; for the one Ita is as true as the other, conſidering it 
meerly as an aſt of the mind. For, the wind is as really ta- 
ployed about the one 8s the other; as the will is about an 
object whecher it be feaſoble or ao. 2. The Idea may be con 
ſidered in regard of its eb jecti ve reality, cor as it repreſents 
ſome out ward object; now, the truth or falſbood of the da 


lies in the uaderſtanding paſſing jaagement concerning the 


outward object as exiſtent which doch correſp ud to the Ide 
which is in the mind. And the prone-xeſs ot the wnderftant 
ing error, in this caſe ariſech from the different #ature of 
thoſe things which are repreſented to the mind; for, ſome 
of them are general and abftra#ed things, and do not at il 


_ ſuppoſe exiſtence, as the nature of truth, of a Beeing, of cogi. 


tation; other Jdea's depend upon cxiſtenct ſuppoſed, as the 
Idea of the Sun; which I apprebend in my mind becauſe] 
have ſeen it; but beſides theſe, there are other Ide in the 
mind which che underſtanding forms within its ſelf by its own 
power As it is a principli of cogitation , ſuch are thoſe which 
are called entia rations, and ha ve no other exiſtence at all but 
only in the ander ſtanding, as Chimera's,Centanres, &c. Now, 
as to theſe, we are to oblerve, that although the compoſition 
of theſe things together by the underſtanding, be that which * 
makes theſe Ideas to be only fictitious, yet the underſtanding 
would not be able to compound luch things, were they not 
ſeverally repreſented to the mind; as, unleſſe we had known 
what a horſe and a wan had been, our minds could not have 
conjoyned them together in its apprehenſion. So chat in 
theſe which are the moſt fictitiom Ideas, we ſee, that al 
though the Idea its ſelf be a meer creature of the underſtands 
ing, yet the mind could not form ſuch an Idas but upon Wes 


matter, and ſome objective reality muſt be ſuppoſed 
ig order to the intellectual conception of theſe Anomalous 
ant. By which we ſee that that ſtrange kind of omi - 
which ſome have attributed to the »nderſtanding , 
not in a po wer of conceiving things wholly impoſſible, or 
ing Ideas of abſolute non-entityes , but in a kind of 
African copmlation of ſuch Species of things together, which 
inn icem wholly incompoſſible, (as the Schools ſpeak) 
or have no congruity at all in the order of the ani verſe. S0 
that had there never been any ſuch thing, in the world as 
watter and motion, it is very hard to conceive, how the u- 
Arſtanding could have formed within its ſelf the variety of 
the ecies of ſuch things, which are the reſalis of thole cwo 
grand principles of the Univerſe, Bur becauſe it is ſo im- 
for minds not very contemplative and Metaphyſical 
to abſtraft from matter, thenee it is we are apt to imagine 
ſuch a power in the wxderftanding , whereby it may form 
lia of ſuch things which have no objeftive reality at all. 
| grant thoſe we call extia rations have no external reality as 
they are uch; but yet I ſay, the exiſtence of matter in the 
werld, and the corporeal pbhantaſms of outward Brings are the 
foundation of the ſouls conception of thoſe entit yes, which have 
00 exiſtence beyond the humane Intelleft. 
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The great enquiry then is, How far this Plaſtick power of 5, 4. 


the under ſtanding, may extend its ſelf in its forming an Idea 
G. That there is ſuch a one in the minds of men, is evi- 
deat to every one that conſults his own farwities, and en- 
quires of them, whether they cannot apprebend a ſetled and 
canfftent notion of a Bring which is abſolutely perfect. For 
chat is all we underſtand by the Idea of Cod; not that there 
$a0y ſuch connate Idea in the Soul, in the ſenſe which con- 
uu Ideas ate commonly underſtood; but that there is a 
faculty in the Soul, whereby upon the free uſe of reaſon it can 
form within its ſelf a ſetled notion of ſuch a Being, which is as 
felt as it is poſſible for us to conceive a Being to be. If 
any difficulty be made concerning the forming ſuch a notion 
in ones mind, let the perſon who ſcruples it, only enquire of 
limſelfF, whether he judges all Beings in che world equal; 
whether a wa/orome bach 2 , * the perfection: bones 
| ath? 
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hath? which 1 ſuppoſe weve, who have a mind within they 
can queſtion. If chen it be granted that man hath ſome 
perf: Aion in him above infertony creatures, it will be no mar. 
ter of difficulty ro ſhew wherein man exceeds other in fer. 
our Beings, For, is not life a greater perfection than the 
want Of it? is not reaſoy and knowleage, a perfection aboye 
ſeuſed and ſo let us proceed to thoſe things, wherein ons 
man d ffers from awothey ; for it is evident, that all wy are 
not of equi accompliſhments ,, Is not then forecaſt and pry. 
dence above incogitancy and folly ? Is not the knowledge of 
canſes of things better than ſupidity and ignorance ? Is not 
bentficence and liberality more noble than parſimony ard 
narrowneſs of ſpirit ? ls not true gooaneſs far above d:bauch 

and intemperance? And are not all theſe far better, when 
they are joyned with ſuch a power as hath no /imjr; or 
bonnds at all > Now then it is not poſſible for a mans wjn/, 
proceeding in its ordinary way of izteleftion, to form a 
»r5on of ſuch a Being, which hath wiſdom, goodntſſe and 
power in it, without any limits and bownas at all, or any of 
thoſe abatements which any of theſe perfectiont are found 
with in was ? For it is unconceivable, that the mind of mas 
can attribute to its ſelf abſolute perfection, when it cannot but 
ſee its own defe&s in thoſe things it excells other creatari 
in; and ſuppoſing it had power, goodneſſe and knowledge far 
above what it hath, yet it cannot but ſay, that theſe pry 
feftions would be greater, if it were alwajes poſſeſſed of 
them, and it were swpoſſible that it ſhould ever ceaſe tobe; 
or not have been. So that now joyning i»finire goodmſs, 
wiſdom and power, with eternity and neceſſity of exiſtence the 
reſuit is the notion of a Being abſol ately perfect. So that now, 
who ever queſtions the ſuitableneſs of ſuch a notion or Ida 
to the faculties of mens ſou/s, muſt queſtion the truth of his 
own faculties, and the wethod they proceed in, in ther 
cleareſt conceptions and ratiocinations. And the wind of mas 
may as well queſtion the trath of any Idea it hath within iu 
ſelf, as of this we now diſcourſe of, Nay, it may be far 
ſooner puxled in any of thoſe 1dea's, which are tranſwited 
into the Phantaſie by the impreſſions of corporeal Beings upon 
the Organs of ſenſe, then in this more inte lectaai 7 

rat 
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ed Idea, which depends wholly upon the mind, 

All the diffic«/ry now is, Whether this Idea of ſuch an 46. 
ſulmtely perfe Being, be any thing elſe but the under ſtand- 
ing; Plaſtick power, whereby it can wnute all theſe perfection: 
together in one conception, ot doth it neceſſarily imply, that 
there muſt be luch a Being really cæiſtent, or elle I could 
never have formed ſuch a ſettled notion of him in my mind ? 
Tothis Ianſwer, 1, It is as much as I defire at preſent, that 
the forming of ſuch an Idea in the mind, is as /uitable and 
Arteable to our faculties, as the forming the conception of any 
ocher Being in the world, For hereby it is molt evident, 
that the notion of a God imports nothing 5ncongruous to rea- 
ſev, or repugnant to the faculties of our ſouls ; but that the 
wind will form as ſettled and clear a notion of God, as of any 
thing which in the judgement of Epicwrme, his infallible 
ſenſes did the molt aſſure him of. So that there can be no 
ſhadow of a pretence, why any ſhould rejeR the Being of a 
Grd, becauſe of the impoſſibility to conceive any ſuch Being 
uGedis, If to this it be objected, That ſuch things are im- 
ped in this Idea, which make it wnconceivable, in that all the 
perfeRtions in this Being are ſuppoſed tobe infinite, and Infinity 
tranſcends our capacity of apprehenſion. Io this I aniwer, 
1, That thoſe who deny I- finity in God, muſt neceſſarily at- 
tribute it to ſomething elſe, as to infinite ſpace, Tnfinity of 
ſucceſſions of ager and perſons , if the world were eternal , 
and therefore it is moſt anreaſonable to te ject any notion for 
that, which it is ĩmpoſſible; but if I deny that, I muſt attri- 
bute it to ſome thing elſe, to wboſe Idea it is far leſs proper 
than it is to Gods, 2. Leſt I ſhould rather ſeek to avoid 
the argument than to ſatisſie it; 1 ſay, that though i»finite 
uiafinite cannot be comprebended, yet we may c{car/y and 
bftintly apprehend a Being to be of that nature, that no 
limes can be aſſigned to it, as to its power or preſence ;, which 
s 4 much as to underſtand it to be ifinirr, The ratio 
fawals of Infinity, may not be underſtood clearly and di- 
lundly, bur yer the Being which is infinite may be. Infinity 
in ſelf cannot be on this account, becauſe, how ever poſitive 
weapprehend it, yet we alwayes epprehend it in a give 


, becauſe we conceive it by denying all limitations and 
B > 4 244 
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bounds to it; but the Being which is 5»finire, we apprehend 
ina poſitive manner, although not adequately, becauſe we 
cannot comprehend all which is in it, As we may clearly 
and diſtinctly ſee the Sa, though we cannot diſcover the 
bounds of it; ſo may we clearly and diſtinctly apprehend ſome 
perfections Of God when we fix our minds on them, although 
we are not able to graſp them all together in our »arrow and 
confined Intellefts, becauſe they are Infinite. Thus we (ee 
that Gods Infinity doth not at all abate the clearnſs and di. 
ſtindtneſs of the notion which we have of Cod; fo that though 
the perfections of God are without bonnds — yet it 


bears no repug nancy at all to mens natural Neculties to have 
a ſettled Jdea of a Being Infinitely perfect, in their 
minds, 

To the Qseſtion 1 anſwer, It ſeems highly probable and far 
more conſonant tOreaſon than the contrary, that this Idea of 
God upon the ind of man, is no meerly ſᷣctitious Idea, but 
that it is really imprinted there by that God whoſe Idea it is, 
and therefore doth ſuppoſe a _ in the thing correſpon- 
dent to that objeftive reality which is in the underſtanding, 
For, although l am not ſo well ſatisfied that the meer ob jeſlin 
reality of tbe Idea of Ged doth exceed the efficiency of the 
mind, as that 7dea is nakedly conſidered in its ſelf, becauſe 
of the unlimited power of the wnderſtanding in conce} tim: 
Yer, I ſay, conſidering thet Idea in all the circumſtances oft 
it ſeems highly probable that it is no meer ens ration, or fi 
went of the under ſtanding; and that will appear on thele 
conſiderations. 1. This Idea is of ſuch a nature as could not 
be formed from the underſtandings con ſideration of any wr 
poreal phantaſms. Becauſe whatever hath any thing of watt 
in it, involves of neceſſity many swperfefFipn; along withit; 
for every part of matter is diviſible into more parts, Now iti 
a thing evident to natural light, that it is a greater perſillin 
not to be diviſible, than to be ſo. Beſides, corponeal phantaſm: 

are ſo far from helping us in forming this Idea, that they 
alone hinder us from a diſtinct conception of it, while we th 
tend to them; becauſe theſe bear no proportion at all to ſucb 
a Being, So that this Idea however mult be a pure aft of ls 
tellection, and therefore ſuppoſing there were no other 1 

cul 
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caully in man but imagination, it would bear the greateſt repag- 
nancy to Our conceprione, and it would be, according to the 
inciples of Epicurus and ſome modern Philoſophers, a thing 
wholly 5wpoſſible to form an Idea of God, unleſs with Epics. 
u we imagine him to be corporeal, which is to lay, he is no 
Cd. Which was the reaſon that Tully (aid, Eęicurus did on- 
ly #emine ponere, re tollere Deos, becauſe ſuch a notion of 
bud is repugnant to natural light. So that if this Id dorh 
wholly abſtract from corporeal phantaſms, it thereby appears 
that there is a higher faculty in mans Foul chan meer ima gi- 
nation; and it is hardly conceivable whence a faculiy which 
thus extends its ſelf to an infinite object, ſhould come but 
from an infinite Being : eſpecially if we conſider, 2. That 
the wnderſtanding in forming this Idea of Cod, doth not by 
diſtin acts, firſt collect one perſeio», and then another, and 
it laſt «nite theſe together, but the ſimplicity and unity of all 
theſe perfection is as neceſſarily conceived as any of them. 
Granting then that the underſtanding by the obſerving of 
ſeveral perfection in the world, might be able to abſtract theſe 
ſeyerally from each Being wherein they were, yet whence 
ſhould the Idea of the wniry and ixſeparability of all theſe 
perfections come? The mind may, it is true, knit ſome rhiugs 
together in ſᷣctitious Ideas, but then thoſe are ſo far from 
unity with each other, that in themſelves they ſpeak mu- 
tual repug nancy to one another, which makes them proper 
entiarationss ; but theſe ſeveral perfections are ſo far from 
ſpeaking repwgnancy to each other, that the uit and 5nſepa* 
rability of them is as ngceſſary to the forming of this Idea | 
25any other perfection whatloever. So that from hence it 
appears, that the confideration of the perfections which are in 
the creatures, is only an occa ſon given to the wind to help it 
in its Idea of God, and not that the Idta its ſelf depends up- 
on thoſe perfect ions as the cauſes of it, as in the cleareſt 
Mathematical truths che manner of demonſt ration may be 
neceſſary to help the underſtanding to its clearer aſſent, 
though the things in themſelves be nndoubtedly true, For 
all minds are not equally capable of the ſame truth; ſome 
are of quicker ap>rehen/con cban others are; now, although 
to ſlower apprehenſions a more particular way of denen 
Bbb 3 ſtrating 
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Hratirg things be neceſſary, yet the truth in themſelves an 
equal; chough they have not equal evidence to ſeyeral Per. 
10Ns, 

3. It appears that this is no meer fictitious Idea from the' 
eniformity of it in all perſons who have freed themſelves frog 
the entanglements Of corporeal phantaſms. Thoſe we | 
extia rationis, we find by experience in our minds, that they 
are formed ad placitum; we may imagine them 8s many 
wayes as we pleaſe ; but we ſee it is quite otherwiſe in thi 
Idea of God; for in thoſe attributes or perfectiens which by 
the light of natzre we attribute to God, there is an mniferm 
conſent in all thole who bave deveſted their minds of corportal 
thantaſms in their conceptions of God, For while men haye 
agreed that the a ject of their Idea is a Being abſolutcly hr. 
fe&, there hath been no aifſent in the perfeclions which have 
been attributed to it; none have queſtioned but in finite 
Wiſdom, goodneſs and power, joyned with neceſſity of exiſtence, 
have been all implyed in this Id. So that it is ſcarce po- 
ſible to inſtance in any ore Idea, no not of thoſe things 
which are moſt e v⁰ν to our ſenſes, wherein there bath 
been ſo great an uniformity of mens conceptions, as in this Ja 
of God, And the moſt groſs corporeal Idea of the moſt ſen- 
ſible matter bath been more liable to heats and difparer 
among Philoſophers, than this Idea of a being Infinite and 
purely Spiritual. Which ſtrongly proves my preſent pre- 
poſetion, that this Jade of Cod is very conſonant tO natural 
light, for it is hardly conceivable that there ſhould be ſo ani. 
verſal a conſent of minds in this Idea, were it not a natural 
reſult from the free uſe of our reaſon and faculties. And 
that which adds ſurther weight to this argument, is, that al. 
though 7»fin;ty be ſo neceſſarily implied in this Idea of Ged, 
yet men do not attribute all kind of 7»finite things to God; 
for there being conceivable 7nfinite number, Infinite longi- 
tude, as well as Infinite power and knowledge, our minds rea- 
dily attribute the /atrey to God, and as readily abſtraf? the 
other from his nature, which is an argument this 7de is not 
Fititious, but argues reality in the thing corre ſpondent to our 
conception of it. So much may ſuffice to clear the firſt pro- 


poſition, viz, that the notion of a God i vtry ſmitable to the 
faculti 


ties of mens ſouls, and ts that light of natare which they 
pucred by 1% forming the conceptions of things, 


Thoſe who deny that there is a God, do aſſert other thing: b. 7. 
us far leſs evidence of reaſon, «nd muſt by their own ainciphs Prop. 2. 


4 [ome things which are apparently true. One would expect 
that ſuch per ſons who are apt to condemn the whole world 
of folly in believing the truth of Religion, and would fain 
de admired as men of a deeper reach, and greater wir and 
ſagacity than others, would, when they have exploded a Deity, 
at leaſt give us ſome more rational and conſiſtent account of 
things, than we can give that there is a God, But on the con- 
trary, we find the reaſens on which they reje& a D.ity ſo la- 
mentably weak,, and ſo eaſily retorred ppon themſelves, and 
the bypothe/es they ſubſtitute inſtead of a Deity ſo precarious, 
thſcure and uncertain, that we need no other argument to 
evince the reaſonableneſa of Religion, than from the manifeſt 
fully as well as impiety of thoſe who _ Which we 
(hail make evident by theſe two things. 1. That while they 
dn a Deity, they aſſert «they things en far leſs reaſon. 2. That 


by theſe principles on which they deny a Deity, they muſt deny * 


lone things Which are apparently true. 

I. That they aſſert ſome things on far leſs reaſon than we do 
that there is 4 God, For if there be not an infinitely powerful 
cad, who produced the world out of nothing, ic muſt ne- 
ueſſatily follow according to the different principles of the 
Ariſtotelian and Epicurean Atheiſts , that either the world 
was as it is from all Wy or elſe that it was at firſt made 
by the fort uitous concouffe of Atoms. Now | appeal to the 
raſon of any perſon who bath the free w/e of it, Whether 
ticher of theſe two Hypotheſes, urged with the ſam? or grea- 
ter difficulties; c. be not far more weakly proved, than the 
— of a D:ity is, or the production of the world. by 


1. They ran themſelves into the ſame difficalties which they 
would avoid in the belief of a Deity; and nothing can be a 
greater evidence of an intangled mind than this is: To deny 
athing becauſe of ſome diffica/ty in it, and inſtead/ob ir to 
aſſert another thong which is chargeable with the very ſame 


dficalty in a higher degree, Thus when they re ject a Deity, 
fi: becauſe 
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becauſe they cannot underſtand what 7»finity means; both 
thele Hyp:rheſes are liable to the ſame intricacy in 4 
hending the nature of ſomething Inf nite. For according tg 
the Eptcureans, there muſt be an Infinite ſpace, and what 
greater eaſe tothe mind is there in conceiving an Idea of that, 
than of an Ir finite Being, And if the world be eternal, there 
muſt have been paſt an Infinite ſucceſſion of ages, and is not 
the andert anding as eaſily loſt in this, as in an eternal Brin 
which created the world? For if the coxrſe of Generation 
in the world had no beginning at all, (which neceſſarily 
fol lous upon the eternity of the world) then an is finite nun- 
ber ol ſucct fſions are already paſt, and if paſt, then at an end, 
and ſo we tindan Infinite which bath had an end, which is 
a conſequence becoming one who avoids the belief of a Dei. 
ty, becauſe Infinity is an unconceivable thing, Beſides, if 
the number ot Generations hath been Iafinite, theſe two 
conſequences will unavoidably follow, which the reaſon of 
any one but an Atbeiſt would ſtartle at, that one Ii 


may be greater than another, and that the part is equal to 


the whole. For, let him fix where he pleaſe in the courſe of 
Generations, I demand, whether in the Great grand. fathers 
time the ſucceſſion of Generations was finite Or In finite; if 
finite, them it bad a beginning j and ſo the world not eternal; 
if ix finite, then I ask, Whether there were not à longer ſxc- 
ceſſion of Generations in the time of his Great grand: children, 
and ſo there muſt be a »«mbey greater than that which wy 
Is finite; for the former ſucce ſſon was Infinite, and this hath 
more Generations in it than that had; but if it be ſaid that 
they were equal, becauſe both Infinite, then the ſ»cceſſion of 
Generations to the Grand-fathey, being but a part of that 
which extends to bis grandchildren and poſterity, the partis 
equal to the whole, And is not now the notion of an Jaan 
Being enough to ſtumble an Atheiſta reaſon, when it can ſo 
nimbly /:ap over ſo apparent contradictions? I inſiſt not en 
this as an evident demonſtration to prove a Drity, which pob 
ſibly it may not amount to, becauſe it may only demonſtrate 
the impoſſibility of our wnderflandings comprehending the 
nature ot Infinity. But however it doth moſt evidently 
demonſtrate the fly and uurtaſenableneſi of the Atheiff who 
re 
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eject the Bering of God on the account of bis 7»finity, when 
his underſtanding is more loft in apprebending an infieite 
of Generations, which follows from his ſuppoſsrion 
ofthe eternity of the world. If then it be impoſſible, as it 
is, upon any principles whatſoever, to avoid the conception 
of ſomewhat i»fi»ice and eternal, either u utter or pace, or 
lom: Beeing, let any one appeal to his own reaſen, whether 
it be not more agreeas/e to that, to attribute theſe perfecti- 
un to ſuch a Beeing to whoſe Idea they neceſſarily belong , 
than to attribute chem to this world in whoſe conception they 
ite not at all implyed; but on the contrary, they do far more 
e our un derſtandings, than when we conceive them to be 
C If ſomewhat muſt have a continued duration, and 
de of an anbounded nature, how much more varie is 
it to conceive wiſdom, power, and goodneſs to be conjoyned 
with eternity and 5»finity, than to beſtow theſe attributes 
won an empty ſpare, or upon dull and unaRtive matter? 
Itcannot be reaſos then, but ſore more baſe and vu orthy 
principle which makes the Aibeiſt queſtion the Breing of 
Gd, becauſe bis perfection ire uncoaceiueable, when accord- 
ig to his own principles the molt pu Aung attributes of God 
recarn upon bim with more force and violence, and that in a 
more inexplicable manner. 
the Atbeiſt mult admit thoſe things himſelf which he 
rejets the Breing of God for, ſo be admits them upon far 
weker ground: than we do attribute them to God, If any 
thing may be made evident to mans natural reaſon concer a. 
ng ede exiſtence of a Beeing ſo infinite as God is, we doubt not 
at to make it *ppear that we have great aſſavaxce of the 
luis of God, but how far mult the Arbeit go, bow hrartily 
malt de begg before his Hypotheſss either of the fartaitous 
eaconrſe 0: Atoms, Or eternity of the wrid vill begraaced 
e hm. For if we (tay till he proves either of theſe by evi- 
dnt and dewonſtrative reaſons, the world Miy have an ed 
before he proves bis Atoms could give ic 4 b-ginning; and we 
may find it eternal, 4 parte. poſt, before he can prove it wit 
(9.4 parte ante. For the proof of a Deity, we appeal to his 
don ſacu/tier, reaſon and conſcience , we make uſe of argu- 
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mate betoce his eyes: we bring the aniverſal ſenſe ol m_ 
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kind along with us: But for his principles, we mnſt whol 
alter the preſent ſtage of the world, and crumble the whole 
Univerſe into little particles, we mult gri»4 the Sat 
powder, and by a new way of ixterrment turn the earth in 
anſt and aſhis, before we can ſo much as imagixe how the 
world could be framed. And when we have thus far beg} 
leave to imagine things to be what they never Wer,, we 
muſt then ſtand by in ſome finite ſpace to behold the 
frickings and dancings about or theſe little particle; 
matter, till by their frequent ranconnters and juſling on 
upon ano: her, they at laſt lin themſelves together, and nu 
ſo long in a rend, till they make whirl-pools enough for qu 
Moon, and Stars, and all the bodies of the-Univerſe u 


emerge out of. But what was it which at firſt fer theſe litth 


particles of matter in motion? Whence came ſo great vari 
in them to produce ſuch Wonderful diverfities in budies i 
there are in the world? How came theſe caſnal motions ty 
bit ſo luckily into ſuch admirable contrivances as are in the 
Uriverſe ? When once I fee a rbowſand blind men ron the 
print of a ſword in at i keythole Mithout on mifling ; "when 
I find them all fricking together in a ſpacious field, and ei 
actly meeting all at laſt in the very wiadle of it; when Tort: 
find, as Tlty ſpeaks, the Annals of Ennius fairly writtenin 
a heap of ſand, and as Keplers wife told him, a room! full of 
herbs moving up and down, fall dow into the exat order of 
ſallets, I may then think the ' Arowical Hypothe ſis probabit, 
and not before. But what evidence of. reaſon, or dimm 
ſtration have we that the great bodies of the world did mal 
from ſuch a motion of theſe ſmall particles? It is poſſibleto 
be ſo, ſaith Epica; What if we grant it poſſe ? Canin 
things in the world be, which it is poſſible might have bet 
otherwiſe ? Whar elſe thinks Epicuris of the Generations dl 
things now? they are ſach certainly as the wor/d now is ini 
yet he believes it was once otherwiſe : Muſt therefore 4 bite 
poſſibility of the contrary make us deny our reaſon, filene, 
#9n{cience ,contradift the univerſal ſenſe of mankind by tt 
cluding a Deity out of the world > But whence doth it ap- 
pear peſſible ? Did we ever find any thing of the ſame natwe 
with the world produced in ſuch a manner by ſuch a 6. 


cou 


4 


of Atoms ? Or is it becauſe we find in natural Beings, 
how much theſe particles of matter ſerve to ſolve the Phe: 
wen of nature? But doth it at all follow, becauſe now 
under Divine Providence which wiſely orders the world, and 
things in it, that theſe particles, with their ſeveral affe&ion; 
ind wotion, may give us a tolerable account of many appear - 
antes 35 to bodies, that therefore the Vniverſe had its origi- 
4 meerly by a concyetion of theſe without any Divine hand 
to oral and direct their motion? Bur of this more, when we 
come to the creation of the wor/d , our deſign now is only 
to compare the notion of a Deity, and of the Atheiſts Hypo- 
theft in. point of perſpicuity and evidence of reaſon: of ul ich 
et any one who hath reaſon judge. Thus wee ſee how the 
Atheiſt in denying a Deity, muſt aſſert ſomething elſe inſtead 
ofit, which is preſſed with the ſame, if not greater difficul- 
ties, and proved by far leſs reaſon, | 

The Atheiſt by the ſawe principles on which he denyes a God, 
wp deny ſome things which are apparently true. Which will 
de erident by our running over the moſt plauſible pretences 
which he inſiſts upon. 

1.Becauſe the Beeing of God cannot be demonſtrated. But how 
doth the Atheiſt mean it? Is it becanſe God cannot be demon- 
ſrated to ſenſe, that we cannot digito monſtrari & dicier hic 
ef, point at him wit h our fingers? It is a ſign there is little of 
naſon left, where ſexſe is made the only Umpire of all kinds 
of Beeings. Muſt all Intellectual Beeings be preſcribed out of 
the order of Nature, becauſe they cannot paſs the ſcrutiny 
of ſenſe? And by the ſame reaſon all colours ſhall be daſhed 
ont becauſe they cannot be heard; all noiſes filenced becaule 
they cannot be ſeen, for why may not one ſenſe be ſet to 
17 of all objects of ſenſe with far more reaſon, than ſenſe 
its ſelf de ſer as judge over intellectual Breings? But yet it is 
wiſely done of the Atheiſt to make ſenſe his judge; for if we 
once appeal to this, he knows our canſe is loſt; for as he ſaid 
ofa Phyſician, when one asked him, whether he had any 
txperience of him, no, ſaid he, Si periculum feciſſem, non 
viverem;, If I had tryed him, I had been dead ere naw ; 
ſo here, It God were to be tryed by the judgement of 
ſanſe, he muſt ceaſe to be = 3 for how can an infinite and 
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ſpiritual Iteing be diſcerned by the judgement of ſenſe, and 
if he be not an infirice and ſpiritual Beeing, be is tot Gd 
But it may be the Arhiiſte meaning is not ſo groſs, but he 
intends ſuch a demonſtration to reaſon, 4s that o and tw 
make four, or that the whale ts greater than the parts, with 
luch 2 demorſtration he would fit down contented. But will 
no leſs than this ſer ve him? What becomes then of the 
worlds being made by a fortui:ous cencourſe of Atoms ? Is this 
as evident, as that two and two make tour? And wil the 
Philiſophical Athesſt really beleve nothing in nature, but 
what is as evident to him in material Beeings,as that the whol 
ij greater than the parti? By any means let Atheiſts then 
wri:e Philoſophy, that at laſt tbe Clocks in London may ſtrike 
together, and the Philoſophers agree; ior ] ſuppole none of 
them queſtion that. But yet it is poſlibie the Aibeiſt may in 
a good humc ur abate ſomething of this, and mean by 4. 
mon ration ſuth a proof as takes away all difficulties. If be 
means as to the groxnd of aſſent, we wndertaky it ; if a5 to the 
object apprehinaed, we rej ct it as anreaſenable, bec auſe it u 
impoſſible a Bering infinite ſhou!d be comprehended by us; fot 
if it cou d, it were no longer i: finite. But let us try this 
princiyli by other things, and how evident is it, that on thi 
account ſome things muſt be deyed, which himſelf will co 
feſſe to be traeꝰ for inftance,that opprobrium Þ hiloſophorum, 
the divi ſibiliiy of quantity, or extended matter into finite and 
in finire paris; let him take which ſide he pleaſe, and ee 
wher| er by the force of the argument, on either fide, if be 
hold to this prixciple, he muſt not be forced to deny that there 
is any ſuch thing as matter in the World: and then we may 
well have an infinite empty ſpace, when by the force of this 
one PrincHyle, both God and matter are baniſhed quite out of 
the world. But if the Atheiſt will but come one ſtep lows, 
and by bis demonſtration intend nothing elſe but ſuch a/f 
ficient proof of it, as the nature of the thing is capable of, be 
will not only ſpeak moſt conſonantly to reaſon, but may be 
in ſome hopes of gaining ſat faction. For it is moſt evidem, 
that all things are not capable of the like way of proof, and 
that in ſome caſes the poſſibility of the contrary muſt de #0 
bindrance to an undoubtid afſent, What theſe proofs are, wil 


appetit 


appear af.erwards, I come to the next ground of the Arhbeiſts 
opinion, which is, | 
2. The weakneſſe of ſome arguments: brought to prove 4 
Deity. But le: us grant that ſome arguments will not do it, 
Doth it there ore follow that more can do it? What if ſome 
have proved the Sun to be the center of the world, and the 
notion of the earth, by very weak arguments, Will the At heiſt 
therefore queſt on it? What if Epic ur us had proved his 
fAtemical Hy pot h. ſis by ſome filly Sophiſms, Will the Aibeiſt 
therefore rather believe the creation of the Wld than it ? 
bat if the Arbe;ſt may make himſe!t ſport at ſome ſtories of 
ajparitions inſiſted on to prove a Deity, Doth it therefore 
fol'ow there is no God, becauſe ſome perſons have been ver- 
eredulow f What if ſome having more 2-a/than knowledge, 
may attribute ſuch things to Gods immediate hand, which 
y be produced by natural cauſes, Doth it thence follow thie 
od hath no band in governixg the world at all? What if 
fears, and hopes, and perſwaſions, may depend much on prin» 
eile of education, mult conſcience then be reſolved wholly 
into theſe ? What if ſome devour melancholiſt my embrace 
the iſſues of his own imagination for the impreſſions of the 
Divine Spirit, Doth it therefore follow, that Religion is no- 
thing but ſtreng th of fancy improved by principles of educa- 
tis ? What if ſome of the numerous proofs of a Deity were 
cat off, and only thoſe made »/e of, which are of greateſt 
force, Would the truth ſuffer at all by that? TI grant, ad- 
vantage is often taken againſt a thing more by one weak 
argument brought for it, than for it by the ſtrongeſt proof: 
but 1 lay, it is xnreaſonable it ſhould be ſo, and were men 
rational and ingen uous, it would not be ſo. Many times ar- 
gaments may be good in their order, but they are miſ- placed, 
lome may prove the thing rational, which may not prove it 
ae; ſome may ſhew the ab/#rdity of the adverſaries re- 
Qing the thing, which may be nor ſufficient to prove it; 
now when men »«mber, and not weigh their arguments, bur 
give them in the lamp to the main queſtion, without fisting 
them to their ſeveral places, they do more &/*ſervice to the 
nas of the battel by the diſorder of their forces, than they 
aan advantage it by the number of them. 


Ccc 3 3. Another: 
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3. Another great pretence the Atheiſt hath, is, thay 
Religion is only an invention of Politicians; which they aw 
peorle with as they pleaſe, ard therefore tell them ofa Gy 
and another world, as Mothers ſend young children to [chil 
to keep them in better order, that they may govern them with 
the greater eaſe. To this I anſwer, 1. Religion, I grant 
hath a great influence upon the wel governing the world, 
nay ſo great, that were the Atheiſts opinion true, and the 
world perſwaded of it, it were impcſlible the world could be 
well governed, For the Government of the world in civil 
ſocieties, depends not ſo much on force, as the ſacred bing 
ot duty and allegiance which hold a Nation that owns” Rll 
gion as true, in far ſurer obligations to endeavour the peacy 


und welfare of a Nation than ever violence can do. For in 


this caſe, only an opportanity is watched for to ſhake off that 
which they account a t upon their necks , whereas, when 


mens minds are poſſciſed with a ſenſe of duty and obligation 


to obedience out Of conſcience, the reins may be held with 
greater eaſe ; and yet the people be better managed by them, 
than by ſuch as only ga and inrage them. So that I grant 
true Religion to be the moſt ſerviceable principle for the 
governing of civil ſocieties ; but withall, 1 ſay, 2: Ir were 
imtoſſibie Religion ſhould be ſo much made «ſe of for the 
governing of people, were there not a real profenſity and iacli- 
nation to Religion imprinted o mind; of wen, For us, 
did not men love themſelves and their children, their fam 
and 5ntereſts, it were impoſſible to keep them in chedience to 
Laws; but doth it follow, becauſe Magiſtrates perſwade 
people to obedience, by ſuiting Laws to the general intereſt of 
men, that therefore the Magiſtrates firſt made them love 
themſelves and their own concerns? So it is in Religion, the 
Magiſtrate may make w/e of this propenſity to Religion in men 
for civil ends, but bis making »/e of it doth /»ppoſe it and 
not i»ffi/{ ii. For were Religion nothing elſe in the world 


but a deſign only of Politiciant, it would be impoſſible to 


keep that defgn from being diſcovered at one time or other; 
and when once it came to be know», it would harry the whole 
World into confuſion ; and the people would make no ſcraple 
of all oaths and obligations, but every one would ſeck to do 


others, 


«others what miſchief he could if he had opportunity, and obey 
a0 further then fear and force conſtrained him. Therefore 
no principle can be lo dangerous toaftate as Atheiſm , nor 
any thing more promote its peace than true Religion; and the 
more mew are perſwadid of the truth of Religion, they will 
be the better ſul jecls, and the more uſeful in civil ſocieties. 
As well then may an Atheiſt ſay, there is no ſuch thing as 

ood nature in the world becauſe that is apt to be ab»/ed, nor 
any ſuch thing as love, becauſe that may be cheated, as that 
Religion is nothing but a deſign, becauſe men may make it 
falk to their private ends, Thas we lee how the At beiſt by 
the force of thoſe principles on which be denyes a God, muſt be 
ſiretd to deny other things, which yer by his own confeſſion axe 
apparently trut. 
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So I come to the third Propoſition, which is, That we have 5. 10. 
a certain evidence that there is a God, 4s we can have conſider- Job. 3. 


ing bis nature, When we demand the proof of a thing, our 
firlt eye muſt be to the nature of the thing which we deſire 
may de proved; For things equally tre, are not capable of 
equal evidence nor ha ve like manners of probation. There is 
nodemonſtration in Enclide will ſerve to prove that there 
are ſuch places as the Iadie:: we cennot prove the earth is 
round by the judgement of ſenſe ; nor that the Soul is im- 
mortal by corporeal phantaſms. Every diſtin&t Hof Br 
u bath its peculiar wy of probation; and therefore it ought 
not to bear all wondred at, if the Supreme and infinite 
Being have his peculiar way of dennſtrating himſelf to the 
mind; of men. If then we have as evident proofs of the 
exiſtence of God, as we can have, conſidering the 7»fivity of 
lis nat ure, it is all which in regſon we cin deſire; and of - 
that kind of proofs we have theſe following; For, 1. If 
God bath f amped an univerſal tharatter of himſelf upon the 
minds of men. 2. If the things in the world are the manifeſt 
offefts of infinite wiſdom, goodneſs and power. 3. If there be 
ſuch things in the world which are nnaccountable without 4 
Deity; then we may with ſafety and aſſurance conclude; that 
there is a God. 

I. That God hath imprinted an univerſal character of him - 
ſelf en the minds of men ;. and that-may be kaown — 
things. . 
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things, 1. If it be ſach as bears the ſame importance amm 
all perſons, 2. If it be ſuch as cannot. be miſtaken for the cha. 

racter of any thing elſe. | 
1, I begin with the firſt, whereby I ſhall prove this che. 
rafter to be wniverſal, becauſe the whole world bath en 
ſentedin ir, This argument we may relye on with the greater 
ſecurity, becaule it was the only argument which retained the 
Deity in the ancient School of Epicuru; which, could he 
have thought of as eaſie way cf evading it, as he thought be 
had found out as to the Origine of the «niverſe, he was no 
ſuch great friend to the very name of a God, as to have 7 
tained it as an Anticipation or Prolepſis of humane natur 
And this argwmenr from the univerſal conſent of the world, 
w. s that which bore the greateſt ſway among the Philoſe 
Fhers, who went by nothing but dictates of nataral Igbt, 
which they could not ſo clearly diſcover in any things, un 
thoſe which all mankind did ananimoxſly conſent in. Two 
things I ſhall make out this by. 1. That no ſofficien «- 
count can be given of ſo univerſal 4 conſent, unleſs it be ſup+ 
poſed to be the woice of natare. 2. That the diſſent of any pr. 
nic ular perſons uu mt ſufficient to controul ſo univerſal a 

agreement, | 
I. That no ſufficient account of it can be given, but only by 
aſſerting.it to be a diftare of nature. In lo ſtrange a diſſ u 
there bath been in the world concerning moſt of thoſe ching 
which relate to wankind in common, as the models of 
government, the Laws they are ruled by, che particular rite 
and caſtoms of worſhip ,, we bave the greateſt reaſon to judge 
that thoſe commen principles which were the foundations on 
which all theſe feveral different cuſtoms were built, were not 
the effect of any poſitive Laws, nor the meer force of prince 
ples of education, but ſomething which had a deeper root and 
feundation in the principles Of nature its ſelf, A common and 
wniverſal effect muſt flow from ſore common and aniverſal 
cauſe. So ine Stoick argues in Tul, If there were no God, 
nos tam ſtabils opinis permaneret , nec confirwaretar diam. 
nit ati temporis, nec und cus ſeculi etatibuſque hominum in. 
veterare potuiſſet. It is ſtrange to think that wanksnd in ſo 
many ages of the world ſhould not grow wi/e enough torid 
its 
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ic ſelt of ſo troubleſome an opiaion as that was, of the Breing 
of God, had it not been true. 

We lee in all the alterations of the World, other vain opi- 
nons ha ve been detected, refuted and ſhaken off; if this had 
deen ſuch, how comes it to remain the ſame in ell Ages and 
Nations of the World? Opinionum commenta delet dies , 14 
tare judicia confirmat, It is a great diſcredit to Time to make 
it] ke 8River in that ſenſe, that it bears up only lighter things, 
when matters of greatelt weight are ſank to che bottom and 
paſt recovery; This may pals for a handiom alluſion, as to 
the op.nions and writings of particular perſons, but cannot 
be underſtood of ſuch things which are foanded on the uni- 
verſal conſent of the World; for thele common notions of hu- 
mane nature are ſo ſuited to the temper of the World , that 
they paſs down the ſtrong current of Time wi h che ſame 
facil.ty tbat a well- built ſhip, though of good burden, doth 
farrow the Ocean, So that if we muſt adhere to the Alegory, 
tis eaſily rep'yed, that it is not the weight of things which 
makes them f»k , but the — of their ſupeyficies 
to that of che water; ſo, we ſee a ſ.nall piece of wood wi'l 
fink, when a ſtately ſhip is born up; ſo, ſuch rhjngs which 
have not chat agreeableneſsin them to the dictates Ot Nature 
may ſoon be loſt, but ſuch as lye lo eves upon the ſuper ficies 
of the ſonl, will {til} float above the water, and never belolt 
in the (wifceſt current of Time, Thus we aſſert this wniver- 
ſal conſent of mankind, as to the exiſtence of a Deity, 
to be a thing ſo conſorant to our natural reaſon», that 
u lo g as there are men in the World, it will con- 
tinge, 

But now it is hardly conceivable, according to the Prin- 
ciple; ol Epic ur us, how mankind ſhould univerſally agree in 
ſome commons ſentim:nts ; much leſs how it ſhould have ſuch 
in anticipation as himſelf grants of the Beeing of God. For, 
if the /ow/ be nothing elſe bat ſome more adive and vige- 
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nu particles of matter (at Diogenes Laertius tells us, that Lib. 10. in 
lu opinion was, chat the ſoul was nothing elſe but a Syſteme v Epic: 

if drips Ne wr H 590 yuMo ru mwy of the moſ> ſmooth and — ay 
rasd atoms) if ſo, it is very bard apprebending how any — 


the 


lach things as anticipations — 1 tan be lodged in 
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the ſos? For, if our ſoul; be no hing etſe but ſome ſqul 
ſpharical corpuſcles wh ch move up and down the body, u 
the Epicurean Philoſophy ſuppoſeth, then all our knowledge 
and perception mult depend on motion, which motion mult be 
by the impreſſion of external objects; which Lucretin ic 
knowledgeth and contends for. 


Invenies primis 4 ſen ſibus tfſe creatam 
Notitiam vers. 


If then our knowledge of truth comes in by our ſenſes, and 
ſenſation doth wholly depend upon the impreſſion of outward 
objects, what becomes of all common notions and of the Prp 
lepſir of a Deity? unleſſe we ſuppoſe the knowledge of 
Deity came in by ſenſe, which Epicarus himſelf denyes when 
he attributes to the Deiry not corpus , but quaſs corpm, as 
Tllytells us, and therefore he is not a proper objett of ſenſe, 
So that it is 5mpofſible there ſhould be any ſuch thing as 484 
tural notion which may be the groand of univerſal conſent 
among men, according to the defFrine of Epicuru, And 
therefore it ſtands to all reaſon in the world, that if our 
ſenſes be the only competent 7 dyes of truth, men ſhould 
differ about nothing more then ſuch things which cannot be 
tryed by the judgement of ſenſe; Such as the notion of z 
Cod is; ( for where ſhould men be more uncertain in their 
judgements, then in ſuch things which they have no tulea 
all to go by in the judging of?) but we are ſo far from 

ing it ſo, that men are nothing ſo much agreed about the. 
jet of ſenſe, as they are about the exiſtence of a Deity, and 
therefore we ſee this univerſal cenſent of wanksnd concerning 
8 Sod, cant ot be ſalved by the principles of choſe who de- 
ny it; according to which no account at all can be 
given of any ſuch things as univerſal or common 15 
00s, 

Neither cin this univerſal conſent of mankind be exervated 
with any greater probability by thoſe Arheifs who aſſert 
the eternity of the world, and reſolve this conſent who!ly into 
meer tradition, ſuch as the Fobles of Ports were conveyed is 
from one to another. For I demand concerning this ryadition, 

Whether 


Whe:ber ever it bad any beginning or no? If it had no be- 
finning, it could be no tradition; for , that muſt tun up to 
ſome perſons from whom it fiiſt came; Again, if it had no 
beginning , it was neceſſary that it ſhould aſwayes be, on the 
fame accounts on which they make the World eternal. And, 
if it be neceſſary, it muſt be avtecedent to any free att of mans 
vill which tradition ſuppoſeth; and ſo ſome falſe opinian 
would be found to be as neceſſary as the Worlds being eter- 
al, (and by conſequence, the Worlds being eternal may be 
a neceſſary falſe opinion) bur, if any falſe opinion be once 
granted neceſſary, it then follows that our facaltzes are not 
tre, and that Vat ure is a neceſſary, cauſe of ſome notorixe 
ſalſty, which is che higheſt imptachment the Atheiſt could 
bave laid upon his only adored nature; which muſt then have 
done that, (which Ariſtotle was aſhamed to think ever Na. 
ture ſhould be guilty of) which is ſomething in vain ,, for, to 
what pur poſe ſhould man ha ve rational fac ulties, if he be un- 
der an unavoidable ate ſity of being deceived? If then it be 
granted that this tradition bad once a beginning, either it be- 
4 with hamane nature, ot humane nat ure did exiſt long be- 
be it: If it began with mankind, then man ind had a begin- 
ng, and ſo the world was not eternal; if mankind did exif8 
wk this tradition, I cthenenquire in what tine, and by 
what weans came this tradition fitſt to be embraced, if it doth 
not ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Deity? Can any age be men- 
tioned in Hiffory, wherein this tradition was not univerſally 
received? and which is moſt to our purpoſe, the further we 
back in hiſtory, the fuller the world was of Deities, if we 
lieve the Heathen biftories ,, but however, no age can be 
wfevcedin, wherein this traditios began firſt to be believed 
in the World; we can trace the Poetick Fables to their true 
wiginal, by the reſt: monie of thoſe who believed them,; we 
know the particular Aut bors of them, and what goxrſe they 
took in di vniging of them; we find great diverfities among 
themſelves in che weaning of them, and many Nations that 
derer beard of them. But all things are quite otherwiſe in 
this tradition; we have none to fix on as the firf Authors of 
it; if the world were eternal, and the belief of a Deity ſa- 
, we cannot underſtand by what artifice a fabulous 
Ddd2 tradi· 
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tradition could come to be fo univerſally received in the 
World, that no Natioiref old could be inſtanced in by the 
ing ni ſiti ve Phileſophers, but however rude and barbarowit 
was, yet it owned a Deiry, How could ſuch a traaition be 
ſpread ſo far, but either by force or fraud? it could not be 
by force,becauſe embraced by an unsnimcus conſent where no 
force at all bath been uſed, and bath been ſo rooted in the 
very nat ures of thoſe people who have been molt tender of 
cheir liberties, that they have reſe»ted no indignity ſo highly, 
as any affronts they conceived to be offered to their gay, 
Nay, and where any perſons would ſeem to quit the belief of 
a Deity, we find what force and violence they have uſed tg 
their own reaſon and conſcience to bring themſelves to Athe- 
iſme, which they could not ſubdue their minds to any leni 
then the will could command the under ſtanding, which when 
it gained but a litt le /ibeyty to examine it ſelf, or view the 
world, or was alarwmed with thunder, earth quakes, ot vi- 
lent ſickneſs, did bring back again the ſenſe of a Deity with 
greater force and powey then they had endeavoured to ſhake 
it off with, Now, had this tradition come by force into the 
World, there would have been a lecret exaltation of mind 
to be freed from it, as we ſee Nature rejoyceth to ſhaky 
off every thing which is violent, and to ſerrle every thing 
according to its due order. It is only fraud then which can be 
with any reaſon imagined in this caſe z and, how unte- 
ſonable it is ro imagine it bere, will appear to any one who 
doth confider how extreamly jealous the world is of being 
impoſed upon by the ſubtiliy of ſuch who are thought to be 
the greateſt Polititians. For, the very opinion of their ſu 
rs/ty makes men apt to ſuſpect a deſign in every thing they 
Fesk or do, ſo that nothing doth more generally hinder the 
entert«ining of any notion ſo much among var prople, u 
that it comes {rom a perſon reputed very pelitick. So, that the 
moſt politick way of gaining upon the apprehen ſions of the 
vulgar, is by taking upon one the greateſt appearance of fm- 
plicity and integrity; and, this now could not be doneby 
ſuch Politicsans which we now ſpeak of, but by accommodi- 
ting themſelves to ſuch thing in the people which were ſo an- 
ſenant to their natures , that they could ſuſpect no deſign - 


all-in the matters propounded to- them, And thus I affere 
ic to have been in the pre ent caſe, in ail thoſe Politicłk Go- 
pvernowrs who at firſt brought the world into both civil and 
Rthigious Societies , after they were grown rade and barba- 
rw; for, as it had been impoſſible to have brought them into 
Civil Societies, unleſſe there had been ſuppoſed an inclmarion 
to Society in them, ſo it had been equally ; 
brought chem to embrace any partecũlar way of Religion, 
unleſſe there had been a narural propenſty ro Religion im- 
planted in them, and founded in the genersl belitf of the 
exiſtence of a Deity. And therefore, we never find any of 
the ancient foundirt of Common wealths go about to perſwade 
the people, that there was a Cod, bur this they ſuppoſed and 
made cheir advantage of it, the better to draw the people on 
to enb:ace that way of worſaip which they delivered to 
them, as moſt ſuitable to their own deſign, And this is plain- 
ly evident in the vaſt difference of deſigns and intereſt; which 
were carried on in the Heathen world upon this general ap- 
pechenſion of a Deiry, How came the wor/d to be ſo eaſily 
abuſed into Religions of all apes and faſhions, had not there 
been a natural inclination in mens ſouli to Religion , and an 
Indelible Idea of a Deity on the minds of men? Were then 
this propenſity groundleſs, and this Tara fititions, it were the 
greateſt ſlarr imaginable which could be caſt upon Nature, 
that when che inſt inc / of irrational agents argue ſomething 
ral in them; only man, the molt noble Breing of the viſible 
werld, mult be fatally carryed to the belief of that which 
never was. Which yet hath ſo great a force and awe upon 
me, that nothing creates ſo great anxieties in his life as this 
do:h, nothing layes him more open to the deſigns of any who 
have an intent to abuſe him. But yet further, theſe Polit iti. 
r bo firſt abuted the world in telling them there was a 
Ged, did they themſelves believe there was a God or no? If 
they did, then they had no ſuch end as abuſing the world into 
lach a belief. If they did not, upon what account, did they 
believe there was none, when the people were ſo ready to be. 
lieve there was one? Was that as certain à tradition before 
that there was no God, as aſterwards they made it to be that 
there was? I /o, chen all ok people whom they perſwaded 
3 to 
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to believe there was a God, did before, all believe there wa 
wore, and how can it poſſibly enter into the yeaſon of 
man to think, that people who had been brought up in the 
belief that chere was no Cod at all, nor any fate alter this 
life, ſhould all unanimouſly it the principles of education 
which tended ſo much to their eaſe & pleaſure here, to helm 
there was a God and anotber life, and thereby to fill them. 
ſelves full of fears and diſquietmenti : meerly becauſe their 
Rxlers told them lo? Again, If theſe Rulers themſelves were 
ſo wiſe as not to believe a Deity , can we imagine there eyer 
was ſuch an age of the world wherein it fell out ſo happily, 
that only the Rulers were wiſe, and all the ſabjefts fools? But 
it may be, it will be ſaid, that all Whe were wiſe themſelves 
did not believe a D:ity, but yet conſented to the practice of Re 
ligion, becauſe it was ſo & ef ul for the Government of mankind, 
but, can it be thought that all theſe wiſe me» which we mult 
ſuppoſe of ſeveral raxks and degrees, ( for Phileſorhen 
are not alwayes States-men , nor States. mes Philoſopher;) 
ſhould ſo readily concurr in ſuch a thing which tended molt 
to the Intereſt of the Prince, and to the abuſe of the world! 
Would none of them be ready to aſſert the trath, though it 
were but to make a party of their own, and diſcover to the 
people, that it was only che ambition and de ſign of their 6. 
vernours which ſought to bring the people to fla very by the 
belief of ſuch things which were contrary to the traditin 
of their fore-farbers, and would make their lives , if they 
believed chem, continually troableſome and unquiet ? Or, ii 
we could ſuppoſe tbi»gs ſhould hit thus in one Nation, whit 
is this to the whole World which the Atheiſt here ſuppoſeth 


eternal > What, did all the Rwlers of the world exact 


agree 
in one moment of time, or at leaſt in one age thus to 44 
the World? Did the deſegns of Governors and the credulit 
of all people fall out to be ſo ſaitabie together? But on the 
contrary, we do not find that Governowys can have the jadge 
ments of people ſo at their command, that they can make 
them to believe what they pleaſe, if it were ſo, we may well 
ſay with the Athei ſtical Pope, Hin quam minime rium 
wasdas; What a twine-threed will rule the world ! But, gt ant- 
ing theſe things, (which any but an Atheiſt will ſay are is- 


poſſibl) 
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wich is generally led more by the opinion of their fore 
fathers then by r8«/0u, ſhould ſo cancel! chat former tradition 
that there was no God, that no remain ſoor ſteps of it can 
be traced n any hiſtory of thoſe times? Or 2.0 che Governors 
all conſent to aboliſh all records of it ? Pablick and written 
grant they migbt, bu: nor thoſe out of mens minds and me- 
wories ; Which would have been forthe eaſe of the minds of 
their poſterity conveyed in ſome ſecret Cabala irom Fathers 
to their Children. It may be it will be ſaid, So it was, but 
mendurſt not profeſs it for fear of the Laws, but, it is not 
evident that the Zaws of all che ancient Common: wealths 
were ſo ſevere igunſt A4:bes/m, and withall, how came ſome 
of the wiſeſt and molt Philoſophical men of Greece and Rome 
to embrace the exiftence of a Deity as a thing fat more conſo- 
unt to reaſon then the coxtrary opin on, and eſtabliſhed 
their be/zef on ſuch evidences from nature i'sſe'f, that none 
\oftheir Antagoniſts were able to anſwer them? It was not 
certainly the tear of Laws which made men rational and is- 
quifitive into the natures and cauſes of things, and yet thoſe 
who were ſuch amidſt the great Idolatries of the Heathen,and 
being deſtit ute of divine Revelation, yet freely and — 4 - 
ſinted to the exiſtence of a Deity, Had it been only fraud and 
in peſt ure which brought men to believe a God, whence eame 
it to paſs that this fraud was not diſcovered by thele Philoſo- 
there, who were far better able by their gearneſi to thoſe eld- 
eſt rimes, and much converſe abroad in other Nations ( for 
lome travelled into gt, (haldea, Perſia, India, meerly 
to gain knowledge ) to have found out ſuch an Impeſture, had 
it been ſuch, than any of our modern Artheiftls * Whence 
come #heſe now in this almoſt decrepite age of the world to be 
the firſt ſmellers out of ſo great a defign By what means, 
what tok -n: and evidence came ſuch an Impeſt ure to their 
wowledge? Becauſe, for ſooth, the world is ſtill apt to be abuſed 
hjapretence of Religion; bur, be that doth not ſee how filly 
and ridiculous a Sophi/m that is, either by his own reaſon, or 
dy wha hath gone before, hath wit and roaſon little enough 
to be an Atheiſt. Some therefore who would ſeem a little 


wſer then the valgar ſort of Atheiſts, ( for it ſeems there 
is 


le) yet whence ſhould it come to peſs that the world — 
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is a — among them too, I wiſh it be more for their 
1 


weanne/s then multitude) are fo far convinced of the wv + 
reaſonableneſs of judging that the belief of a Deiry came in by 
fraud, that finding it ſo general and aniverſal, they attribute 
it to as general and wniver/al a cauſe which is the Influence of 
the Stars. So true ſtill is that of the Poet, Calum ipſam ye. 
timus ftultitia;, for, by what imaginable influence come the 
ſtars to plant opinions in mens minds fo deeply and univer- 
ſally ? But yet further, Is this opinion which is thus cau ed by 
the Stars, true or falſe? if the opinion be true, we have what 
we deſire; if falſe, what malignant Influence is this of the 
Stars ſo powerfully to fway men to the belief of a falſty? 
How far are the Ftzr; then from doing good to mankind, 
when they are ſo influential to deceive the World; but then, 
by what peculiar 7: fluenct come ſome men to be treed from 
this general Im poſt are ? If the canſe be lo univerſal, the 
effect muſt be uni ber ſal too. But, if only the Nativity and 
continuance of ſome particular Religions may be calculated 
by the Stars, (as (ardan and Vaninus Atheiſtically /appoſe ) 
whence then comes the general prepenſity and inclination to 
Religion in all Ages and Nations of the World d If it be 
then cauſed by the Heavens in general, it muſt be produced 
neceſſarily and univerſally, and ſo to be an Atheiſt, were in 
poſſible ;, if it be cauſed by the influence of ſome particular 
Stars, then when that Influence ceaſeth, the worid would uni 
ver ſally rclapſe into Atheiſm. So, that there is no poſlible way 
of avoiding this ani verſal conſent Of mankind, as an argument 
that there is a God, when all the pretences of che Atheiſt again 
it arc ſo weak. ridiculous, and impertinent. 

The only thing then left for him, is, to deny the truth of 
the thing, viz. that rbere is ſuch an wniverſal conſent ; becauſe 
ſome perſons have been found in the world who have not. agreed 
with the reſt of mankind in thu opinion, To this I aniwer, 
(which was the ſecond particular for clearing this Atpu- 
men:) that the difſent of theſe perſons is not ſufficient tome 
nifeſt the conſent not to be univerſal, and to ariſe from a diftatt 
of Nat ure. For | demand of the greateſt Atheiſt, Whether it 
be ſufficient to ſay, that it is not natural for men to have 
two legs, becauſe ſome have been born with one ; or, that it is 

not 


7 
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not natural for men to deſire life, (which the Atbeiſ loves 
ſo dearly) becauſe there have been Io maxy who have taken 
away their own lives? It it be ſaid that theſe are Monſters 
and eA xomalies in nature, and thereſore not to be reckoned 
inthe reg ular account of things, the lame I may with as great 
reaſon lay of Atbeiſts, that they are to be difpunged ont of the 
Cenſus of [mch who att upon free principles of reaſon , becauſe 
there may be lome peculiar reaſons given ot their, iſſent from 
the reſt of mankind in the denn of 8 Deity, We lee by the 
old Philoſophers how far the affectarion of Novelty, and 
bition of being cryed up for no vulgar wits, may carry wen to 
deny ſuch things which are molt common and obwiews in the 
world, Is chere any thi:g more plain and evident to reaſon, 
then that it implyes a contradiction for the ſame thing to be 
and not to be at the ſame time? and yet if we believe Ariftotle, 
who largely diſputes againſt them, & & ms; 3 ai 73 
wigs e207 8 9 I) g wi 3D, There were ſome who af- 
firmed that a thing might be and not be at the ſame time. What 
jo evident in nature as motion, yet the Philoſopher is well 
known who diſputed againſt it, and thought himſelf ſabtile 
in doing ſo too? What are men more aſſured of, then that 
they live, and yet (if it be not too dig matical, even in that 
to believe the Scepricks) it was a thing none could be afjured 
of? Whit are our lenſes more aſſured of then that the ſnow 
is white, yet all the Philoſophers were not of that opinion? 
Is this then ſufficient reaſon on which to deny an n,] 
conſent, be cauſe ſome Philoſophers oppoſed ir, when it is moſt 
undoubtedly true which Tay ſharply ſpeaks of the antient 
Philoſophers, Nikhil — 


Philoſopher to vouch it ! But in this caſe thoſe Philoſophers 
who queſtioned the exiſtence of a Deity, though they were 
not for number to be compared with choſe who aſſerted it, 
pe were not ſo inexcuſable therein, as our modern Atheiſts , 
cauſe they then knew no other way of Religion, but that 
which was joyned with horrible ſuper ſtition and ridiculous 
rites of worſhip ;, they were fraugers to any thing of divine 
revelation, Or to any real miracles wrought to — it, and 
to ſuch a way of ſerving God _ is moſt agreeable 
cc t 
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wrdum quod non dixtrit aliquis be Nat. 
Philo epbor um; there was no ab[wraity ſo great, but it found a Die.. 3. 
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the Divine nat ure, moſt ſnicable to our reaſon, moſt effeftudl 
for advancing true goodneſs in the world, And although thi 
mod? excelent Religion, viz, the Chriſtian, be ſubject to na- 
ny ſcandals by reaſon of the corruptions which have been 
m:xed with it by thoſe who have prefiſſed it, yet the Religim 
its ſelf is cleay and wntainted, being with great integricy pre. 
ſervedin the ſacred recorder of it. So that now Atheiſm hath 
far leſs to plead for its ſelf, then it had in the miaft of the 
ignorance and ſuperſtition of the Heathen Idolatriet. But, if 
we ſhould grant the Atbeiſt more, then he can prove, that 


- the »wmber of ſuch who denyed a Deity hath been great in all 


ages of the world; is it probable they ſhould ſpeak the nf, 
ol nat art, whoſe opinion if it were embraced, would 4ſt 
all zyes and obligations whatſoever, would let the world ſooſe 
to the higheſt /icentiouſne/s without check or controul, ind 
would in time overtars all civil Societies? For, as Twly hath 
— wacky Take away the being and providence of C 


Obe Le. ent of the world, and there follows nothing but perturbatin 
lion, lb. a. and confuſion in it; not only all ſanttity, piety and devotion 


deftroyed, but all faith, vertus, and humane Societies tor; 
which are impoſſible to be upheld without Religion, as not 
only he, but Plate, Ariſtotle, and Plutarch have fully demor- 
ſtrated. Shall ſueh perſons then who hold an oi ſo cov 
trary to all other diftates of nature, rather ſpeak the ſenſeof 
nature then they who have aſſerted the Btlief Of a Deity, 
which tends ſo much to advance nature, to regulate the 
world, and to reform the lives of wen? Certa nly, if it were 
not a diftate of nature that there was a God, it is impoſſible 
to conceive the world ſhould be ſo conſtant in the belief of 
Lim; when the rhoxghrs of him breed ſo many anxieties in 
mens winds, and withall ſince God is neither obvious to ſenſe, 
nor his nat ure compre heußble by humane reaſon; Whichist 
ſtronger evidence it is a character of himſelf which God bath 
imprinted on the winds of men, which makes them ſouns 
nimouſly agree that he , when they can neither ze him, nor 
yet ſully comprehend bim. For any whole Nation, which have 
conſented in the den yal ofa Drity, we have no evidence at il; 
ſome ſuſpicions it is true there were at firſt concerning ſome 
very barharom people in America , but it is fince _ 
tho 
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though they are grolly miſtaken as to the narwre of God, yet 

they wor /aip ſomething in ſtead of him, ſuch as the To 

lers, Cariber, Patagons, Tapuia and others, of the laſt 452 4 44 
of which Veſſius from one Chriſtophoru Areiſſe wiki a Polo- 2 De 
gian Gentleman who was among them, bath given a large 1405. 3. 
account of their Reli gion, and the manner of their worſtip - 

ping ol their gods, both good and bad. And that which among 

thele Indians much confirms our preſent argument, is, that 

only thoſe who have been the moſt barbarom and ſavage Na- 

tows, have been [wetted of irreligion, but the more civilized 

they bave been, the more evident their ſenſe of Religion, 

The Prruviant worſhip one chief God, whom they call V. Acoſſam 
Nracoc ha, and Pachacamak , which is as much as the Creator (b. J. c. 3. 
of heaves and earth. And of the Religion of the Mexicans, —— 
Lip and others ſpeak, So that the nearer any bave Feltic. r 
approached to civiliry and knowledge, the more ready they 

have been to ew» 8 Deity, and none have had ſo little ſenſe of 

it, as they who are almoſt degenerated to Braces ;, and whe- 

ther of theſe two now comes nearer to reaſon, let any one who 

hath it judge. 

Another great evidence that God bath imprinted a character g. 14. 
or Idea of himſelf on the minds of men is, becanſe ſuch things 2. 
we contained in this Idea ef God which do neceſſarily imply 
bis exiſtence, The main force of this argument lyes in this, 

That which we do clearly and diſtinctly perceive to belong to the 
nature and eſſence of a thing, may be with truth affirmed of 
the thing ; not that it may be affirmed with truth to belong 
tothe nature of the thing, for that were an empty T amology, 
but it may be affirmed with trat h of the thing ita ſelf : as it [ 
dearly perceive upon exact enquiry, that to be an ani doth 
belong to the nature of man, I may with truth affirm that 
man ua living creature ; if I find it demonſtrably true that a 
Triangle hath three angles equal torwo right ones, then | may 
truly affirm it of any Triangle; but now we aſſume, that 
upon the moſt exatt ſearch and enquiry, I clearly perceive that 
weceſſary exiſtence doth immutably belong to the nature of Cod; 
therefore, I may with as much truth affirm that Godexiſts, 
u that man i a living creature,or a Triangle hath three angles 
tquel to two right ones, But becauſe many are ſo apt to 

Eee 2 ; ſuſpect 
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ſaſp:ct ſome kind of Sophiſm in this argument, when it i 
wanaged from the Idea in mens minas, becauſe that ſcemstg 
imply only an objective reality in the mind, and that nothj 
can be thence inferred as to the exiſtence of the thing whole 
Idea it is, I therefore ſhall endeavour ro minifeſt more clears 
ly the force of this argument, by proving ſeveralſy the ſap. 
poſitions which it ſtands upon, which are theſe three, 1. Tha 
clear and diſtin perception of the mind is tbe greateſt evidence 
we can have of the truth of any thivg. 2. That we have thi 
clear perception that nece ſary exiſtence doth belong to the nature 
of God. rt rs if neceſſary exiſtence doth belong to Gods nas 
ture, it unavoidably follows that he doth exift. Nothing can be 
deſired more plain or full to dewonfrate the force of this ar- 
gument, then by proving every one of theſe, 

I, That the greateſt evidence we can have of the truth of « 
thing, i, u clear and diſtintt perception of it in our mind, 
For otherwiſe the rational faculties of mans ſoul would be 
wholly #/eleſs, 2s being not fitted tor any end at all, if upon 
right »/e of them, wen were (till, /yable to be de. 
grant the imperfection of our minds in this preſent fate is 
very great, which makes us ſo obnoxiom tO errony and wiſ- 
tale; but then that imperfection lies in the proneneſſe in mans 
mind to be led by intereſt and prejudice in the judgement of 
things; but in ſuch things as are purely ſpeculative and rat 
onal, if the wind cannot be certain it is not deceived in them, 
it can have no certainty at. all of any Mathematical demor 
trations. Now we find in our own minds a clear and convis 
cing evidence in ſome things, as ſoon as they are propounded 
to our wnderſtandings,as that a thing cannot be and not be atthe 
ſame time j that, a non entity can have no proper attributt; 
that, while I reaſon and diſcourſe, I am; theſe are ſo cli, 
that no man doth ſuſpect bimſelf deceivedat all in them, 
Beſides, if we had no grownd of certainty at all in our judging 
things, to what purpoſe is there an Idea Of true and falſe 
our minds, if it be impoſſible ro know the one from the other! 
But I ſay nor, that in all perceptions of the mind we have cer- 
tain evidence of truth, but only in ſuch as are clear and & 

| fin, that is, when upon the greateſt conſideration of the 
nature Of a thing, there appears no ground or reaſon itil 
{0 
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to chat concerning ir, and this mult ſuppoſe the minds ab- 

aftion wholly from the ſenſes; for we | hinly find that 
while we e we may judge our ſelves very cer- 
win und yet be decei ved, as thoſe who have an Jﬀeriſm in 
their eyes, may judge with much confidence that they ſee 
things as clearly and diſtinctiy as any other doth, Beſides, 
there ate many chings taken for granted by mex, which have 
n0'evidewce Of reaſon at all in them; Now if men will judge 
ofthe truth of things by ſuchi principles, no wonder if they be 
detived. But when we ſpeak of clear and diſtinct perception, 
we ſuppoſe the wind to proceed upon evident principles of 
waſon, or to have ſueh notions of things, which as far as we 
an perceive by the light of reaſon, do agree with the natwres 
of the things we apprehend, if in ſuch things then there be 
no ground cerrainty, it is as much as to ſay our Faculties 
are to mo pur poſe; which highly reflects either upon God or 
wire. It is a noble geſtion, as any is in Philoſophy, What is 
the certain terme Of the truth of things, or wtat ground 
of certainty the mind hath to proceed upon, in its judgement 
of the trat h of ſuch object as are repreſented toir > Nothing 
an render the Philoſophy of Epicurus more juſtly ſuſpetea 
toany rational and inquiſitive mind, then his waking the 
ſinſer the only certain conveyers of the truth of things to the 
wind, The ſenſes I grant do not in themſelves deceive any, 
bat if I wake the impre ſſtons of ſenſe to be the only rule for 
the mind to judge by ot che truth ot things, I make way for 
the greateſt impoſt ures, and the moſt erring judgements, For 
lay mind affirms every thing to be in its proper nature ac- 
cording to that Idea which the imagination bath received 
irom the impre ſſons upon the Organs of ſenſe, it will be im. 
Mfible for me ever to underſtand the right natures of chings, 
becauſe the nat ures of things may remain the ſame, when all 
thoſe thing in them which affect the Organs of ſenſe may be 
tlered ; and becauſe the various motion and confignration of 
the particles Of matter may make ſuch an 5wpreſſion upon the 
ſeſes, which y cauſe an Idea in us of that in the things 
themſelves, which yet may be only in the maurer of ſenſati- 


u, As ſome Philoſophers ſuppoſe it to be in beat and cold. 
Now if the wind judgeth of the —1 of things according 
Bn ec 3 to 
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to thoſe 7dea's which come from the 5wpreſions made 
the Organs of ſenS#, bow is it poſſible it ſhould ever com 
to a right judgement of the natures of things? So that in 
reference even to the groſſeſt material beings, it muſt be ih 


Perception only of the mind which can truly inform us of they 
proper nature and efſence. Beſides there are many Ideas 


things in the mind of man which are capable to have proper 
demonſtrated of them, which never owed their original tg 
our ſenſes, and were never imported to the mind at the XH 
of the ſenſes. Such are moſt Mathematical figures which 
have their peculiar properties and demonſtrations; ſuch areyl 
the mutual reſpects of things to each other, which may be u 
certain and evident to the mind as its ſelf is; now it is plain 
by chis, that all certainty of knowledge is not conveyed 

the ſenſes; but our trueſt way of certain and an the 
nature Of any thing, is by the clear and diſtinct perception of 
the mind, which is founded on the Truth of our facaltiy, 


and that however we may be deceived when we do not mike 


a right «ſe of our reaſon, becauſe of the 5wperfection of ou 
preſent ſtate; yet if we ſay our mind may be deceived when 
things are evident and clear to them upon plain principlerol 
reaſon, it is highly to reflect apon that God who gave men 
tional faculties, and made them capable of diſcerning Tra 
from falſbood. 

2. That we have clear and diſtin perception that neceſſiy 
ef exiſtence doth belong to the nature of God, For which we 


are to conſider the vaſt difference which there is in our a 


of the nature of God, and of the naturt of any other bring, 
In all other beings, I grant we may abſtraF? eſſence and 1 
ence from each other; now if I can mske it appear, that there 
is evident reaſon, ex parte rei, why I cannot do it in the a 
of God, then it will be more plain that »eceſſiry of exif 
doth »»»wxrably belong to bis nature. It is manifeſt to on: 
reaſon, that in all other beings which we apprehend thew 
txyex of, nothing elſe can be implyed in the natures of then 
beyond bare poſſibility of exiſtence , no, although the ib 
which do apprehend, do realy exiſt, becauſe in formingun 
Ilia of a thing, we abſtract from every thing which is n 
wplyed in the very patare of the rhing ; now exiſtence be 


inf 


ay 
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ing only contingent and poſſible, as tO any other being, it can- 
bot be any ing redient Ot its Idea, becauſe it doth not be- 
ſong to its eſſence; for we may fully ap;rehend the watare of 
the thing, w.thout attributing exiſtence to it. But cow in 
our conception Of a Being abſolutely perfect, bare poſſibility or 
contingency of exiſtence ipeaks a direct repagaancy to the Idea 
of lim; tor how can we conceive that Being abſolutely per- 
ſeck, which may want that which gives life to all other per- 
feftions, whi. b is exiſtence? The only ſcruple, which mens 
m nds are ſubjett to in apprebend:ng the force of this argu- 
ment lies in this, Whether this neceſſary gxiſteace doth really: 
belong te the nat ure of that being whoſe Jaea it is, or elſe it be 
Mode of our conception in upprehending God? For clear- 
ing of this, we muſt conſider by what certain rules we can 
know when the compoſition of things together in the wnder- 
Sanding, doth depend upon the Ster operaticn of the mind, 
ind when they do be/ong to the things themſelves and their 
immutable nature, For which we have no rule ſo certain and 
ident as this is, that in choſe thing which depend meer ly 
on the a of the mind joyning together, the underſt auding 
cannot only a ſtract one thing from another, but may really 
dvide them in its conceptions from each other : bur in ſuch 
things which cannot be divided from each other, but the :(ſexce 
of the ting is quite altered, it is a certain evidence that choſe 
things were not conjoyned by the meer ad of the mind, but 
to immarably belong to the natures of the things themſelves. 
As for inſtance, when 1 conceive a Triangle inſcribed in a 
ſquare, 4 man walking, a horſe with wings, it is evident I miy. 
mdr tand the natwres of all theſe rihngs without theſe affe- 
fon; of them, becauſe I can fully apprehend the nature ofa 
Triangle without imagining a ſquare,a man without walking, 

i berſe without wings; and thence it neceſſarily ſollows, that 
the joyning of theſe things together was meerly an aft of the 
nd; but now I cannot conceive 4 Triangle not to have 
three angles equal to two right ones, nor a man that hath: not 
mienality belonging to him; for if I divide theſe attributes 

them, I deftroy their natures; and therefore the joyning 

of theſe together is not any meer 4d of the mind, but thele 


tte ſuch thing: as are 5mplyed in the very motion of them, 
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and therefore immutably belongs to them. So now, ben! 
conce ve the notion ofa body, I can imagine all terfedia 
belong ing to it, without conceiving it neceſſarily to exiſt; for 
it may be 2 body ſtill, though it bath not its being from iu 
ſelf; but when | conceive a Being abſolmtely perfect, it is n 
poſſible to imagine it ſhould have its being from any other, and 
if ie be from its ſelf, ir muſt of »eceſſity exift. For rhongh 
the mind ſtill be apr to doubt, whether exifence in this 74. 
be only a mode of cogitation ; yet that doubt may be eaſily 
remcy:d, if the mind doch but attend to this, that at ea 
poſſibility of exiſtence doth. belong to all thoſe Beings which 
we ha ve a clear Idis of in our mindz ; and the reaſon why we 
attribute bare peſſi5lity o them, is becauſe we apprehend 
Tome reaſon m our minds wh ch keeps us from attribmin 
nece ſſety of exiſtence to them, as that it is not ine in us 
nature, or that it doth dee, on ſome other being, or that it 
wants ix finite power, &c. Now all the ſe reaſens which make 
us attribute bare p: ſibility of exiſtence to any being, are t ken 
away when we concilve a being abſolutely perfect; for then 
exiſtence is in-plyed among the number of perfections, and 
this bing is dependent upon all others, and infinitely pow 
ful; ſo that nothing can binder its exiſtence , and hereſote 
we mult conclude that weerſſiry of exiſtence do h immurady 
belong to the nature and notion of God, and is not any m 
only of our concef tion; becauſe if we rake away xeceſſtyof 
exiſtence from God, we loſe the notion of a Being ab/olutth 
perfect. a 

de third thing, that if neceſſary exiſtence belongs to th 
Vid. D's nature of God, he doth exiſt, not only follews as a neceſſuy 
Cartet Me« conclu ſion from the other two, as the premiſes, but isiny 
10% - Me- ſelf evident to ary ones reaſon; for it implyes no leſs then 
— 14 Contradithos for a being to exiſt neceſſarily, and yet it be que. 
Wit ſtionable,Whether he doth eæiſt or no? Thus much I ſuppoſe 
D. H. More may ſuffice here to explain and enforce this argument; ifary 
Antidote are yet unſatisfied, 1 refer them to thoſe judicious Anthers, 
againſt who have made it theic peculiar $#ſineſs to manage it, and 

_—_ vindicate it from a'l 6bj1Fions : Which falls in only here 

Append, evidence that God hath imprinced a character of himſelf on 
ch. 3,6. 7. the minds of men, ſeeing we have 10 clear and diſtinct an * 


I 
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Ch. 1. 7he Divine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted, 
of ſuch a Beeing, from whom, if we take away neceſſity of 
exiſtence, we deſtroy that notion which our minds have of an 
abſolarely perfeft Being. This is the firſt way whereby we can 
conceive an In finite Beeing may mike lumſelf known to Han- 
hind, by zmprinting an Indelible Character of himſelf upon 
the ſeul, which can be attributed to none beſides himſelf, 
without doing manifeſt violence to our own faculties, and 
ſelßictisg our ſelves deceived in things which are moli clear 
and e21d,nt to us, 


come tothe ſecond evidence which God bath given us of N. 


his own exiſtence, which is the mark and im pre ſſion which he 
bath left of an Infinite Wiſdom and ( ounſel in the appearances 
which art in Nature. There needs no great Critics/m to find 
out the true Author of all the works ot Nature; the works 
themſelves ſhe w the Author as plainly, as if his Effigies were 
drawn upon them. If the great curioſity and contrivance of 
any artificial Engine ſpeak the excellency of the Mechani- 
cal wit oi the framer of it; what ridiculous folly will it be 
to impure that rare mec hani ſm of the works of Nature to the 
blind and fort gitous motion of ſome particles of matter ? 
Suppoſe "altitude of letters caſually thrown together , 
ſhould fall ſo handſomly in order, that we might read in them 
the names Of Treja, ue, ue, Dido, Turn, Aſcanins, 
or the like ; is it poſſible tor any to imagine that ever they 
ſhould reach the grandeur, ſtile, matter and ace uracy of the 
whole books of the /Eneids? So grantisg, that now matter 
being ſet in mot ion by a divine power , may by its continual 
afitation, at laſt produce lome of the appearances of Nature ; 
yer, what is this to the whole Univerſe, or the admirable con- 
trivance of any one part in it? If theſe things had been the 
reſult of meer matter and motion, when once the particles of 
matt er had been ſo wired and ſettled together, as to produce 
any one Species of animals in the world, (which it is almoſt 
unconceivable they ſhould ) yet we cannot think that it 
there had been but ſymmetry of parts enough for it meerly 
to ſub ſiſt its ſelf, and propagate more, there could bave been 
any further attempt made by thoſe Atoms which had been 
once ſetled in a determinate figure, How came it then to 
Pals that there is not any one Fþecies of animal in the world, 
\ Fif dur 
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but what hath ſuch an order, /ymmetry and contrivance of 
parts which ſpeaks more then meer neceſſity of ſabſſtence, 
and therefore ſpeaks them to be the effefts ot a ſuprtam Gi 
vernour of the world, and not the products of meer matter? 
Is it poſſible that any, who is not betore · hand reſolyed tot 
clude a Deity , ſhould imagine that any particles of matte 
ſhould fall into the exact form, order, motion, and ſerviceable 
neſs to the world which the Heavenly bodyes ate in, without 
divine counſel and wiſdim diſpoſing of them? \T ally tells us 
of a Feech of Ariſtotle to this purpoſe ; If we could ſuppoſt 
per ons to have lived in ſome caverns of the earth, and to hav 
enjoyed every thing there, of pleaſare, and riches, or whatever 
it is which we think makes mens lives happy, ana had num 
been abroad upon the ſurface of the earth, but bad only bad ſome 
ebſcure report of an Infinite Power and Beeing; and that afttr- 
wards theſe perſons ſhould by an opening of the caverns wherein 
they were, come abroad inte theſe parts of the World, and ſhould 
ſuddenly beheld the Earth, Sea, and the Heavens, and obſerny 


. the vaſtneſs of the clouds and violence of Winds, aud behold th 


bigneſs, beauty, and influence of the Sus, and how the day d- 
pended upon his preſence, and uon his withdrawing ſhould view 
the face of the heavens again, (as it were the {{cond courſe of 
Nature)! the order, and ornament of the Stars, the varietiez 
the light of the Moon, their riſing and ſetting, and their fixed, 
and immoveable courſes , they could not held from beliewing 
there was a Deity, and that theſe were the effefts of hu power, 
So vaſtly diff. rent are the free and natural emanations Of our 
ſouls, ſtom that which we force and ftraty out of our ſelver, 
by as/forting 2nd wring ing thoſe free Principles of Reaſon 
which God hath given us. When a few lorry experiments and 
ſome arbitrarions Hyporheſes , muſt make us form other con- 
ceptions of things, then the 945-ſty, order, and beauty of them 
do natura ly /»ggeft to us: We lee, when once we can but aþ- 
ſtratt our mines from thoſe prejadices which continua ces- 
verſatios with the world brings upon us, by that Speech of 
Ariſtotle, how readily.our minds willtiameanexcellent Com · 
mentary upon thoſe words of the royal Fſalwiſt, The Hear 
ver detlare the glory ef God, and ih Firmament ſhtw: bly 
handy work. To which purpoſe likewiſe thoſe words of - 

| eTcel- 
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excellent Orator himſelf in another place, are very obſecye- De Legibus 


able; 2nid eſt enim verius quam neminem eſſe oportere tam (9.3% 


Paltt arrigantem, ut in ſe mente m & rationem putet ine ſſe, in 
celo munaogue nox puter ? ant ea qua vix ſummũ ingenii ra- 
tione compre hen dat, nulla ratione moveri putet? Quem wird 
aftrorum oraines,quem dierum noctiumque viciſſitudines quem 
men ſium temperatio, quem que ta que gignuntnr nobis ad fruen- 
dum, non g rat am tfſe cogant , hunc haminem omnino xumerare 
qui decer ? What mon ſtro us arrogancy would it be in any man 
to think, there i a mind and reaſon in himſelf, and that there i 
none in the World ? Or, to think thoſe things are moved without 
redſon and underſtanding, which all that he hath is ſcarce able 
i compre hend? Neither can he deſerve the name of a mean, 
from whom the obſervation of the courſes of the ſtars, the ſuc- 
ceſſion and order of ſeaſons, and the innumerable ben: fits which 
be enjoys in the World, does not extort gratitude towards that 
Breing which ordered all theſe thingt. What a low opinion 
then had choſe more refined and generous Firits, who went 
only upon principles of pure and andiſtorted reaſon, of thoſe 
mean and ignoble ſouls which were inclined to Atheiſm , 
eſpecially then, when Religion was ſo abuſed, that it was true 
of the wiſeſt of them , what one ſaid of Eraſmus, Mags 
babuir quid fugeret quam quid [equeretur, they knew what 
to avoid, but not what they ſhould embrace ? And yet, when 
they ſaw ſo much into the folly and ſuperſtition of Heathen 
wrſbip, they ſaw the greateit reaſon {till ro adbere to the 
belief of a Deity, as may be clearly ſeen , eſpecially in the 
ſecond of thoſe excellent Dialog wes of Tully, de natura Deo» 
um. Where this particular argument to prove a Deity from 
the admirable contrivance of the works of Natute, is mana- 
ged with. a great deal of eloquence and reaſon, and by particu. 
lar enxweration of moſt conſiderable parts of the Univerſe. 
do anbecoming 2 late Philoſopher was that reaſon of his, why 
he waved the argument from the conſideration of the world,, 
to 5nfery a Deity, beeauſe the ends of God are un tarchable, as 
fuwing from his infinite Miſdom. For, what though God may 
conceal ſome things from men, which he intends, and are of 
no concernwent for man to know, muſt therefore of neceſſity 


thoſe ends of bis be anſcarchable in hisworks of Creation , 
Frt 2 which 
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which referr ſo immediately to the advantage of life, and rey 
ſo much to the weneration of the Deity ? 

Nay, the peculiar aſe and ſerviceableneſs of many parti of 
the Univerſe, eſpecially of Animals, and chiefly of mas, it 
ſo evident, that this hath been the main argument which bath 
induced ſome, otherwiſe Atbeiſtical enough, to acknowledy 
and adere a Deity. And although the Epicareans be lamen. 
tably puxcled to give any tolerable account of many other 
appearances in Nature, yet they no-where difcoyer ſo much 
weakneſs and ignorance, as when they come to diſcourſe 
De uſu partium, about the contrivence of the parts of 
mans body. W hoſe opinion is thus briefly delivered by Lu 
cret ius. | 


Nil ideo quoniam natum'ſt in corpore ut uti 


Poſſe mus; ſed quod natum ſt, id procreat nſum. 


i.e, that no parts of mans body were deſigned for that uſe which 
they are employed for, but the parts by chance fell into that fern 
they are in, and men by degrees brought them to their priſen 
uſe and ſerviceableneſs. An opinion at firſt view ſo ſtrangely 
wnreaſonable , that we cannot think Epicarus ſhould hare 
ever embraced it, had it not unavoidably followed upon his 
Hypot heſis of all things in the Univerſe reſulting only from 
a fort uitous concourſe of Atoms. According to which he ſup- 
poſed in Man a different configuration of parts would hap 
pen, from the various agitation and concretion of rholelittle 
particles which at firſt rus together in the faſbios of u mas; 
and becauſe that man had in him a more florid and vi vaciou 
$irir , made up of the moſt ſabtile and meveable Atom, 
thence motion came into the ſeveral parts, ſuitable to the 
different conformation of them, And, becaule thoſe Atoms of 
which che ſoul is compoſed, are capable of ſenſation, thence 
it comes to paſſe, that it ſees in the eye, hears in the ear, and 
ſmells in the noſtrilt. This is the molt which is made of the 
opinion of Epicurus by the late ſedulous vindicator of him, 
which yet himſelf calls Zzto[eranda cpinio; and it will appear 
to be ſo, not only as contradicting what God himſelf hath de- 
lvered concerning mas, but what reaſex it ſelf will cahly 


ſuggh 


eſt from the conſideration of the ſeveral parts of man? 
2 It muſt be conteſſed there were ſome Philoſophers el- 
der then Epic ur us who were much inclined to this opinion, 
u Democrit us, Empedecles, Anaxagoras and others, yet, we 
find choſe who more narrowly ſearched into the natares of 
hving creatures, were thereby brought to acknowledge a di- 
vine Providence which with a great deal of wiſdom did order 
the ſeveral parts of aximals, and adapted chem to their pe- 
culiar »ſes, And although Ariftorle bis Books de partibus 
aimalium, bath ſaid enough ro refute the fond opinion ot, 
thoſe Philoſophers; yer, none bath handled this argument 
- with more exadne/7 and accuracy, and with a more peculiar 
reflection on Epic urus, then Galen bath done in his excellent 
Piece De uu partium. Which Caſendm/ thinks Galen writ 


with a kind of Ent bhuſiaſin upon him, Cadeo tot um opus vide- 222 
9. 2. 0. 1. 


ſebt. 3. 


tur conſcriptum Imago) and lo that all thoſe ſeventeen 
buks of his on that Subject, area kind of 119 P/alm in 
Philoſophy, or a perpetual Hymn upon the praiſe of the great 
Creator, or # juſt Commentary on thoſe words of the Pſal- 
miſt, Pſalm 139 14. I am fearfully and wonderfully made; 
narvellous are thy works, and that my ſoul! knoweth right well. 
n the entrance of thole books, Galen fiiſt ſhews the great 
variety of parts which is in ſeveral animals ſuitable to their 
ſeyeral natwres ; the horſe becauſe of his ſwiftneſs and pride, 
bath tbe ſtrongeſt Hoofs and molt carled main; the Lion be- 
cauſe of bis fierceneſs and courage bath his ſtrength lying in 
his teeth and paws; the Bull in his herut; the Boar in his 
nul; the Hart and Hare being timerons creatures , their 
pert are made firteſt for flight: but Man, becauſe he hath a 
principle of reaſon in him, hath vo defer ove or offenſive wea- 
pons in his body, but he hath hands co make w/e of both; 
which being joyned with and employed by his reaſon, far ex 
ted all thoſe advantages which any other creatures ba ve, 
deing 5mp/oyed-not only to defend bimfelf, but to build houſes, 
make cloaths, arms, nets, whatever is uſefull for himſelt, or 
luntful to thoſe creatures which he hath comm ind over; 
but, becauſe man was made for ſociety and civil converſe, 
therefore his hand were not only employed to defend himſelt 
ot hurt other creatures, but for the mutual bee fit and ad- 

Fft 3 vantage 
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vantage of mankind; for by theſe were Laws written, Tu 


ples built, all Inſtraments of Art framed ; by them we enjoy 


the benefit of others wits, we can diſcourſe with Plato, An. 
ftulleg Hippocrates, and other Ancients, though at ſuch a d. 
itance trom us, Now, that the configuration of parti is ng: 

the cauſe of the wſe of them afterwards; as the Lyon 
of his courage, the Bulls borns of his fierceneſs , or the ſly. 
derxeſs of the Hart of its fearfulneſs, appears by this, be- 
cauſe the young ones of the ſeveral kinds of animals, before 
their parts are grown up, ſtrive to make che ſame e of then 
which the others do. As Galen ſaich, he had often feen a Bull. 
calf puſhing with bis head before any boyns were grown ot, 
and a Colt kicking when his hoofs were yet tender, and 1 
young Boar deicnding bimſelf wich his jaws before he had 
any rwks; which is an evident argument that the parts werg 
deſigned for the #ſe, and not the ſe follow the parts, 95 
faith be, rake three eggs, one of an Eagle, another of a Duck 
and a third of a Serpent, and after they are hatched through 
moderate heat , we ſhall find when they are but newly batch 
the two firſt will be ſtriving to fly before they have wings, ad 
the third endeavonring to creep away on its belly ,, and, if yu 
breed them up to greater perfeftion , and bring thew intoth 
open ayr, you will preſemly ſee the young Eagle mounting int 
the ayr, the Dack quodaling into a pool, and the Serpent em 
under ground. Atterwards, be comes particularly to handle 
the ſeveral parts of mans body, and firſt begins with the 
Hand, and thews in each part that it were impoſſible to hare 
framed them wich greater conveniency for their ſeveral gu 
then chey have. The »/e of the hand is to take hold of uy 
thing which man can e; now, there being hof ſud 
different ſizes which men may «ſe, it had been impoſſible fir 
the hand, if it had been one entire thing and wndivided,chitit 
could bave beld rbings greater or /eſſer then its ſelf, bet t 
muſt bave been equal to it, But now, as the fingers are platd 
aud divided, they are equaliy fie for laying hold of oba 
any ſize or quantity; For the leaſt things, as a Barley com, 
are taken up with the fore finger and the thumb ; things lone 
what bigger are taken u p by the ſame, but not by the e 
wities ol them as before ; things ſome what bigger then rheſe 
with 


with the thumb, fore-finger,and midale finger, and ſo on by 
erer, till at laſt che whole hand is uſed; ſo, that the drwifs* 
ax of the hand into fixgers is neceſſary. Neither were this 
enough, but the very peſition of the fingers as they are, is ne - 
ceſſary too; for, they had been »/eleſs if they had been all 
divided into a right line; ſor, the firmelt hold is either circular 
or at leaſt in two oppoſite points; but now this is provided 
for, by che po ſition of the thumb which may equally joy» with 
any of the fingers in taking hold of any thing. After this, he 
argely ſhews che particular neceſſity ot the ſoftneſs , round- 
of the fleſh, and nails on the rops of the fingers , and 
the ſpecial »/ef/xeſs of theſe, and zhen comes to the bones 
ofthe fingers, how neceſſiry they are for firm-ho/d, and if 
there had been but one bone in each finger , they would have 
ſerved only for thoſe things which we take up when they are 
extended; but now, ſeeing they have three ſeveral jennts, they 
ue fitted for all kinds of things; for, when we bow our finggrs 
weuſe them as though they had no boxes at all, and whęd we 
fetch them ont, as though they were all but one entire bone; 
ind the ſeveral infleftions of the joynrs ſerve for all kind of 
figures: and then be ſhews the neceſſity of the fl:ſb within 
the Fingers, and on either ſide of them, and «pox them; and 
ſo with wonderfull accuracy handles the magnitude, number, 
erte of the bones, and nature of the goynts of the fingers, 
and then the tendon and maſcles belonging to the ſeveral 
gers, which after he hath diſcourſed on through his f 
Bock, he concludes it with the mavifeft inconveniency which 
would follow in the hand, were not every thing in it in that 
euQ magnitude, poſition, and fig are in which it is. With the 
lame erat, be goes through all the parts of the body , 
bandling inthe ſecond Book all that belongs ro the arm, in 
the zbird the legs, in the fourth: and fifth the Organs of 
Murition, in the ſiæth and ſeventh the Ilungi, in the eighth and 
«nh the Head, in the teath the pecnliar and admirable fa- 
Het of the eyes, in the eleventh the other part: of the face. 
the twelfth rhe parts of the back, and ſo in the thirtecuth, 
the feurteenth and fifteenth the genicals, in the ſixteenth 
erteyyes, veins and nerves, and in the laſt the peculiar diſ- 


Mition and figure of all theſe parts , and the wſefaine/s — 
| . the 
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the whole deſign : Which is as great as can be in any 
whatſoever, which is for us to take notice of the adm 
wiſdom of God in contriving the ſeveral parts of the bah 
man: So that, that whole book. contains in it a thoſt fut and 
pregnant de monſt ration of a Deity , which every man curtis 
about with him in the fraſt ure of his body, on which accong: 
men need not go out of themſelves to find proof of a Day, 
whether they conſider their minds or their boazes , of which 
ic may be more truly ſzid , then Heraclitus of old did of hi 
Stove, Etiam hic Dis ſunt. So that of all perſcns , I ſhould 
moſt wonder at thoſe whole employment particularly lea 
them to the wnderftandigg the parts and nature of mant hoc) 
if the proverb be not agr.at injury to them, ſince they hem 
fuller inßghe into this demonſtration of a Deity in the Fabric 
of mans body, then many crhers who converſe only wich ſore 
j june and ſapleſs writings. And certainly, whatever is ime 
gined to the contrary by men of weak wnderſtandings, the bel 
way to cure the World of Atheiſm is true Philoſophy , or 1 
[earch into the natare of things; which the more deep and 
pro found it is, the more impoſſible will it be found to explicat 
all che Phenomena of Nature by meer Matrer and Miotin, 
It was wiſely obſerved of a great perſon aud Philoſopher, in 
a narrow and flight inſpectios into Nature, irclined men of 
weak heads to Atheiſm ; but a more through. in ſigbt into the 
canſes of things, made them more evidently ſee * neceſar 
dependance of things on the great and wiſe Creator of them, 
A little knowledge Of Philoſophy is apt to make mens h 
dizzy, and then in danger of falling into the gulf of At 
iſm, bur a more careful and diligent view of it, bring then 
into ſgbriery and their right wits again, Such a ſlight inf 
Eon had the followers of Epicurus into the nature of this); 
for, when they found how in the preſent fate of the Worll 
the various motion and configuration of the particles of m 
would handſomly /a/ve many appearances of Vater, the 
arank with the ſucceſs, reel preſently into an 7»finire an 
and there imagine they behold zn finite worlds made of t 


concretion of Atom, and ever fince their «yes have been b 
duſted with theſelittle Atoms. that they could ſee nothing 
elie in the World hut them. Which, how greſa and w# 


Fl 


ai it is, will appear from our preſent /»bject , for who but 
1 or Epicurus could ever bink that our neſtrili were 
aß faſnioned a they are mierly by the violent impulſe of the 
ar within, which would force its ſelf a paſſage ont ? Bar how 
ame the air into the body before it was forced out? did ic 
ficſt break open the lip, make all that round cavity in the 
meth, for a paſſage through the aper a arteris? but if when 
tas in, it would come out again, was not the mouth wide 
enough to let it go? or did the firſt hut his month on 
poſe to fiad another vent for the air? if ſo, how chance 
the force of the air did not carry away the eiglottisꝰ or if it 
got ſaſely up to the woſe, how came it not to force a paſſage 
dat about che eyes rather then to go down ſo le firſt 7 Bar 
fwe believe theſe rare contrivers of mans body, all the inward 
veſſels of the body were made by the courſe of Water, as than» 
art; but bow is it poſſible, to imagine that the Oeſopba· 
gu! and the ſfomacł ſhould be ſo curiouſſy centriurd by the 
deer force of water d and that all the Inteſtines ſhould be 
nude only as channels to let it out again when it was once in? 
bat how comes then ſuch a kind of reciprec ation and Periſta- 
nick motion in thoſe vi? how come the ſeveral coats of 
them to be ſo firm? it it had been only a forced paſſage, it 
would have been direct and through che ſubſtance of the 
parts, as we finditto be in all forced paſſages in the body of 
the rayth, Beſides, if the vater received into the fomack 
freed the paſſage through the get, how comes it not to 
n in the channel it had made for its /e/f ? or did ir not like 
tha peſſage when other things came into it, and therefore 
out 4 mo:e ſecret one into the bladder? but if that 

nere made by the water, how came it to be ſo full of em- 
uu, and fo [ub ject to dilatation? Thus ridicalons will men 
mike themſelues rather then r themſelves wen in owning 
ud adoring that infinitely wiſe and powerful God, whoprders 
9 2 in the world according to the counſel of bis Will, 
can be more pin and 4vident then the peculiar »ſe- 
fuwbuſſe of the: ſeveraBparts of man, body is? What other 
mes can berimapined that mar is formed wich a mouth, but 
dor raking id of nouri unt, und for receiving and 
lating ferth of ai» ? or that an t is ſo ready to open his 
wn Gee month, 
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wenth, but that there are breaffs and milk for bim to /ahin 
order to his nowriſoment ? Why ſhould the O:ſophagee bely 
hollow and the fowac K ſo wide, but that one was provided for 
the bettet conveyance of the wear down, and the other ſo 
the fermentation of it? whence come all the other (#41 
be lo convciently placed, were it not for the 4iſtrib utiun oſ 
nouri ſument into the ſeveral parts, or for conveying away the 
excrements Of it ? Can any one think that the ſeveral maſely 
and tenden ſhould be placed in tbe more ſolid parts for any 
other end chen for the better wotion of them ? or that the 
nerve, ſhould be derived from the brain into the ſeven 
parts Of the body for any other æ ige then to be the i 
went, Of ſenſe and mot ion ? or that the continual motion of 
the heart ſhould be for any other purpoſe, then for receiving 
and diſtribution of the blood through the arteries into the 
parts of the body ? or that the eye with all its curious fabrich 
fhould be only accidentally imploped in ſeeing ? Theſe thing 
are ſo plain, that however the Epicureans may more eafily 
loſe themſelves and deceive others in explaining the ar 
ances Of nature in lome inanimate beings, yer whea they come 
wich their blind concourſe of Atoms to give an account ofthe 
parts of animals, they miſerablyBefool i hemſelves and gxpole 
themſelves only to contempt and pitty, It were eahke.to 
multiply examples in this kind, but 1 ſh! only mention one 
thing more, which is, if all the parts of man, body have n 
higher eriginal then the concourſe of Atoms in the firſt was 
and woman , by what were the wmbilical vfſels formed, 
whereby the Child in che womb receives its noursſoment / by 
what Atoms was the paſſage of the ſuccus nutritius framed 
from the mother to the child ? bow come thoſe veſſels to 
cleſe up ſo naturally upon the birth of the child, and it to 
ſeek, its nowrifhwent in quite another way ? Will the particiu 
of matter which by their cancretios formed the firſt pair, 
lalve this too ? Thus ſtill we ſee bow im poſſible it is (to go o 
furcher then our /e{ves) to give any tulerable account of 
things without an infinite pawer and Being which produced 
all theſe things, and hath left ſo plain an i»/cription of hi 
ſelf upon the wor ky of nature, thit none but thoſe who fh 
their exe, can abſtain from ſeeing it. 5 


I come 
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1 now to the third evidence of a Deity, which is, rhat 
there are ſome beings in the world which cannot depend wpon 
matter or motion, i. e. that there are ſome ſpiritaal and im- 
material ſabſtances or Beings ( for if the thing be acknow- 
ledged, it is unbecoming a man to contend about words) 
the conſequence of this for the proving a Deiey, neither bach 
hes nor I ſuppoſe will be denyed by ſuch who queſtion an 
I finite Being, the ſame principles leading to the denying and 
the proof of both, and immaterial Beings being the ſtrongeſt 

chat there is ſomething above matter in the world, If 
there be then ſuch things in the world which watter and 
wotion cannot be the cauſes of, then there are certainly Firs- 
tua and immaterial Beings and that I ſhall make appear doth 

u to the wid; of men, and to ſome extraordinary effe 4; which 
ite produced in the world, 

t. I begin with the gat ure of the ſoul of wan, And herein 
I muſt confine my ſelf to thoſe arguments which directly 
prove my preſent purpoſe, and on that account muſt quit all 
thole common argument, to prove the ſouls immortality 
from the attributes of Cod; for all cheſe do ſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of u Deity 28 already evident; neither can I rely 
vith ſafety on the way which ſome have taken to prove the 
immortality of the ſoul meerly from the phenomena of ſenſa* 
tin, which they endeavour to prove cannot be performed 
by meer matter and motion; · ſor granting all this, yet the ut- 
moſt that can be proved by it is no greater immortality in 

our ſowls then in the ſouls of Brates ; and in the ſenſe in 
which that is admitted, I ſuppoſe an Epicurea will not den 

the ſoul of man to be immortal is Demonax in Lacan laid. 
when he was asked whether the ſou! were immortal or no, 
it # (laid he) but as all things elſe art; for thoſe who make 
the ſon to be nothing but ſome more ſabrile and active par- 

tieles of matter, do not think that upon death they are a»- 

whilated, but that only they are d5erſed and diſſipated, or, 

in the Platonift; phraſe, may ret urn to the ſoul of the world. 

Theſe wayes I cannor think to be ſufficient probations of ſuch 

1 ſpiritual and immaterial Being in man which we now en- 

quire for, much leſs can I make uſe of ſo precarious and in 

an bypotheſse as prat yiſfence, which makes men apt to ſuſpect 
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the cogency of ſuch reaſon which tend to prove the i 
tality oi the fon, whictt are lin łed with a ſappoſition, not only 
int vident either to ſenſe: or reaſon, but like wiſe needleſſeand 
impertinent. For | know no one ergument wh ch doch d. 
rectly prove the immateriality of the ſoul that doth in the 


leaſt infer any neceſſity of preexiſtence, but on the lame ae. 


counts it will prove the ſouls eternity. Being therefore thu 
at {iberty to enquire into the nature Of the foul conſidered in 
her /«/f, our only way muſt be to finde out ſuch peculiar 
properties in the ſoul of man, which cannot be ſalved on ſup. 
poſition there were nothing elſe but matter and motien in 
the world. Suppoſing then that all ſenſation» in man doth 
ariſe from corporeal motion which is ſo ſtrongly aſſerted by 
the modern Philaſophers, and that the higheſt conception 
which depend on ſenſe can amount no higher then im- 
nation, which is evident; if it can then be proved that there 
is a principle of action in man which proceeds in a different 
way of operation then ſenſation does, and that there are ſuch 
operations of the ſoul which are not smagindtions, it will be 
then clear that there is i prixciple in man h gher then ma 
and motion. Now although it be a fu ſufficiently difficult 
to explain the manner of ſenſation its ſelf in a meer mecban 
cal way, ſuppoſing no bigher principle then meer matter, yet 
ie will appear far more difficult, nay impoſſible without a in- 
tual or immaterial Being to ſalve ſuch appearances in man 
which tranſcend the power of imagination; which will appear 
by theſe following operations of the mind which every one 
who hath it, may find within bimſelf. 

1. Corricting the errors of imagination. For if all onr 
perceprions were nothing elſe but che _ of corpored 
things left in the brain, the judgement of the mind multol 
nec: fſity be according to the smprefſions which are made upon 
the organs of ſenſe. But now if our minds can and do forw 
apprebenfrons of things quite different from thoſe which ite 
conveyed by ſenſe, there muſt be 8 higher principle of know 
ledge in menthen imagination is. For which the common 
inſtance of the juſt mag nit nde A the Sax is very plain; If ve 
judge according to the image which is conveyed to the bras 
by our ches, we can never imagine the Sus to be bigger * 
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hy ſeems to us to be; nay though the ſizh; be advantaged 
bythe ve/p of T. eleſcopes, it cannot receive ſuck an image gr 
of the Sun which anſwers to its Juſt magnitude, vix. hat 
t is 160 times bigger then the earth, From whence now 
comes this apprehenſion of the b3gneſs of the Sun above thax 

tios which can poſſibly come in at our ſenſes? If it be 
lid, that by the eb ſervation of the leſſening of 0bj(ftt according 
1 the prepertion of diſtance, the mind may come to underſtand 
hw much bigger the Sun may be then he ſeems, I grant it; 
bat withal! exqaire how the imagination comes to have pre- 
portions and diſtances which are meer refþ:{7s, and can have 
no cor portal pbantaſms whereby to be repreſented to it; ſo 
that by this very way Of ratiocination it is evident, that there 
is ſome principle in mas beyond imagination, Again, when 
the mind by ratiocination hath proceeded thus far and findes 
the Sus to be ſo great, what Idea is there of this magnitude 
inthe mind? the mid cannot fix its /e/f on any thing but it 
muſt ha ve an Idea of it; from whence comes this Idea? not 
from corporeal phantaſms , for none of them could ever con- 
vey the due magnitude of the Sun to the mind, and there- 
fore the forming of this Idea muſt be a pure act of Inte llection 
which corrects the errors of imagination, and is a principle - 
above it. So in the ſig bt ofa irc , when under water, the 
repreſentation of it by the ſenſe to imag inaticu ii as crooked, 
for corporeal motion carries things to the eye withour any 
— upon them ʒ the eye cenvr ys the image to the brain, 
and according to the les of corporeal perce tion muſt pre- 
ſently take every thing for true which is conveyed thither; 
now from what principle is it that this error of our lenſes is 
correfted? So in many other things wherein our imagiuati- 
are quite pxz/ed, and when we go according to them, it is 
impoſſible ro apprehend things as our reaſon tells us they are; 
thus as to the Antipoder, Our imaginations are wholly of the 
mand of the ancients, that the Aniipozes. to ud mult reeds be 
in danger Of knocking their head againit the Stars, and if they 
goupon any thing, it mult be their had, anc that that pure 
of the Heavens which is in the other Hemiſpbere is below us; 
theſe are pertinacious errors Of imagination while we adher 2 
tochat, and are only cerrigible by our reaſes which makes 
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it evident to be otherwiſe. Beſides, there are many thi 
our reaſon and under ſtanding inform us that they woy be, and 
yet our antes can forms no Idea of them; let an 


Epicurean Philoſopher try the power of his imagination in bu 
Inane or Infinite ewpty ſpace, and be will ſoon finde, that u 
ftrong as bis Phancy is, it will ſoon tire and retreat as not 
being able to conrſe through ſo animaginable a Space. So for 
eternal duration our reaſon tells us the thing is poſſible, but 
when our imaginations begin to fardle up lome conception 
of it, they are preſently tying both exds together; which wil 
make a ſtrange Idea of eternity; the caſe is the ſame in the 
Is finite divifibility of quantity, which Epicurus was ſome- 
what aware of when be denied the thing. \ But how 
Mathematical Problems are there which\ well jade our 
imagination preſently, and yet our reaſon ſtands ſtill and 
aſſures us of the poſſibility of the things, as in to lines coming 
nearer ftill to each other, and yet never meeting, and in many 
other things, which moſt clearly evidence that there is 1 
higher faculty in man which exceeds matter and motion, when 
it is able thus to correct the fax/ts and to ſupply the dad. 
of imagination. 

2. Reflex acts of the mind upon its ſelf argue a higher 
principle then imagination. That there are ſuch things ur 


evident to any one who hath any »ſe of cogjration j and if any 


one doubt of it, his very doubting argues be hath reflex at; 
for he could not doubt whether he had or no, but by refleiw 
apon himſelf, Now that reflex acta ſhould be cauſed through 
matter and motion, or through meer imagination, is mew 
ceivable. For we ſec no matter can act upon its ſelf , indeel 
one part Of extended matter may act upon another, but not 
purely upon its ſelf ; the extremities of the fingers can ner 
feel themſelves, though they may tonch each other; neitbet 
can imagination reflect on its ſelf , for that proceeding upon 
corporeal images, muſt have ſuch a repreſentation from the 
ſenſes of what it acts upon; now what image of 51s ſelf an 
be conveyed to the imagination through the external erg 
of ſenſe? The eye may ſee through the motion of the objet oſ 
fight preſſing upon it; but how can it ſee that it ſees? ſo the 
imagination receives the images conveyed to the brain ; bit 


whac „bey hath it to make new ones in of it /elf, and ſo be 
guilty of rhe greateſt Idolatry of worſhipping its own 
e? Bur though the imagination cannot thus v. ff. dt. yer 
we finde ſuch a principle wichin ws that is very apt to yeiire 
inco its ſelf, and recollect things which could never have been 
emſerved 10 long in that ſh f the imagination. For 
if inagination be no: hing ele bur, as a modern F biloſophey 
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defines it, conception remai ing. and alittle and little decaying Hobbs H- 
from and after the act of ſenſe, like the motion of water after a maa.nature 
fine is thrown into it, how is it poſſible that at fo great 4 Ch. 3. ſect. a. 


biftence of years, as we commonly finde, the image of a thing 
my be retrieved with as much facility and freſpeſs as to 
tineuwftances, as if it were but new done? and that account 
which be gives of remembrance is very weak and inſufficient 


when he tells us, that remembrance iu nothing elſe but the Secl. 7. 


miſſing of parts, which every man expetteth ſhould ſucceed after 
they have 4 conception of the whole. For, according to this, 
it s impoſſible for the mind to retrieve any object without 
watilation of it; and ſo there cannot poſſibly be a recoletting 
of all circumſtances, when an object is once paſſed, and the 
notion begins to decay. But all this while, we underſt ind 
wihing by what means this decaying morion ſhould continue” 
ſo long as our memory can ſetch things back, or by what 
means an objeft , when once paſſed, can be recovered again if 
mor) be nothing elſe but decaying motion. Such perplexi- 
iin muſt needs ariſe, when men will andertake to ſalve the 
inward operations of the ſoul by meer motion; but is it not 
evident hat many times when the mind is swployed about 
other things, ſome phantaſms of things long ago paſt will 
came arid preſent themſelves to the mind, with as much cleay- 
wſeas if new done? whereas if memory were decaying motion, 
the langer paſt, the more impoſſible would it be to recover any 

ng ; but, do we not had that many od men will better 
remewber the circumſtances of many things they did in their 
Childbeod then a year or two Before? Beſides we fec what 
faickneſſe and vivacity there is in our inte lleſtual facuities 
above corporeal motion, with what facility the mind turns ic 
kiffrom one objef# to another, how ſuddenly it rangeth the 
whale world, how it trip over monntains, croſſeth the occas, 
mounts 
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mount to the rhies and at laſt que upon its ſelf tind 
all in the ewinkling of an Intellectual eye ? As quick as the 
eye of the bay is, the wind far exceeds it. and can withdraw 
the imagination from attending the organ of ſenſe, thus by 
men who have their winds much fixed, fix their eyes too; ang 
yer afcerwards can ſcarce tell themſelvet what they hay 
luked on all that while. Sometimes the mind (its and cn. 
pares phan'aſms together, and Sports its ſelt in ſorting then 
1000 leveral ranks and orders, and making matches between 
* ſuch rhinzs which are ſure to have no «ffinity with each 
other, wich arethence.called entia rations Or the creatury 
of the mind And can all theſe and many other ſuch oreratin, 
which mea are con/cioxg to themſelves of, be nothing elſe but 
the mation of ſome flegmatick matter, the reaction of che brain 
ard the meer effects of imagination ? 

3. The profound ſpeculations of the mind argue a power far 
above imagination and corpereal motion. 1 wonder hoy 
Epicurus his ſoul, when, if we believe him, it was made up oi 
Atoms, could ever imagine an 7ofinite Vacuity? Cou'd met: 
Atoms ever di/pute whether they were Atoms or no? For! 
doubt not but Epicuriu was tain to argue much aguirſt 
bimſelf, before he could perſwade himſelf to ſo faprodiew 
a piece of ey? Were there nothing in man but meer 
cor portal motion, whence came the diſpate, whether the ſa 
wete corporeal Or no? Can Atoms frame $yllogiſms in 
mood and figure? and meer matter argue tro and con, whe 
ther it.be matter or ſomething elſe > What kind of air 
particles were their ſealt compounded of, who firit fancil 
themſelves to be immaterial ? What ſtrange agiration! of 
matter were thoſe which firſt made men think ot an eterul 
ſtate? which though, have ever, fince ſo fuck upon thel 
little [pherical bodies, that they could never yet dubwin 
themſelves of them: Whence come ſuch amazing fears, ſuch 
dreadful appreben ſions, ſuch 45 thenghts of their fam 
£0xdition in minds that would tain eaſe themſelves by fr 
lieving that death would put a period hoth to ſoul and bit? 
whence on the other ſide come fuch encouraging hopes, luth 
confident expectations, ſuch comfortable prepeſſeſſions of thei 
future att in the ſouls of good wen, when their bodyes are 

n 
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neareſt to the grave? Seneca, who was ſomewhat dubious 
ſometimes as to the ft ure condition of the ſol, yet conld tell 
his dear Lacilius with what pleaſure he could think of it ; 


ind could elſewhete ſay of the cl, Er hoc habet argument um Pr, f. 4d 
dvinitatss [ue, quod illum di vi na delectant, nec ut aliens in Que. 


tereſt ſed at ſus: the ſoul had that mark of Divinity in it, 
that it was moſt pleaſed with Divine Feculations,and con vcrſed 
vith them as with matters which nearly concerned it. And when 
it hath once vieWed the dimenſions Ot the heavens, conte nit 
dmicilis priori ang uſtias, it was afhamed of the cottage it 
dwelc in; nay, were it not for theſe ſpeculations, von fuerat 
nera preti um naſci, it had not been worth while for the ſoul 
to have been in che body; and, :s he goes on, detrabe boc 
ineftimabile bonum, nen eſt vita tanti, ut ſudem, ut af um. 
Could there be now ſo great an Fpicariſm in contemplation, 
were the ſoal of man of Epicurus bis mould, a meer complexion 
of Atoms Þ Would dull and heavy matter ever have delighted 
to have ſearched ſo much into the cauſes of things, to have 
over the world in its ſpeculations, and found more 
ſweetneſs in knowleage, then the little Epicare the Bee taſts in 
his choiſeſt flowers ? Epicarm his own Philoſophy is à de- 
wonſtration _ himſelf ; if bis ſoul bad not been of a 
er nature then he fancied, he would never have made his 
fudy of Philoſophy a part of his Epicariſm? Had his ſoul 
deen ſuch Atoms, as be fancied, when his brain had been well 
brated at his ſtudy, thoſe more vivid and fpiritwoms particles, 
like the ſpirits of Wine had been in danger of evaporarion,and 
leaving the more [umpiſh matter to co meat bis work, Of all 
perſons, I moſt admire that Philoſophers who make ſo much 
4 their ander ſtandings, ſhould ſo ungratefully requite 
, and ſerve them like d horſes, when they bave made 
them do all the ſervice they could, rar» them into the high- 
wajes and let them dye in æditch. But yet all Philoſophers 
have not been ſo wnthankful;, lome have nnderftood the 
werth.of their ſouls and aſſerted it, if they have not uſed 
too high, i. e. Platonical expreſſions of it, making it a par- 
ticle not of matter, but of ihe Divine Nature its ſelf, a lit - 
tle Deity in a Cottage, that — 1 here a while and returns 
H to 
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to that upper region from whence it came. As Mazilin 
ſpeaks. 


An dubium eſt habitare Deum ſub peftore noſtro, 


Manil.l, 2 In cœlum que redire animas, cel que venire ? 


C. 19. 
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And while the /o# is here in its cage, it is continualiy ſlutty. 
ing up and down, and delighting to look owt now at this part, 
and then at another , to take a view by degrees of the Whult 
Dx verſe; as the lame Poet goes on. 


Quid mirum noſcere mundum 
Si p ſſunt homines, quibus eſt & us in ipfit ; 
Exemplumq ue Dei quiſque eſt in imagine par vad 


The ſoul hath nothing more delightful to it then Knowledye, 
and no knowledge ſo pleaſing and ſatifactory as of him whole 
image and ſwperſcription it bears, who makes himſelf moſt 
known.to ſuch as enquire after him; 


Seque ipſum inculcat & offert 
Ut bene cogneſcs poſſir. 7's 


I conclude this with that of Seneca in that excelent Preface 
ro his natural Queſtions; O quam contempta res eſt hom, 
vi ſupra humana ſe erexerit ! What a pittif ul thing i Mas, 
were it not that his ſoul was apt to ſoar above theſe earthly 
things * And by this aptneſs to ſoar ſo bigh above thele 
terrene objefts, and to converſe with ſo much freedom with 
Spiritual Betings, as well as abſtraFed notions, we may cer. 
tanly inferr, that our rational ſoul; are ot a far more noble 
and refined Nature, then that more feculent principle of 
Imagination which alwayes converſes in fece Rom uli, and can 
go no turtber then our ſenſes cary it, And thus I have 
made good the firſt proof, chat there is ſometbing above 
Matter and Motion in the world, which is from that in 
r Beeing which is in Man. 

The vext evidence which we have of a Being above * 


. 
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and motion, is from the extraordinary eff which have been 

in Nature. 1 ſptak not now meerly ot ſuch things which by 

their nat ures and ict are manifeſted to proceed from ſum? 

Berings which bear iH. will to max ind, multitudes of which 

are related by men Phileſophical and ix qui ſitive, with ſuch 

enumerations of circumſtances, and particular evidences, tha: 

they are not meer /mpeſtures, that one may on the ſame 

grounds queſtion any matter of fact which bimſelf did nat b 

jee, as ſuch relations which are delivered by perſons witbou: 

intereſt or deſign, and ſuch as were able to jzage of the tri 

of circumſtances ; ſuch are both ancient and modern Phileſo- 

there, Phyſitians , Stateſmen , and others, Neither ſhall 

[ infiſt on ſuch Prodigies which oft. times preſage revolution: 

in States, if we believe Machiavel himſelf, who, in a whole Difput. A r 

Chapter deſignedly proves it; and profeſſeth himſelf utter- c2p,,56, 

ly to ſee K for the cauſes of them, unleſſe they miy be attri- 

bured ro ſome Spirits and Intelligences in the air which give 

the World notice of ſuch things to come. But, thoſe things 

which I ſuppoſe have the molt clear and undoubted evidence 

of rrue ard andoubted miracles , (the matters of fact being 

affirmed by eye-witneſſes who ſealed the truth of them with 

their live:) are thoſe recorded in the Holy Scriptures : 

which there are only two wayes to evade, either by queſtion- 

ing the truth of the things, which I ſuppoſe in the precedent | 

book we have proved with as much rational evidence as any | 

thing of that nature is capable of; or elſe, that the things 1 

therein recorded might be ſalved without a Deity, For | 

which only two wayes have been excogitated by Athesſtical 1 

Firits , either attributing them to the power and influence of | 

the Stars, the foundations of which fond and abſurd opinion 1 

haye been taken away by thoſe many writers, who have , , » " it 

rationally confated the whole art of judicial Aſtrology 3 or Moyes My- 's 

elſe, that they are done by the meer power of Imagination ſtery of 

which is the way of Avicenna and ſome other Arabick Godl. 47. 

Writers, which is ſo wilde an effect of the power of Im. 155 

ination, that nothing doth ſo much demonſtrate the 7-7 

regular motions Of it, as ſuch an opinion. doth, and is 

ſufficiently derided and refuted by Pomponatins bimſelf. 
Hhh 2 Now 
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Now ben it being an acknowledged principle in Nam, 
that every thing continues in the courſe it ic in, till ſomething 
more powerfull put it ont , if then ſuch rh1ngs have been ig 
the World, which have been real alterations of the ceurſt of 
Nature, as the Suns ſtanding ftill in the time of Joſhua, then 
there muſt be ſomething above matter and motion, and con- 
ſequently that there is a God. 
. 
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CHAP. II. 


\ Of the Ocrigine of the Univerſe, 
The neceſſity of the belief of the Creation of the world in order 
to the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotbeſes of the 
Philoſophers who contradict Moles : with 4 particular ex- 
amination of them, T he ancient tradition ef the World con- 
ſonant to Moles : proved from the Jonick Philoſophy of 
Thales, and the Italick of Pythagoras. The Pythagorick, 
Cabala, rather tian then Moſaick. Of the fluid 
watter Which was the material principle of the Univerſe. 
Of the Hypotheſes of the eternity of the World dſſerted by 
Ocellus Luc nus, and Ariftotie, The weakneſs of the 
foundations on which that Opinion is built, Of the manner 
of forming principles of Philoſophy. The poſſibility of crea- 
tien proved, No arguing from the preſent flate of the 
World againſt its beginning, ſbe wed from Maimonides, The 
Plan, arguments from the goodneſs of God for the 
eternity of the World, anſwered. Of the Steical Hypotheſis 
of the eternity of Matter ,, whether reconcilable with the 
text of Moſes. Of the opinion of Plato and Pythagoras con- 
cerning the preexiſtence of matter to the formation of the 
World. The contradiftion of the eternity of matter to the 
nat ure and attributes of God. Of the Atomical Hypotheſis 
of the Origine of the Univerſe. The World could not be 
produced by a caſual conconyſe of, Atoms, proved from the 
nature and motion of Epicurus bis Atoms, and the Pheno- 
mens of the Univerſe, eſprcially the production and nature 
of Animals. Of the Carielian Hypotheſis, that it cannot 
ſalve the Origine of the Univerſe without 4 Deity giving 
motion to mat ter. 


H E foundations of Religion being thus eſtabliſhed in 

the beeing of Cod and be immortality ot the ſoul, we 
now come to ere our ſaperſtructure upon them, by aſſert- 
ing the undoubted trarh and certainty of that accomnr of the 
NH b h 3 world 
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world which is given us in the Writing! of Moſes. Which 
beginning with the world its ſelf, leads us to a particular con. 
ſideration of the Origine of the Umverſe „the right under. 
ſtanding of which hath very great influence upon our belief 


of all that follous in the Word of God, For, although yy 


ſhould aſſert with Epicurm the Beeing of a Deity, if yer with 
him we add that the world was made dy a caſual concourſe uſ 
Atoms, all that part of Religion which lies in obedience 90 
the Will of God is unavoidably deſtroyed, All chat is left, i 
only a kind of Veneration of a Beeing more excellent then our 
own, which reacheth not to the government of mens ling, 
and ſo will have no force at all upon the generality of the 
World, who are only allured by bepeg, or awed by fears, ty 
that which of their cboxce they would be glad to be freed 
from, Beſides, what expreſſions of gratitude can be leſtty 
Cod for bis goodneſs, if he inter poſe not in the aff airs of the 
world? What dependance can there be on divine goodve{s, if i 
be not at all manifeſted in che World? What apprehenſion 
can we have of God: infinite Wiſdom and Power, if neither of 
them are diſcernable in the Beeing of the world? And, asthe 
opinion of Epicurus deſtroyes Religion, ſo doth that of 4. 
ſtotle which attributes eternity to the Univerſe, and a fe. 
ceſſary emanation of it from che firſt cauſe, as light come 
from the San; for if ſo, as Mamonides well obleryes, th 
More Ne. whole Religion of Moſes u overthrown, all his miracles art bu 
AY * Impoſtures, all the hopes which are grounded on the Promiſud 
cap. 25. a . 

* God, are vain and fraitleſs. For, if the world did of weceſſuy 
exiſt, then God is no free agent; and if ſo, then all inſtitmed 
Religion is to no purpoſe; nor can there be any exe % 
re ward, or fear of puniſhment from him who bath nothing 
elſe to do in the world, but to ſer the great wheele of the 

Heavens going, So much is it our concernment to enquire 
into the true Original of the World, and on what evidenceof 
reaſon thoſe epinions are built, which are ſocontrary tothit 
account given ol it in the very entrance of the Books of Mr 
ſes. Wherein we read the true Origin of the world to have 

| been by a preduſtion of it by the omnipotent Will and uA 
God. This being then the plain aſſertion of Moſes, we cone 
to compare it in point of xeaſon , with all thoſe leveral Hy- 

a | thiſu 
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len which are repugnant to it, which have been embraced 
in ſeveral ages by che Philoſophers of greateſt eſteem in the 
World. Which may be reduced to theſe four: 1, Sach 
ſuppoſe the world te have txiſted a it is from all eternity. 
2 Such as attribute the formation of the world ay it us to 
Gl: but withall aſſert the preexiſtence and eternity of Matter, 
3, Swch as deny any eternity 40 the World, but Aſſert the 
Origine of it to bebe been by 4 caſual concourſe of Atoms. 
4 Snch as endeavour to explain the Origine of the Univerſe 
and all appearances of Nature, meerly by the mechanical Laws 
of the motion of Matter. 

I begin with thoſe who aſſerted the ettynity of the world as (. 2. 
it among whom Ariſtotle bath born the greatcſt name, 
who ſeems to bave arrogared this opinion to himlelf , for, 
when he enquires into the Judgment of the Philoſophers, who 
lad wric before them, he ſayes of them Ja.40p uts Io Admu⁰m Aitor. de 
eum, all the Philoſophers afſerted that the world was made, Cale (1 
though ſome one way, ſome another. And, were this true 0. 
which Ariſtotle faith, it would be the ſtrongeſt prejudice 
wrinſt his opinion; for, if the World bad been eternal, how 
ſhould it come to paſs, that the eldeſt Philoſophers ſhould 
ſo readily and unanimouſly embrace that opinion which 
iſſerted the produftion of the wor/d? Was it not a ſtrong 
reſumption of the Noviry of the Univerſe, that all Nations 
towbom the Philoſophers reſorted, had memorials left among 
them of the firlt Origine of things? And from hence it 18 
obſervable, that when che humour of Philoſophizing began 
torake the Greeks (about the XL. Olympiad when we may 
hhppoſe Thales co flouriſh ) the beginning of the world was no 
matrer of diſpute, but taking that for granted, the exquiry 
wss, out of what material principle the Univerſe was formed; 
of which Thales tus delivers his opinion in Tally, Aquam De Na. 
Gxit eſſe init ium rerum, Drum autem tam mentem que tx Decor. l. 1. 
«qua cuntta fiageret; wherein, he plainly diſtinguiſmeth the. 23. 
ificient from he material cauſe of the World, The prime 
efficient was God, the material principle water, It is a matter 
oi ſome enquiry, whether be f , principles of Philoſophy 
among the Greeks, were not racher iome traditional things 
conveyed to them from others, then any certain — 
war 
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which they bad formed for their own experiments and 
obſervations, The former is to me far the more probable on 
many accounts, but chiefly on this, that the firſt prixciplez of 
the two founders of the chief ſect of Philoſophers, viz, the 
Jonick and Italick, (for all the other were but the variem 
i ues of theſe two) did come ſo near to that which we hunt 
the greateſt reaſon to believe to have been the moſt certain 
account of the Origin of the Wor/d. For this opinion of 
Thales ſeems to bave been part of that aniverſal traditia 
which was continued in the World concerning the fir ft pris. 
ciples of things: For, I do not ſee any reaſon to averr with 
ſo much confidence, as ſome do, that choſe Philoſopher: vo 
ſpake any thing conſonantly to Moſes , mult preſently cu 
verſe with the ewt, tranſcribe their opinient out of the 
Scriptures, or have it conveyed to them in ſome ſeeret Ca 
bala of the Criation, as it is affirmed of Pythagoras and Play, 
and may be with no (eſs reaſon of Thales. Bur, this I ſup. 
poſe may be made evident to any confiderative perſon, that 
thoſe Philoſophers of Greece who converſed moſt abroad i 
the world, did Frak, far more agreeably to the true accoun 
of things, then ſuch who only endeavoured by their om 
wits to improve or correct thoſe principles which were del 
vered by the other Philoſophers, Which I impute noth 
much to their converſe with the Moſaick writings, as tothit 
uni verſal traditios of the firſt ages of the world, which vu 
preſerved tar better among the Phunicians , gti 
Chaldeays, and others then among the Greeks, For whid 
we have this evident reaſon, that Greece was far more io. 
barows and rude in its elder times then thoſe other Naim 
were, which had means of preſerving ſome Mon wment: und 
general reports of the firſt ages of the world when the Gre 
cans wanted them. And therefore, we find that C 
from its beginning ſvined with a borrowed light; and fun 
not by an extrom+ſſion of yayes of knowledge trom its (elf, 
but by an intromi 72 of thoſe repre/entations of things whid 
were received from other Nations. Thoſe who formel 
Greece firit into civil ſocieties, and licked it into the f 
of well-ordered Common-wealths , were ſuch who had ben 
traders for knowledge into Forraign parts. To whichpur 
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Diodorus Siculus informs us that Lycurgus and Solon, at _.. .. 1 

wel as the Ports, Orpheus, Muſæus, Melampus, a Homer 2 
and the Philoſophers aſterwardt, Pythagoras, Plato and others, Prep. g 


had gained moſt of their knowledge and wiſdom ont of Egypt; Evany.l.vo 


nay, he ſaith in general 3gu 3 myginanm NIEto wires tm av” 

rice y Tad dia, milan eg AtuTTOY Up mrs 22148 ere, Inc 
rA, winery aides wr/ownr, All thoſe who were re- 

nowned among the Greeks for wiſdome and learning, did in an- 

cient time riſort to Egypt, to be acquainted with their Laws 

and knowledge, On this account therefore we are not to 

ſeek for the ancient and genuine traditios of the world from 

the native and home-bred Greeks, ſuch as Ariftotle and Epi- 

curu, buc from thoſe who took the pains themſelves to 

ſearch into thoſe records which were preſerved among the 

elder and more knowing Nations, And although the Na. 

tions they reſorted to, ſought to advance their own reputa- 

tion in the hiſtories of their ancient time, of which we have 

already given a large account, yet they were more fairhful 

in the account which they gave of the Grigise of the whole 
"Univerſe, For it appears from Diogenes Laertis that the 
e/£gyptians did conſtantly believe, that the world had a be- 
giming, and was corruptible; that it was Fpherical, and the Diog Lat. 
Stars were of the nature of fire ; that the ſonl was of an in 09% 5. 7. 
mortal nat ure, and did paſs up and down the world, Whic 

Luer tius cites from Hecat au and Ariſftagoras, So that 

"need not make Pythagoras acquainted with ſuch à Cabbala 

of the Creation, which in all probability neither the c nor 

heever dreamt of; we finda fair account may be given of 

"moſt of the opinions of Pythagoras, and whence be derived 

them, withour forcing the words of Me into ſuch a ſenſe, 

Which the plainneſs and perſpicuity of the writings of Moſes 

argue them not capable to zdmit of. But 1 will dot deny yr. See 
from thoſe concurrent teſtimonie of Hermippus and Ari ſto- de (we nar, 
bulus, beſides Origen, Porphyrie, Clemens Alexanarings, and & * 
others, that Pythagoras might have had opportunity of con- . — 
verſing with the Jews , (which it is moſt probable was in : 

[araifter the Captivity , at whith time YM Was 
exmong them) but, that Pythagor 4 ſtould tonverſe 

with che ſucceſſors of Eliſia on mount Carmel, 'as — 

0 Iii thinks 
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Ve. d thinks, or that Afoſchns the Sidonian Phileſepher in Jambl 
Selk Phi- chus ſhould be Moſes, as others fancy, or that pratxifan 
_ 6.6. of ſouls ſhould be part of the Aeſaick Cabbala, or that ih 
— Pythagorick numbers, as they are explained by Nicomachy 
Geraſennsin Phatins, ſhould be adequate to the dajes of the 
Creation Cabbaliſtically underſtood , are fancyes too extry- 
vagant and Pytbagoreas to be eaſily embraced. If Pythagery 
was circumciſed, it was more for Love of the e/£gypriay 
then the Jews, among whom he ſpent bis twenty two years; 
if preexiſtence of ſoula be a rational hy potheſs, we may thank 
the 32 gr for it, and not Aoſes : if numbers be ſo ex · 
preſſive of the work of Creation, we are beholding to the 
Arithmetical Hieroglyphicks of e/£gypt for them. But al- 
V: — though Pythagoras might not be acquainted with ſuch a Phi. 
pr 4 * loſophick Cabbala of — Creation, which none of the fen 
To. 3. Oedip. as far as we can find underſtood, till one more verſed in Play 
pt. and Pythagoras then in the learning of bis own Nation, vn 

Philo of Alexandria, began firſt to exerciſe his wit on the 
Text of Moſes with Platonick notions ; yet I ſhall cafily 
grant that Pythagoras by means of his great induſtry and 
converſe with the learned Nations, might attain to far 
greater knowledge of many myſterious things in at 
Philoſophy, and as to the, Origins of the Univerſe, than any a 
the Homebred Philoſophy s of Greece , or it may be then any 
one of the Nations be reſorted to, becauſe he had the adran- 
rage of comparing the ſeveral accounts of them together, and 
exrratting out that which be jadged the b-f of them, A0 
hence Platarch tells us, that the firſt principles of the world 
_—_— according to Pythagoras, were theſe two: the one un 
Philoſ. . 1. 75 m, at nov Ad (in Nr 5 900) an active and form 
c. 3. ing principle , and that was God whom be called Mind (u 
' Anaxageras likewiſe did); the other was of wat47iair I d 
zent Rv Jer n'ru@ ) paſſive and material, which is, the 
viſible world. | | 

6. 3; d chus we ſee theſe two renowned founders of Jonick 

and 7talick ſocieties of Philoſopbers,both giving their concur- 
rent Teſtimony with Afoſer 85s to the true Origine of the 
world, and not at all 4ferivg from each other ; for thus 
Thaly (yeaks in Diogenes Eaertins, rug blos, de 


P.Thalet, 
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me N N x0 gu Or nemue 38 de, God i the eldeſt Je- 
jag; breauſe unbegotten, the world the moſt beautiful, becanſe 

"it Gods workmanſhip. To which thoſe expreſſions of Plato 

ip his 75wew come very near ( whoſe Philoſophy was for 
ſubſtance the ſame wich the Pythagorean ) when he bad be. Pi 
fore aſcribed the production of the wsrid to the goodneſs of T. 
bed, which goodveſ of bis did incline bim to make all other ria 
thingelike bimſelf. o. r di · Ny 7G Ane ed mr of 
une. For the moſt excellent Bring cannot but produce the 

moſt excellent effect. And us to the waterial principle out 

of which the world was made, there appears no great 

erence between the veg of Thales, and the >» of Plato 

and Pythagoras ; For Plato, when be tells us what a kind of 

thing the material principle was, he deſctibes it thus, x gov _ 
var 4%, d rden uE Amide, Which 25 Chal- — 
cid renders it, is, wot# import uno fl uct uam neque unꝗ nam — 
quieſcens ;, it was à viſible corpore al thing ( dg is denn) A. 
which was never at reſt, but in continual diſorderiy motion and 
agitation: which is a full explication, I ſuppoſe ; of what 

Thales meant by his water, which is the fame with that av; 

or wixture of mad and water together, which others ſpeak 
of is the principle of the Univerſe ; as Orpbeu in Athenago» Amt. in 
ru, and the Scheliaſt on Apollonixe cited by Grotias and L.1.deVerir. 
orbers. Which we have the more reaſos to believe, becauſe Ciſt. cli. 
the ſucceſſor; of Thales, Anaximander and Anaxageras, ex- 
preſs themſelves to that purpoſe : Anaximander called the 
Sta ths exons veces avih aver, therremainder of the Primitive 

wfture: and Anaxagoras ſayes, before the Nc, or God ler 
things in their order, = m xo iua m fr at mvp, ah things 
ere at fir ſt confuſed together > which muſt needs make that 
which Chalcidins tells us Namening attributes to Pythagores, 
which his Tranſlator calls Sylvan fluidam, or fluid matter. Cuulcia. in 
Which is the ſame likewiſe with the Phenicians Mar, which Timp.394- 
wappears by Exſebius. ſome call ia, others UArI Is wittas 
Ar, ſome wad, or ſlime, others the patrefaftion of watery xy, 
wxtares, which they ſay was we d, x; yirietor d, the Prep. 
Serd-plot of the Creation and Generation of things. Thus we Evang. l. 18 
ſee how Thales with the Pbæriei ans from whom be was de- 1. 
rived, as Laertia: tells us and pythagera, with the e/£gyp- 
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+144; and others concur with Moſet, not only in the r 
gion of the world, but in the manner of it, wherein is o@ 
preſſ. d a fluid matter which was the material principle out of 
which the world was formed, when we are told that rhe t 
Gen. x. 2, vu Without form and veid, and the Spirit of God moved wy 
the face of the waters, i. e. that all at firſt was but fluid map 
ter; for P. Fagius from R. Rimchirenders n by dun, which 
fluid matter was agitattd and moved by the Divine ſpirit, a 
the vis plaſtica mundi, ſo Chryſeſtom calls it &;gyea m 
ſo Druſius and P. Fagius explain} by motion or agitation. 
And herein we have likewiſe the conſent of thoſe fore-named 
excellent Philoſophers, who attribute the Qrigine of particular 
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things in the world to this agitation, or motion of the fl 


matter. For Chalcidius ſpeaking not only of Thaler, P 
goras, Plato, but of Aneximenes, Heraclitas and others, ayes 
chalcid. in thus of chem, omnes igitur hi——in mots jofiram rerun 
7in.p.378-originem cenſutrunt : they all agreed in this, that the Origin 
of things was to be aſcribed to the motion of the parts of matter, 
So the Phenicians called this motion of the particles of matter 
dies Cotudy x mibuarudr, & dark and bluſtring wind. And 
how ſuitable this explication of the Origine of things from 
the motion of fluid matter is tothe hiftory of nature, appears 
by thoſe many experiments by which mixt bodyes are ſhewed 
to ſpring from no other material principle then the particly 
of fluid matter. Of which you may read a diſcourſe of that 
Seepticat in genen and learned Gentleman Mr, Boyle in his Sceptical 
chymiſt, Chymiff. Only thus much may here ſuffice to ha ve made i 
1.115. Cc. appear, that all thoſe Philoſophers who were moſt ing ui ſtin 
after the ancient and genuine tradition of the world concert. 
ing the firſt beginning of things, did not only concur with 
Meſes in the main thing, that its beginning was from God, 
but in the particular circumſtances of it, as to the fluid matter 
and the motion thereof. Concerning which I may yet add, 
if it be material, the Teſtimony of Homer in Plutarch, 
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och. i. And in Chalcidius: Inque eadem ſententia Homerus eſſi in 
chalet. venitur, cum Octanum & Tbetim licat parents eſſe genitme; 
ein, eee — 


. 
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It jugjurandum Deor um conſtituat 4quam, quam quidem Y. Mteuſ in 

! pellar Srygem, antiquitats tribuens reverentiam, & jure Chal p. 37. 

Pando ui hil ron ſt it nens re verentius. To which pur poſe ſike- 

ile Ariftorle ſpeaks in his Meraphyſicks , that the reaſon πππ. 

why Styæ was made the oath of the Gods , was becauſe water 3. 
ſuppoſed to be the material principle of Things, which he 

0 was dy2it rs adm j, mg] f qumnas Sita, 4 moſt an 

tient tradition concerning the Origine of the Univerſe, And 

tells us before, that ſome were ot opinion 74; aa, Led, x; 

ma? ogy n Wy . *% ern SJeohoynourrmar, that the moſt 

ancient and remote perſons and firſt writers of Thealogy, held 

this opinion of Water being the firſt material principle of 


. 
Having thus made it appear what a conſent there was be* 5. 4. 
tween the ancient tradition of the world, and the writings of 
Moſes concerning the Origine of the world; Ino come to 
cafider upon what pretence of reaſon this tradition came to 
be contradiZZed, and the eternity of the world _ For 
hich we are to conſider that the difference of the former 
Fliloſophers of the Ionic k ſect, after the time of Thales, as to 2 
the material principle of the world, one ſubſtituting ayr, ano- | 
ther fire inſtead of water, rendred the tradition its ſelf 
ſuþ+fi:d among. other Philoſophers , eſpecially when the 
lumen of innovating in Philoſophy was got among them, 
and they thought they did nothing unleſs they contradicted 
their Maſters z thence came that wwitiplicity of Sets pre- 1 
ſently among them, and that Philoſophy which at firſt went 
mach on the original tradition of the world, was turned into 
dpates and altercations, which helped as much to the —— 1 
our of Trat h, as the fighting of rwo Cocks on a dunghil dot 
the finding out the wel that lyes there. For which, /cya- N 
ping and Trae ching into the natwres of things had been far 
more proper then contentions and wranglings with each other; | 
but by means of this /itigionus humour, Philoſophy from bein 
14g grew to be a meer Art, and he was accounted the be 
Philoſoſopher, not that ſearched further into the bowels of , 
nature, but that drefſed end pricked up the notions he bad in 14 
the beſt poſture of defence againſt all who: came to oppoſe 1 
tim, From hence thoſe opinions were moſt playfible., not | 
Iii 3 which 
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which were moſt true, but which were moſt defen ibis, 1 
which like D:s Cartes his ſecond element, had all the 4 | 
cut off, on wh ch their adverſaries might have bad advanigy 


of ;»ftling upon them, and theo their opinions were account- 
ed moſt pure when they were ſo pherical, as to pals up and 
down without isterruption. From ſuch 2 degeneracy of 


' Philoſophy as this we have now mentioned, aroſe the opinim 


of the eternity of the world; For the certain tradition of the 
world being now loft in a crowd of Philoſophers , whole main 
am was to ſer wp tor themſelves, and not to trade with the 
common bank , ſo that there could be no certain ind en- 
victi ve evdience given to 8 ſonffling Philoſopher that things 


were ever otherwiſe than they are, they found it moſt g& - 


fenſible to aſſert that the wor/d never had a beginning, not 
would have an end, but alwayes did and would continae in 
the State they were in, This opinion, though Arifule 
ſeems to make all before him to be of another mind, yet was 
hatched as far as we can find at firſt , under Pythagora his 
ſucceſſors by Ocellus Lucamm, 8s appears by his book (il 
extant my! n oy warm Pune of the nat art of the Uni 

to whom Ariſtotle hath not been a little bebolding, as 
Nogarola hath in part manifeſted in his gate, on Osella, 
although Arifotle had not the iagennity of Pliny, agnoſcert 
per quos profecerit. From Ariſtotle this opinion, together 
with his name, ſpread irs ſelf much further, and became the 
opinion moſt in vogue among the Hearhen Philoſophers, eſpe· 
cially after the rile of Chriſtianity; for then not only the 
Peripatetichs, but the modern Platoniſts, Plotinua, Apulau, 
Taurus, Jamblichns, Alcinom, Proclas and others, were al 
engaged in the defence of the — the world, thinking 
thereby the better to overthrow Chriſtianity. Hence came 
the hot and eager conteſts between Proclas, Simpliciue, und 
phil, who undertvok to anſwer Proc{xy his eighteen 
arguments for the eternity of the world, and to charge 4r- 


ſtoetle with ſelf-contradiction in reference to it. But no. 


thing were they more troubled about, theo to reconcilethe 
Tina of Plato with the eternity of the vori d, which the 

made to be a meer Hy nda kind of Diagramme d 
ſalve providence wi 


rot 


; although che plain era of Plate. 
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there but elſewhere do expreſs, as far as we can 
by his way of Writing, his rea/ judgement to have been 
be the preductios of the wor/d by God, For which purpoſe ?!:t01, So- 
we have this obſervable Teftimony in his Sopbiſta, where he f.. 185. 
divides all manner of productions of things into divine and © 
hawine, and oppoſes the opinion that conceived all things to 
he produced by an eternal power, to the opixion of the val gar 

* 

1 


phich ſaichbe,was # gyny gon rar amo THC ac dum ua mg, 
Id Naviie; quien j that all things were produced by 4 blind 
farctof nature without any reaſon or connſel , to which he op- 
the other opinion, that they are made we aiyunn x 
chan, Geiat amd IT xy roy ng, by 4 divine power with infinite 
naſen and wiſdom; and when Theetetss expreſſeth himſelf 
nun Academical Way as to either of theſe opinions, the hoſpes 
aten i- who there acts the part of the Philoſopher, tells 
him , it he thought he were inclinable to the other opinie, 
2&1 T6 nb8 17 mules are ugias impergriks males i unoyeir. He 
lader to make him confeſs the contrary by the evi- 
dence of reaſon Which be would bring, And we ſhall ſee 
what great reaſon there is for this opin on, when we conſider 
what weak and is firm foundations the contrary is built upon. 
For all the arguments which either Ocellus, or Ariftotle, or 
the modern Platoniſta make uſe of, are built on theſe follow- 
ing [uppoſftions, which are all falſe, I. That it i wnconceivable 
that things ſbonld ever have been in any other tare then they are. 
2. That there is no other way of productios but by Generation. 
. That God is no free agent, but produced the world by neceſſity 
Nat urt. 
17 That it i unconceivable that things foonld ever have b. 5. 
hun any otherwiſe then they are. The reaſon of which ſp- 
5 this, that the general conc/aflons of reaſon which 


was | 
ceed upon in Philoſophy , were taken up frombe 
— of things as hel at preſent in the World, [1 
ich is evident from the ground of Ariftorles condemning 

the opinion of Empedocles, who aſſerted the produ{tion of the 

and yet the incorrapribility ol it, i ws Ts r wad 
u I) (drag Aud Tar, which be accounts impoſſible 4,39, 4 
gives this as his reaſon, ⁰ 35 mom Ionian dPalgur, zm cel 1. 
wir 3 TerTw SA, VAN. For, ſaith be, xorking elſe ca 10, 
can 
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can be rationally aſſerted, but what we find be in all thi 
or at leaſt in moſt, now becaule there could nothing be faung 
in the world which was produced (i. e. by generation) andyer 
wis incorruptible, therefore be concludes it impoſſibly i 
ſhould be ſo with the Univerſe. By which we ev; 
ſee what the grand principles of reaſon among the Philoſe- 
bers were: viz ſuch obſervations as they had madefron 
the preſent courſe of nature in the order of the Univer, 
From hence aroſe that ſtrong 'preſamption among them, 
wh ch hath been ſo taken for granted, that it hath been 
looked on as a common notion OP hamane nature, Viz. ex nibile 
Len. in nihil fit, which was the main argument uſed by them 10 
. Deng prove the eternity of the world : and by others to prove the 
criri. preexiſtence of matter. So Ocellns argues ag#1 ſt both the 
di ſſulut ion and production of the world from this principle, If 
the world be diſſolved, ſaith he, it mult either be jv ef; 4b 
0: Lu- 6p; 76 wn Gy, eit her in that which , or in that which u nat, | 
; *. cannot be diſſolvcd into that which is, becanſe then the Uit 
1 * werſe cannot be deſtroyed ; for that which is, 1 either the Un- 
vn cf. g. verſe or a part of it: neither can it bt diſſolved into that which 
1 & not, awry avcy 33 d d dN, oo un br, 1 Hig = 
ae. For it ij impoſſible that a thing ſhould be madeim 
of that n hich is not, or be diſſolved into nothing. And Ari ful 
ſomewhererells us, that it is a principle which all the writers 
of natural Philoſophy are agreed in ( i unc Sh 
mis Mus d uνν 2775 4255 ad 1 5% 7 Wa 
yamy, that it ic impeſſible for any thing to come out of nothin, 
But row when we obſerve upon what grounds this Princip 
was took vp by theſe Philoſophers,we have tio reaſon to admit 
of it as an Univerſal ſtandard of nature. For we finde by 
thefe Nat uraliſts who thus aſſerted this principle, that whet 
they go about ro ptove it, it is only from the a; * Gone 
rations in the world, or from the works of art, oth which 


ſuppoſe matter preexiſtent, and from theſe ſhort colleflim: 

de Nu. they form this aniverſal Maxime. And from hence when 
. 1. they diſcourſed of the manner whereby God did produce 
the World, their imaginations ran preſently upon ina 

which the Ejicaregn in Tally eriquires after, que mv 

tio? que ferramenta ? qui wittts? que machine? gu. 


i tanti aperis fuer uns? they apprebend God only aven 
edfrificer that contrives the world fir ſt into «platform, and 
then eth Inſtrument a to erect it, and conſequently (till ſup- 

the matter ready for him to work upon. So true is 
thar of Bube in Tully, when be comes to diſcourſe of the 


rt ef God ; Ia quo nibil oft difficiline quam à conſuetudine pe Vu. 
unlarum aciem ment is abducere; nothing u more difficult then Deer, (A. 


wabſtratt our winds from the ebſervations of this viſible world 
when we ſeek, to apprehend the nature of th: Des y. Thas we 
ſee upon what general grounds che Philoſophers proceeded, 
and from what they cook them, and how 5»/»fficient any 
wl:Fions from the preſent order of the Univerſe are to de- 
mine any thing concerning its produttion by, For ſup- 
oling a production of the world, ſeveral things mult of ne- 
celli-y be ſw7poſed in it, d fferemt from hat the preſent order 
oſihe world is; and it is a wwreaſonable thing to argue from 
tubing when it is in its greateſt pryfe ion, to what muſt al- 
wayes have been in tbe lame chirg for by this meant we 
nultcondems many things far falfiries which-are apparently 
ue. and tlie ve many others to be txae which are apparent- 
ly foe. For which, Min der uſech an excellent dimtude; 


ah oſe, ſaith he, ont of exquiſite harural parts, whoſe mother \,,., Ne- 
diet afſorn ht 1 born, and but Father brings him ab in an voch 5. . 
Nad, where he may have no ſociety with mankind till he be c. 17. 


grein np togrars of anaerſt anding ant har he never ſaw any 
fewale of ether man or beaſt : Suppoſe now this perſon to en- 
8 of the fin man he ſpeab with. bow men are horn, and 
they come into the world. T be other tells him, that every 
Wan ts bred in the womb of one of the ſame kind with our ſelves, 
ths and thus formed; and that while we art in the womb we 
bave « very little boa y, and there move, and are nouriſhed, and 
Wegrow up by little and little till wwe coe to ſuch a bignsſſe, 
aa then we come farth into the world, and yet grow ſhill tilt we 
ume to ſuch 4 proportion as we are of. Here preſently thus 
man ſteps him and enquires, when we were thus little in 
the womb and did live, move, and grow , did we not eat and 
tink, and breathe at our month and uoſtrils au we do now * 
not eaſe Nature as now we'dnd®. If it be anſwered him, 
No; then he preſently ic ready to diy it; and offers to bring de- 
| KK K 


monſt ration. 
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manſt rat ions that it was wtterly impoſſible it ſhould be ſo, For, 
ſaich be, if either of u, ceaſe breathing but for an hour, our 
mot ion and life is gone how u it then poſſible for one of us _ 
ne ver ſo little to live and move in the Womb for ſo many 
when it ſo cloſe and ſent up and in the midale of the body? If one 
Fu, ſaith be, ſbonld ſwallow a little bird, it would preſently 
dye afſoon as it came into the flomack,, how much more if u 
were in the bely ; If we ſhonld be bur for few dayer Wwithour 
eating and drinking, we could not live, how can a child thes 
continue ſo many months without it? Again, If one doth tu 
and not void the excrements of what he eats , he will be hild 
with it infew dayes ;, how can it poſſibly be otherWiſe with « 
child? If it bereplyed, that there uu 4 paſſage open in the brly 
at which the child receives its nouriſhment , he will preſenth 
ſay, that it is as impoſſible az theother ; for if our bt he win 
ſo open, we ſhould be quickly deftroyed. And again If the child 
bat h all ita limbs perfect and fonnd, how comes it not to opmitt 
eyes, uſe the feet, month and hands as we do? And ſo conchiidet 
it smpoſſible that Aſan ſpould'ever be born after this manuy, 
Much after this way, ſaich that excellent Author, d Anu. 
and others argue againſt the prodactios dſ the world ; For, 
the world were produced, ſay they, it muſt have been fhu 
ard thus, and it is impoſſiblẽ t hat it ſhouid have been ſo: vH 
becauſe we ſee things are otherwiſe no in the world. Which 
how in firm a way of argaing; it appears from the conſiden- 
tion Of the former Similitade, in which the argument treu 
Prong to prove the smpeſſibiliry of that which we know to be 
true, as in the caſe about which we diſpute, 

And this now leads us to the ſecond falſe Hypotheft, 
which the opinion of the worlds eternity was founded on, 
which is, that there in no other way of production but by Genre 
tion, Moſt of the argument which are uſed by Orellws and 
Ariſtotle againſt the produttion of the world , run upon this 
ſuppoſition, that it muſt be generated as we ſee things are in 
the world. So Oct lu argues mir os judo aus dey nr wanghtyy 


De Nonur. MD ,uονά,ν to wnomy d vo emdiry ar arte rtfads » wits wh thi 
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Gun 9 i ve u alu lhe e- 

l obe N Nanurs. Every thing that comes intobeeing and is 
ef? to diſſolution, hat h two obſervable mutations in it; the 
ane 4s Whereby it grows from leſſe ro greater, and from worſe to 
better, and this is called Generation, and the height of this mu- 
tation perfection; the other begins from better ro worſe , and 
row bigger to l'(ſe, and the concl uſios of this is, corrmption and 
(ſolution. Bat now, ſaith he, if the world had a beginning, 
e would be ſuch a mutation init, and it would have grown 

by degrees greater till it had come te its perfection, as from 
thence it vou ſenſibly decay til it came to difſobmtion ; but no 
body bath ever obſerved ſuch a mutation in the world, neither is 
there any appearance of it; d- det xamlaurs U . H- 
nu N Tony N det er a dart; but the world ts ſemper idem, 
it var yet not, nor alters any thing from iti folf, For which, 
he particularly inſtanceth in the courſes, Sywmetryes, figures, 
«rr intervals , proportions of motion which are in the 
orld, which things are all capable of ſuch a mutation, yet 
we lee no ſuch thing in the Univerſe ; from whence he infers 
that the Univerſe was alwayes, and will be as it is. Upon the 
lame principle doth Ariſtotle diſpute for the eternity of the 
— from the nature of his materia prime, becauſe if che 
firſt matter were generated, it mult be generared of other 
watter and ſo ininfinicam; and ſo he argues from the 24 
tare of the Heavens, chat they are not capable of generation 
and corruption as other bodyes are, All which arguments 
gn fie no more then this, that the wor{d was not generated 
u Plaut or Animals ate; and who ever right in his wits 
aſſerted that it was / But do any of theſe argaments prove 
it impoſſible, that God having infinite power ſhould produce 
the Univerſe after another way then any of-thoſe hinge are 
produced in, which we obſerve in the world? For we aſſert 
in infinite and eternal Breing which was the efficient cauſe of 
the world, who by bis omni potent power produced ir out of 
wthing , and continues it in its Beeing; which is well ex- 


| by the Author of che —_— of Ariſtorle in Fuſtin idr: 

ith he, on- God who ts eternal dogma. 
himſelf, that bath nothing elſe Coaval with bimſelf, weither by cverſ. f. 
funde or oppoþtien ; wheſe prone toſs great that car. 
- 


Martyrs works. We afſert, 
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thing cas binder it, by which power” be produced the well 
«ea ixul& Tv 7058 W 71 i. N. Ha TW las 
Sone which bath na other canſe, eit ler of its beginning, 
or of its being, or continuance, hut only his Will. Who 1 
aniwers ina Philoſophical manney , the particular Adigas. 
ons out of Ariſtotle, concerning the eternity of the world: his 
deſign being, as be laub, to ſhew (49 19670 N a. merixhch 
dm gu unn, u iy emer hrs] Ennis oft Off Te g Allee N, 
atyur “e, Tem. et, dM" eirgcue 79 , Nonondiy 
That the Greek Philoſophers in their diſcourſes concerning (yl 
and the Creation, were very far from being as good a they 
word, te obſerve the Laws of demonſtration , but inſtead of they 
preceeded only upon opinions and conjetures, And as to thi 
particular of the poſſibility of another way of Produftim, 
be ſides that of Generation, be proves it from Ariftorle; own 
opinion, from the equal neceſſicy of the exiſtence of matte, 
as of God, For, ſaith he, if d can produce any thing ug 
of matter, which is as neceſſarily exiſtent a himſelf , be mg 
produce ſomething ont of nothing. For, the ſame repugnan) 
that there c in that which is abſolutely nothing to be productd, 
the ſame muſt there be in that which # neceſſarily exiſten, 
How then can God produce ſomething out of matter, which 
neceſſarily txiſts, and not be able to produce ſomething out of 
nothing? For, if matter have its original from its ſelf, hoy 
can it be ſ#bje& to the hoer of another ? And beſides, if we 
acknowledge God to have his beeing from himſelf , and on 
that account attribute 4»finite power to him, by the ſame 
reaſon we muſt attribute it to matter. But whatever hath is- 
finite power in its ſelf, hath a power upon ſomething beyond 
its ſelf, but if God and matter have it both, they can never 
have power upon en ch ot her, or without themſelves. Which 
is q far greater abſurdity then the meer aſſerting a power to 


produce ſomething out of nothing, which is implyed in the 


very notion of infinite power,; for if it be confined to any 
matter, the power is not infinite, becauſe we cannot but 
conceive the.hawwds of it; for it extends no further * 


1, Wetter doth. So that a power of cheat ion is implyed in 
- FELy wether of a Deity; and therefore it is a meet gh 
do argue · becauſe the vr could not be geneyared, rhereſore 
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could not be produced ; unleſs any other way of produttion 
but by generation be proved impoſſible, | 
A ehird falſe Hypotheſi; they proceeded on, was this, That 
the Breing of the \vorld was no iff. t of Gods will, but of the 
1 For although the Pbileſophers we now 
ak ot, did aſſett a Oeity, which in ſome ſeaſe might be 
called the cauſe of the world, vet they withal aſſerted that 
the wor/d was Coeval wich God himſelf; and fo though 
there might be ſome prooyity in order Of cauſes between 
them, yet there was none in erder Of time, or duration, 28 
ye ſee tlie light, though it flaws from the Sun, yet the San 
is hever without /ighr, This eArifforle proves from the 
neceflity of motion and time : For, laith he, what ever 1 
med, muſt be moved by ſomething elſe, and conſequently 
thre muſt be a running in Infinitum ;, but this runs on a falle 
ſuppoſition of the neceſſity of a continual Phyſical. motion 
hingt, wh ch we deny, fi:.ce God by bis infinite power may 
give motion to that which had it not before; and ſo all that 
can be proved, is the neceſſity of ſome firſt cauſe which we 
aſſert, but no neceſſity at all of his continual afing, ſince he 


miy cauſe motion when he pleaſe. And for Time continually. 


erilling, it denotes nothing real in its ſelf exiſting, but on- 
ly our manner of conception of the duration of things, as it 
veconceived to belong to motion; and ſo can argue nothing 
i to the real exiſtence of things from all eternity, But the 
ater Platoniſta look upon theſe as inſuſſicient wayes of pro- 
bation, and therefore argue from thoſe attributes of God, 
which they conceive moit neceſſary and agreeable to Gods 
nature; and by which the world was produced if at all: fo 
that by the ſame arguments whereby we prove that the wor/d 
Wizmade by God, they prove it to bave been from all eterai. 
ty, It was well and truly ſaid of Plato in bis T;mew, that 
the goodneſſe of God was the cauſe of the produttion of the 
world, from which Speech the more modern Platoniſts ga- 
thera neceſſity of the wor/dreternity ; For from hence they 
inſer, that ſince God was glwayes good, be muſtalwayes ha ve 


object to exerciſe his goodueſſe upon; as the Sun diſperſeil 


li ht afſoon as he's himſelf, True, were God of the nature 
of the en, it would be ſo with him; or were the San of 
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the nature of God, it would not be fo with it. But chere ; 
this vaſt difference between them, that though Cod be efſa;, 
ally and neceſſarily goed, yet the communications ot this 
gooaneſſe are the effect of his Will, and not meerly of his 
nature; For were not the acts of beneficence and goodneſſe i 
Ged the free acts of his will, wan mult be made as bapyy y 
he was capable of being, not only upon his firſt exiſtence in 
the world, but as long as it ſhould continue, by meer neceſſity 
of nature without any intervention of the will Or aftions of 
men. And ſo there could be no ſuch difference as that of 
good and bad men in the world; For if the letting / forth of 
Gods goodutſſe to the world be ſo neceſſary , all men muſt be. 
come neceſſarily good, if Gods —7 1 be ſo great as to be 
able to make wen ſo, which I ſuppoſe will not be queſtioned 
By this then we ſee that the communications of Gods gui 
veſſe to the world are free, and depend upon the erera 
connſels of his wit, which is a depth too great for us to ap- 
proach, or look into; by what neceſſity then, if God be 
free Agent, and of Infinite wiſdom, as well as goodnefſe, mult 
we eicher aſſert the eternicy of the world, or fear to deprive 
God of his eſſential goodnefſe? Whereas to make the com 
munications of Gods goodnefſe ad extra neceſſary, and there- 
fore to make the world from eternity, that he might have 
an object to exerciſe his goodneſs on, is to take as much of 
from the 7»finite ferfettion and ſelf-ſufficiency of the Divin 
nat ure, as it woulll ſeem to flatter his goodnefſe. For God cin. 
not be himſelt wichout his googneſſe ; and it bis goodneſſe car- 
not be without ſotne creature to ſhew or diſpᷣlay it upon, Gul 
cannot be perfect nor happy without his creatures, becauſe 
theſe are neceſſary iſſues of his goodneſſe ; and conſequently 
we make the Beeing of the creatures neceſſary to his bring 
God, Which is the bigheſt derogation from the abſolute per- 
feftion of the D;vine nature. We aſſert then ſo much gud 
neſſe in God, as none can be imagined greater; we aſſert, that 
it was the communication of this Divine goodneſſe which gin 
being to the world, but withall, we acknowledge God to be 
an Agent infinitely wiſe and free , who diſpenſeth this gud: 
veſſe of his in ſuch a way and manner as is beſt pleaſing to 
himſelf, though ever agreeable to bis Nature. As God i 
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infinitely geod in himſelf, ſo whatever he doth is ſnitable to 
tis ant ure of his; but the particular determinations of the 
Ar of Gods beneficence belong to the i of Cod, as he is 
1moſt free and Independent Agent; fo that goodneſſe as it 
pores the neceſſary refit ade of the D;vine Nture, imp'yes 
i ferſeſtion infeparable from the true Idea 0: Cd; but as it 
u taken for the expreſſions of Divine bounty to lomewhar 
without. as the object ot it, it is not implyed in our con- 
en of God, as to his Nature, but b-longs to the free de- 
ttyminations of his Will, We cannot then, neieber oughr 
we to determine any thing concerning the particular ways of 
Gods bounty cowards the whole wniverſe, or any part of it, 
any further then God himſelf bath declared it to us. Now we 
ſee the worldexiſts, we have cauſe o adore that goodueſſe of 
Gd, which not only gave a Being to the Univerſe, but 
continually zpho[4s it, and plentifully provides ſor all the 
Creatares which he hath made in it. Which the Heathen was 


ſo ſenſible of, that the Sroick, in Tully taking notice of the De N. 
abundant pro vi ſion which is made in the world, not only for Peor. £2, 


mens neceſſity, but for delight and ornament , cryes out, t 
imterdum Pronganoſtra Epicurea t ſſe videatur : Gods preui- 
dence doth abundantly exceed mans neceſſity. We lee then 
irom this diſcourſe , how «nſafe and 2 (that 
may not ſay bold and preſumpt us) thoſe arguments ut, 
which are drawn from a general conſideration ot the Divine 
viture and goodneſſe, without regard had to the deter minti- 
ens of his Will, as to the exiſtence of things in the World. 
kt cannot certainly then be. an argument of any great force 
with any candid Enquirers after Truth and Reaſon, which 
bath · been lately pleaded in the behalf of that Pythagorean 
Mot beſi of the prætxiſtence of ſouls, viz. That if it be good 
for mens ſoul# to be at all, the ſooner they are, the better; but 
vr art moſt certain that the Wiſdom and Goodneſſe of God wil 
& that which is beſt; and therefore if they can enjoy them- 
laue i before they come into theſe terreſtrial bodyes (it bring 
better for them to enjoy themſelves then not ) they muſt be be- 
oy come into theſe bod je: Wherefore the preexiſtence of 
1s a neceſſary reſult of the Wiſdom and Gooanefſe of God, 
Wo can uo more fail ro do that which is beſt, then he can to un- 
24 / derſtand 
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der ſtand it. I now ſer ouſly enquire of ſuch ho love ws. 
ſon above Plats and Pythageras, whether if the eternity of 
the world were put into the argument inſtead of the Pre. 
exiſtunce Of ſouls, ths argument would not hold as ſtr 
for chat, as it doth for Prætæiſtence; and if I am bound to 
believe Preexiſtcnce on this ground, | be not likewile bound 
to believe at icalt the ſouls of men eternal, if not the U. 
virſe, But how reconcilable the eternity of the world 1819 
the Pythagorick Cabbals of the Creation, lam yet to ynders 
ſtind, But it chis Argument doth rot at all infer the eterace 
of the werld, as we have ſhewed it do h not, much leſs doth 
it preexiſtence of ſonls. | 

We have thus tar conſidered the firſt Hypotheſis , which i 
repugnant to Moſes concerning the Origin of the Univerſe, 
wh ch is that which aſſerts the eternity of the world ita; 
we come now to the ſecond , which attributes the Formatis 
on of the world as it is, to God as the efficient cauſe , but attri 
butes eternity ro the matter out of which the World ww 
framed. Im not ignorant that ſome who would be taken 
for the Maſters of Reaſon, are ſo far from cor ceiving tha 
Hypotheſis (o be repugnant to the teæt of Moſes, that they 
conceive it to be the genuine ſenſe of it, viz, that there 
was a preexifient matter, out of which Gad formed- the 
World, But I would willingly underſtand how Moſe 
would have expreſſed that matter its ſelf was created, lup- 
poſing it had been his iutentien to have ſpoken it; for al 
though the word x may nat of its ſelf implyneceſlarily 
the production of things out of wothing,; i. e. out of no pre 
exiſtent matter, yet it is ecknowledged by all that no word 
uſed bythe ee is more proper to thet then N U is; and 
F. Fagius cites it from. R. Nachmani „ that the Hebrew 
Lung nage bath no other word to ſig i fit ſuch a produllios ot 
of not ung, but & N. It is theretott a very weak manner al 
arguing, that becauſe & is ſometimes uſed for no mot 
then WP, therefore tue world was created. out of profiir 


fent matter; all that can a)] be infert'd, is, ĩhat ſton 
the meer force and imhrance of that ward, the cant rat cat 


ro be collected: but if other placer of Scriptyre compared, 
and the evidence of Reaſon, do make it clear that . 
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heno precxifient matter which was ancreated, then it will 
necefſarily follow that Creation maſt be taken in its proper 
ſenſe. And in chis ſenſe it is evident, that not onely Jewes 
10d Chriſtians, but even the Heathen; themſelves underitood 


Moſes, as is plain by Caen, where he compares the opinion · Gies 4+ 
of Moſes wich that of Epicwras, and iogeniouſly contefſerd a/ part, 
chat of Moſes, which attributed the production of things! 11. 


o G0 D, to be farr more rational and probable then 
that of Epicuras which aſſigned che Origine of things to a 
meet caſual conceurſe of Arows : But wichall adds, that he 
mult d iſſent from both; and ſides with Moſes as to the Ori. 
gur of ſuch things as depend on Generation, but aſſerts the 
preexiſtence of matter, and withall that Gods Power could 
not extend its ſelf beyond the Capacity of the matter which it 
wrought pen. Atque id oft, ſaith be, in quo ratio noſtraac 
Platonis, tum aliorum qui apud Greco: de rerum natwrarefte 
conſeripſernnt , 4 oſe diſſidet. How true theſe words 
are, will appear afterwards. C balcidins in his Commentaries 
on Plates Timaut, where he ſpeaks of the Origine of "wn, 
which in him is ſtill tranſlated v, and enquires into the 
different opinions of all Philoſophers about ir, takes it for 

anted char, according to Aoſes, this v4" had is production 


God. Hebr ai /ylvam generataw efſe con ſitent ur . Chalcid, in 
rum ſapientiſſimns Moſes non humana fac undia, (ed Cong £104-372 


ut ferunt, inffiratione wegetatur, in eo libro, qui de genitura 
wand; cenſetur, ab exordio fic eff profatms, jaxta inter- 
pretationew LITT. prudentium, Initio Deus fecit Cælam 
> Terram, Terra autem erat inviſibilis & incompta. Ut 
ver ait Aquila : Capnt rerum condidit Deus Calum & Ter- 
ram; Terra porro inany erat & nibil ; vel ut Syn machbar, 4b 
exordio condiait Deus Calum & Terram. Terra porro f wit 
etioſwm quid, confuſumque, & inordinarum. Sed Origenes 
aſeverat, ita ſibi ab Hebrais eſſe per[naſum, quod in aliquan- 
um ft 4 vera proprietate derivata interpretatio. Fuiſſe enim 
in exemplari. Terra antem ſtapida quadam erat adwiratione. 
Omnia tame hac in mum ai unt concurrere, ut & generata fit 
uque ſaljidta oft nniverſs corgors ſylva, ſermoneſque 1pſos 
he interpretantur. Where we fince by che Teflimony of 
Chalcidius an univerſal Conſent pa the production of the 

Uni- 
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univerſal corporeal matter by Cad; for that is all which i 
underſtood by his term of generata eff. Bur this ſame Authge 
afterwards tells us, that by Heavens and Earth in the firſ 
verſe of Geneſis we are not to underſtand the viſible Hey. 
vens and Earth: For, ſaith be, the Heavens which are calle 
the Firmament, were created after, and on the third day whey 
the waters were ſeparated, the dry Land appeared, which wa 
called Earth. Qui tumultuaris contents ſunt intelledtu, Ce- 
lym boc quod vide mm, & Terram qua ſub vr him ur, dici Patent, 
perro qui altins indigant, negant , hor Calum ab tnity 
factum, ſed ſecundo die. And therefore by the Heavey, 
he underſtands incorpoream naturam, and by Earth van gy 
.the primigenial matter. And this, faith he, appears by tte 
following words, The Earth was invi fible, and without form, 
i. e. this corporeal mat ter, beſore it was brought into order 
by the pewer and wiſdom of God, remained a yade and ind. 
geſted lamp ; and that which is ſo. might well be called inyi- 
ſible, and without form, And theretore it is called in 
and nibhil, becauſe of its capacity of receiving all forms, and 
having none of its. own, Symmac hus calls it otioſa & indige- 
ſta, the. former becauſe of its inability to produce any 
thing of its ſelf : the latter becauſe it wanted a Divine Power 
to bring it into due order, That ſtupidity ard admiration 
which- Origen attributes to it. be conceives to relate to the 
Majeſty oi God, who was the Orderer and Contriver of it, 
fquidem opificis & anttorss ſai Majeſi ate capta ſtuperet. Thus. 

1 we ſee that according to Maſes, the firſt matter of the world 

— was produced by God, which is largely manifeſſed by Origen. 
24. Tetul, againſt the Afarcionifts, n fragment of which is extantin 
ad. Her- his Philocalia ; and by Tertullian againſt Hermogenes, and 
n · per tot. others, who fromthe opinion of the pratæxiſtence of matter 

$. 9. are called Materiarii. Wh 

Having thus cleared the ſenſe of Moeſes, it is far more 

difficult to find out the true Opinions of the ancient Philo 

ſophers concerning the production or eternity of corppreal 

matter, there having been ſo great diſſenſions, not onely 

44% About the thing it ſelf, but about the opinions of ſome 2. 

Taten. bout it. For it is plain by Platarchr $99 wic, as well . 
i. the diſcourſes of the later Platoniſta, bow eager ſome — a 
n. 
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deen to interpret Plato's Timew in favour of the Eternity 
at leaſt of wattey, if not of the world. But although Plato 
doth aſſert therein 2a preexiſtence of rude matter before the 

jon of the World, yet I lee no reaſon why he ſhould 
— 4 underſtood then in the ſame ſenſe that we be- 
lievea Chaos to have gone before the bringing the world into 
the order it is now in. And in that ſenie may thoſe places 
in Platarch be interpreted, * * %% m ws . j rung. 
4 d Ta (4 e9ha; wigres wr and ſo likewiſe thoſe 
following words, 5 55 30% «74.70 was A,. in Jun 7H 
i i ſor the meaning may be no more then chat 
Plato conceived that all the productions of the kinds of 
things which ate ia the world, was out of a Pra xiſtent 
Hyle, the one Spirit nal and intelligible, our of which he 
ſuppoſed ſouls to be formed, the 0:ber ſenſible and corporeal, 
out of which other Beings which were more groſs and ma- 
terial, were produced. So Chalcidins tells us, chat both Py- 
thegeras and Plato looked upon conſtitutionem ſylve to be 


opus providentie : which | ſuppoſe relates not onely to the cpucid. in 
bringing of matter into form, but to the produttion of mar. Tim|p.377 


ter its ſelf. But after this he rakes a great deal of pains to 
ſearch our the true meaning of Plato concerning the Origine 
of Hyle, and mentions the great «difſexfions among the 
Platoniſts about it, and the obſcurity of the Timaus in it. 
Io him therefore 1 referr the Reader: Who likewiſe brings 
in Name nius largely diſcourſing concerning the opinion of 
Pythagoras about it, who condemns all thoſe, as not under- 
ſtanding Pythagoras, who attribute to bim the produRion 
of the indererminate Hyle. Theſe are hi words: Namenine ex 
Pithagore magiſterio Stoicorwm hoc de initiis dogma refellens, 
Pythageræ drgmate, cui concimzre dicit dogma Platonicum, 
ait Pythagor am, Deum quidem fing ularitat is nominaſſe Cl. no- 
mine appellaſſe HHylvam vero duitatis. uam duitatem in de- 
ur minatam quidem, mini me genitam, limitatam vero, gene- 
ratam efſe dicere, Hoc eſt, antequim tx1naretny quidem, 
formwamque & ordiuem nanciſceretar, ſine ortw & gener; 
tione exornatam vero at que illaſtratam, a Digeſtore Deo eſſe 
gemeratam . Atque ita quia generations ſit fortuna poſterior, 
iwrnatum illud minime generatum , equevum Dio, 4 = 
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eſt ordinatam, intelligi debeat. Sed nonnnllos Pytbagertos, vin 
ſtatentia non rede afſecutos, putaſſe, dici etiam illam indi- 
minatam & immenſaw duitatem, ab una fingularitate in ſits. 
tam, recedente à natura [na ſing ularitate, & in duitati hau 
migrante. But towever theſe Pythagore an might be de. 
ceived, | who thought the Vniry its ſeit became the Duin 
yet it is evident by Namenius, that be looked on the unde. 
termined and confoſed matter to have been coeval with Gul 
himſelf and not produced by him. And if Namenius be u 
much to be credited in this as when he calls Plate, Moſes 4. 
ticus, then the Creation of Univerſal matter can be ng 
part of Pythagoras bis Philoſophick Cabala. But whatever 
were the opinions of Plate and Pythagora concerning the 
firſt origine of matter, we are certain that the Sroicks gene 
rally aſſerted the iwproduficn of matter, and make that to 
be as neceſſary a paſſive principle for the Being of the World, 
as god is the ative and efficient cauſe. So Diogenes Laertin: 
reports of the Stoical principles concernin the Grigine of 

N. Zenn. the Univerſe : 816 3 d,, decas i) of bawy Av ni a 

x 2 To TU 9goy* mn a oy D Gras Thu) dm wolas mh VAN, * 5 
Vlisas mier, # « vr abby # der. They wake 1wo principles of th 
— 1 Univerſe, one ative, and the other paſſive, rhe paſſive, a 

** eſſence without quality, called Hie or confuſed matter; th 
active, the reaſon which att in the other wkich is God: I bee 
two principles Seneca calls cauſa & materia. Efſe vero deln, 
faith be, al;quid unde fiat ; deinde 4 quo fiat: hoc cauſarſt jllud 

Ep ft. 65. — * Although Seneca ſeems to make a query, of it elle 
where; quantum Deus poſſit? materia ipſe ſibi formet, u 
dats ntatuy? But Zeno 1s exprels in Stebews, Oui MT 

— 2 mu) W yu Mer N ul, miualw i 34 our ], I aun 
Duel, Vel erm. The firſt eſſence of all, i matter, vbich i 
Ecleg. Phy- Eternal, and not capable of acceſſion er diminution, To the 


F. ſame purpoſe Cbalcid ius ſpeaks, Stoici ortum ſylua rejiciunt, 


is poti us Ipſam & Deum, duo tetine rei ſumant initia; Dt 


Jn Tim. un . [ . . 4671 . 
p 388. , nt —_ 58 vam, nt que operations fab jiciatar. Vn 
qnidems effentia preditos facientew, & quod fit ac patitur, id 


corpureſſe, diverſa vero virtmte ; quia faciat, Deam ; quia 
| fiat, Sylvameſe, _ 
. 10. Having now found ont the certain affertors among the 
a . VFC 
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Hauben Philoſophers of the eternity and 5mproduttion of mat - 
u u the paſſive principle of things, we come to examine the 
raſen-of this Hyporbeſ6e, and whether chere were foundation 

h for this matter to ſubſiſt upon fromall Eternity + It 
might be ſafficie it prejudice aguinſt this op nion, that ir was 
built on the ſame infirm coacluſions which that of the Eter- 
iy of the whole wor/d was, viz. that Ai which Lipfus 
qteribates to Democriiys, but was embraced by all thoſe 
Philoſophers who denied production of matter, «dvr d 7% 


* 7 ſol, 


ng ;, , is 79 a Gn pocipt Ow that nothing could Sto. | iy 
beproduced ont of nothing, nor could return into nothing, which c. 2. 


uwe have alrea dy ſaid was only taken up from the eitabliſh. 
ed order of the Univerſe, and the manner of ptoduction of 
material Brings, But chis ic not all we have to charge this 
Hypotheſis wit 3 for, 

1, It is repugnant to the nat notion of a Deity, which 
nuſt imply in it an Ownrpotent Power; For otherwile we de- 
grade him to the imbecillity of finite creatwres, if he cannot 

oduce any thing which doth not imply à contradiction: 
what contrad. ion is there in this, that Cod ſhould give 
1 Bring to that which had none before - For that is all we 
underſtand by Creation, viz. the producing of ſomething out of 
nothing, r Which had nothing, out of wa ch it was produced, 
Now what repugnancy is there to any free principle of 
Reafon, that a Power Infinite ſhould raiſe an Inſect into 
Ning, without any paſſive Principle: out of which it was 
cauſed, and if an Infinite Power can do that, it may as well 
produce the world out of nothing, elſe the Power would not 
be laſinite; for it would bave itt bond; ſer, that thus ſar ie 
cou d go and no further. No ſuch a Powey in Goa implies 
no contradiction in its (elf, I ſay the aſſerting the neceſſary 
exiſtence of matter imp yes a contradiftion to this Power, - 
For, 1. A power to produce ſomething out of not hing would 
be to no put poſe, if a paſſive-principle, or præez ſtent water 
be neceſſary to the production of any thing; and lo that Being 
which hath a power to produce ſomething out of nothing, 
bath onely a power to produce ſomerbing out of ſowething, 
which is a plain contradiftion. 2. If God hath à Power to 
produce ſometbing out of nothing, either this Power doch ex- 
RA” L1I 3 tend 
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tend to the prodaſtios of this matter, or not; if it doth, the 


ir depends on him; if not, bis powey is not infinite and (oh 


ſame rower is in finite and rot is finite; which is another c. 


tradiqtien. So that it is plainly repugnant to the nin 


of a Ci to aſſert the neceſſiry and eternal exiſtence gf 
tr. b 
2. If matter be produced, then neciſſary exiſtence mul 


belong to it as well as to Gd; and if we ſſary exiftence be- 


. He- 
Ng. C. 4. 


C4. 7. 


longs to matter, ixfixite ir mult beigpg to it too; Fot 
hit ever neceſſiruy exiſti, is ſelf originated ; what ever 
ſelf originated, could not by any cauſe whatſoever be hindy. 
ed from Being ; what cannot by any cauſe be hindered from 
Being, hath I. fixite po r; what bath Infinite power, may 
produce any thing, and is God, and ſo matter cannot bes 
meet paſſive principle, but mult be an active, and ſo miſt he 
So, himtelf, or elſe there mult be more Gods then one. Jon 
argument ſomthing of this nature Hermogenes in Tertalia 
replyes, that matter would not loſe the name or nat 
matter, beciuſe of its corternity with Cod, neither couldic 
be God meerly on that account, unleſs it bad other tha 
that were agreeable to the nature of God as well as that. But 
I have already ſhewed that neceſſary exiſtence implyes other 
perfect ons going along with it: which is likewile thy 
proved by Tertullias in anſwer to Hermegenes; the reaſon 
of the imperfeRions which are to be ſeen in any creatures, s 
trom hence, that they derive their Beings fom a higher 
Cax/c, who creates them in what order he pleaſes, bucthat 
which bath its original from its /c/f, muſt on that account 
want thoſe imperfect ons which other creatures in the world 
have; and therefore if necrſſary exiſtence be of the nate 
matter, all other perfefions mult belong to it too: ard 
there can be no ſwperiority and inferiority between God and 
matter, becauſe on both ſides there will be neceſſary en. 
ſtence. Divinitas gradum nin habet, ut pote unica: 1 
ſo the eternal exiſtence of matter is repugnant to Vine 
Gods : 

3. It is repugnant to the Ind:pendency of Cod: for it mala 
God ſubjett to matter, and not matter to God, For if Gu 


cannot produce ay thing without preexiſtens matter, the 
t 
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auler is nect ſſary to his action, and ſo God mult depend on 
that which he can do nothing without; and ſo Gear uſing 
wither, is as Tertullian Ipeaks ex neceſſiiate mediocritatis ſus, 
to help him in the production of things, Nemo non ſubjici- 


ur ti cujus eget ut poſſit ati, as he goes on, Thus matter Cap, g · 


atlaſt is crept above the Deity, that God can do notbing with» 
out its aid and concurrence; and ſo as Tertuilian ſharply 
ſiyes / God is beholding to matter for ever being known to the 
wrld; Grande beneficium Deo contmlit ut haberet hodie per 
quam Deus cognoſceretur, & Omnipotens vocarttur, nift quod 
jaw non omni potent, fi non & hoc potent ex nihilo omnia 
wferre. Thus we fee how irreconcilable this Hypotheſis is 


wich theſe Attributes of Cod. | 


4 It is repugnant te the immenſity of God. For either God 
did exiſt , ſeparate from this eternal matter, or was conjoyned 


withit ; if conjoyned with it, then both made but one Being, 
u Maximus, or Origen-argues; if ſeparate from it, then 
there muſt be ſomething between them, and ſo there will be 
three real improdnced things. If it be anſwered that they 
ue neither conjojned nor ſeparate, but God is in matter as in 
tis proper place, as the Steicłs aſſerted, it is eaſily replyed, 
that either then he is in a part of matter, or the whole matter; 
tina part only, be cannot be immenſe; if in the whole as 
bs adequate place, how could he then ever frame the world? 


ht faſdion that part of the world which he was about, or 
be muſt likewiſe frame part of Hiuiſelf with that part of 


$unayoydable on the Stoical Hyporbe fr of Gods being corpo- 


eil and confined to the World as bis proper place. And ſo 


nuch for this ſecond Hyporheſis concerning the Origine of 
tte Univerſe, which ſuppoſeth the eternity of matter as coe x- 
lag with Cod. : 

[come now to that which makes moſt noiſe in the world, 
ich u the Aromical or Epicurean Hypotheſis, but will ap- 
ar to be as irrational as either of the foregoing, as far as 
concerns the giving an account of the Origine of the 
Wurst. For otherwiſe ſuppoſing a Deny which pro- 


for either he muſt then recede from that part in which he 
, and contract bimſelf into a narrower compaſs that he . 


le World which he was then framing of, which conſequence - _ 


duced -: 
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duced the world and put it into the order it is now in, and 


upremely govern: all things in the world, that — of the 
Phenomena of the Univerſe are far more intelligibly eg. 
plained by matter and motion then by ſabſtantial forms, 15 
real qualities, fex free and unprejud ced minds do now ſers, 
ple. But becauſe theſe little particles of matter may gin 
a tolerable account of many appearances of nat ure, that there. 
fore there ſhould be nothing elſe but matter and motion in 
in the world, and that the Origine of the Univerſe ſhoul be 
from no wiſer Principle then che caſual concourſe of tbeſe 
Atoms, is one of the evidences of the proneneſs of nem 
minds co be intoxicated with choſe op:niens they are oncein 
love with, When they are not content to allow an Hy- 
thefir its due place and ſubſerviency to God and provide, 
but think theſe Atows have no force at all in them, vale; 
they can extrude a Deity quite out of the world. Fority 
moſt evident that it was not ſo much the Truth is the {. 
viceableneſs of this Hypotheſis, which bach given it enter. 
rainment among men of Arheiſtical [pirirs, Epicuri bin. 
ſelf in his Epiſtte ro Pyzhocles, urgeth that as a conſiderable 
circumſtance in bis opinion, that he brought no G dom 
upon the ſtage to pur things in order, 4 » Ye gyos Y d 
und cent , Which his Paraphraſt Lacretiu bath thu 
rendred, 


Neu,, nobis divinitus rt parataws 
Naturam rerum, 


If this opinion then be zrae, the Hifory of the C reation Quite 
falls to the ground. on which account we are obliged more 
particularly to conſider the Reaſon of it. The Hyporbe is the 
of Epicurm, is, that before rhe World mas breng ht inis thi 
form and order it is now in, there mas an infinite empty fjus 
in which were an innumerable company of ſolid partuh 
er Atoms of different fizes and ſpapes, which by their mijit 
were in conti nual motion, and that by the warions occur ſauſ 
theſe all the bodies of the Univerſe were framed into rhat ori 
they now are in. Which is fully expreſſed by Dion ju i 
Enuſebins, and very agreeably to the ſenſe of Epicnrar "os 
| Eoi 


Thaswe ſee the ſubſtance of the Epicurean Hypothefir, that 
d''s M m m 
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iſtles to Herodotus and Pythocles , and to what Platareh Prep. 

ts of the ſenſe of Epicuru, though he names him not 2g. 

(if ar leaſt that book be his which Afuretw denyes ) the, 
words of Dionyſius are theſe concerning the Epicareans, ed.. St, 

b RB dTiues ory mrs apa ne % 0rd ram uh, De Placi'ts 

2590 A. d eibua, ; n eie ue, wth A οαννi ie, — — 
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h 5 xhoues « THpus dry. So that according to this opi- 
nion, all the acceunt we have of the Origin of the world, is 
from this general Rendeſ- vous of Atoms in this infinite ſpace, 
in which after many encounters and facings abent, they fell 
into their ſeveral troops, and made up that ordered Battalia 
which now the World is the Schewe of. It was not impru- 
dently done of Epicurus to make the worlds iini te, as well 
un bis Face and Atoms, For by the ſame reaſon that his Atm. 
would make one world, they might make 8 thonſand; and 
who would ſpare for wor/ds , when be might make chem ſo 
cally? Lucretius gives us in ſo exact an account of the 
ſeveral courſes the Atom took up in diſpofing themſelves 
into hodyes, as though he bad been Muſter- Maſter General 
u that great Rexndeſ-vos ;, for thus he ipeaks of his Atoms, 


Dug quia multimodis, multis mut ata per one 
Ex Infinito vexant ur percita plag is, 


Omne genus mot us & carte experiundo, De Na. 
Tandem de veni unt in taleis di ſbo ſit ur as, fer. l. 1. 


Lualibus hac ribus conſiſtit ſumma creata. 
And more particularly afterwards , 


Std quia multa modus mult is preomordia rerum Lib. 3. 
Ex Infinito jam tempore percita plays, 5 * 


Ponderibeſ ue ſwis conſue r unt conc ita ferri, 
Omnimeds[que coire, atque omnia pertentare, 
Drecunque inter ſe poſſunt congreſſa creare; 
Ut non fit mirum, fi in tale is diſpoſit ur as 
Deciderunt quoque, & in taleis vendre meat us, 
Quualibus hec rer m genit ur nunc ſumma no vando. 


there 
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there were an Infinite number of Atom, which by their fre. 
quent occarſions did ac laſt meet with thoſe of the ſame na. 
ture wich them, and theſe being conjoyned together made 
up thoſe bodyes which we ſee: fo that all che account we are 
able to give according to this H [ypotbeſss of all the Phanomens 
of the Univerſe, is from the tortuitous conconrſe of the 
Atoms in the firſt forming of the World, and the different 
contexture of them in bodies. And this was delivered by 
the ancient Epicareans, not with any doubt or heſeration, but 
with the greateſt confidence imaginable. S0 T »{ly obſetves 
of Velleius the Epic urean, beginning his diſcourie, fidentey 
ſane, ut ſolent iſti, nihil tam werens q uam ne aubitare de aliqua 
re videretur; tanquam modo ex Deorum conculio , & tx ii. 
curi intermundii diſcendiſſet: Confpdence was the peculiar 
genius of that /efF, which we ſhall ſee in them to be accom- 
panied with very little reaſon. 

For thoſe te thing: which make any principles in Philo. 
ſophy to be rejected; this V. mical Hypotheſis is una voidabſy 
charged with: and thoſe are, If the principles be taken uy 
without [ufficient ground in reaſon for them; and if thry can- 
wot gi ve any ſuſſicient account of the Phaz10mena of the world, 
I ſhall therefore make it appear, that this Hypotheſes , as to 
the Origin of the Univerſe, is fir, meeriy precarious, and 
built on no ſufficieat grounds ot Rezſon. Secondly , That it 
cannet give any ſatufattory account of the Origin of things. 

I. That it is g precariow Hypothefgs, and bath no evidence 
of Reaſon op-wWhieh it Mould be raken up; and that will be 
proved by two things : 1, V ſuch an Hypotheſis & the 
Ep cureans themſelves conld have no certainty of according to 
their ven principles. 2. That the main principles of the H- 
pothe ſis its ſelf are repmgnant to thoſe Catholick Law: of 
vat ure which are obſerved inthe Waiverlie. 

1. The Epicureans according to their own principles could 
bave no certaingy of the truth of tb Hypotheſis, And that 
I. Becauſe they could have no certain evidence of itt truth, 
2. Becauſe their way of proving it was inſufficient, 

1. That they come bave ne certain evidence of the truib of 
it; | prove fcom-thoſecriteris, which Epic ars lays down 
at the only certain Rules of judging the rush of ching 
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and thoſe were Senſe, Anticipation and Paſſion, Let /enſt 
de never ſo infallible a rule of judgement, yet it is impoſſible 
there ſhould be any evidence to ſenſe of the truth of this 
Hepotbeſis; and let him extend his v aeCullcuduer a8 long 
is be pleaſe, which was his great be/p for correfting the errors 
of ſenſe, viz. as it was in the Rowan Court wt ea the caſe was 
not clear, awpliandum ff, So Epicurus would have the 
objef repreſented every.way it could be before he paſt his 
judgement ;, yet this prudent caution would do him no good 
for this Hypotheſis, unleſs he were ſo wiſe as to ſtay till this 
world were crambled into Atom again, that by that he 
might judge of the orig ins of it. There is but one way leſt 
to finde out the truth of things inevident to ſenſe, (as by 
Epicurus bis own confeſſion all theſe Aromare, which are 
now the component particles of bodyez ; much more thoſe 
which by their for tuitous concourſe gave Beeing to the world) 
and that is, if ſomething evident to /enſe doth apparently 

ove it, wh ch is his way of proving a Yacuity in nature 
rom motion ; but though that be eaſily anſwered by prin- 
ciples different from thoſe of Epicaru, and more rational , 
jet that very way of probation fails him in his preſent Hypo- 
theſis, For what is there evident to ſenſe which proves a 
fortuitous concourſe of Atom: for the production of things ? 
nay, if we grant him that the compo ſition of bodyes is nothing 
elſe but the conte æture of theſe inſenſible particles, yer this 
is far from being an evidence to ſenſe , that theſe particles 
without any wiſe and directing providence ſhould make up 
ſuch bodyes 8s we ſee in the world. And here when we ſpeak 
of the evidence of ſenſe, we may well ask as the Ftoick in 
Tally doch, whether ever Epic urus found a Poeme made by 
the caſual chrowing of letters together; and if a concourſe of 
Atom; did produce the world, car porticum, cur templum, 
tur domum , cur urbem nos poteſt why did it never product 
acloyſter, a temple, a houſe, a city, which are far eaſier thingy 
then the world 7 1 know Epicurus will ſoon reply, rhat 
things are otherwiſe in the world now then when it was firſt 
produced; I grant ir, and from thence prove, that be- 
auſe no ſuch thing ever happens. in the world now, as a 
meerly caſual concowrſe of Atom to produce any thing, Epi- 
< Mmm 2 CHY 
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curu could have no evidence from ſenſe 8t all to finde ont 

the truth of this Hypot h ſis by. And as little relief can he 

finde from his ſecond Criteriun, viz, Anticipation ; For by 

his own ack10wledgement , all anticipation depends on the 

I. Gaſſen- ſenſes, and men have it only one of theſe four wayes. 1. By 
dam de Lo- inc ur ſion, as the Fecies of a man is preſerved by the ſight of 
Se EH him. 2. By proportion, as we can inlarge or contract that 
197.03. (peciesof:a/man'either into a Giant or Pigmy. 3. By fn 
18 litude, as we may fancy the image of a City by reſems 
blance to one which we have ſeen, 4. By compoſition; 
whereby we may joyn different images together, as of a 

horſe and min to male a Centawre. Now though it be very 
queſtionable how ſo ne of theſe wayes belong to a Criteriun 

of truth, yet none of them reach our caſe; ſox there can be 

no inc ur fron of inſenſible particles as ſuch upon our ſenſes; 

We may indeed by proportion imagine the par vitude of them; 

but what is this to the proving the truth of the Hyporheſ,, f 
Similitude can do no good, unleſs Epicarus had ever ſeen s 

world made ſo; the only relief muſt be from compoſition, 

and that will prove the Origis of the world by Atoms to be 

as true, as that there are Centaur in the world, which we 

verily believe. Theſe are the only Criteria by which Epi. 
| curu would judge of the truth of natural thinps (for the 
| third, Paſſion relates wholly to things Moral and not Phyſ- 
cal ) and now let any one judge, whether the Hypotheſis of 

the Origine of the Univerſe by Atoms can ever be proved 

| true, eicher by the judgement of ſenſe, or by Anticipation, 
| Set. 13. The way they had to prove thu Hypotheſis was inf afficien ; 
2, and that was by proving that the bodyes of the World are 
compounded of ſuch inſenſible particles, Now, granting the 
thing, I deny the conſequence ; for what though the compo- 

ſition of bodyes be from the contextare of Atoms, doth it 
therefore follow, that theſe particles did caſwally produce 

theſe bodyes ? nay, doth it at all follow , that becauſe bodjer 

upon their reſolution do fall into 5nſenſible particles of 
different ſize, figure and motion, therefore theſe particles 

mult be preexiſtent to all bodyes inthe world ? For it is plain, 


thele inſenſible particles ariſe ; and whether they return on 


that there is now an Tuiver/al lump of matter out of which 


the 
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the Aiſſol ation of hoden. and all theſe various cerpuſcles maY 
heof che ſame amform ſubſtance, only with the alter-<tion of 
ſize, ſhaper and motion; bur whit then? Doth this prove, 
that becauſe particular bodyes do now emerge out of the 
various config uration and motion * particles of that 
matter w ich exiſts in the World, that therefore this whole 
matter Wis produced by the caſnal occur ſion of theſe 
Atoms It will ask more time and pains then is uſuslly taken 
by the Philoſophers either anc ent or modern, to prove that 
thoſe thing what ſoever they are, whether elements or par. 
ticles, out of which bodyes are ſuppoſed to be compennded, dv 
exiſt ſeparately from ſuch compounded bodyes , and antece- 
dmly-to them, We finde no Ariſtotelian elements pare 
inthe World, nor any particles of matter deſtitute of ſuch a 
fxe, figmre and motion as doth make ſome body. or other. 
From whence then can we infer either the ex;fexce of Ari- 
fules materia prima, without quiddity; quantity or quality, 
ot the Epicurean Atoms without ſuch a contexrwre as make 
ip ſome bodyes in the World ?P- Our profound Naturaliſt 
Dr. Harvey, after his moſt accurate ſearch into the natures 
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ind Generation of things , delivers this as bis experience and 


judgement concerning the commonity reputed elements or De Gene- 
pinciple; of bodyes. For ſpeaking of the different opinions 74+ 4%. 


Exercit, 


of Em pedocles and Hippocrates, and Democritus, and Epi- 
uru, concerning the compoſition of bodyes, be adds, Ego 
vere neque in ani mali um produttione, nec omnino in nlla core 
rum ſi milari um generatione , (ive ea partium animalium, 
hve plant ar um, lapidum mineralium , Cc. fuerit) vel con- 
pregationem- equſmodi, vel miſcibilia di verſa in generation i 
gt unienda prat xiſters, obſervare ung uam pot ui. And after 
explaining the way which he conceived moſt rational and 

onant to Experience in the Generation of things, be con- 
dudes his Diſcourſe with theſe words; 7demgque in omni 


2. 


gaurratione fiers crediderim; adeo ut corpora ſimilaria miſta, 


tementa ſua tempore priora non habe ant, ſed illa potina ele- 
mentis ſus prius exiſtunt (nempe Empedocii atque Ariſtotelis 
hee, aqua atre, terra; vel Chymicorum ſale, ſulphnre, & 
Aircurio; aut Demecrits Atomu ) ut pote nat ura quoque ip ſis 
y ſetiora. Sunt, ingquam, miſts & compoſita, etiam tempore 
Mmm z. pr iora 
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priori elementi quibuſlibet ſic dict is, in qua ills corrumpuntay 
d. ſinant; &fſolvuntur ſcilicit in iſta ratione poti u quan 
rupſa & acta. Elementa itaque que dicuntv, non ſunt pri - 
ora iſtus rebus qua generantur aut oriunt ur; ſed poſteriars 
pot ius, & reliq u mags quam principia. Neque Ariſftor ly 
ipſemet ant alias quiſpiam unquam demonſtravit, ele menta in 
rerum natura ſeparatim exiſtere, aut princ ipia eſſe corporum 
ſimilarium. Ii then none of theſe things which bebe are 
reſolvedinto, ard are ſuppoſed to be compoxnaed of, either 
have been or can be proved to exiſt ſeparate from and 
antecedent to thoſe bodyes which they compound, what then 
becomes of all out company of Atoms which are ſuppoſed by 
their concoarſe in an Inſiaite ſpace to be the Origine of the 
world ? 1 know not where to find chem, unlels dancing with 
the S$choolmens Chimera's ins Vacuum, or in a Space as empty 
as the [xfinite one, viz, ſome Epicureans brains, Neither 
therein will they be much unlike cheir great Maſter, Epics 
rw, if we believe the character which the Stoick in Tally 
gives of him, who ſaith he was homo ſine arte, fine liters, in. 
De Nat, ſultans in ownts, fine acumine ullo, fine anctoritate, fine lepore, 
Dcor. l:. But allowing the Stojck ſome of that paſſion, (which be dil. 
claimed ſo much) in theſe words ; yet we may rather believe 
what Tlly bimſelf elſewbere ſpeaks of Epicurus his ſents. 
ments, that they were none of them handſome or becoming 1 
De Divi- man. At ile quid ſentitꝰ ſaith he of Epicurw; and ſoon 
. l.1. replyes, ſentit autem nihil unq uam elegans, nibil decorum 
De Finibus And in another place ſpeaking of bis Aforals, be ſayes, aihl 
generoſum ſapit at que mag ni ſicum; there was nothing mblt 
and generous in him, Which cenſure of Epicurw, all the 
pains that P. Gaſſendus bath taken in the vindication of the 
life and opinions of Epicurus, hath not been able to wipe off 
For although we ſhould yield whst that learned man ſo much 
contends for, that all the ca/awnyes which were caſt on 
Epicarus ariſe from the Antipathy between Zeno and the 
following Stoicks, and the School of Epicarus , yet all this 
will not make Epicurus to have been comparable with ſome 
other Philsſophers for parts and jadgment, whoſe principles 
have ſomewhat more generous and venerablein them, then the 
Horals of Epicurus had, taking them in their more _ 
ſenle. 
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But it is not the Morality of E picuru which we now en- 

ire aſter ; our buſineſs us to ſee how well he acquits himſelf 
inrendring an account of the Origis of the Univerſe with. 
out a D.ity. And ſo we come to confider the Hypotheſis its 
ſelf, whether it be rational or no, or conſiſtent wich the 
Catholick Lews of Nate which appears in the World. Two 
things I ſhall here enquire into, which are the main principles 
of Epicarua, viz, the motion of theſe Atom in the Infinite 

ace, and the manner of the concretion of bolyen by the con- 
nurſe of thele Atoms. 

1, I begin with their motion ; which Fpicarm attributes 
to his Atoms without any heſitation, and yet never under- 
takes to give an zccount of the Origin of that tian; which 
argues his whole Hypotheſs, to be extreamly precarious. 
The thing then, ( wh:ch he muſt aſſume as his main principle, 
ckout which all his other do no: hing) is, that tion doth 
inſeparably belong to the leaſt Atem or inſenfpble particle 
for without this there cannot he imagined any concom/e of 
Atoms at all, much leſs any ſuch centextare of bodyes out of 
them. But for one to ſay that Atom move, becauſe it is 
their nat ure to move, and give no other account Of it, is ſo 
mecarious, that it will never give the leaſt ſarwfaFion to an 
inquiſitive mind, And it will be the leaſt of all pardonable 
in the expleders of ſubſtantial forms and occalt qualities, 
when the Origin of the whole world is reſolved into an- 
cult quality woch gives motion o Aroms, And herein the 
the Aromiſt; out · do the molt credu'ous Peripaterichs, ſeeing 
they lay rhe prime fowndation of the world and of their own 
Philoſophy together in a thing they can give no rational 
account Of at all, which is, the motion of Atom in an Infiuize 
Facxiry. If it be replycd, which is all Epicarus hath to ſay, 
that the motion of Atoms depends upon their gravity; the 
— returns upon him with the ſame violence, how comes 
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gravity to belong to theſe Atom in ſuch an empty ſpace, 


where there can be no impa/ſron ſrom other bodyer , no at* 
tration from any magneiich particles which ate ſuppoſed to 
le the cauſes of the deſcent of heavy bodjes ? nay, Epic 
hm ſelf takes away any center of that motion of Atoms; and 
t attributes a neceſſary deſcont to his Atom by. vertue of 


theic 
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3 their graviijʒʒ and if a Pbileſopher may beg ſuch things 1 
8 1. theſe are, ſo repugnant to the Phwnomena of nat ure, without 
pe ha- aſſigning any other reaſon for them, but that it is their 
rent Maz* nature; let us never venture Philoſophizing more, but (it 


nid 04 don in that contented piece of [gnorance which attributes 


— the canſes of every thing into Fþerifick forms and occalt 


#p.4 [e.z. qualit yes. For this is ſo ame ful a piece of beggery, that 
De mots, P. Gaſſendus do:h more then once diſclaim it, and in bis 
Phyſic.ſ.1 diſcourſe of motion doth prove an impoſſibility of motion in 
1.8. * an Infinite empty pace. Might not Epic urus then have 
— u ſaved his credit better by ſitting down with the opinions of his 
peſſoamo fore-fathers, then thus to go a begging for ſuch Hypotheſes, 
to-e tra- which none, who are not teſolved to be Ignorant, will be tes · 
uo. To 3. dy to grant him ? 
2 But yet this is not all, but according to this ſundamentil 
Seck. 15. principle of Epicurus, viz. that there is a principle of motiag 
in every inſenſible particle of matter, he plairly overthrow 
another principle of his, which is the ſelidity and different 
magnitade of theſe Atow:, Theſe particles are ſuppoſed ſo 
{olia, that Diosyſius in Emnſebins tells us the account piyen 
why they are called Ira, was Nd v davnr crþpimrre becauſe 
of their indiſſoluble firmneſſe, and the different ſizes of theſe 
Atoms is ſo neceſſary a principle, that from thence they un- 
dertake to reſolye many Phanomena of the Univerſe : let 
ns now ſee how confiſtent theſe things are with the inſepy- 
rable property of motion belonging to Atom : For if there 
be particles of ſuch different ſizes, then it is plain that there 
are ſome particles which may not only be conceived to be 
bigger then otbers, but are realy ſo, and ſo there mult be 
more parts of matter imagined in this bigger particle then in 
another leſs ; and if there be more parts, theſe parts may be 
conceived ſeparate from each other, that this particle 


be equal to the other; now then, I demand, It morion doth 


inſeparably belong to the leaſt particle of matter, how comes 
one (0 be bigger then the other? For herein we ſee that 
every particle is not in diſtin motion; for there cannot 
but be more imaginable particles in an Atom of a bigger ft 
then in a leſs; and if ſo, there muſt be ſome union — thoſe 
imaginable particles in that digger Atom; and how ** 

uch 
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ifwetion doth inſeparably belong to every particle of mat- 
And ſo it muſt be in all thoſe Atoms which are ſup- 
to bave angles and hacks, in order to their better 
aatching hold of each other for the compoſition of bodyes , 
how come theſe boek and angles to be annexed to this 
ſhow ? for an Atom may be without them, «Whence comes 
this won, if ſuch a principle of motion, de in each particle d 
Fit be anſwered, that motion did belong to all theſe particles, 
bat by degrees the leſſer particles hitting together made ap theſe 
angled and booked particles: 1 ſoon reply, that the dient 
urns more ſtrongly, for if the ſe angled and book parti 
der be ſuppoſed neceſſary to the contextare and anon of 
ties, how came thoſe leaſt imaginable particles ever to 
mitt without ſuch books and angler? And ſo the queſtion 
nil return in Infiaitam. If then the ſolidity and indivifibilin 
h oſ theſe angled Atoms, doth depend on che anion aud reft 
ofcboſe leſſer imaginable particles joyned rogecher, then it 
wevident that motion is no inſepar able property of all theſe 
particles, but ſome are capable of union, in order to the 
making of ſuch hooks and angles, which ate neeeflary for the 
anexture of bodyer,, and where there is anion and ſolidity, 
there is reſt, which is at leaſt accompanied wich it, if ic be 
dot one of the great cauſes of it. And without which the 
&omiſt; of all other Philoſophers will be leaſt able co give 
account of firmneſs in bodyes, when they make bodyes to 
wakſt of an aggregation of pirticles, by which it will be very 
bird finding a ſufficient account of the difference between 
faid and firm bodyes, unleſi it be from the quicker motion 
ud git ation of the particles of — bogyes, and the reſt of 
he ſmell and contignons parts · 
Kording to that Catholick Law of natare, wher 


are lefc to give any account of the ſolidity of particles of 
uch different ſizes, is, the want of vacwity z{ for, ſay they, 
the ground of divifibility of bedyes is the interſper en of 4 
dſewinated Vacuum, now where there i no vacuity though the 
iicles be of different fixe, yer they may be ſolid and i wid 

an | le. 
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ſich an union be without yeſt, and what reſt could there be 


at make up the firm body, ,, nc 

— 25 things tes Principe 

"= (ntinxe in the Hate they are in til ſome ſtronter force puts p.. at 34, 
thew ont of it. The only thing which the Epicurean Aromiſts 55, $6. 
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ble.- But this ĩs taken off by che inſtance produced ag 
other perſons by that i»genions & Honaurable perſon M. 
Hiſtory of in his Phyſiolegical Eſapes, which is to this purpoſe; Sup. 
Fluid and 1; dis bl IG for” h 
Firmneſs, poſe to of theſe preſumed indimi ſible particles, both ſmooth aud 
b. 202, * of aCubical figure ſhould happen to lye upon one another, anda 
third ſhonld chance to be fitly placed upon the upper of rhe tv 
what ſhould hinder but that this Aggregate may by the vialem 
knock of ſome oth®# corpuſcles be broken in the midſt of the 
whole concretion, and conſequently is che middlewoſt body 
For ſuppoſe them as ſolid as may be, yet ſince corpuſcles us 
hard as 1 can be made very violently to knock againſt 
them, why may not theſe grate or break the middlemoſt cp 
puſcles, or any of the others ꝰ And if there be a poſſibility of 
a breaking, off theſe Cubical particles in the middle, chen 
meer want of Yaewity is no ſuſſicient account of their bei 
indivi ſible. By this we ſee how far the Aromiſfts are from 
giving any rational account of the Origine of the motion of 
the Atoms themſelves without a Deity. | 
6. 16, 2. Suppoſing this wvotion to be gran: ed them, yet they 
cannot give any ſatifattory account of the manner of coneretian 
of bodies by the caſual eccurſions of theſe Atoms moving in an 
in fonite empty fpace. Which appears from thoſe groſs and ei. 
travagant ſupp ſitions of Epic urus, in order to the making 
theſe Atoms of bis ſo bir together that they make up 10 
bodies by their contexcure. 
1. He ſuppoſeth as ic were te regions, 4 ſaperionr and 
 3nferior in an infinite empty fpace, which bath no ceater at 
| all in it, nor any body, from which to meaſure thoſe reſpech 
| of above and below, as appears by his Epiſtle to Hirodons, 
herein he faith, Tbeſe terms of alu axd ngite , ——— a 
do herd, muſt bt conceived without any bounds or limit a 
all. So that though we conceive fomerbing ſuperior, we mi 
imagine nothing [npreme ; and ſo an the contrer y. Wherebyi 
Phyſic ff. i evident as Gaſſendwconfeſſerh, that Epicarms thought the 
[ . 3 7. furſace of the earth to be a plain, and this plain to be comtiar 
| ed up in 4 level ſuper ficies to the heavens, and ſo to al 
| thatummenſe pace of the Univerſe. So that all thoſe bem) 
45 which thould fall downwards in any parts of tt 
wideſt di ua on the earth, as in Barope, Afie, and Aſma, 
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would never meer (if they continued ther wotion) in the 
enter Of the earth, but would continue their motion ſtill in a 


{ line ; and ſo he imagined that which is ſaid to be 


above as to us, was really the upper part of the world, and ſo 
the deſcent of his Atoms mult neceſſarily be downward: to- 
wards the earth, according to the weighs of chem, And was 
oor this a worthy Adſathematical ſuppoſitjon, for one who 
would undertake to give an account of the Ovigine of the 
Uaiverſe without a Deicy ? + | \y 
+ This motion of deſcent by reaſon of the gravity of Atoms 
would not ſerve his turn; for if the Atem, moved down- 
wards thus in a parallel line, how was it poſſible for them 
ever to meet for the contextare of bodies Now for this 
purpoſe he invented a motion of declination ; for finding the 
motion ad lineam, or ad perpendic ulum as ſome call it, could 
not poſſibly produce thoſe varieties of bodies which are in 
the Univerſe, be ſuppoſed therefore the deſcem not to be 
ina perpendicular right line, but to decline a little, that fo 
ſeveral particles in their deſcent might make ſome occur ſions 
dne upon another. And this Epicurus added to Democrit as; 


bat therein, as Tulliy obſerves, was very unhappy, that where pe Fi. U f: 
. = } 


he adds to Democritns, ea que corrigere vale, mibs q 
dyravare videaturʒ that be mar1'd what Democrit as bad ſaid, 
by wending of it, The reaſog of which motion of deelinars- 
1, is thus given by Lacretsas, 


od niſi declinare ſolerent, mia deor[um — 


Imbriz uti gutte caderent per Inane prof undum; 


Nee foret offenſns natus, neque plaga errata 
Principite, ita nil unquam natura ereaſſet. 


kwas obvious to object, that according to the principles of 
Bjicarns, there could have been no concourſe at all of Atom. 
nan 5»finice ace, on the two groand: he went on, which 
were the natural deſcenz of Atoms, and the 24 velocity of 
the wotion of all Atom of what fize ſo ever, which he like- 
viſe aſſerced (although one would think if gravity were the 
tenſe of motion, then the more gravity, the ſwiſter the mo- 
t% would be) from bence, 1 * it were not eaſie to _ ve 

nn2 w 
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how the Atems ſhould embrace each other in a pra lim, 
if they fell dows,as Lacretias expreſſ th it, li łę drops of ras, 
and therefore they ſaw a nect ſſity to make their motion & 
cline a little, that ſo they might ji and hit one upon an- 
other, But this oblique motion of the Atom, though it be 
the only refuge left to ſalve the Origine of things by a cor- 
. courſe of Atom, is yet as precarious and without reaſon as 
any other 175 jon of theirs whatſoever. Tally chargeth 
Ye Fin. this motion of declination with two great fawlts, ſutility, and 
bon. C mal. int ſficacy, qua cum res tota — ft pueriliter, tum ne efficit 
lib. 1. quidem quod vult. It is a childiſh fancy and to xo purpoſe; 
For rf, it u afſerred without any reaſon at all given forir, 
which is unwarthy a Philoſopher ; neither is it to any pu- 
poſe, for if all Atoms. faich he, decline in their motion, then 
none of them will f:ck together; if tome decline, and other 
do net, this is 2s precarious a3 any thing can be imagined, to 
aſſign a diverſity of motion in indiviſiblt particles, which yet 
have all the ſame velocity of motion; and, as Tally ſaith, Her 
erit quaſi provincias atomis dare, qua refte, qua obliqut fera- 
tur : as though Epic ura were the General at this Render- 
vous of Atoms, who ſtands ready to appoint every one his tal 

and motion. This Plutarch tells us was the great cha 
De Ain e againſt Epicurus ws H i νσ/n u d d , i, bt- 
procreat, è cauſe he introduced ſuch a motion of declination ont of nothing 
Times. apon no pretence of reaſon, And Turnebus tells us, that the 
Tarn bar ground why they deſired ſo ſmall a declination, was becauſe 
4 . they were conſcious to themſelves, that it was founded upon 
no ground of reaſen; Et Epicarei ſibi conſcii culpa, time 
eam ponebant, & mini mam fibi poſtulabant. To which purpoſe 

Turatbus Cites thoſe verſes of Lueretiut; 


Quare etiam atqus etiam paulum inclinare neceſſe ef 
Cr per a. nec pluſquam minimum, ne fingert mot us 
Obliquos videamur, & id res vera ref utet. 

Namque hoc in prompt u — eſſe videmns 


Pondera quant um in ſe eſt, non poſſe obliꝗ ua meare 
E ſupero cum precipitant, cernere poſſis. 

Sed nihil ownino refla regione viai 

Declinare, quizeſt qui poſſit cernere ſeſe d 


«then this little declination (tor it is no more they defire then 
45 little as may be imagined, quo nhl poſit fieri minus, Tal 
expreſſechic) but if they may decline a little, why not a great 
4 more # nay it is impoſſible ro conceive, bur a little 
ablique motion at firſt will in an infinite Face grow to be very 
.bligne.; for there is nothing to hinder the motion which 
waz it bends; now if there be never ſo little motion of decli- 
ation, the Atom will be inclined that way ; and what then 
mould binder, but that the ob/iquity in a motion through a 
great ſpace ſhould at laſt come to be very great; there being 
no center at all to guide the motion, towards, and the gravi 

not hindering this little declination? Therefore Tully achs 
that queſtion, C declinet uno mini mo, non declinet dncbus 
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ut this argument of Lucretia will hold if ar all, furcher 


aut tridus why only it declines ove minime, and not two or ib. us 
three. ; for, ſaith he, t x4 no impulſion from any other Atom Fato. 


which makes it decline that one minime; neither © there any 
impediment in the ſpace to hinder it from declining more; [0 
that, as he well ſaith, optare hoc quidem eft, non diſ put are, this 
9 to beg Hypotheſes and not to prove them, which is the 
thing we have prove Epicurw to do. Which was the firſt 
thing promiſed, viz, that this Hypotheſes of Epicurus was ve- 
ry precarious, and is built on no foundation Ol reaſon. 
' 3. I: u wnſatuufattory and inſufficient, as well as precarion? , 
for ſhould we grant his two main principles, Atoms and his 
infinite empty [pace z, yet we deny that ever his Atom: with 
all their occur ſions would ever produce thoſe things which 
ite in the Univerſe, To run through the noted Phenomena 
of the Di verſe, and to ſhew how inſufficient an account the 
Epic urras are able to give of them, from a fertuitous con- 
caxrſe of Aromy, is a task too large to be here undertaken. 
There are only three things which I ſhall rather ſaggeſt, then 
iuſſt upon, to ſee what miſerable fiſts the Epicurtaus ate 
driven to for the ſalving of them, and ſhall then leave it 
with the reader to judge, what unmeaſurable confidence it is 
in any to reject the (reation of the World for the ſake of the 
Ejicarean Hypotheſes, and whether it be not the height of 
credulity,as well as infidelity,to believe the world ever to have 
been made by a fortuitous concowrſe of Atom: 

| Nan 3 1. The 
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1. The great variety of appearances in nat ure, which are 
attributed co particles of the ſame watare, only with the 
alteration of fre, „and motion. That ſome this, in 
the world, ſhould bave no other reaſon given of x thay 
may not only be tolerable, but rational, as in the obje8, 
and operations on the organs of ſenſe, thoſe affettionr which 
are miſtaken for real qualities, &&c. But that all thoſe ef :8, 
which are ſeen in #ar#re ſhould have no other canſe but the 
different configuration and wotzen of Atoms, is the height. a 
folly as well as impiety, to imagine that the particles ol m- 
ter, as they are in wen, ſhould be capable of ſenſation, we. 
mar y, intellection, volition, & c. meerly becauſe of a different 
ape, fa, and motion from what they have in a piece of 
wood, is a riddle that requires a new configuration of Atom- 
in us to make us ander ſtand. May it not be hoped, that at 
leaſt one time or other by this caſual concowrſe of Aromy, the 
particles may light to be of ſuch a watare in fones, us to 
make them fly; in plants, to make them all ſenfrive; and in 
beaſts to make them reaſon and diſconrſe ? What may binder 
ſuch a configuration or motion of particles, if all theſe 

are to be unputed to no bigher principle? We ſee in other 
bedies what different appearance; are cauſed by a ſudden & 
teration of the particles of the matter of which they are 
compounded ;: why may it not fallout ſo in the things men. 
tioned ? neither can this be unrea ſonable to demand. 1. Be. 
cauſe the motion of theſe particles of matter is caſual fil 
according to tbem; and who knows what chance may do? 
for the ſeminal principles themſelves are, I ſuppoſe, accord- 
ing to them, of the ſame uni ferm matter with the reſ of the 
world, and ſo are liable to diſſerent wotion and config ration. 
2. Becauſe all particles of matter are ſuppoſed to be in cn. 
tinnal motion, becauſe of chat diſſeminated Vacuity, which 
is preſumed _ = — — ag — a Coacer vate vi 
cnity is not only aſſerted as poſſible, as probably exiftent: 
| affume only then (that which is inſiſted on "os wr 
vi. that that pace which lyes between our Arwofphere and 
the Stars is empty of any other thing, but only rhe rajes of 
the Stars which paſs through it; I then ſuppoſing it a va 
cuity, Whether would not the particles of thoſe boden 


which 


Atoms there? for all Aromy are ſuppoſed to be in perpern«l 
meter ;, and ihe cauſc aſſigned, why in tfol:d bodies they do 
not fly away, 18, becauſe of the repercuſſton of other Atoms, 
thag, wheo they once begin to ffir, they receive Juch knocks 
1j make them ꝓvict in their pieces Now this ernnoc dold 
ia.the bodies contig non to this fpuce ; for boch tho'e hier 
ae more flaid, and io there is no ſuch knocking of particles 
to keep them at reſt, but, which is more, th« ſ: which are 


uuntig uo have no:bing at all to hinder them from motion, 
and ſo thoſe particles will neceſſarily remove into that mi 


= where there is no impediment of their motion, and fo 
next Atem: to thoſe muſt remove , becauſe that ſpace 
where.n the other were is made empty by their yowovel ; 
and ſo the next, and ſo on, till not only the air, but the 
Whole maſr ol the earth will on ſwppoſirion of uch a vecmity 
be diſſolved into ity firſt particles, which will all matiny in 
the ſeveral bedies wherein chey are, and never ref till tbey 
come to that empty ſpace, where they may again Rendex- 
tons together. So dangerous is the news of Ziberty, or of 
an empty ſÞace to theſe Demwocratical particles of the Uni- 
wrſe. Nei: bet can I ſee how a &ſeminated vacuity cun ſalve 
the difficulty ; for thoſe particles of the moſt ſolid bodies, 
being in continual wotien., and the ground of their amian 
being repercuſſion, it thence follows that towards that parr 
where the difſaminared vacuum is, the particles meeting 
with no ſuch free: may fairly take their leaves of the 60. 
dies they are in, and ſo one ſucceed in the place of another, 
ul the config aration of the whole be altered, and conſequent. 

Cifleregt appearances and effef#s may be cauſed in the fame 

dies, though it relults from ſeminal principle. So that 
according to the Atomical principles, no rational account 
wa be given of thoſe effetts which are feen in nature. 
This Dionyſous in Euſebias ur geth againſt the Aromiſtr, that 
{rom che lame proxcyples withiout evident reaſon. given for 
it, they make of the ſame ferm matter ſome things cou- 
Hic nau to ſenſe, others not, ſome ters lived, others a- 


ran long-lived, Tire g Sm wad} Gone & # duvis d, 
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which ly e rentig nous do that Mace preſently diſſodge irom thæ 
irt wherein they ate, and begin 4 new Rendezvous of 
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bien d, waar , I ante „% x7 F ins eee, 
gau Tx & pai, What ground can there be aſſigned of .. 
vaſt a difference between things if they be all of the ſame ne 
ture, and differ only in fize and ſhape? ſaith that excellent 
perſon, who there with a great deal of eloquence lays open 
the folly of the Atomical Philoſophy , Savuars 1 dnuun 
i , Netrdror Ti Ogihag oi pines i; derrhtnulen, 
Bis ful 70 1p EOKINGY Ovrergy'ty imp Wen, Tt ice rare Democraty 
of Atoms, ſaith he, where the friendly Aroms meet and embrace 
each other, an from thenceforward live in the cloſeſt ſaciety 
together. 

— Not only the variety, but the exact order and beauij 
of rhe world is a thing wnaccountable by the Atomical hypo- 


' theſir, Were the whole world ſlill a Hefiods Chaos ( from 


Laert.l.1o, 


the conſideration of which Diogenes Laertius tells us Epi- 
curus began to Philoſophize)_ we might probably belie ve an 
afiration of particles ( ſuppoſing matter created) might 
lettle it in ſuch a confuſed manner; but that there ſhould be 
nothing elſe but a blind impet u- of Atoms to produce thoſe 
vaſt and moll regular motions of the heavenly bedyes, to ordet 
the paſſage of the Sa» for ſo great conveniency of nature, 
and for che alternate ſ#cceſſion of the ſeaſons of the year, 
which ſhould cut ſuch channels for the Ocean, and keep 
that vaſt body of the water (whoſe ſarface is bigher then 
the carth) tram overflowing it, which ſhould furniſh the 
earth with ſuch ſeminal and prolifick principles, as to pro- 
vide food and nouriſbment for thole Animals which live upon 
it, and furniſh out every thing neceſſary for the comfort 
and delight of maus life ; to believe, I lay, that all theſe rhing: 
came only from a blind and fortmitons concourſe of Atoms, 1s 
the moſt em — piece Of credulity and folly, that man. 
nat ure is ſubject to. But this part which concerns the order 


and beauty of the parts of the Vniverſe, and the argument 


D. H. More thence, that ic could be no blind forrwitens principle, but an 


inſt 
Atheiſm, 
par 2. 


Infinitely wiſe Cod, hath been ſo fully and judiciouſly band - 
led by a learned Perſenalready, t hat I ſhall rather chooſe to 
refer the Reader to bis d5/comrſe then inſiſt any more upon a 
3. T 
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3. The produftion of mankind is a thing which che Are. 


mation Of the internal parts of mars body, of which I have 
already ſpoken in the precedent chap:er, It would pitty 
one to ſce what lamentable ſoifts the Aromiſts are put to, 
to find out a way ſor the produtFion of mankind, viz. That 
our teeming Mother the Earth, at laft caſt forth ſome kind of 
bags like wombs ap the ſurface of the Barth; and theſe by 
degrees breaking, at laſt came out children, which vere nonriſh- 
455 4 kind of juyce of the Earth · lie milk, by which they were 
brewg ht mp till they came to be men. Oh what will not Athesfts 
believe, rather than « Deity and Providence ! but leſt we 
ſhould fem to wrong the Aromfts , heat what Cenſorinns 
faith of Epic urus; Is enim credidit limo calefattos nteros 


infantibus ex ſe edits ingenitum lalts humorem, natura mi- 
nfrante,prebuiſſe; quotitaeducatos & adultos, genns huma- 
n prepagaſſe. But becaule Lacretius may be thought to 
ſpeak mote imparcially in the caſe, how rarely doth he dg: 
cride it? 


Creſcebant uteri terre radicibus apts , 
Quo ubi tempore maturo patefecerit tt a 
Infant um, fugiens humorem, auraſque prtiſſens, 
Convertebat ibi natura foramina terre, 
Et ſuccum vents cogebat fundere apert is 

7 Conſimilem lact is; ficut nunc famina queque 
DL unm peperit dulci replet ar latte, quod omni 
Impetns in mammas convertitwr ille alimenti: 
Terra cibum pris, veſtew vapor, herba cubile 
Prebebat, multa & molli lanngine abundens. 


Had Lucretius been only a Poet, this might bave paſſed for 
1 handſomely deſcribed Fable; but to deliver it for a piece of 
Philoſophy, makes it the greater Afythologie. That mans body 
was formed out of the earth we believe, becauſe we have 
naſon ſo to do; but that the earth ſhould caſt forth ſuch 
ſalliculi, as he expreſſeth it, and that men ſhould be brought 
ip in ſuch a way as be deſcribes, deſerves a place among — 
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are moſt ſhameſully puzz ed with, as well as the For- 


nſcioguor, radicibus terre coherentes, primum increviſſe, & _—_ 
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moſt incredible of Poetick Fables, But if Poets muſt be 
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credited, how much more like a man did be ſpeak, who 
told us, 


Natus homo eſt , five han di vino ſemine fecit 

Ie epifex rerum, Mundi melioris origo; — 
Sive rectus tellus, ſeduſtagqut nuper ab alto 

e/Etbere, coguati retintbat ſemina cæli; 

Luem [arms lapeto miſtam finvialious andi, 
Finxit in effigiem modirantum cuacta Deorum. 


+ Thus have we conſidered the Epicurtan Hypot he ſis, both 
as to the Principles on which it ſtands, and the ſwirableneſs 
Of it to the Phenomena of the Univerſe ; and I ſuppoſe now 
there cannot be the leaſt ſbadow of reaſon found from the 
Atomical Philoſophy to make us at all queſtion that account 
of the Origine of the Univerſe, which aſcribes it not to the 
fortuitom conconrſe of Atoms, but to the Infinite Wiſdom of 


« Deity, I conclude then this diſcourſe of the Zpicarees | 


Hypot he is with the words of Antomedon, in the ' Greek 
Epigram. 


Tard, o in, wary d EA d 
Ne 7d xeviy C, Y Tires ds worddvs. 


Learn to be wiſe; let Epicurus chaſe 
To fond his Atoms and his empty pace. 


I come now to the left Hypotheſis mentioned; which un- 


dertakes to give an account of the Origine of the Univerſe 


from the meer Mechanical Laws of motion and matter. Which 
is the Hypotheſis of the late famous French Philsſopher Mr. 
De: Cares, For although there be as much reaſon as chars 
1 to believe that he never intended bis Hyporhefos as a four- 
— of 4 having made it ſo much his buſineſs to 
aſſert the eFſtence of a Deity and immateriality of the ſoul; 
yet becauſe it is apt to be ab»/ed to that end by perſons 4 
zheiftocally diſpoſed, becauſe of his aſcribing ſo much to the 
powty of matter; we ſhall therefore ſo far conſider it as it u- 
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dertakes to give an account of the Origine of the Univerſe 


without a. Deity. His Hypotheſis therefore is briefly this. Hep;ix: 1p, 
takes it for granted, that all the matter of the world was atp.3. 4. 
fi of one Uniform nature, diviſible into innumerable parti, 45» Kc. 


and divided into many, which were a | in motion ; from hence 
he ſuppoſeth , 1. That al thu matter of which the Univerſe i 
compoſed, was at firſt divided into equal particles of an indif- 
ferent f ce, and that they had all ſuch amotion & nov found 
in the world. 2. That all theſe particles were not at firſt $phe- 
rical, becauſe many ſuch little Globes joyned together will not 
fill up 4 continued pace, but that of whatever figure they 
were at firſt , they would by continued motion become iþbaricel, 
becauſe they wonld have various circular motion; for, ſceing 
that at firft they were moved with ſo great force that 'one par- 
ticle wonld be disjenned from the other, the ſame force contina* 
ing, would ſerve to cnt off all angles which are ſuppoſed in 
them, by their frequent occ urſions againſt each other; and [+ 
when the angles Were cnt off, they would become ſpherical, 
3. He ſuppoſeth that no ſpace left empty, but When thoſe 
round particles being joyned, leave ſome intervalg beeween them, 
there are [ome more ſubtil particles of matter, Iwbich are rea- 
& to fill up thoſe void ſpaces, which ariſe from thoſe angles 
which were cut off from the other particles to maky them [pbe* 
rical; which fragments of particles are ſo little, and acquire 
thereby ſuch a celerity of motion; that by the force of that, 
they will be divided into innumerable little fragments, and ſo 


will fill up all thoſe ſpaces which other „ could mot en- 


ter in at. 4. That thoſe particles which fill up the intervals 
between the ſpherical ones, have not all of thew the ſame cele 
rigef motion, becauſe ſome of them are more. undivided tha 
.#hers are, which filled np the Mace between three Globular pare 
ticles when their angles were c ut off. and therefore thoſe particles 
waſt neceſſarily have very anguler figures, which are un ſit for 

ion; and thence it comes to paſs, that ſuch particles eaſily 
— and tranifer the greateſt part of their motion upon 
thoſe other particles which are leſs, and therefore have a 22 


tular [pace which lye in the midſt of three Globular particles 
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ian; aud becanſe theſe particles are to paſs rhorow ſuch tri- 


tywobing each other, therefore he ſappoſeth them n to their bredtib 
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ſoul, b 1c, 
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and depth to be of 4 triangular fignre; but becanſe theſe pas. 
ticles — —5 long and the globular particles —_ 
Which they-paſs with ſo ſwift motion have their rotation abou 
the poles of the Heavens, thence be ſuppoſes that tboſe triangi 
lar particles come to be wreathed. Now from theſe things 
being thus ſuppoſed, Des Cartes hath ingeniovſly and con- 
ſonantly to his Principles undertaken to give an account of 
the moſt noted Phenomena of the world, and thoſe three 
ſorts of particles. mentioned he makes to be bis three . 


wenrs ; the fir is that [abril matter which was ſuppoſed to 


ariſe from the cuttings off the angles of che greater par 
ticlet; and of this he tells us the Sun and fixed Stars conſiſt, 
as thoſe particles of that ſubtil matter being in continui 
motion, have made thoſe ſeveral virtoces or ethereal Whirlpool!, 
The /econd element conſiſts of the ſpherical particles them 
ſelves, which make up the Heavens.OQur of the third element 
which are thoſe wreathed particles, he gives an account of the 
formation of the Earth, and Planers, and Comet: ij and from 
all of them by the help of thoſe common affettions of matter, 
fx, fignre, motion, & c. he undertakes to give an accownt of 
the Phenomena of the world. How far his principles do con- 
duce to the giving mens minds ſatisfaction, as to the particy- 
lar Phenomena of nat ure, is not here our baſiveſs to enquire, 
bur only how far theſe principles can give an account of the 
Origine of the Univerſe without a Deity? And that it can» 
not give a ſatisfactory account how the world was framed 
without a Deity, appears by the two grand ſuppo ſitions on 
which all his elements depend, both which cannot be from 
any other principle but God, Thoſe are, 1. The exiſtence 
of matter in the world which we have already proved cannot 
be independent on God, and neceſſirily exiſtent; and therefore 
ſuppoſing that matter exsſtent, and put into wotion, would 
Antidote, £7194 its (elf into thoſe ſeveral particles by — 
b. 2. ch. 1. yet this cannot give any account of the Origine of the dn 
Immorts- verſe without a Deity. 2. The motion of the particles of mat 
liry of the ter ſuppoſe a Deity ; for matter is no ſelf-moving principle, u 


nog Mp. hath been fally demonſtrated in feveral places by that job 


Zp. 3. 44 cious Philoſopher Dr. H. More, who plainty manifeſts thu 
Carte/ p.d8if motion did neceſſarily belong to mauer, it W 


there ſhould be Sw», or Stars, or Farth, or Mas in the 
World, for the watter being »niform, it moſt have equal 
wotion in all its particles, if motion doth belong to ir, For 


notion being ſuppoſed to be natural and rſſential to matter, 


muſt be alike every Where in it, and theretore every particle 
moſt be ſuppoſed in motian to its utmoſt capacity, and fo 
every particle is alike, and moved like : and therefore there 
being no prevaleney at all in any one particle above another 
in bigneſs or mot ion, it is manitelt that this wniverſal matter, 
to whom motion is ſo eſſential and natural; will be ineffefinal 
forthe producing of any variety of appearance in nature; 
for nothing could be cauſed by this this and ſubtil matter, 
but wat wonld be wholly iwperceptible to any of our ſenſes: 
and what a ſtrange kind of ville World would this be? 
From hence then it appears that there muſt be an infinitely 
poverful and wiſe God, who mult both put matter into motion, 
and reg ulate the moron Of it, in order to the producing all 
thoſe varieties which appear in the world. And this neceſ- 
ſy of the motion of matter by a power given it from God is 
freely acknowledged by Mr. Des Carte, himſelf in theſe 


words; Confidero-materiam ſibi libert permifſam , & num xeſp,ad ey. 
dlinnde im pulſum ſuſcipcentem, & plane quieſcentem; illa 3. H. ori. 
autem impe lit ur A Deo tant undem tus five tranſlations in · 104. 


ta conſervante quantum ab initio poſnit. So that this great 
improver and diſcoverer of the Mec hanioal home r of matter, 
doth freely confeſs the neceſſity not only of Gods giving mo- 
ton in order to the Origine of the Univerſe, but of his conſer- 


ving wotion in it for the wpholding it: So that we need not fear 


from this Hypotheſis the excluding: of a Deity from being 
the prime efficient cauſe of the world. All the queſtion then 
is concerning the particular manner, which was uſed by God 
u the efficient cauſ in giving Being to the world. As to 
which | ſhall only in general ſuggeſt what Maimoni des ſayes 


of it. Omnia ſimul creata erant, & poſtea ſneceſſive ab invi · More Ne- 
m ſiparata ;, Although 1 am ſomewhat inclinable to that of v9cb. 7.2. 
Gafſendne, jus eſt mundus o, quam ut afſequs mens ha- 332 


wana iilius molitione m poſſit: To which I think may be well 
applyed that ſpeech of Solomon; Then I bebeld all the werk 


of God, that a wan cannot find out tbe work that iu done 9 Eccl.8.17, . 
the 
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the Sun; bee 
ther, though a wiſe man ſeek, to know it, yet Hall he not br ably 


to find it. 
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CH AP. III. 
Of the Origine of Evil. 


Of the Bering of Providence. Epicurus his arguments againſt it 
refuted. The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in order ty 
Religion. Providence proved from a conſideration of the na- 
ture of God, and the things of the world. Of the Spirit of na- 
ture. The great objetHvons a ainſt Providence propo unded Tle 
firſt concerni the Origine of Evil. Gad cannot be the author of 
ſon, if the Scriptures be true. The account which the Seri 
ptures give of the fall of wan, doth not charge God with mau 
fault. Gods power to govern man by Laws, though he gives 
no particular reaſon of every Poſitive Precept. T he rtaſon of 
Goas creating man with free dem of will, largely ſhewed from 
Simplicius; and the true account of the Origine of evil. Gods 

permitting the fall wakes him not the author of it. T he accoum 
which the Fcript ures give of the Origine of evil, compared 
with that of Heathen Philoſophers. The antiquity of the epi- 
nion of aſcribing theOrigine of evil to an evil principle. Of the 
judgment of the Perſians, Xgyptians, and ethers about it. Of 
Manic haiſin. The opinion of the ancient Greek, Philoſophers; 
4 Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoicks ; the Origine of evil mt 
rom the neceſſity of matter. The remainders of the hiſtory of 
the fall among the Heathens, Of the malignity of Daxmons, 
Providence vindicated as to the ſufferings of the good, and 
impunity of bad men. An account of beth from nat ural light, 
— by Seneca, Plutarch, aud others, 


K 1, 1 being now manifeſt not only that there is a God, but 


that the world hath its Being from him; it thenee follows 
by an eaſie and rational ae, that there is a particular 
band of Divine providence, which upholds the world id its 
Being, and wiſely diſpoſeth all evewts in it, For it is a moſt 
irrat 


% 


aufe, though a man labour to ſeek, it out, yea fur. 
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irrational and abſurd opinion to aſſert a Deity, and deny 
Providence : and in nothing did Egicaru more diſcover the ö 
vrabneſſe and puerility of his judgment than in this. Indeed, f 
if Zyicarus had no otber deſign in aſſerting a D:ity, than (as 
many ancient Philoſophers imagined) to avoid the impate- 
flew of direct Atheiſm ; and yer to take away all foundations 
of Religion, be muſt needs be ſaid to ſerve his Hypetheſso well. oy 
though he did aſſert the Being of an excellent nature which, \ 
he called God; while yer he made him ſir as it were with his | 
elbow: folded up in the Heavens, and taking no cognizance of N 
humane actions. For he well knew, that if the belief of ; 
Divine providence were once rooted out of mens minds, the 4 
thoughts of an excellent Being above the Heavens, would 1 | 

: 

i 

1 

* 


have no more awe or power upon the hearts and lives of 
men, than the telling men that there are 7ewels of ineſti- 
mable va ue in the Indies, makes them more ready to pay 
taxes to their Princes, For that Philoſopher could not be 
ignorant, that it is not worth but power, nor fpeculation but 8 
intereſt, that rules the world. The poor Tenant more re- 
gards his petty Landlord, than the greateſt Prince in the 
world that hath nothing to do with him: and he thinks he 
hath great reaſon for it; for he neither fears puniſbment, nor 
bopes for reward from him; whereas his Landlord may diſ- 
poſſeſs him of all be hath upon diſpleaſure, and may adyan- 
tage him che moſt if be gains bis favoxy : Suppoling then 
that there were ſuch an exce/lent Being in the world which 
was compleatly happy in himſelf, and thought it an impair- 
ing of his happinefſe to trouble himſelf with an inſection of 
the world; Religion might then be indeed derived à relegen- 
4, but not 2 religando; there might be ſome pleaſurs in con- 
templatiog his nature, but there could be no oblsgation to 
#edience. So that Epicurm was the firſt fonnder of 8 kind 
of Philoſophical Antinomianiſm , placing all Religion in a 
veneration Of the Deity purely for its omi excellency without 
any ſuch mercenary eye (as thoſe who ſerve God for their 
own ends, as they ſay, are apt to have) to reward and 
puniſhment. And I much doubt that woman whom the 
Bory goes of, who in an Fnths peſture ran up and 
dowa the ſtreets with emblews in her bands, fre in the ove 
as 
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as ſhe ſaid to burn up Heaven, and water in the other to 
quench Hell, that men might ſerve Cd purely for himſelf, 
would if ſhe had compaſſed be deſign, ſoon brought Proſe 
Iytes enough to Epic ur, and by burning Heaven, would 
have barnt up the cords of Religion, and in quenching Hell, 
would have extingwiſhed the awe and fear of a Deity in the 
world, Indeed the incomparable excellency and perfeftion 
which is in the Divine nature, to ſpirits advanced to a noble 
and generous height in Religion , makes them exceedingly 
valae their choice; while they diſregard what ever riguls 
with God for it; but were it not for thoſe Afagnetical books 
of obedience, and eternal intereſt, there are tew would be 
drawn to a due conſideration of, much leſs u delight in, . 


amiable and excellent a nature. And it is impoſſibſe to con- 


ceive, why God in the revelation of bis Will ſhould ever ſo 
much as mention a future puniſhment, or promiſe an eternal 
e ward, were not the confideration of theſe things the finews 

of Religion, | 
Whuch they, whoſe deſign was to urdermine the very 
foundations on which all Religion was builr, underſtood, far 
better than thoſe weak pretended advancers of Religion, 
who while in ſuch a way they pretend to advance it, do only 
blem it up For if men ought not to have an ee and reſpelt 
to their own fut «re condition, nor ſerve God on the account 
of his power to make our ſouls miſerable or happy, much lels 
onghe men to ſerve God with any regard to bis Providence, 
fince the matters which Providence is employed about in this 
world are of infinitely lels moment, than thoſe which concers 
our future ſtate. And if we are to have no exe on Divine 
Providence in the exerciſe of Religion, we ſhall icarce be able 
to underſtamd for what end God ſhould take ſo much care of 
mankind, and manifeſt ſo much of his geodueſs to them, were 
it not to quie len them in their ſearch after him, and excite 
them to the more chearful obedience to him. And when 
once we queſtion to what end Gd troubles bimſelf with the 
world, we are come next door to Epicurus and may in few 
Pep: more deliꝑlit in the flowers of his Garden. For this was 
his ſtrongeſt ple againlt Providence, that ir was beneath the 
Majeſty and excillency of the Divine natare to ſtoop ſolow 
and 
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veg; The Bleſſed and Immortal Being, neither hath an 
employment himſelf, nor troubles himſelf with others, Whic 
u Maximu Tyria well oblerves, is rather a deſcription of a 
Sardanapelns then a Deity , nay, of a worſe then à Sarde- 


would yet entertain ſome counſels for the ſafety and good of 
his Empire , but, Epicurus bis Deity is of 10 tender a nature, 
that che leaſt thougbt of b6af»e/s would quite Foy! bis ba- 
piaeſſe. This opinion of Epicarw made the more y.15/ed- 
firited Moralifi ſo far contemn the unworthy appreben- 
fans which he entertained of the Divine Nat ure, that they 
d+graded him from the very title of a Philoſopher in it, and 
ranked him beneath the moſt fabulow Porrs, who had wric 
ſuch unworthy things of their Gods, as is evident by the cen- 
fares which Tally, Plutarch, and ochers — upon him for 
this very opinion. And they tell him tha 


and trouble bimſelt ſo far, as to regard what was done on 
earch. This being one of his Rate Sententia or wadowbred Ding Lacy, 
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napeine : for, he in the midſt of all bis ſoftneſs and efeminacy bitt: 25. 


Tull, de 
Finb.l, r, 


t ſome of their . 7 


own men were of a more nob/e and excellent Firit then Epi- Deor.l.,, 
cura his Deity , who abborred ſoftneſs and :idleneſs, and Plutarch 


made it their greateſt delight to do good to their Countreys, = 


Bur, Epic ur muſt needs make his God of bis own humour 
(the uſual flattery which men bear to chemlelyes , to think 
that moſt excel lest which they delight in moſt) as Xenhanes 
was wont co ſay of his horſe, If he were to deſcribe a Goa, it 
would be with a curled main, 4 broad cheſt, ec. and in every 
thing bke bimſelf, Had Epicarms bimſeli ſo little of an 
Athenian in him, as not to make it ſome part of h. delight 
to undet ſtand the affairs of the world? or, atleaſt did he 
uke no pleaſure in che walks of his famous Garden, nor to 
wee his trees, and ſet his flowers, and contrive every thing 
his, on digt Would Epicarw then count this a pare 

af his happineſs? and is it snconfptent with the happineſs of the 
Deity, to take notice of the werid and order all things in it 
for f 0wn glory? Muſt ſo excellent a nature as Gods was, 
his own acknowledgement, be preſently tired with bf 
4, when the more excellent any nature is, the more att ve 
nd vigorous it is, the more able to comprehend and difpatth 
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matters of moment with the leaſt 4iſturbanct to its ſelfꝰ 14 
it pleaſfum ton Nur to fill the ci ,ieh her mith? doth the 


Su re joyce to help the H with h.s 8 ?' "at 


doth a Fountain murmur; till it be delivered of its ftram 
which may refreſh the ground? and is if no delight to the 
Divine Nature to behold the felt of his geoducſſe upon the 
world? We ſee here then the fb wndation on which Epicary 


went, viz. that bis God muſt be like him/ſe/f, or there muſt 


be »one; and traly he might more ſuitably to his principles 
queſtion his exsfence, t hen ſuppoſing his ex;ftence deny his 
Providence on ſuch miſerable accounts as theſe are, which 
yet are the chief which either Epicarm or Lucretixe could 
bring againſt it, from the conſideration. of the Diving 
Nat ure. Edt | 

The which to any one who confiders it, doth neceſſarily 
inferr a peculiar eye and hund of Providence in the World, 
For can we imagine that a Zeeing of Infinite knowledge ſhould 
be ignorant of what is done in the world? and of J»finite power 
ſhould ſtand by and leave things to chance and fortune? 
which were at firſt, contrived and brought into Being by the 
contrivance of bis Miſdom, and exerciſe of his Power. And 
where the foxndation'of exiſtence lyes wholly and ſolely in 
the power of an Infinite Beeing producing, the ground of 
continuance of that exiſtence muſt lye in the ſame power 
conſerving. When men indeed effect any thing, the work 
may continue, whatever become ot bim that did it; but the 
reaſon of that is, becauſe what man doth , is out of matter 
already exiftent , and his work is only ſetting materials to. 
gether ; but now what God effects he abſolutely gives a Bre- 
ing to, and therefore its duration depends on his conſervation, 
What in once in its Beeing, I'grant,' will continue ul ſont 
greater force then its ſelf put it wut of Beting; but withall 
I add , that Cod ren br Conſervation is ſo greit 
a. force, as muſt needs pur that Beeing which bad its ext 
i fence from his power, out of the condition it was in by it. 
The Light of the Sus continues in the ayy , and as long 66 
the Sus communicates it, nothing can extinguiſh the light, 
but what will put out the San, bur could we ſuppoſe the 
Sun to withdraw bis braws, what becomes of the Jig _ 
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This is the cafe of all Zeeings, which come from an [»finite 
ner; their ſub ſiſtence depends on a continual emanarion of 
the ſame power which gave them Beejng ; and when once this 
s withdrawn, all thoſe Beeings which were produced by 
this do wer mult needs relapſe into nothing. Beſides , what 
dpendance is there upon each other in the moments of the du- 
pation of any created Beeing ? The wode of exiftence in a 
creat ure is bat contin gent and poſſible, and nothing is implyed 
inthe not ion ol an exiftent creature, beyond meer poſſibility 
of exiſtence , what is it then which gives af nal exiſtence to 
it? that cannot be 177 ſelf , for it would be neceſſarily exi- 
; if another then give exsfence , this exifftence mult 
wholly depend upon him who gave it; for nothing can con- 
tinue exiſtence to its ſelf, but what may give it co its ſelf, 
(for it gi veg it for the moment it continues it) and what gives 
exiſtence to its ſelf, mult neceſſarily exiſt, which is repugnant 
tothe very notion of a created Beeing : So that either we muſt 
deny 8 poſſibsliry of non-exiſtence, or anmhilation in 2 crea- 
ure, whigh foldus upon. neceſſity of exiſtence, or elſe we 
mult aſſert that the duration Or continuance of a creatare in 
ts Beeswg doth immediately depend on Divine providence and | 
Confar vation, which is. with as much reaſon- as frequency T 
laid to be & continued Creation. But yet further; Was an 1 
lofnite Wiſdom, and Power neceſſary to put t bing into that 1 
rer they are in? and is not the ſume Seceſſary for the G- 4 
ning of them? I cannot ſee any reaſon to think that 4 
the power of matter when ſer in tion, ſhould either bring 
things into that exquiſite ordey and dependance which the 
parts of the world have uon each other; much leſs that by 
the meer force of chat firſt ill · thiß ſhould continue 
"tbe face they are in. Prrypernal — —þ yet one of the 
&fderare of ithe World; che moſt exquiſite Ac hani ſi 5 * 
annot put an engine beyond the'weceſſity of being looked ſy 
alter, can we then think this dul, wnafive matter, meerly . | 
bythe force of ics firſt mot ios ſhould be able till to produce A 
dhe effeñd / which are ſeen in the World, and to keep it from 0 
wnbding, at leaſt by degrees, into its ptiſtine Chaos ? It whs + & * 
u finite Power ,{ I grant; which gave that firſt ten; 
lat that it gave power to continue that motion till the Conta 
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gration of the world, remains yer to be proved, Some there. 


jore finding that in the preſent ftate of the World, may 
will not ſerve for all the noted and common Phenomena of 
the world, have called in the help of a Spirit of Name, 
which may ſerve inſtead of a Man-midwife to Matte, to 
help her in her productions of things. Or, as though C 
bad a P{arality of worlds to look atter, they have t: ken care 
to ſubſtitute lum a Vicar in this, which is this Spirit of Ne. 
ture. But we had rather believe God himſelf to be perpery- 
ally Re dent in the World, and that the power which gives 
life, and beeing, and motion to every thing in the world, is no. 
thing elſe but hu own Providence, eſpecially fince we hive 


Ad. 15. a8. learnt from himſelf, that it is in him we live, and move, and 


F. 4. 


Orig. e. 
Cal 1.48 
p. 2075 


have our beeing. 

Thos then we ſee a neceſſity of aſſerting Divine Provi- 
dence, whether we conſider the Divine nature, or the Phe 
nomena of the world; but yet the caſe is not ſo clear but 
there are two grand objeftions behind, which have been 
the continual exerciſe of the witsof iaguiſiti ve men almoſt 
in all Ages of the World. The one concerns the firſt Origin 
of evil; the other concerns the dif}enſations of Provident, 
whence it comes to paſs that good men fare ſo bard inthe 
World, when the bad triumph and flouriſh , if theſe wean 
be cleared with any ſatwf«Hien to reaſon, it will be the bighel 
vindicatios of Divine. Pravidence , and a great evidence of 
the Divinity of the Scriptures , which gives ns ſuch clexr 
light and direction in theſe profound Fecnlations , which 
the dim reaſon of man was fo much to ſeek in. 

I begin with the Origin of evi; For, If there be a hand 
ef Providence which orders all things in the world, how com! 
evil then into it, without Gods being the Aut ber of it ? Wbich 
is a Spccalation of as great depth as neceſſity ; ic highly cos. 
cerning us to entertain the higheſt apprebenſions of God: bv 
lineſſe, and how far he is from being the aut bor of fi» ; ard 
it is likewiſe a matter of ſome diffica/ry ſo to explain the 
Origin of evil as to make it appear that God is not the 
thoy of it, I ealily then aſſent to what Origen faith on the 
Subject, when Celſu upon ſome miſtaken places of Seri 
tare had charged che Scripture with laying the Origis u 
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wess N av irene, If any thing which calls for our en- 
quiry be of diſfeult inveſtigation, that which concerns the O. 
rigin of evils is ſuch a thing ;, and as Simplicius well de- 
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The Diiþate concerning the nature and Origin of evil, nor be- 
ing well fated, i the cauſe of great impiety towards God, 
and perverts the principles of 'good life, and involves them ix 
innumerable. perplexitics, who are not able to give a rational ac- 


count of it. So much then is it our great concernment to ſix 
on ſure ground: in the reſolutios of this important Queſtion, 


in which I intend not to lanch out into the depth and intrica- 
of it, 28 it relates to any internal purpoſes of Gods wil, 
which is beyond our preſent ſcope ) but I ſhall only rake 
that account of it which the Script ure plainly gives in re- 


lating the fall of the firſt may, For the clearing of which, 


I ſhall proceed in this method: 


1. That if the Scriptures be true, Cal cannot be the aut ho- 


bf ſn. 
2. T hat the account which the Scripture gives of the Origin 


of evil, doth not charge it upon God. | 

3. That no account given by Philoſophers of the Origin of 
evil, i ſo clear and rational a this . 
4. That the moſt material circumſtances of this account ars 
atteſted by the Heathins themſelves. 
1. That if the Stviptures be true, God cannot be the author 
el. in. For if the Scriptures be true, we are bound without 
— to yield our ſſent to them in their ais and direct 


as to any thing which precends to be a Divine. Truih, but 


idation or no. No doubt it would be one of rhe moſt eſſe- 
dual wajes to put an end to ibe numerous controverſies. of 


bi 


ration, and there can be no grownd of ſulpending aſſes, . 
the want of certain evidence, whether it be of Divine Reve- 
the Chriſtian world ( eſpecially to thoſe hel diÞnres. con- 


-cerning the method and order of Gos decrees ) it the plain. 
| . Ppp 3 and. 
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and vaCoubted. «ſertions of Scriprure were made the Rule 
and Standard, whereby we ought to judge of ſuck-rhings ws 
are more obſcxr; and ambiguews, And could men but reſt 
contented with thoſe things which concern their eternal 
h:ppin ſſe, and tlie means in order to it (which on that account 
are writcen with all imaginable perſpicaity in Scripture ) and 
the moment of all other controverfics be judged by char te · 
ference to theſe, there would be fewer .controverfies and 
more Chriſt;ansin the World. Now there are two grand 
principles which concern mens eternal condition , of which 

we have the greateſt certainty from Scripture, and on which 
we may wi h ſafety rely, without perplexing our minds about 
thoſe more nice and jubtile Fecalations. ( which ic may be 
are uncapable of full and parcicular reſolution ) and thoſe 
re, That the twuine and deſtraction of man i wholly from 
. bimſelf; and that bis ſalvation i from God alone. If then 
mans reive and miſery be from himſelf , which the Scripture 
doth ſo much i»calcate on all occaſions; then without con- 
tro ver fie that which is the caaſe of all the miſery of humane 
nat ure, is wholly from himſelftoo, which is, fx. So that i 
the main ſcope and deſign of the Feript ure be true, God cannot 
de the author of that, by which (without the intervention 
of the mercy of God ) mans miſery wnavoidably falls upon 
him, For with what authority and Majeſty doth God in the 
Scripture ferbid all manner of fin ? with what carneſtneſe 
and imforimngry doth he vo the ſinner to forſake bis fin? 
with what Joathing and gezeftation doth he mention fin? with 
v hat juſtice and ſeverity doth he puniſi fin? with what wrath 
and ';ndignation doth be threaten contumacious ſinners? 
And is it poſſible, (after all this and much more, recorded 
inthe Feriptures, to expreſs the holineffe of Gods nat ure, bis 
hatred of pu, and his appointing a day of judgement tor the 
ſolemn puniſhment of ſinners,) to imagine that the Scri- 
pt ures do in the leaſt aſctibe the Origin Of evil to God, or 
make him the Aut her of Sin? Shall not the Fudge of al ile 
world do right ? Will a God of Ir finite Faſtice, Purity, and 
H:lineſſe, puniſh the ſiuuer (tor tllat which himſeli ws che 
cauſe ol? Eat be ſuch unworthy thoughts fcom our app#t* 


hen ſions of a Deity, much more of that God whom we believe 
to 
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w dave declared bis mind ſo much to ch 1h 


we cannot believe that and the Scripture. e tree to- 


er. 


Taking it then for granted in the general, chat Cod cannot 0 


he the ant hor of ſin, we come to enquere, whether the ace 
which the Scripture gives of the Origin of evil , 45th any 
wy charge it upon God? There are only two wayes, which ac» 
cording to the hiſtory of the fall of man recorded in Script are, 
whereby men may have any ground to qneſtion whether God 
were the canſe of man fat? either firſt, by the giving him 
that poſitive. Law, which was the occaſion of his fall; or 
ſecondly, by leaving him to the liberty of bis own will, Firſt, 
The giving of that poſitive Law cannot be the leaſt ground of 
lajing mans fault on God; becauſe; 1. It was moſt ſuitable 
the nature of à rational creature to be governed by Laws, 
ordeclarations of the Will of his Maker; For conſidering 
nan un a free agent, there can be no way imagined ſo conſo- 
unt to the nature of man as this was , becauſe thereby he 
night declare his obedience to God to be the matter of his 
free chojyee,. For where there is a. capacity of reward, and 
nid at, and ating in the confideration of them, there 
naſt be a declaration of the will of the Lyw-giver, according 
towhich man may expect either his reward or puniſoment. 
Hit were ſaitable 2 nature to promiſe /ife to men up- 
Mobedience, it was not unſnitable to it to expect obedience 
every declaration” of his ww; conſidering the 4 ſel ute 
Sverainty and Dominion which God had over man as being 
lixereature, and the indiſpenſab'e obligation which was in 
le nat ure of wan tO obey whatever his Maler did command 
tim, So that God had fault and abſolnte right to require 


from man, what he did as to the La hich he gave him to 


ey: and in the general we cannot conceive, how rhere 
ſiould be a reftiwwony of mans obediencs towards his Creator, 
without ſome declaration of his Creators Will, Secondly, 
Git had full power and -antherity, not only to govern man by 

1 hut ta determine mans general obligation to obedience to 
a part ic ular poſitive precept by the breach of which man fell: 
Gods power over man was wwiver/al and unlimited, what 
wifes. can there be to imagine it ſhould not * > 

uc 
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ſuch a pete Law Þ Was it, becauſe the matter of this Law 
ſeemed too low for God to command bus. creature Þ but, what 
ever the matter of the Law was, obedience to God was the 
great end of it, which man had teſtified as much in that 
. Inſtance of it as in any other whatſoever, and in the violation 
ot it were implyed the bigheſt aggravation; Of diſobedience, 
for Gods power and authority was 8s much contemned , his 
goodneſſe lighted, his Truth and faithfalneſſe queſtioned, his 
| Name diſhononred, bis Majeſty »ffromeedin thie breach of that 
is or any Other. Law. whattoever it had been. If the L 
were eaſe to be obſerved, the greater was the ſn of di/obr- 
dience ; if the weight of the matter was not ſo great in its 
lelf, yet Gods authority adcel the greateſt weight to it; and 
the ground of obedience is not to be fetched trom the nature 
of che thing required, but from the awthority of the Zegiſte. 
tor. Or, was it then becauſe God concealed from wan his 
. counſel in giving of that poſitive precept ? Hath not then 1 
Legiſlator power to require any thing, but what he ſatifiu 
every one of his reaſon in commanding it? if ſo, 'what be- 
comes of obedience and ſubjection ? It will be impoſſible to 
mo ke any probative precepts on this account; and the L- 
giſlator muſt be charged with the diſobedience of his fab j li 
where he doth not give a particular account of every thing 
which he requires; which as it concerns humane Legi 
( who have nor that abſolute power and authority which 
1 God hath) is contrary to all Laws of Policy, and the gener 
| 1 ſenſe of the world. This Plutarch gives a good account oſ. 
| = — when he diſcour ſeth fo rationally of the ſobriety which men 
[4 unt, 4 ought to uſe in their ir quiries into the grounds and reaſon 
[4 zumine. Of Gods action . for, ſaith be, Phyſfitians Wall give preſcrigti- 
| ons without giving the patient a particnlay reaſon of every tir 
| cumflance in them ; 4 38 Sevriqunm vigus i?) ni new 
« as iu g THT: gairigfhuor, a iD) Y Pei npud; ,p 
Gen ys'my, Neither bave hamane Law, al wayes apparent 
reaſon for them, nay, ſome of them are to appearance ridiculm 
for which be inſtanceth in that Law of the Lacedemoria 
| Epbori wi regen wv , to Which no other reaſon was W- 
nezed but this, greg mis rife we wi yantmel d n 
they commanded every Magiſtrate at the entrance of his off 
| 1 
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himſelf, and gave this reaſon for it, that then mig h 
— — — Ne further inſtanceth, in the 
luna cultom of manumiſſion, their Lews about, reftaments, 
Alen, Law againſt nentrality in (editions, and concludes 
thence t mids af ns Sema viytmor , ire N Ayer 
iv d ror dire, u d ai nas ouriels ita c yrago ti ay. Any 
me would cafily find many abſurditiei is Laws, Who doth not 
un ider the intention of the Legiſlator, or the ground of what 
lerequires, Ti & dau, faith be, o N women mus ne- 
wy Irapimr, Ws SD e dr vd d g frecy, & n Avi 7605 
des, 763 ng 7 dudpruyicler n ,ju. What wonder 
wit of we are { pxzled to give an account of the actions of men, 
that we ſhowld be to ſeth & to thoſe of the Deity ? This cannot 
de then any ground on the account of meer reaſon, to lay 
the charge of mans diſobedience upon Ged, becauſe he required 
from him che obſervance of thar poſitive command of p cat- 


ig of the forbidden fruit. 
I be only thing then left is, Whether God be not lyabl? to tha 5. 6. 
charge' as he left man to the liberty of bis will: And that 
nay be grounded on two things, either that God did not 
create man in ſuch a condition,” in which it had been impoſſible 
for him to have finned, or that knowing hu temptation be did not 
five bim power to reſiſ it. Ii ceither of theſe will lay any 
Inputation of the Origine of evil upon God, then God will 8 
appear to be wholly free from it. Firſt, concerning mans 
bring created a free agent; if the determination of the Schools 
de good, that poſſibility of ſinning is implyed in the very Ten 
unos of ® creature, and conſequently that impeceability is - — | 
naugnant to the nature of a created Bring, then we ſee a UI. 1 
oeteſſary reaſon, why man was created in 8 ſtate of liberty; Eſtium is : 
butendeavonring to ſhew that the grounds of our Religion [Ph e 
we not repugnant to natural reaſon, I ſhall rather make «ſe Silks. 
of the Teſtimeny of ſuch who profefſed to be folowers of | 
nothing elſe but reaſon and Philiſopby. Among whom T 8. 
ſhall make choice of Jimplicius both for the reaſon he pro- 
lateth, and becauſe he is fartheft from any ſuſpicion of par- 
tialiry , by reaſon of his known oppoſition ro the XMoſaick . 
bifory of the Creation. He then in his Commentaries on — 
Epidlerw profeſſedly diſputes this very ſudjeR ofthe Oriciss 34.5 17. 
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of evil; and aſter having rejected that fond opinion of n 
principles, one of good, and the other of ci, undertakes tg 
xive an account whence vi came into the world, which 
becanſe it tends ſo much to the illaſtrating our preſent 
ſubj:R, 1 ſhall give an account of. God, ſaith he, who t 
fountain and principle of all Good, not only [reduced thing, 
which xure in themſelves, good, nor only thoſe things which 
Were of 4 middle nat ure, but the extreams too, which were ſuch 
things which were apt to be perverted from that which is 4. 
cording to nature, to that which we call evil, And that afin 
theſe boayes which were (as he ſuppoſeth) incorruptible, others 
were produced which are ſabjeſt to mutation and corraption , 
and ſo after thoſe, ſouls which were immutably fixed in guod, 
ethers were produced which were lyatle to be perverted from it; 
that ſo the riches of Gods goodneſs might be aiiplayed in making 
io exiſt al beings which were capable of it; and that the Uni- 
ver ſe mig ht be perfect in having all ſorts of Beings in it. New, 
he ſuppoſeth, that all rhoſe Beings which are above this [ubs 
[unary world are (ſuch as are immutably, good, and that the 
loweft ſort of Beings which are lyable to be perverted to evil, 
are ſuch which art here below. Therefore, laith he, the Soul 
being of a more noble and immutable nature, while it i bt 
ſelf, doth wet partake of cuil; but it being of a nature apt te 
be joyned with theſe terreſtrial bodyes (by the providence of the 
anthor of the Univerſe who produced ſuch ſouls, that ſoboth 
extreams might be joyned by the bonds of vital union) therthy 
it becomes ſenſible of thoſe cuils and pains which the body u 
ſabjelt to; but theſe things are»not properly evils bat rather 
good, confidering our terriſtrial bodyes as parts of the Univerſt 
which 1 upheld by the changes and viciſſitudes which are in 
thi lower world ; Which he largely diſcourſes on, to ſheyw 
that thoſe particular alterations which arc in bodyes, do 
conCuce rather to the perfection and beauty of the Univerſe, 
then are any real evils in it, But now, faith he, for the 
crigine of thoſe things which are properly evils, viz. mord 
evils, which are d arg nin Yorp's Raiquars the lapſes and 
errors 7. the hamane Soul, we are to conſider, that there an 
ſonls of a more excellent nature then ours are, which are im- 
mmutably.good;, andthe ſouli of brutes art of a lower king thes 

on! 
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art are, and yet are middle between the rational and vegeta- 
tive, having ſomething in them parallel both to the apperizes and 
wile which are in men, which will therefore be under ftood by 
an account of the other. H adpuaimn {vg wi e is 
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ian). The ſoul of man i nus utriz{quemundi, in the ariddld 
litween thoſe more excellent Beings which perpetually remain 
aheve, with which it partakes in the ſublimity of its nature aud 
under ſtanding, and thoſe inferiour terreſtrial Brings with 
which it communicates through rhe vital union which it hath 
with the body, and by reaſon of that freedom and indifferency 
which it hath, it ſomttimes u aſſimilated to the one, ſometimes 
ts the ot her of theſe extreams. So that while it approacheth 
ts the nat ure of the ſuperiour Reings, it keeps it ſelf free from 
wil, but becauſe of irs freedom it may ſometimes fink down into 
theſe lower things , and ſo he calls, rhe canſe of al evil inthe 
ſoul d A 189ofy fs 71s 27s Torr, iti voluntary de- 
ſeemt into this lower world, and immerſing its ſelf in the 
fecnlency of terreftrial matter. 133 giny , aupiborner ineaer, is 
day 3/08 i" ngruny d d, a d deu, ws Gray fun Shag 
wala 1 g . For thongh the ſoul be of a kind of Am: 
phibious nature, yet it is not forced either upwards or down- 
wards, but afts either way according to its internal liberty. 
But, (ſaith he, while the rational ſoul keeps that power which it 
bath in its bands over the body, and makes uſe of it only as an 
inframent for its own good, ſo long it keeps pure andfree from 
ay ſtain of evil , but when it once forgets the fſomilitude it hath 
wih the more excellent Bring, and throws away the Scepter o 
its power, and drowns it yl in the body and brutiſh affections 
(preferring the pleaſure of ſenſe above that of reaſon) when it 
ſofar degenerates below the principles of reaſon, that in ſtead 
of commanding the brutiſh faculties it becomes a ſlave tothe; 
then it conceives and brings forth evil; but this it-doth not 
throwgh any coattion or neceſſity; but through the abuſe of that 
mer and liberry which it hath : For the choice 4 proper 
ion of the ſoul its ſelf ; which he proves from bence, becanſe 
2772 God 
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. aud evil of actions ſo much by the event, 'as by the will and 


bed, 4 md aegflorn MA Glace, not to bim that did it, but 


nothing elſq can be ſaid to be the authonr of evil properly, but 
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intention of the perſon ; and that puni ſument and reward hays 
chiefly 4 reſpeft to thiſe. And therefore men are pardoned fir 
what they de out of conſtraint and force, and the fault ut aſcyi, 


to him that forced bim ta the doing of it, And fo from bency 
be concludes, that becauſe of the freedom of the will of may, 


the ſoul of man; and concludes that aiſcourſe with this e- 
cellent Speech, "Egorlis is v dies vs. wii, Mauaes 75 yo 
Beau, in ö Ours wilt ata n@, Non mn i u inning 


T6 +a} ms + Oe, inne Y met dony Gvyworowls 
piaSirmu, Are iN var fr m Cie ene ,] x7 5 Sab 
a dun Aube, dun of dn Myr e Having thu 
found ont the true Origine of evil, let ws cry out with 4 loud 
voyce, that God is not rhe author of on, becauſe rhe ſoul frei 
doth that which c evil, and wor God, for if the ſoul wen 
forced to de what it doth, one might juſtly lay the blame 
on God, who permits ſach a force te be offered it; mithin 
could it be properly evil which the ſoul was conftrained to, bu 
fact it ated yn 4 and ont of choice, the ſont muſh alone by as. 
connred the author and canſe of evil. Thus we ſee that G 
cannot with any ſhadow of reaſon be accounted the ab- 
of evil, becauſe he gave the ſoul of man a principle of is 
ternal freedom, when the very freedom of ating which the 
ſoul had, put it into à capacity of handing as well as falig. 
And certainly, he can never be ſaid to de the ca»ſe of the 
breaking. of a perſon, who gave him a fock, to ſet up with, 
and ſuppoſed him able to manage it when be ga ve it him. Io 
deed bad not min had this frerdom of will, he could not ban 
fallen; hut then neither bad be been à rational Agent, which, 
ſuppoſing no corruption, doth ſpeak freedow of ation. $0 
that while-we enquire aſter the Or;gize of evil we have 10 
athet canſe dalden it eo, but mans «baſe of that free powe! 
of acting erhich he. bat but if we will be ſo curious 160 
enquire: further, why God did create man with ſuch a fur 
ol wil; and not rather fix his foul immutably on goth 
% #F © 
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che order of hint be no fatisfaRory texſaꝑ for.ir; we. gan _ 
ive no other then that why he made wan, or the world at all; 

which was the good pleaſure of bis. pil, _— 
But ſc condiy, S»ppoſing Gods giving man thu freedom of b. 7, . 


will, doth not entitle him to be the aut her of vil; doth not 
bis /eavivg man to this lilerty of his in the temptatien, make 
him the canſe of I anſwer, no, and that on theſe ace 
counts. 1 

1. Becauſe man flood then wyon ſuch terms, that he could 
wet fall hut by bis own free and voluntary att; he had a power 
to land, in that there was no principle of corruption at nll 7 
in his faculties, but he had; a pare and und, filed ſonl which 7 
could not be pollated without its own conſent + Now it had 'Þ 
been repagnant to the terms on which man ſtood (which 1 
were the tryal of his obi enge to his Creator) had he been 

irrt ſiſtibly determined ny way. Simplicius puts this queſti- 

on atter the former diſcourſe, Whether God may not be called 

the aut hor of ſin, becauſe he permits the ſox to uſe her liberty? 

bat, ſaith he, he that ſays God. ſbauld net haue permitted this 

wſe of ita freedom to the ſoul,” muſt ſay ont of theſe two things, 

Either that the ſoul being of ſuch a nature as is indifferent to , 
goodor evil, it ſhould have been wholly kept from the chooſing \. 

evil, orelſe that it ſhould have bien made of ſuc h a nature that 


it ſhould not have had a-power of choofing evil. The firſt is ir- 4 
rational and abſurd , for What freedom and liberty bad that 10 
been where there was na choice, and what choice could there have 14 
been where the mind was nect ſſitated only to one part. For the ' 
ſecond we are to conſider, ſaith be, that noevil is in its ſelf de- | 


frable, or to be choſen ;, but withal,, if this Power of ditermi- 
wing its ſelf either way muſh be taken away, it muſt be either 113 
a ſomething not good, or as ſome great cui; and. whoever 14 
faith ſo, dot h not conſider, how many things in the world there 2 
are, which are acconnted goed and diſirable things, yet are no 24 
wajes comparable with this freedom of Wil. For is excels all fy | 
— Beings ;, and there is none would rather deſire to be 

Jrute or Plant then Man; if God then ſbewed his goodnefſe in p 
fiving to inferior Beings ſuch perfeftions which are far below 
this, 35 it any WaJes incongruom to Gods nature and goodneſſe to uh 
fire wan the freedews of his attions, and 4 ſelf artermining "a 
Q power, | 
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power, though he permitted him the free uſe of it. Beßdes, u 
thac — renkics had God, to prevent many fin, taken away 
the Liberty of bis will, he had like wiſe deſtroyed the foundation 
of all vertue, and the very nat ure of man; for vertu would 
wot have been ſuch, had there been no poſſibility of acting con. 
trary ; and mans nature would have been divine, becauſe in- 
peccable. Therefore, ſaith be, thong h we attribute this ſelf+ 
determining power to God as the author of it, which was | 
neceſſary in the order of the Univerſe , We have no reaſon to 
attribute the Origine of that evil ts God Which comes by the 
abuſe of that liberty. Fer, as be further adds, God duth not at 
all cauſe that aver fion from Good, which i in the ſoul when it 
fins, bat only gave ſuch a power to the ſoul, whereby it might 
tern its ſelf toevil, out of Which God might after wards product 


ſo much good, which could nor otherwiſe have been without it. 


So conſonantly to the Scripture doth that Philoſopher ſpeak 
on this ſubject. 

2. Cod cannot be ſaid to be the aut bor of fin, though he did 
not prevent the fall of man, btcanſe he did nos withdraw before 
bis fall any grace or aſſiſtance , which was neceſſary for hi 
ſtanding. Had there been indeed a neceſſity ol ſupernaturai 
grace to be clmmunicared to man for every woment to 
continue him in bis 7»»ocency, and bad God before mans fal 
withdrawn ſuch aſſiſtance from bim, without which it were 
swpoſſibie for him to have ſtood, it would be very difficult 
freeing God from being the cauſe of the Fal of man. But 
we are not put to ſuch difficalties for acquitting God from 
being the author of ſin; for there appears no neceſſity at all 
for afſerting any diſtinction of ſ«fficient and efficacions grace 
in man before his Fa.; that the one ſhould belong only to 
8 radical power of ſtanding, the other to every at? of gud 
which Adam did; For if God made man wpright, he certainly 
gave him ſuch a per as might be brought into 4ſt without 


the neceſſity of any ſwpervenient at of grace, to elicite that 


nal power into particular action. If the other were 
ſuſficient, it was ſufficient for its end ; and how could it 
be /»fficient for its — if, — that, there 
were no poſſibility o — , unleſs efficacions help were 
ſaperadded to it God would not 2 * any 
9 10g 
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thing from the creature in his integriig. but what he had a 
power to obey; and if there were neceſſery furtber grace. do 
bring the power into act, then the ſubſtractiag of this grace 
muſt be by way of puniſhment to man, winch it is hard to 
conceive for what it ſhould be, beſore man had ſinned or 
elle God muſt ſulſtract this grace on purpoſe ihat mas mighc 
fal, which would neceſ{rrily fofow on this ſuppoſition, in 
which caſe Man would be neceſſitated to fall, velati cam 
uctis columnis domus ueceſſarid corruit, as one expreſſech 

it, 44 a houſe mnſt needs fall when the pillars on which it ſtood 
gre taken away from it. But now if God withdrew not any 
ef +} wal grace trom man, whereby he muſt neceſſarily fad, 
then though Cod permit man to uſe his liberty, yet he can- 
not be ſaid to be any ways the anthor of evil, becauſe man 
bad ſtill a poſſe  veller, a power of ſtanding, if he had made 
right '#ſe of his Liberty, and God never took from man his 
adjntorium ꝙ uo pot nit ſtare, & fine quo non pot uit, as Divines. 
call it. man enjoying {till his power, though by the 26 uf. of 
his Ziberry he tell into fin; ſo that granting God to leave man 
tothe aſe of bis Liberty, yet we ſee God cannot in the leaſt be 
charged with being the Aut bor of fin, or of the Origine of 
evil, by the Heſtory of the fall of man in Script ure: which 
was the thing to be cleared. — 
We come now in the third place to compare that account 
given of the Origine of evil in Scriptare, with that which 
was embraced by Heathen Philoſophers, in point of — 
and evidence, There was no one Inquiry whatſoeve® in 
which thoſe who had nothing but natural light to guide 
them, were more to ſeek for ſatisſaction in, then this con- 
cerning the Origine of evil. They ſaw by continual experi- 
ence how great a Torrent of both ſorts of evils, of fin and 
puniſhment, did overflow the world; but they were like the 
Egyptians, who had ſufficient evidence of the overflowing 
their banks by the River Vile, but could not find out the 
ring or the head of it. The reaſon was, as corrwption in- 
neaſed in the world, ſo the means of inſtruction and ke . 
edecayed ; and ſo as the Phanomens grew greater, the 

an of them was leſs underſtood , the knowledge of the 
kiſory of the firſt Ages of the world, through which — 
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could alone come to the full underſtanding of the true cauſe 


ofevil, inſenſibly decaying in the ſeveral Nations: Inſomuch 
that thoſe who were not at all acquainted with that Hiſtory 


ol the world which was preſerycd in Sacred Record: on 


the Jews, had nothing but their own uncertain conj 
to go by, and ſome kind of obſcure tradition which were 
peter among them, which while they ſoughe to rectiſe 
y their interpretations, they made them more obſcure and 
falſe then they found them. They were certain of nothi 
but chat mankind was in a low and degenerate — 
ſubject to continual miſeries and calamities, they who cryed 
up the moſt the &vn1tin, or the ſelf-determining power of 
the ſoul, could not certainly bat ſtrangely wonder, that x 
Principle indifferent to be carried either way, ſhould be ſo 
almoſt fatally inclined to the worſt of them. Ie was very 
ſtrange that fince Reaſon oughe to have the command of 
Paſſion by their own acknowledgement, the brutiſb part 
of the ſou) dſo maſter and enſlave the rat, and the 
braſt d ill caſt the rider in man, the ſenſitive appetin: 
ſhould throw off the power of the S of that fo 
exlty of the ſoul which was deſigned for the Governwent of 
all the reſt. - The Philoſophers could not be ignorant what 
ſlave: they were themſelves to this terreſtrial Hyle, how 
cafily their moſt wettal/owe ſouls were wired in the dirt, how 
deep they were ſank into corporeal pleaſwres, that it was 
paſt the power of their reaſon to help them out. Nay when 
the foul begins to be fledged agaln, after 2+e9piunne, of 
moulting at her entrance into the body, which Plato ſpeaks 
of, and ſtrives to raiſe ber ſelf above this lower world, ſhe 
then feels the weight of ſuch Pluwwers hanging at her ſeer, 
that they bring ber down again to ber former fluttering up 
and down in her Cage of earth. So Hieroc/es complains, 
that when reaſon begins to carry the ſon! to the perception 
of the moſt noble objeRts, the ſoul with a generous flight 
would ſoar above this world, us wi N anni; law 
9% mm hc, been) t u, were it not buys 
down to that which ic evil by the force of paſſions, which hang 
like leads wpen the ſouls feet. What a ſtrange anaccountable 
thing muſt this needs be to thoſe who beheld the — 
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of the effect, but were to ſeek for the c:uſe of it? it could 
not but be clear to tbem that the unt ta they were wont 
toe oll fo high, was (in tbe flare man was now in) but a 
more noble name for ſlwẽwery; when themſelves could nor 
but confeſs the z or inclination inthe ſoul, was ſo ſtrong 
to the evil; and could that bean evex balance, where there 
was ſo much down-weight in one of che ſcales, unleſs they 
made, as ſome of them did, the voluntary inclination; of 
the ſoul to evil, an evidence of her liberty in this moſt dege - 
nerate condition, as though it were any argument that - 
priſoner was the freer , becauſe he delighted bimſelf in the 
wiſe of his ſhackles. Neither was this diſorder alone zc 
dome in the ſoul, where there was ſtill a Xantippe ſcolding 
with Socrates, paſſion ſtriving with reaſon ; but when they 
looked abroad in the Wo ld, they could rot but obſerve 
ſome ſtrange irregularities in the Converſe among men. What 
dbaxcheries, contentions, rapines, fightings , and deſtroying 
each other, and that with che greateit cruelty, and that fre. 
quently among Co untyy-men, Friends, nay, Relations , and 
kindred; { and could this hoſtility between thoſe of the ſame 
nature, and under the moſt ſacred bonds of union, be the 
alt of nature, when even beaſts of prey are not ſuch to 
ſe of their own kind? Beſides all this when they ſummed 

up the life of man together, and took an account of the 
weakneſſes and follies of Childhood, the heats and extragan- 
ties of youth, the paſſions, diſquietments,and diſappointments, 
of men in their ſtrength and beight of buſineſs, the inguis - 
tade, aches, and infirmities of old age, beſides the miſeries 
which through every one of cheſe all men are ſubject to, and 
ſew eſcape, into how ſmall a ſam will the ſolid pleaſure and 
comentment of the life of wan be reduced? Nay, it we take 
thoſe things in the world which men pleaſe themſelves the 
moſt in enjoyment of, and conſider but with what care they 
we got, with what fear they are kept, and with what cer- 
tasty they muſt be /oſt , and how much che poſſeſſion of any 
thing fails of the expeZation of it, and how near men are 
won the cop of Tenariff to (all into the depth of the Sea, 
dow often they are precipitated from the height of profe- 
rey into the depth of ca we ſhall find yer much — 
rr , that 
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that by the greateſt Chymiſtry can be extracted of real ſo 
tiefaftion out of theſe rhings, Whence' then ſhould it come 
thatmens ſex/s ſnould ſo delight to feed on theſe barks and 
to embrace theſe clonds and ſhadows inſtead of that real good 
which is he true object of the ſons deſite? They could eaſi- 
ly ſee there was no pure, unmized god in the World, but 
there was a concemperation oi both rogecher according to that 
of Euripides: 


Oux ar Mr fle ich Y N, 
Ae ig 71s αιννννναπ,. 


There is kind of contluual mixture of good and evil in 
the world, which Socrates obſerved upon che rubbing of his 
thigh where the fetters made it iteh, ad, d Kdt, bn 
xk n N firm © xangny tt ar3Ywrt nivV; ws Savwanus g 
wap ds mn' b vH Ara, 1 Av. What a ſtrange thing 
i that which men art wont to call Pleaſure ; bow near of hin 
ii it to that which ſtem. {o tomrary toit, Pain 
No thevbſerving the ſtrange and ſudden vici ſſitudes of 
theſe things, and what near neighbours pain and pleaſure 
were to each other, (ſo'thar there is frequently a paſſige 
out of one into the other) did yet more entangle them to 
give à clear account of the Origine of both theſe. Thoſe 
who believed there was a God, who produced the world and 
ordered all things in it, did eaſily attribute whatever was 
good in the world to the Fowntain of all yoodneſſe ; bur, that 
any evil ſhonld come from him, they thought it r7epagnantto 
the very notion of a Deity ; which they were ſo far right in, 
as it concerned the evil of fin, which we have already ſheyr 
ed God could not be the author of; but therein they ſhewed 
their ignorance of the true cauſe of evil, that they did not 
look upon the miſeries of life as effeRs of Gods Z»ſtice upon 
the world for the evi/ of fin, And therefore that they might 

ſer theOrigine of evil far enough off from God, they made 
two different Principles of things, the one of good, and the 
other of evil; this Platarch tells us was che moſt ancient 
and univerſal account which he could meet with of the or 
ine of good and evil. To which purpole we have this 700 

Tull. 
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Tiſtimwong of his in his learned Diſcourſe, de I6de & Ohrid, 
Ai y mama tt an rn is Nee de, ws N Plutarch, 
mun's . giants Ma, wu" ogy tu alem irons mh A N de Id. & 
est & Edlen, is is Moya (inn, a b eite , , 
e is 7% Mie "iy Ty oe, 5 Gayfapyis % EWun ma. : 
ys S unry ws UT avey vi danoyer & dwfigmmy a 
„ Kona n wiv, in de Ray 6 EW i rer, 
eme ia ö m0 mn Ir eancds hy A, md A - 
D. wnTls gl davis: wuiiver 5 wadiy os dm Ar, 
denn d Tis guns grpione, & ei dw Jie Te (jul ag 
cane vduars Ti mwpd'yuar d , Y, draxeedroucty 
Kt, C Im quei Uarriuev py fv, N ονn, dr7imi\.or ura 
This % om 1 Et x9 x7 cuter Serryuda'ne, The 3 Yu 1 
ebene of AN mn, © Te Ei warhr, © T+ WouCO w nat ww 
mt, A 6 eur'yn@ r x, em owing, u ? vat met 
O 4012s & wmConds mions Nb . ei Þ iv bie 
moves Yireguw, africr 5 Gd 7 aa Hy ts of fg, Ne 
tay idler vi agu, warty <a * aun, Thy gym yep; 
Which words I have the more largely cited becauſe they give 
us the moſt full account of che antiquity, . univerſality, and 
reaſon of that opinion which aſferts two different principles 
of good and evil. Jt A Tradition ( faith he) of great an- 
quity derived down from the ancient Maſters of Divine know- 
ledge, and formers of Commonwealths, to the Poets and Phi- 
lbs, Whoſe firſt author cannot be found, and yet hath met 
with firm and un ſbaken belief, not only in ordinary diſcourſes 
and reports, but was ſpread into the myſteries and ſacrifices 
both of Greeks and others, that the Univerſe did not di pend on 
chance, and was deſtitute of a mind and reaſon to govern it, 
veit ber was there one only reaſon which ſat at the ern er held the 
ribs, whereby he did order and govern the world; "bat ſince EF” i 
there is ſo much confuſion and mixture of good qndevil in the 
world, that nat ure doth not preduce any pm enntainted goed, 
there iu not any one who like a Drawer takes the liquor out of 
two ſeveral veſſcls, and mixeth them together, and after aiſtri- 
butes them; but there are t Wo principles and powers contrary 
ta each other, whereof one draws us tothe rig ht band, and di- 
recti us ſtraight forward, the other pulli us, Hack, and turns 
w the other way; ſince we fee the life of man ſo mi xod us it u 
Rrr 2 and 
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and not only that, but the World too, atheaft ſo much as is (ub. 
lunary and terreſtrial which i ſnbje# to many varieties, irre- 
gularities, and changes. For if nothing be withiut 4 cauſe, 
and good cannot be the cauſe of ievil, it neceſſarily follows, that 


4s there is a peculiar nature and principle, which is the cauſe - 


of good, ſo there muſt be another, which is the canſe of evil. 
But leſt we ſhould thu K it ws onely a Sedtꝭ ot a kind of 
Heathen Manic hees which held this opinion; he cells us to 
prevent that 4 Jona Ter Tails Meistis tþ mPwmnis it wa 
the opinion of the moſt, and Wiſeſt, of the Heathen, Now 
theſe two principles ſome (ſaich he) call rwo oppoſite God, 
whereof the one is the cauſe of good, and the other of evil; 
bim they call ©:& ; this G, : By this one would imagine 
that this very ancient Tradition was nothing elſe, but ihe 
true account of the Origine of evil, a little diſguiſed, For 
the Hcripturt making the Devil che firſt Aut hour of evil bim- 
ſelf, and the firſt ſoilicicor and rempter of mas to it, who 
when God directed bim ſtraight forward, pulled man back, 
and put bim quite out of his way, by which means all the 
miſeries in the world came into it. For while man kept cloſe 
to his Maker, his integrity and obedience were to him what 
the v4/a wmbilicalia are to the child in the Womb ; by them 
he received what ever tended to his ſubſiſtence and com- 
fort; but ſin cut theſe Veſſcls aſunder, and proved the 
Midwife of miſery, bringing man forth into a World of ſor- 


.row and — Now, I ſay, the Scripture taking ſuch 


eſpecial notice of one as the chief of Devils, through whoſe 
means Evil came into the world, this gave occaſion to the 
Heathens when length of time had made the original Tradi- 
tion more obſcure, to make theſe two, God and the Demon, 
as two Anti-gods, and ſo to be the canſes, the one of all good, 
and the other of all evil. which at laſt came to that 
(which was the Devils great deſign inthus corrupting the 
Tradition) that both theſe Anti-gods ſhould have ſolemn 
worſb;p by Sacrifices, the one by way of Impetration for be- 
ſowing of good, the other by way of Deprecacion for avert - 
ing of evil, Such Plutarch there tells us were the Oromeſder 
and Arimanis of Zoroaftres which were worſhipped by 
the Perſians, the one for doing good, and the other - 

avoig- 
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woy ding evil; the one they reſembled to light (or fire), the. 
other to darkneſs and ignorance; what animals were good 
ind uſeſull they aſcribed to Oremaſdes, and all venemous ard 
noxious ones to Arima, whom Plutarch ellewbert calls 
Thy ννενν Ait the evi Demon of the Perſians. The 
me Diogenes Latrtius relates of the Magi, the Philsſo» 
hr of Perſia, that they made two Gittu ct principles, 
da Nv Aiport N a, A good and bad Demon ; tor 
which he quotes Dinon, Ariſtorie, Hermippus, Euxraus, and i 
bers. The ſame Plutarch makes to be the oi imon of the Hai 
ancient Greeks, who attribute the good to Fapiter Oljmpius, — * 
the bad to Hades; the Chaldeans, faith he, nabe the PLinets ertias 
their Gods : of which two they ſuppoſe the caule of good; proem ad 
two more of onely a malignant ii fluence, and other three to 27 * 
be ind fferent to either. The ſame he affirms of the Egypt. * 
tians, that whatever was evil, and irregular; they aſct bed 
to Typho; what was good, comely and uleful. they attributed 
to I,,, and Oſiru; to Ii as the poſſive, to O fir ia as the attive 
inciple. 

" Thus we ſee how large a ſpread this opin on of the Origine g. 10. 
of evil had in the Gentile- world; neither did it expire with 
Heatheniſm , but Manes retained ſo much of the Religion 
of bis Country being a Per ſian, that he made a ſtrange med» 
ly of the Perſian and Chriſtian docttine together. For that 
was his famous opinion of wh:ch Saint Auſtin tells us; 1+ 
duo principia inter ſe diverſa atque adverſa , eademque atir- 
1, & eterna hoc eſt , ſemper fuiſſe compoſuit; duaſque na- 
tures atque [ubſtantias, — ſcilictt & mali, ſiquens alios an- 
tignos hereticos, opinatus eſt. St. Auſtinthinks that Manes 
bad his opinion — two br fron rhe ancient 4 * 
Hereticks , by whom I ſuppoſe he means the Marciomifts, 46. 
ind Valentini aut; but, it ſeems more probable that Manes 
had his doctrine immediately from bis Countrymen, though 
it be generally thought that Scythianue and Buddas were his 
naſters in it. But from whomloever it came, the opinion was 
neerly Heathen, and not more contrary to Seripture then 
tu to reaſon; the former I meddle not with, that opinion 
ning now extinct in the Chriſtian World; I only briefly 

der me it, to ſhew-whar a far better 

rr. 3 : Ac: 
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account of the Origine of evil the Scriptares give u-, than 
wis diſcovered by the Heathen Philoſophers, For on both 
ſides, that opinion is repugnant to the motion of a Deity, ſo 
the: while they would make rwo ſuch Gear , they make none 
atall, For, how can the priociple of good be God, if he 
bach not [»fixite power, as well as goodneſſe? ard, how can 
be have [»finite power , if he hath not the management of 
things.in the World, and how can he have the menagement of 
things, if they be ly: ble to evil, which the other God which 
is the principle oſevil may lay upon it; from which accor. 
ding to this ſuppoſition, the principle of good cannot reſcue 
ic ? So that they who hold this opinion cannot, as Simpliciu 
tells us, give God » jwurv n u,, the half of that 
infinite power which belongs to him; for, neither can he keep 
the good creatures which he makes from the power of the 
evil Demos; and therefore, if he loves them, muſt be in 
continual fears of the power of the contrary principle, nei 
ther can he free them from the evi which the other lays 
upon them; for then Gods power would be far greater then 
the evil Demons, and fo be could be no Anti- god. And on 
the other fide, the action or Idea of an fo finitely-evil Breing, 
is in its ſelf an inconſiſtent Idea; for it is an Infinite now 
entity, ii we ſuppoſe his very Breing to lie in being evil, which 
is only 8 privation of goedneſſe ;, and beſides, if he be Ju- 
nitely evil, be muſt be s»finitely contrary to the gu 
Principle, and, how can he be infinitely contrary which 
enjoys /everal of the ſame perfe&ions which the other 
hith, which are inßsity of eſſence and neceſſity of exiſtence? 
Now, if this Principle of evil be abſolutely contrary to the 
other, it muſt de contrary in all bis perfections; for , whats 
ever is a perſection, belongs to that which is good, and nov, 
if it be contrary in every perfe&ion; Infinity of eſſence, and 
neceſſity of exiſtence, being to, it muſt be as contrary as i 
imagiuable to them, by which this evil Principle mutt be inf 
nitely defeftive in Beeing and exiſtence, and fo it will be 
an infinite non entity which yet ei, which is the height 
of conrradiftion. Again, If there be ſuch a contrary prix 
ciple , which is the cauſe of all evil, then all evil falls out 
anavoidably, and by the power of this Infinitely-evil Pr 
Cl 
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ciple, by which means not only all Religion, but all Vertu“ 
and goodneſs will be taken out of the World, if this evil 

nciple be infinite, and if not infinite, no Anti god: and 
not only ſo, but all difference of good and evil will be taken 
away (and then what need making two ſuch contrary prin- 
ciples to give an account of the origine of e444?) for when 
once evil becomes thus neceſſary, it loſeth its nature as a 
moral evil; for, a moral evil implyes in it a voluntary 
breach of ſome known Law; but, how can that breach be 
voluntary, which was cauſe ] by an J»finite power in the 
molt proper way of efficiency? and, thus if all freedom of 
vill be deſtroyed (as it is neceſſarily by this ſuppoſition) then 
no Government of the world by Lew, can be ſuppoſed, 
and conſequently no reward or pani/ament, which ſuppoſe 
liberty of action; and by this means all Religion, Laws, 
and Providence are-baniſhed out of the World, and ſo this 
evil Demon will get all into his own hands, and inſtead of 
two contrary principles, there will be but one i finitely evil 
Demon. Which that there is not, appears by this, thit not- 
withitandingall the evi/in the world there is ſo much good 
left in it, of which there would be none, if this evil Demon 
had Infinite power. By this we ſee there cannot be a prin- 
ciple infinitely-evil; for, while they go about to make two 
ſuch contrary principles infinite, they make neither of them 
ſo, and ſo while they make two Gods, they take away any at 
all, So that this op nion of the Origine of evil, is manifeſtly 
abſurd, irrational, and contradidtious. 

Bur all the Heathen Philoſophers were not ſo groſs as to J. 11. 
imagine two ſuch Arti. gedi, with infinitely act ve power; 
but yet thoſe who would not in terms aſſert it, might be 
-driven to it by the cosſequence of their opinion concerning 
the Origin of evil, which did ſuppoſe a neceſſity of it in Ni- 
ture, as flowiug from that paſſive principle out of which the 
World was produced. Hence it was that Heraclitus, as De 1% 
Platarchtells us, attributed the Origine of all things to diſ- & Od. 
cordand antipathy ; and was wont to lay, that when Homer 
wiſhed 
0 a N ei d i. n 1%) 
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that all centention were baniſbed out ef the world, that he did 
ſecretly carſe the origine ot things and wiſhed the yu;ne of 
the World. So Empedocles called the active principle which 
did good Harmony and Frienaſbip, but the other, 
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by which he makes it to be a guarre/ſome, pernicious, and 
bloody principle. The ſame Platarch tells us of thoſe two 
renowned Phil»ſophers, Pythagoras and Plato. Thence he 
tells us, the Pythagoreans called the principle of good i a. 
mei, 73 wav, m eb, T6 ee, 76 NAD, To , oi 
va e Unity, finite, quieſcent, ſtraight, uneven number, 
ſquare, right and fplendid,, the principle of evil, they called 
Thu Sos. $73 h Th pipouhue'y7d 1841477V? 01,75 agner, Th bus 
x$6,73 1101573 deiseęèr, vd Thorens The Binary, Infinite moving, 
crothed,even long of one fide, nnequal left obſcure. The opinion 
of Plato he tells us is very eb/care, it being bis purpoſe to 
conceal it; but he ſaith in his old age in his book de Legibw, 

& I airy Fl, iN ue, Without any ift or andi, be 

a ſſerts the World to be moved by more then one principle, 

| by two art the leaſt, u i 2333" iD, # 5 ven b, ug 
| Z aalcid, in 7 UciTiOn Nur ty by, T he one of 4 Food and benign nature, the 
| Tims, p. ether contrary to it both in its nature and operation t. N umenins 
394, in Chalcidiny thus delivers the opinions of Pythagoras and 

x Plato de originibus as he ſpetks; Igitur Pythagoras quoque, 

ing uit Numenins, fluidam & fine qualitate ſylvam eſſe cenſet; 

nec tamen ut Stoici nature media. interque malorum bonorun- 

que viciniam, ſed plane nexiam; Deum quippe eſſe ( ut etiam 

Platoni videtar) initius & cauſam bonoram; Sylvam, male. 

rum: So that according to Numenins , both Plato and Py- 

thageras attributed the origine of evil to the malignity of 

matter, and ſo they make evils co be neceſſarily contequent 

upon the Beeing of things. For thus he del vers expreſly the 

opinion of Pythagoras; qui ait, exiſtente providentia, mala 

quoque nece(ſario ſubſtitiſſe , propterea qued ſylva ſit , & 

eadem fit malitia predita : Platonemque idem Numeniw 

| landat, quod duas mundi ani mas autumert. Unam bentfictn- 

tiſi mam; malignam alttram, ic. Sylyam. Igit ur juxta Pls 

ronew 
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ala vero, matru ſylve vitis cohaſerant. But, Pla De anime 
darch will by no means admic, that Plato attributes the cent. 2 
Origin of evil meerly to matter; but he makes the principle Te. 


of evil to be ſomething diſtinct from matter, which he calls 
Aue, Heise, duroximmney 5 x xirmales apy wu, 4 Confuſed, 
in finite, ſelf-moving, ſtirring Principle; which ( ſaitbhe ) 
he elſewhere calls Necefſiry,andin his book de Legib. plainly, 
ro A mixmy x; xgxomurbr, 4 diſorderly and malignant Soul, 
which cannot be underſtood of meer matter, when he makes 
his Hyle dH % & 7nd moer 6 mon; b Y Jorg lui Hinges 
inuer, without form or fig ure. and deſtitute of all qualities 
and power of operation : and it is impoſſible ( (aith he) that that 
which u of its ſelf ſuch an inert principle as matter is, ſhould 
by Plato be ſnppoſed to be the cauſe and principle of evil, which 
be elſewhere calls 4va'yulw mn g r d x; dolwid{y= 
my, Neceſſity which often re ſiſted God and caſt off hu reing, 
So that according to Plutarch Plate acquits both God and 
Hyle ſrom being the Origin of evil, e 4 vilw Datpogs o - 
os C ανj,ẽLꝙ % Te dee ,t N , einer j, NG 1, 
and therefore attributes it to that walignant Spirit which 
wowes the matter, and is the cauſe of all the diſorderly mo- 
tions in the world. But what this ¶irit ſhould be, neither 
he nor any one elſe could ever underſtand, What darkneſſe 
and 5gnorance then was there among the wiſeſt of Philoſo- 
phers concerning the Origin of; evil, when they were fo 
conſuſed and obſcure in the account which they gave of it, 
chat their greateſt admirers could not underſtand them! 

But though Plato ſeemed ſo amb guous in bis judgement 
of the Origin of evil, whether he ſhould attribute ic to the 
Hyle, or lome malignant Firit init ; the Stoicks were more 
dogmatical, and plainly imputed the cauſe of evi to the per- 
verſity of —— So Chalcidiua tells us, that the Stoicks 


made matter not to beevilin its ſelf as Pyrhogoras, but th. ( * 
it was indifferent to either; perrogati igitur, unde mala t rim . 


the per verſiiy of matter the Origin of evil; but as be well 
obſerves, nec expedinnt adhauc unde ipſa per vi ſit as c um juxia 
Ipſos dus ſint initia rtrum, m_ __ Deus ſummum & 


precel- 


her ver ſitatem ſemi narium malorum cauſati 5 they made 
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precellens benum 1 Hylva, mt cenſent , nec lonam nec malay; 
They give no rational account whence this perverſity of 
matter ſhould ariſe, when «ccording to the Stock-, there 
are bur two principle: of things, God and Matter, bereof the 
one is perſectiy good, the other ne ther good nor evil. But, 
this perverſity they tell us is ſomething neceſſarily conſe. - 
quent upon the Generation of things. mum 2 1 Nn 74 N 
5 tou aerrnohuts carry i TH N, o © puny Tal Cowen, 
theſe are « ffeftions ( viz. the diſorders in the world) which 
follow the Generation of things, as ruſt comes upon braſs, and 
Min. filth wpon the body, as the counterfeit Triſmegiſtus ſpeaks; ſo 
an, Maximus Tyrius ſaith, that evils in the world are & N 
— 4 ea, a Vans ma9n; wot any works of art, but the afftftion; of 
Provid.c.g matter. Non poteſt artifex mutare materiam, ſaith Seneca, 

when, he is giving an account why God ſuffers evils in the 
Prefat, ad world: and elſewhere gives this account why evils came into 
. the world, wow que ar pak fed quia id in quo extrcetu- 
111. Fnobſequens arti eſt. So that the Origin of evil by this ac- 
count of it lyes wholly upon the peyverſicy of matter, which 
it ſeems was uncapable of being put into better order by- 
that God who produced the world out of that matter which 
the Stoicks ſuppoſed to be eternal. And the truth is, "the 
avoiding the attributing tbe cauſe of evil to God, ſeems to 
have been the great reaſon , why they rather choſe to mske 
mitter neceſſary and coexiſtent with God, and this was the 
only plauſible pretence which Hermogenes had for following 
the Platonift; and Stoicks in this opinion, that he might ſet 
God far enough off from being the aut hor of fi» ; bur, I can- 
not ſee what advantage comes at all by this Hy pot he ſis, but 
it is chargeable with as many difficulties as any other. For, 
1. It either deftroyes Gods omnipotency , or elſe makes him the 
approver of evil, ſo that if he be not a»thoy, he muſt be 
aſſentator mali, as Tertullian ſpeaks againſt Hermogenes, be- 
Tertul adv, cauſe he ſuffered evil to be in Matter; for, as be argues, Aut 
Hermog. enim pot nit emendare ſed nolnit, aut vol uit quidem, verum non 
6.10. pat uit in firmus Dew; fs pot ait & nol uit, malus & ipſe quia 
malo favit; & ſic jam habetur ejus lices non inſſituerit, quia 
tamen ſi noluiſſet illud iſſe. non eſſet; ipſe jam fecit eſſe, qued 
nol uit noneſſe, quo quid eſt turpius ? Si voluit eſſe qued ipſe 
vol nit 
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polwit ſeciſſe, adverſum ſemetipſum egit, cum & voluit eſſe 
quod 41 feciſſe, & nolui feciſſe quod volnit eſſe. So Kh 
little ad vantage is gained for the clearing the true Origin of 
til by this opinion; for, either God could have taken away 
evil out of matter but would not, or elle vA but could not; 
this lat tet deſtroyes Gods omniporency , the former his good- 
1%; ſor, by that means evi/ is in the world by his conſent and 

probation : for, if God would not remove it when he might, 
the Breing of it will come from him ; when, if he would have 
hindred ic, it would not have been, and ſo Cod by not root. 
ing out of evil, will be found an aſſertor of it; male, {5 per vo- 
lunt atem; twrpiter, fi yo neceſſitatem : ant famulus erit mali 
Deus, aut amicua , If Gods will were the cauſe why fin was, 
it reflects on his goodneſs, if Gods power could not hinder it, 
it deſtroyes his omniporency. So that by this opinion God 
muſt either be a ſtave or a friend to evil. 2. Thus principle 
wert urns the foundations of Religion, and all tranſaftions be- 
tween God and mens ſouls in order to their welfare, becauſe 
it makes evi to be neceſſarily exiſtent in the World; which 
a ppears from hence, in that cui doch reſult from the Beeing 

matter, and ſo it muſt neceſſarily be, as matter is ſuppoſed 
to be; for, whatever reſults from-the Zeeing of a thing, muſt 
be coexiftent with it; and, ſo what flows from what doth 
mceſſarily exiſt, muſt have the ſame mode of exiftence which 
the Beeing it ſelf hath ; as is evident in all the artributes of 
God, which have the ſame immutability with bis watare: 
now then if evil did exiſt ſrom eternity together with matter, 
it muſt neceſſarily exiſt as matter doth , and ſo evil will be 
invincible and unavoidable in the World: which if once 
granted, renders Religion uſeleſs, makes Gods commands un- 
righteous, and deſtroyes the foundation of Gods proceedings in 
the day of Fudgment. 3. This opinion makes God not to be the 
author of good, while it denyes him to be the Author of evil. 
For, either there was nothing elſe but evil in this eternal 
matter, or there was a mixture of geod and evil; if nothing 
elſe but evil which did neceſſarily exiſt , it were as ile 
for Cod to produce good out of it, as to annibilare the no- 
xeſſarily exiſtent matter. If there were a mixture of goed 
and evil, they were both there either neceſſarily or contim- 
s 82 gently 
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gently, how could either of them be contingently in that 
which 1s ſuppoſed co be neceſſarily exiſtent, and no free agent ? 
If they be bo h there neceſſarily, I. It is hard conceiying 
how two ſuch contrary things as good and evil , ſhould both 
neceſſarily be in the ſame uniform matter, 2. Then God is 
no more the Apthor of good chen of evil in the World; for, 


he is ſaid not th be the Author of evil becauſe it comes from 
matter; and ſo it appears, good doth too, and ſo God accordin 
to this opinion, is no more the Author of good then be is of 


rv. But if it be ſaid, that good i not in matter, but Cod pro- 


duced that out of nothing: Then reply, 1. If God did pro- 
duce good out of nothing, why did he not produce matter 
out of nothing too; if he were ſo powerfull as to do the one, 
there could be no defect of power as to the other. What 
inſufficiency is there in Gods nature for producing all thing 
out of nothing, if he can produce any thing out of nothing? 
2. If God did produce good out of evil, why could he not 
have removed all evil out of matter for good could not be 
produced, but by the removing of ſome evil which was be- 
fore that good, and ſo God might have removed all evil out 
of matter. And ſo by not doing it when he might, this 
opinion gives not the leaſt ſatis faction in point of reaſon for 
acquitting God from being the Author of fx, nor for clearing 
the true Origin of evil. 

Thus we have now compared the account given of it in 
Scriptwre, with that given by the Heathen Philoſophers, and 
find it in every thing more clear , rational, and ſatuſacten 
then theirs is. Which doubtleſs is the reaſon ; why the 
more modern Philoſophers , ſuch as Hierocles , Porphyric, 
Simplicius and others, though otherwiſe great oppoſers of 
Chriſtianity, did yet in this fide with the Scriptares and at- 
tribute the original of evil, not to matter but to the will of 
man. And whoever is ſeriouſly converſant with the 
writings of thoſe Philoſophers, who were 44 f j:es; yjuras Of 
the ſacred ſucceſſion , out of the School of Ammonius. it 
Alexandria, ſuch as Plotinws, Porphyrine, Pamblic bu, and 
Hierocles, will find them write in a higher fr ai» concernin 
many weighty and important truths, as of the degeneracy a 
mens ſor from God, and the Way of the ſow/s returning to 
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him, than the moſt: ſxb#ime of the ancient Philoſophers had 
done, Which frenlations of theirs wo doubt aroſe not 10 
much from the School of Plato, and Pythagoras , as of that 
great reſtorer of Philoſophy, Ammonixzs of Al:xandris ; 
whoſe Scholars Herennius, Origen and Plotinus were. 
Who living and dying a Chriſtian, as Eaſebias and Hierom £4(ch. ge- 
aſſare us, whatever Porphyriwa-ſuggetts to the contrary, did cle hi. 6. 
communicate to his Scholars the ſablimer myſteries of Di- cab. 19. 
vine revelation, together with the ec tions of the anci- — po 
ent Philoſophers : which Hel ſtenius concerves he did with an %, _ — 
ajuration of ſecrecy , which he tells us Porphyrius himſelf & Script. 
acknowledpgeth, that thoſe three Scholars of Amon us, P0'vbyr. 
Hertunius, Origen, and Plotinus were under an ebligation to ©* + 

each other not to reveal and diſcover, though it were after 

violated by them. It is an eaſie matter to conceive what an 
excellent improvement might be made of the ancient Platonicł 
Philoſophy by the advantage of the Scriptures, by one wo 
was ſo well ver ſed in both of them, as Ammonius is ſuppoſed 
to have been; and how agreeable and becoming would that 
Philoſophy ſeem which bad only its r5/e from Plata, but its 
beight and improvement from thoſe rich and truly divine 
Truths which were inlaid with them? The want of ob- 
ſerving this, viz-: Whence it was that thoſe excellent 4. 
conrſerin the latter Platonifts had their true original, hath 
given occaſion to ſeveral miſlakes among learned men : as 
firlt che over valuing of the Platonick Philoſophy, as though 
in many of the diſcourſes and no tions of it, it leemed co ſome 
(who were more. in Love with Philoſophy then the Scri- 
ptures) to out- go what is diſcovered therein concerning the .- 
lame things. A moſt groundleſs and unwarthy.cenſure ! when 
it is more then probable (and migbt be largely manifeſted, * 
were it bere a fir opporcunity) that. whatever is truly 
fenerow and noble.in the ſablimeſt diſcourſes of the Plates 
»;ſts, bad not only. its primitive riſe , but its acceſſion and 
improvement from the Scriptures, wherein it is ſtill contained 
in its native luſtre and bau, without thoſe paintings and 
impure mixtures which the ſublimeſt trutha are corrup:gd 

thin the Platonick writings... The reaſon of which: is, 
thbugh theſe Philoſophers. grew ſuddenly rich through the 

| 8113 ſpoyles, 
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ſpoyle: they had taken out of the Scriptures, yet they were 
loth to be known from wherice:they had them, and would 
ſeem to have had that out of their own Gardens which was 
only tranſplanted from the Sacred Writings, Therefore we 
fiad them not mentionirg the Scriptures and the Chrift;gy 
Doctrine, without ſome contempt of its meanneſs ard ſimpli. 
city, and whatever improvement they bad gained by them, 
they would have it leſs taken notice of by profeſſing their 
oppoſition to the Chriſtians, as is no*orious in thoſe great 
Philoſophers, Porphyrius, Famblicw , Hierocler, Simplicia, 
and others, It being their deſign to take ſo much and no 
more out of the Chriſtian doctrine as they could well ſuit with 
their Platonick notions, by which means they ſo diſpuiſed 
the faces of the Trath they ſtole, that it were hard for the 
right owners of them to know them again, Which was the 
grand artificeof their great Maſter Plato, wbo doubtleſs by 
means of his abode and acquaintance in «/£gype about the 
time when the 7ews began to flock thither, bad more cer- 
rain knowledge of many traths of grand importance, con- 
cerning the Deity, the nature of the ſoul, the Origen of the 
werld, then many other Greek Philoſophers had; but yer 
the rein lay bis great fault, that be wrapt up and diſguiſed 
his notions in ſuch a fabulous and ambiguous manner, that 
partly it might be leis known from whence he bad them, 
and that they might find better entertainment among the 
Greeks, then they were ever like to do in their plain aad 
native dreſs, Which Plato himſelf ſeems ſotewbere to 
intimate, when he ſaith, that what the Greeks received fron 
the Barbarians, A tim ofs NG} ef mwnaler), they pur it inte 
a better faſtion, i. e. they diſguiſeir, alter and change it 1 
they pleaſe, and put it into a Greek habit, that it might never 
be ſuſpected to have been a Forraigner. Thence Tertalia 
ſpeaks with a great deal of truth and freedom of fuch Philo- 
ſophers who did ingenii fitim de prophttarum fonte irrigan 
(as be expreſſeth it F that quenched their thirſt after know- 
ledge with the waters of Forda» (though they did not like 
Naaman, cure the leproſie of the head by waſhing in them); 
for as Tertullian ſaich, they came only ex #egotiocuricfitath, 
more to pleaſe the itch of their curioſity then wry 
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And wherein they ſeemed moſt to agree with the Scrip+ 

wres, their difference was beyond their agreement. $iqui» 27d. ,, 

dow vera Quaque  conſonantia Propbetu, ant alinude com- 41m, 

mendant, ant aliorſum ſubornant, cum maxima injuria ve - ch. 2. 

nitatu, quam efficiunt aut adjuvari falſis aut patrocinari, | 

Whatever the Philoſophers ſpeak agreeable to the Scriptures, 

ether they do not own whence they bad it, or turn it quite anos. 

ther way, whereby they have dene thetrath à great deal of in- 

jury by mixing it with their corruption of it, and waking that 

little ti ut h a.plea for the reſt of their errors, Neither was 

this only among the ancient Phils/opbers , but the Primitive 

Chriſtians began to diſcern the underband workings of ſuch, 

pho ſought to blend Philoſophy and Chriſtianity together; 

for Tertullian himſelf takes great notice of ſuch, who did, 

Veritatis dog mata ad Philoſophicas ſentemtias adulterare, 

born Chrittianicy to maintain Ph loſophy; which mz 

him cry out, Vigerint qui Stoicum & Platonicam, & Dia 

Gicum Cbriſtianiſmum protulerunt; by which we ſee what ne Pro. 
ring there was betimes, rather to bring Chriftianiey ſcrht. ad- 

= to Philoſophy, than to make Philoſophy trackle verl, he» 

gader the trash and fimplicity of the Scriptures. Whether 7 

Amon, himſelf, and ſome others of the School of 4- 

hxevdria, might be guilty in this kind, is not here a-plice to 

enquire, though it be too evident in the writs»gs of ſome, 

that they rather ſeek to accommodate the Script ares to the 

Seatiments of the Scheel of Plato, then to reform that by 

the Scriptures; but] ſay, however it were with thoſe who 

vere Chriſtians, yet thoſe who were not, but only Philoſor 

ters, made their great advantage by it. For when they 

ſound what was reconcileable. with the doftrine of Plato in 

the Scriptures, done already to their hand-, by the ende - 

ways chiefly of Ammonine and Origen, they greedily em- 

brace thoſe improvements of their Philoſophy, which would 

tend ſo much to the credit of ic, and as contemptuouſly re- 

a what they found ir reconciltable with the dictates of 

thar Philoſophy. Now what an anreaſonable thing is it, 

when whatever was noble and excelent in the Heathen Phi- 

lin was derivative from the Scriptarce, as the Sacred, 

luntain of it, that the meeting with 96 ä 
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the leaſt redound to the prejudice of the Scriptures, from 
- whence it was originally derived ? when on the other fide, it 

ſhould be a great confirmation to our faith as to the Scyjp. 
tures, that they who were profeſſed Philoſophers and admin 
ers only of reaſon, did fo readily embrace ſome of thoſe 
grand Truths which are contained in the Word of 
God. 

For which we need no other 5»ſffance, then that before 
as, concerning the Origin of evil, the meking out of which 
will tend to the clearing the Ja thing mentiot e] concern» 
ing it, which was, that the moſt material things in it ar; 
atteſted by the Heathens themſelves. And this honey which is 
gained out of the Lions mouth, mult needs taſt ſweeter then 
any other doth. For, it is a weak and groundleſs miſtake on 
the other ſide, which is the ſecond (which ariſeth from meet- 
ing things conſonant to the Scriptures in the writings of 
Philoſopbers) preſently to conclude from ſuch things that 
they were Chriſtians (as it is (aid ſome have lately done in 
the behalf of Hierocle: ). For, there being clear accounts 
given in Scripture of the grand diffculties and perplexi- 
ties which che minds of men were troubled with; when 
theſe came to the knowledge of ſuch who were of Philiſ- 
phick and inquiſitive heads, we cannot but think they would 
meet / with acceptatios among them, eſpes ally if they mighe 
be made conſiſtent with their former Speculations. Tbus it 
was in our preſent caſe concerning the Origin of evil: we 
have already beheld the lamentable perplexiries the ancient 
Philofophers were in about it, what Meanders they were 
loſt in-for want of a cle to guide them through them; now 
it pleaſed God after the coming of Chriſt in the fleſh to de 
clare to the World the only way for the recovery of ſoulrand 
their eternal ſalvation , rhe news of 'which being ſptead ſo 
far that it ſoon got among the Philoſophers, could not but 
make them more inq ui ſitive concerning the ſtate and condi- 
tion of their ſoult, and when they had ſearched what the 
Philoſophers had formerly diſcovered of it, their curioſity 
would preſently prompt them to ſee what account of thun. 
concerning the /. of men was delivered by the Preachers 
of this New Doctrine. By this they could not but pu_ 
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er ſtand that they declared all mens ſouls to bein à moſt 
depenerate and low condition, by-being ſo continually under 
tho power 6f tbe moſt unreaſonable and'unruly paflions, 
that they were eſtranged from Ged, and prone to fix on 
things very ynſm:able to their nature, 28 to all which, their 
own inward ſenſe and experierce could butt tell them that 
theſe bir gi were notoriouſly true; and therefore; they en- 
quire further how theſe things came to be ſo; which ch ey 
tei ve a ſull account of in Scripture, that mans ſoul was at 
firſt created pare and holy, and in perfect friendſpip with Cod, 
that God dealt bountitully and favourab y with man; only 
exp ected obedience to his Laws; that man being 8 free agent, 
did abuſe bis liberty, ard diſobeyed his Aſaker ; and thence 
ame the true F$e*pinn;, the feathers of the ſoul, where- 
by it ſoared ap to Heaven, monlred away, and che ſoul ſunk 
below irs (elf into degenerate and apoſtate condition, out of 
which it is impoſſible co be recovered without ſome extra- 
wdinary expreſſion of Divint Favour, Now, what is there in 
all chis necount, but what is hugely ſuitable to prizciples of 
4/on, and to the general experience of the world, 2s to 
Doe hings which were capable of being tryed by it? And 
thoſe Philoſophers who were — thirg ingennoxs and lovers 
of truth, could not but confels the truth of choſe things 
which we are now ſpeaking of, vid. That mens ſouls are in 
very degenerati condition, That the moſt rational account of 
it; is, T'bat man by the aft of buy owa will, brought himſelf into 
*; and that is order to the happineſs of mens Jonls, there was 
anceſſity of recovery ont of this condition. 
"As 0 the degeneracy of the ſoali of men; This was the 
tommon complaint of thoſe - Philoſophers, who micded the 
government of themſelves, and the practice of vertue, eſpe - 
cally of the Platomsſts and Stoicks. * Seneca in all bis moral 
Diſcourſes, eſpecially in bis ZyifHes, may ſpeak ſufficiently 
"in behalf of the Stocks, how much they lamenced the de- 
generacy ofthe world. And the Plateniſts all complain of 
the lywery of the ſoul in the body, and that it is here by 
way of pan be for ſomet hing which was done before; 
which makes me ſomewhat inclinable to think, that Plato 
knew more of the lapſe of mid, than he would openly 
* e Tee diſcover, 
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_ writings of Afoſes) ſhould be taken in its literal ſenſe, uu it 
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diſcover; and for that end diſguiſed it after his uſual wu. 
ner in that bypotbeſss of pre-exiftence, which taking it Cab 
liſticaly (for I rather think the opinion of pre-exiftence jy 
ſo to be taken, than the hiftory of the Fal of man) may im- 
port only this, That mens ſouls might be juſtly ſuppoſed t, 
be created happy, but by reaſon of the Apoſtacy of mant ſau} 
from God, all ſouls now come into their bodies as into a kind 

priſon, they being enſlaved to the brutiſh part within them, 
there having been ſuch a trus vneslunne, the ſoul bei 

now deprived of her ebiefeſt perfeRions in thus her low and di. 
generate condition. And it ſeems far more rational to me 
to interpret thoſe perſons Opinions to a Cabbaliſtical, or an 
Alle gorical ſenſe, who are known to have deſognedly writ in 
a way obſcure and awbignuons, than to force thoſe mens t 
preſſion to Cabbala's, who profeſs to weitea plain Hiſtory, 
and that with the greateſt ſimplicity and perſpicuity; But it 
cannot but ſeem very ſtrange, that an byporbeſis capable of 
beingreconciled to the plain Jiteral ſenſe of the Scriptares 
(delivered by a perſon who uſeth great artifice and cunningto 
diſguiſe his opinions, and ſuch a perſon withall, who (by 
ſuch perſons themſtlve;, who make uſe of this opinion to that 
end) is ſuppoſed to have been very converſant with the 


really imports pre-exiftence of each particular ſoxl in the 
grofſeſt manner, and this ſhould be made to be a part ofthe 
Philoſophick Cabbala of the writings of ſuch a perſon, who 
uſech not the leaſt artiſice to diſguiſe his ſenſe, nor gives u 
any where the leaſt intimation that he left behind him ſuch 
plaited piſdures in his Hiftory of the beginning of the world, 
that if you look ſtraig be forward, you may ſee a little Ca- 
lala, on the one fide a Philoſophical , and on the other 4 
Moral. But now if we remove the Cabbala from Aoſerto 
Plus, we may find no incongraity or repagnaney at all th 
ther as to Plato his way of writing, or the conſenancy of the 
epinios ſo interpreted to the plain genuine ſex/e of Aﬀoſes,il 
dy Plato his opinion of the Pre rxiſtence and deſpent of 
fouls, be underſtood by the former the happy Rare of the 
ſowl of man in conjunction with Cd, and by the latter, the 
low and degenerate condition which the foul is in, after 4% 
Racy from bim. Which the latter Platoni/fs are fo — 
e 


eloquent in expreſſiug; Porphyrie, where he [peaks of ſome- 
things he counſcls men to do, hath theſe words, Bur if we 
tannet do them, lit us at leaſt do that which was ſo much la- 
mentedof old, dn d , , which is os Wie- 
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wr Fore-fathers in lamenting this, that we are compounde1 of gelt wy 


ſuch diſagreeing and contrary principles, that we are not able 
to preſerve divine, pure and unſpotted Innocency. And Hies 
recles fully expreſſeth his ſenſe of che degeneracy of mankind 
in theſe words : 3, 35 mint ral, g m. argon i Fee 
y nrg, Yay The &s v runes fubucrer as ot; Ne may” 


ute & urg Me Tires dwnhingy is MN # dvy7 , be 
eyorms F 38 ani O,, gε⁰,uR Gd e mis eri h wey's yin 
wins n The moſt of mes in the world are bad, and under 
the command of their paſſions , and grown impotent through 
their propenſity to carth , which great evil they have brought 
won themſelves, by their wilful Apoeſtacy from God , and 
withdrawing themſelves from that ſociety with him, which 
once enjoyed in pure light: which departure of mens ſoul; 
from God, which is ſo hartful to the minds of men, i evident 
y their ſtrong inclination to the — of this world, The 
ime Author mentions, with much approbation, that 
ſpeech of Heraclitxs , ſpeaking of thoſe ſouls which are 
irma eie 192/44, which I cannot better render, rban un- 
dclinably good, he faich, zn Cb F ieee Mane, N 
wt 4 ne Lader Flor: We live their death, and dye their 
15 wiren 33 v dm Hr Tis Hανννe . wee 5 ayer. 
For man is now fallen down from that bl:(ſed Region, and as 
Empedecles the Pythagore an ſpeaks , | 


dee Nd x, Ain 
Neixes warned y . 


Which words cannot be better rendred, Man in the words 
the Scripture uſeth concerning Cain, and be went from 
th” preſence of the Lord, and Was 4 fugitive in the earth , 
and under continual perplexities. For the Soul of man ba- 
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ving lefr T M mt & 1.149 4 0s ( it is Hicrocles his own 
expreſſion) the pleaſant Aleadew Of Truth (a fic delcrip!i- 
on ot Paradiſe) 2 s Tis eτ,ł,ẽů.u ths yiine ipgera age 
wa AFI 4 1 G K At eig. Threngh the violence of her mon 
ing, or deplumation, foe comes into thus earthly body, deprived 
of that bl: ſſed life, which e bifore enjojed, Which he tell 
us is very conlonant to Plato's ſenſe of the w3w/&, or de- 
ſcent of Seal, that when by rezſon of their imperency of 
fixing wholly on Cod, they ſuffer ournyiv & #740;/vun, 
ſome great loſs, and a deprivation of former perſian, 
(which 1 ſuppoſe is mean: by the @74p:ppnnc, the fouls 
impotency of flying up above this earthly world) then they 
lapſe into theſe terreſtrial and mortal bodies, So Hierocly 
concludes with this excellent and Divine ſpeech, d: &s 
Siber puns Y i mrigoppunns M neg'Camy , ap3; wo Grv 
4% r t ney us mt, e 7% kong Ouilegs®). d by | 
Tis he aeammSeiag vn Ce xg w a'ptriy, oor ar 
rar, {aquots he mie o kae laue, , tis mw Ben 
cul vlan i dc . As therefore by Apeſtacy from God, and 
the  moulting of thoſe feathers of our ſouls, whereby w 
may be raiſed up above this world, we have fallen into this 
place of mertals which is compaſſed about with evils: 4. 
by the caſting off carnal affections, and by the growth of vertau 
li ke new Feathers to the Soul, we ſhall aſcend to the place of 
pure and perfeft good, and to the enjoyment of a divine life, $0 
much more becoming Chriſtians do theſe excellent Philsſe 
phers ſpeak of the degencracy of mens ſonls, and the cor- 
ſequents of it, than ſome, who would be accounted the fol: 
lowers of reaſon 8s well as of Chriſt, who make it ſo much 
of their b»ſeveſs to exrenuate the fall of man. Which we 
find thoſe who were meer Philoſophers, far more raticnal 
and ingennows in, than thoſe who pretend fo highly to yes 
ſon, but I think with as little of it as any, ſoppoſing the 
Scriptures to be of Divine Authority But it is not here 
our baſ;neſs to conſider the opinions of thoſe who pretend 
to Chriſtianity; but only of ſuch, who prerendirg only to 
re{on ha ve yet conſented with the Doctrine of the Scriptures 
as to the degeneracy of the Souls of men, that it lyes 1n,an 
-Apoſtacy from Gad, and have loſt thoſe perfeftions which 
they had before. | That 


ready manileſted at large from. ihe teſtimony. and,,reaſon 
of Simplicine, and Haierocles is 88 large and. clear in it aꝶ ibe 
ober, with expre ſſions much of the ſame natuse. Mey Juen 
1 Is #074 H T1 as rownw?! + Indry N nee - 
ques wr, ae agys d, 6 197110 wes Tay, vs a x, - . 288. 
Geri, wgos thy Jiu Um 6 wu Brower, Jig m D dytifbacy 

afa i- d Mun, nature lying between theſe Bivings 

which perpetually contemplate God , and thoſe which are nn» 
capable of it, it ſometime aſcends to thoſe, and ſometimerade* 
ſcendi to theſe, according 4s it ebſervis or rejeftt the difGates of 


reaſon, and ſo by reaſon of the Indifferency of the wilt, 14 liable 


to take upon it the ſimilitude of God or a beaſt, Taur' buy i ies 


$a"; ia, fn; , Fiſt mis Ae mien Ax Gi 
ent, & mas erte of NA, F ih aighovn giver), 
And whoever throughly conſiders this, will eaſily underſtand, 
how men are the cauſes of their o evils, and become unha 
and miſerable through their own choice and ſelf-willt. Which 
be brings in by way of explication of that truly golden Py- 
thagorean verſe; 


Tram d apa dufaigera Tuan? forms 
Tage. 


Men are grown miſerable through their own fault. And after- 


wards Hierocles excellently deſcribes, the nature of evil in 
theſe words, " 4 avug vd: 4 144 nem nay 18887, 1 3% of us 
Ev eiu SY een xivnns. Both our natural and contratted Pra- 
ty, is nothing elſe but the annatural motion of our free willt : 
according to which, ſaith he, g mis dolor riuers mHew wr 
be, e £97210 Rt 16d Gove {ues Grdalot Ne Ty ney | eaery 


| big ay ure tim wp)gs pere, In if domideu M in 


O, We dare to contradift the Laws of God, not being ſen- 
fhle how mach we injure our ſelvet when we do it; and only 
lock, at this, that we are able to caſt off the reins. of Gods Laws 
from our necks. And be truly ſaith, That it & the greateſt 
abuſe of liberty to offend God, when we either do what he for- 
bids or neglr& what he requires, ive ehe mis Ar- 
ith; MHz & Hu vH nfebyar1t4s 19 72 ,. ac 
Y Mee 
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nmyoh'e N i M d yd chit. go that on both ſides men 
bring miſery upon themſelver, by tranſgreſſing the Divine Law, 
beth by net doing bat they are commanded, and by doing what 
they are forbidden. So that he fully aſcribes the Origine of 
evil to the duntino a g o Nenir, 18 he calls it, 
the irregular motion of the will of man, which we have already 
ſhewed co be the doctrine of the Scriptures. 

3. Az. to the weceſſity of the ſouls recovery from this con- 
dition in order to her felicity, we have cheſe Philoſopher; 

Augup.de exprefling their conſent with the Scriptares. Perphyriu, as 
Hulk. Dei, St. Auſtin tells us in the end of his firſt Book, De regreſſy 
{.10, c. 31. , doth acknowledge the neceflity of a way of reco- 
vering ſouls, which ſhould be univerſat. Cam autem dicit 
Porphyrins, nondum receptam mam quandam ſectam, que 
ani ver ſalem iam anime contineat liberanda, nondumg, 
in ſwam notitiam candem viam hiſtorials cog nitione perlatam, 
proculaubio con ſtet ur eſſe aliquam, ſed nondum in ſnam vr ni ſe 
notitiam. But the neceſſity of the purgatios of the ſoul in 
order to its felicity, is ſo largely and fully diſcourſed of by 
all the Platoniſts and Pythagoreans, that it will be needleſs 
to inſiſt upon ir. Thus far chen we find the account given 
of the Origine of ei in Scripture to be embraced by the 
ſablimeſt of the Heathen Philoſophers, as moſt rational and 

ſatiefactoryz, which was the thing to be proved. 
$.17. Neither do we'find only the main of this account ac» 
knowiedged as rational, but we may trace ſome not obſcure 
fonfteps of the truth of the particular circamflances which 
concern che fat of man: among the Heathens, ſuch as the 
Devvls ewvying of many happineſs, bis dsſywiſng himſelf under 
the form of « Serpent, and mans bring thrown ont of Paradiſe 

upon bas fall. 

D. Ca. 1. The Devils enwying the happineſs of man. It hath been 
1 — truly obſerved by a lane man, that the original of that 
Temporal very ancient opinion among the Hearhen de invidia Damen 
evils, had its riſe from the bifory of the fal of mer, which he hath 
made ot ſo fully, that I ſhallthe leſi need to prove it. And 
that there . an undonbted traditi of ſome malignant 
ſpirits: which envyed the welfare of mankind; appears by 
chat awple Tiny of Placarch in bis Dis mentioned by 
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Gme Author; d dn, w 3 miru N AN 
Eo C x; Nor, os ot grina due y — 
CUT ber Tis 4976 aidgdny ww. N ese: crepe, wa" 
£225 x9) giCrs inl2ey ec u opera mh A⁰ννν of A Net 
barns demnt us 1 194g x, «Ment, G wires ae 
wa The NA W⁰α Plutarch was much troubled t 
give an account of the apparitions which  Zratac ind D 
who were learned and Pbileſopbiaal men were haunted 
withall ; and doubts, be can give no juſt account of it, un- 
leſs he embraced that very ancient tradition (which yet 
ſeemed ab ſurd and incredible ) viz. that there are certain 
wicked and malignant Demons , which envy goed men, and 
wit h tand their enterpriſes, by rasfing fears an troubles to 
them, that ſo they might binder them in their pur ſuit of vertwe; 
ht if they conti nue fteafaſt and unmovable in good, they ani 
be at laſt partakers of greater felicity than they enjoy. There 
being then ſo ancient a tradition of ſuch d Asset (18: 
the learned man mentioned hath more fully ſhewed in bis 
notes Qn this place of P/xtarch) gives a great confirmatiori ? 
io the vu of what the Scripture reports concerning the 4 
Devil: being fo Feat an inſtrument in procuring the fad of 4 
war, To him therefore I referr the inquiſitive reader, and * 
ſhall only add to the Teſtimonies of him cited, that of Trao- 
crates in Plutarch de Iſidt ꝙ Ofiride, where he faich, that ee 
the calamities of life and mifortunes men meet wir h, do not ae 16d. & 
2715 with that veneration which we have for the Deity und t. 
ſua Firits, a id wins u wy N whey g inves 
ae x oxvipants, ai oaiqu07 Tois t. Bus that there 
are in the Air ſome great and patent Beings Which are of a ſurly 
and malignant nature, and yejoyce to de men all the miſchief 
they can. Jamblichw in bis anſwer to ;Porybyriau concern» 
ng che be, myſteries, undertakes to give an account Junblichu: 
of theſe evil Spirits or Demers, and that from them the de myſter. 
eint of evil in the world is; for thus be ſpeaks ( as be? 5. 
#tranflared by Ficinw) $i verum off quad de Idolis diceba> 
u, improbiſque Damenibm , bine ſave exoritar multiplex 
With walorum.  Simnlant enim ny trons, damo- 
gue bonor uw, 5deoque cnltorem [anm j efſe juſum,. 
v vu bent, fut & Div ; quoniaw. vere * 
u ; 
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fun muli, rogati Ale iuferri, libiater inſerunt, atque nb 
ad iwjafta conducumt: Hi ſunt onmind qui & in orac alis men- 
hinter & fallant; & turpia conſutnne aqui peragunt. By 
which we ſee, he acknowledgeth ſome ſpirits whole »atarer 
are wicked, and belp men to do evil, and thar thefe very 
— may ſometimes command that which is good, leſt they 

id be ſuſpected to be har they are, of a wicked and 
malignant nature, which only deſigt the ui of men. By 
whictr we have a good *ccount of whatever was commend- 
able delivered by the Heathen Oracles,which yet might come 
> wn Devil itil, by this conſeſſion of Famblichue bim- 
lelf, | 137 02 


516. 


6. 18. Fur the. Devils appearing under the form of x Serpran ; It i 
2 very probably con jectured, that from hence it was that the 

* ÞPrivize of thoſe wbo' contended with Satarn, was by that 
ænigmatical writer Pherecydes Hyriu, called *Ogroyd's, Celſu, 

who had fo little skill in antiquity, as to thir K chat the hi 

of Moſes was, as to many paſſages of ir, taken out of Heathen 
Fables, inſiſts on this very ſtory. of Ophionens ac the provndl 
work of that relies in Grneſis concerning the N. But 

@rig. celſ. Ori gen well anſwers him, 564 uy, 6 wn $ inch ty nav 2 6 cha- 
liks. aug & oe , io d ure, & cite 
Code”) ; t e νι / Tt mg & Warp Hor Ne of ee 
&p2uibmregy g V Owe, Mavotus i Ta oma) we el ming 

re Y Hen d Jet therefore if this rave Anti- 

\. + ' guar f, who tharyeth ma with impirty in ciyrhipring and * 
the Heathen Fables, be not himſelf more juſtiy chargeable wit 
the ſame fault, not underſtanding the far greater antiquity of 
the writings ofeMoles, thas either of Heraclitus or Phe recydes, 
r Homer hie, which" report} rhe. ftory of that evil an 
which fel fm Hlelvrn. 3 33 bete (mp iy 3 hg \ nd Ocqanide 
zj Ogio) ai Job & wy nfrofira ts beis had 
mv Atem, T199m na avien)) , inzyaris YrimrC x witiew 
© earenions ot , Ju * @ CurexauSntivas Nia?) = n 
Far the Serpent (from which Ophioreny Ia Pherecydes 4. 
Sed e which » af tht cauſe why an wn cat farthel 
Paradiſe rh intiteitÞ "/omte uch thing while under « pre 
tener of DIviniry, and of « bittey condition, ht firſt Tagen 
woman, and by her meant the may. Celina Rbodigiuus call 


this 
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this Opbiontus Demonicum Serpentem, qui antefignanus f ut- Antiq lc. 
ral ag min d Divine mentis placito dt ſicienti. This Pherec ydes, 
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& Be 6.7. 


as appears by Euſebius, hid much converſe with the Phays- Leb. de 


_ ciavs; where be purpoſely ſpeaks concerning th's Ophionews. 
Now the Phenicians as Enſebins like wiſe tells us, worſhipped 
their God under. the Form of a Serpent; which probably 
might be occaſioned by the Devil ambition and Tyranny 


Prep. 
E vang-l.1, 
cap. 10. 


over men, that he would be worſhipped among them in that 


very Form wherein he had done ſo much miſchief to the 
world. It was very early in the world, when the Pheni- 
cians and e/£gyptians did begin to adore their Gods under 
the Form of Serpents, for the beginning of it is attributed to 
Taantus by Euſebius, mln d is d ait eden x; 7 
dien dr Siheaow + Ta g wn u d ⁰νsĩ Te 
g 'A-van;. Neither was this only among the Phanicians 
and e/ Egyptians, but where. ever the Devil raigned, the 
Strpent was bad in ſome pecaliar veneration , thence 7uſtin 
Martyr ſaith, S n ve my Þuir dees zei- - 
u das & he ai agtag; the Serpent was the Symbel of 
adoration among them; and was the proper Indicium or 
ute ol a conſecrated place, as is evident by that of Perus: 


Pinge duos angmes ; pueri, ſacer eſt locus. 
Thence the Scholiaft on Ariftophanes on that place in Plata 


iErta'rlu Ty qu dpaizort? On ve vic, obſeryes 4 mim mi; wn 
Id tor r es nm; ſo that where ever any God or Heroe 


Atolog. 2. 


Satyr. 1. 


was to be worſhipped,there were Serpent: painted, to denote 


ſo much. do Orme Apollo ſaith of the Æg pan, & ga 5 Riv 
ivlwic} Caoin(rev yourir err ve S, they were wont to 


Heinſ Ari - 


arch. p. 18. 


pur the form of a golden Baſilut to their Godi. Hein ſius con- 4. 1627. 


ceives that the fit it worſhip of Apollo at Delbhi was under 
the form of a Serpent, whither Nonnw tells us that Cad us 
the Phanician went upon bis firſt coming into Bœotia, and 
from hence he derives the name Pytho from the Hebrew ic 
which ſignifies a Serpent. Ot non dupitandam ſit, faith be, 
gui Pythins Apollo, hoc eſt, Spurcus ille ſpirit us, quem 
Hebr a1 Ob & Ebaddon, Helleniſta ad verbum Amivdays, cæteræ 
Adi xtrunt, ſub hac Foun qua miſeriam humano ge- 

ö u u | neri 


Liad. B. 


3. 


Origen. c. 
Cel/. I. 4. 
f. 189. 
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neri invexit, primocultus fit in Gretia, And, which is fur. 
ther obſervable, the Devil was alwayes ambitious to haye 
the world think that the knowledge of good and evil was to 
come by the Serpent ſtill; rhence che famous Oracle of Apulls 
here at Delphi; thence came the uſe of Serpent: 10 much in 
Divination; thence MM fignifies to divine from MD) a Ser- 
peut; and io among the Greeks vt, is taken in the lame 


ſenſe, from, ziert a Serpent. So that excellent Gloſſograpber 


Heſ yebing ; bias, Sen omen; 58 aiyor) ig m6 warreig wi 
2s ine 3s 1 d,, JA % The Serpent Was reckoned 
among the pedeſtria auſpicia by the Romans; and Homer tells 
in that ſolemn divination concerning the Greeks ſucceſs at 
Troy there appears, 


ed u om Fey 74 Se po . 


Which, ſaith Heiaſus, is an exact deſcription of the Nath ; 
whom they would have ſo called from the marks on his back, 
which they accarately obſerved in divi»ation.. Thus we ſee 
bow careful the Devil was to advance his hoonur in the 
world under that Form, wherein he had deceived mankind 
into ſo much folly and miſery. 

We meet with ſome remainders of mans being caſt ont 
of Paradiſe upon his fall among the Heathens, Origen 
thinks that Plato by his converſe with the Fews in e/£gypr, 
did underſtand the hiſtory of the fall of man, which be after 
his way enigmatically deſcribes in his Sympoſiacks. (Where 
he brings in Pers the God of Plenty fraſting with the reſt of 
the Codi: after Supper Penia coves a begging to the door, Porus 
being drunk, With Nectar, goes into Jupiters garden, and there 
falls aſleep ; Penia obſerving it. ſteals to him, and by this deceit 
conceived by him. In this Fable of Plato, Origen takes notice 

what a near reſemblance the gardis of Pupiter hath to Pa. 
radiſe, Penia to the Serpent which circumvented Adam, and 


Porus to man who was deceived by the Serpent, Which 


he conceives more probable becauſe of Plate bis cuſtom , 
T4 wane fat garde Sf yuara N hf as 703 mls ts þ 
5 He gan, to wrap up thoſe excellent things he knew under 


| ſome fables becauſe of the vulg ar; for which he afcer yay 
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of bis cuſtome in altering and di/gni ing what he had from 
the 7e, leſt he ould too much diipleaſe the fabulows 
Grecks , if he ſhould adhere roo cloſe to the -.]. ho were 
ſo infamous among them. Some bave thought the fory of 
Paradiſe wu preſerved among the Heathens in the fable of 
\ the gar dent of Adonis, which comes near that of Bun; but 
what footſteps may be gathered of the truth of Scripture 
hiſtory in the Heathen Mythology, will appear afterwards, 
Thus much here then may ſerve co have manifeſted the ac» 
count which che Scripture gives of the Origine of evil by the 
fall of man to be in its ſelf rational, and atteſted by the con- 
ſent of ſuch perſons who cannot be ſuſpeRed of any partiality 
to the Scriptures, 

We come now to conſider the other grand difficulty which 
concerns the Origine of evil, and the truth of Divine provi- 
dence together. Which is, that if ſin be the cauſe ofmiſery, 
and there bea God which governs the world ; Whence comes 
it to paſt, that the worſt of men do ſo frequently eſcape ſuffer- 
ings, and the beſt do ſo commonly underge them? This hath 
deen in all ages oftte world, where men have been Philoſo- 
phical and inquiſitive, one of the great 5»quiries which the 
minds of men have been perplexed"abour. The true and 
full reſo[ution of which queſtion, depends much upon thoſe 
grownd: and principles which are diſcovered to us by Divine 
revelation in the Scriptures , concerning the grounds of Gods 
patience towards wicked men, the nature and end of ſaffer- 
ing which good men are exerciſed with. And certainly 
this ſhould very much commend the Scriptures to all ſober 
and inquiſitive perſons, that they contain in them the moſt 
clear and certain grounds of ſatisfaction to the minds of 
men, in ſuch things, wherein they are otherwiſe fo irre- 
folved : But of that afcerwards ; Our preſent bufineſs is to 
give an account of this difficulty from natural reaſon, which 
will be moſt ſatisfactorily done by the producing thole 
grounds, from which they bave reſolved this queſtion, car 
mals bene, & bonis male, who either have not had, or at leaſt 
owned any thing of Divixe revelation. I begin with tha: 
which doth concern the proFerity and 5mpanity of wicked 
wen , which men have with more confidence inſiſted on, — 
| Uun 2 this 
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this account, becauſe all men could not but underſtand a 
general reaſon of ſ»ſferings , by reaſon there were none 
whoſe conſciences could wholly acquit them of evil aftion: ; 
but by perſons notoriouſly wicked ſhou!d live in ismpanity, 
when others ſuffer, that they were unable to give an account 
of. And this was the common pretence of Atheiſm, as 
Simplicius tells us, ovuCaire 5 Tirgy y ds 79 a ils med 
Comment. Y N begr, mri win a'abis Igvyarrtss my I ans & fav. 
in Epictet. mils t ue v, GArugar wr $5u7 Genhiintur, x) riges var 25 
03 8.5.23 read Ne. Mühen, 


Tokua Keruray , wa ee; 
K2xei d cut N80745 emTANTNn (hs 


It comes to paſs, that ſuch Who have no grounded belief of 
4 Deity, when they obſerve the miſeries of good men, and the 
tranquillity and felicity of bad men, they regard not the com- 
mon notion they have of « Deity, and are ready to cry ont with 
the Tragedian (or rather of Ariſftophanes in bis Plut us.) 


Shall 7 not dare to ſay there are no Gods, 
When thoſe ds proſper who have injnr'4 me ? 


And it is obſervable, that the moſt of thoſe who have taken 
occaſion among the Heathen to queſtion providence, have 
done it upon ſome remarkable 5»j#ry which they have con- 
ceived to be done to themſelves; and ſo we bave ground to 
think that it was more paſſion» and isttreſt, than any clear 
reaſon which was the inducement to it, So Diegoras reſolves 
to ſet up for an Atheiſt, becauſe the perjured perſon was not 
ſtruck dead in the place, 


And Zaſos in Seneca, when he ſees Media flye away after 
killing his children, cryes out, 
Teſtare, nullos eſe qua veheri« Dees. 


Thoutellſt the world, there are no Gods that Way 
Where thou deſt fize, 


And 
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And ſo Claudias, who largely reaſons the caſe on both 
fides, for Providence and againſt it; at laſt tells us what ie 
was which was the main cauſe of his doubts : viz, the long 
impunity of Ru finus. 


Abſtulit hunc tandem Rufini pu tumultum, 
Abſolvitque Deos. 


Rufinus death doth clear the Gods, and [et 
My mind at eaſe. 


Bur becauſe ſome carry it higher, as Cotta in Tally, who Tal. I. 3. 4. 
reaſons the molt (as became a Stateſman) in reference to N. Deer. 
ſuch perſons who had been fefa. or hurtful to Common 
wealths, we may ſuppoſe there might be ſomewhat more of 
reaſon than intereſt in ſuch argumentations; and yet even 
in thoſe diſcourſes we may ſtill find that the miin original of 
this quarrel againſt Providence was an over-high eſt-em of 
themſelves, that they thought they deſerved better from the 
Gods than to receive ſuch injuries, or undergo ſuch calami- 
ties, Therefore Cotta eryes out on Providence, becauſe 
ſuch perſons who were uſef ul to the Roman Commonwealth, + | 
were — when the enemies to it eſcaped, as though \ . 
Providence had been only a Tatelar Deity of Rome, and had N 
nothing to do elſewhere. Thence he cryes out, If there be 
Providence, why were the two Scipio's deſtroyed in Spain 
by the Carthaginians ? Why was Maximus killed by Han- 
nba? Why were the Romans with Paalus ruined at Canne ? 
Why did Reg alus undergo ſo much cruelty by the Carthags- 
au; ? Why didaot Africanus dye in his own bed? Nay, 
faith he, to come nearer home, Why is my Uncle Ratilins 

in baniſhment > Why was my friend Druſus killed in his 
own houſe? On the other ſide, Why did Marius dye in 
peace, and the moſt cruel Cinna enjoy ſo long tranquillity 3 
with many other inſtances of both ſorts, But this is it 
which I take notice of theſe for, becauſe we hereby ſee how 
common it is for men to queſtion providence, more out of 
Paſſion and Intereſt, than out of any ſolid grounds of 


reaſon, 
| U uu 3 Let 
5 
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Let rs tHercfore appeal from perſons who were particular. 


"Plutarch, 


ly engaged by ſome private i»tereft in thoſe paſſages, from 
whence they would inferr that there was no providence, to 
ſuch who ftosd by unconcerned, and made w/e of the free 
eictates of their reaſon in theſe caſes. And ſuch per ſom, 
when they come to reaſon the caſe like Philoſophers, and men 
out of paſſion, have given ſatisfactory and rational account 
why God in his wile providence may ſometimes ſuffer the 
worſt of men, to go on inimpanity , when good men may go 
thorow the troubles of this world. As, 

1, God forbears wicked men , to propound the example of 
his gooaneſs to their imitation , to teach them not to revenge 


de bis qui their injuries too greedily on each other. This Plutarch, in 
ſero paui- that adm table diicourie of his on this ſubjeF, inſiſts on u 
aa nur his firſt reaſon, why Ged doth not preſently puniſh wicked 


mine. p. 


530 cd. F.. men. For, ſaith he out of Plato, God bath ſet forth him 


ſelf inthe midſt of the world for ur imitation ;, and true vo» 
tut is nothing elſe but an imitation of the Divine nature. Aud 
therefore God, ſaith Plato, gave men the uſe of þgbt, that by 
the ſight of the htavenly bodies, and the exatt motions which 
are in them, men ſhould learn . d"oyuor M N lr; 
that which warn comely and orderly, and hate all d;ſorderly and 
irregular metiont; For as he excellently eaks : 5 Nu n 
luer arpwaCr Smale Ore mois 3m Wale, 1 Nuts 
"my © Grg AG! 19h ea231 os ofgerir uu. There it w 
no greater benefit man cas receive from God, than to atths 
true vertue by the imitation and purſuit of thoſe per ſei 
which are in him. And thence, ſaith Plutarch, God forbem 


; to puniſh wicked men preſently , not leſt if he ſhould py. 


-niſh them he might do that he would repent of afterward, 
ad nw T4 afel u Tiwwging Sara Ae Af apager , but 
that he might take away the fury and vidlence of men in . 
veng ing their injuries on each other, that they ſhould not & 
it in wrath and anger, with as much eagerneſs as they [+ 
tuſie their hunger and thirſt, whereby they do, me, ni 
acumeor, leap upon them who have injured them, with u 
much fury as a wilde beaſt upon his prey; but men ſhoull 
ſearn to imitate ow ea arnimym xg! , Gods gemir 
neſ; and patience, whereby he giyes the offender time h 

| confide 


conſider with himſelf what he hath done, before he doth 
ſeverely puniſh him. At Plato when his Boy hid angred © 
bim, ſtood {till a while without ſtriking him, v 2 uy roxdtor,, 
isbe ſa id, paniſbing b mſelf firſt for his anger, before he 
would chaſtite the Boy for bis tault, and Archytes, when he, 
ſaw how negligent bis workmen had been, and began to be 
yery angry with them, told them, con ger zn ig/Copms ute, 
It « well for you that I am angry with you, Now, ſaith 
Plutarch, if the conſideration of this forbearasce in men 
ſhould tend to moderate mens heat and violence, how. much 
more ſhould the conſideration of the lenity and patience of 
God do it! g Ido nyety wer He mw in v 
pale r foray , and te account gentleneſs and forbearance to 
he an imitation of divine perfection. Now what can be more 
national and agreeable to our apprebenſions of a divine na- 
ture, than this 1s, that he ſhould ſhew his goodneſs to all, 
and by his forbearance of ſo many, teach the world more 
meekneſs and gentleneſs towards each other? For if offen- 
ter riſe by the quality of the perſon againſt whom they ere 
committed, no injuries can be ſo great in one man toano- 
ther, as thoſe affronts are men put upon God by their con- 
tinual provocation of him: And if Gad then be of ſo infinite 
patience, to forbear ſuch who have offended him , what ju- 
ſlice and reaſon is there but that men ſhould expreſs more 
lenity and patience towards each other? So Hierocles excel. 
lently ſpeaks , wu?) g & mts ginias iis + Oe Is ures 
ra d mr, N Tis ear dja ts wing my ir Gee 
Trav, A good man imitates God in the meaſures of friend. 
ſip, who hates no man, and extends his loving kindneſs to all 
nan ind. Of which, Seneca likewiſe ſomewhere ſpeaks, Ne 
Deos q ui dem immortales ab hac tam tf uſa benignitate ſacri- 
ii negligtuteſque eorum deterrent; utuntur natura ſus, & 
tand a, inter que illa, ipſos muntrum ſ nor um males interpre- 
u juvant. The Divine Benignity extenas its ſelf 0 all , 
even to ſuch as affront and diſbonour them, and abuſe the gifts 
they beftow upon them. And ſince there is ſo much trath 
ind reaſon in that of Plato, N mv a;aduy mf uufire OG, 
Ni the height of goodneſs to be like to Cod; we fee what ex- 
cellent reaſon there is tor that command of cur. St, 
L:ve. 
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Luk.6.3 55 
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Love your enemies, and do good, and lend, hopixg for nothj 
— and you reward ſhall be great, and ye ſhall be 10 


children of the higheſt For he i kind unto the unt han k ful, and 
to the evil. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father ic mer- 


_ cifml, 


Rev. 2.21. 
Plutaich. 


p. 551. 


2. Cod forbears, preſently to puniſh wicked men, to giv 
them time to become better. This the lame excellent Morali 
gives as another account of Gods patience , that thereby 
he gi ve; them erer weit £muigdwny, 4 ſpace to repent u 
the Script ure calls it. For men, ſaith Plutarch, in their pu. 
xiſhments look, at nothing furt her than meer ſatuſying their 
revenge and malice , and that makes them purſue thoſe that 
have offended them with ſo much rage ana cagermeſr, but God, 
ſaith he, aims at the cure of thoſe who are not utterly incurable, 
To ſuch he gives, f peer, 4 time to reform in, 


Here he brings in the examples of ſuch who were bad u 


firſt, and came afterwards to be changed from what they 
were; for which he inſtanceth in Cecrops, who was thence 
called Atyvic, becauſe from a cruel ſevere Prince, he became 
gentle and mild; and ſo Geros and Hieron of Sicily, and 
Pi ſiſtratus the Son of Hippocrates, who from being Uſur- 
pers, became excellent Princes. If Miltiades, ſaith be, had 
been cut off while he ated the part,of a Tyrant, or Cimos in 
his Inceſt, or Themiſtocles in his debaucheriet, what had be- 
come of Marathon, Eurymedon, Dianium, by which the 
Athenians got ſo great glory and liberty? and as he well ob- 
ſerves, ch Þ d, Whalhaer quorrs purges ngipuer , Great Sn. 
rits do nothing meas ; iN eye I SEimre wi cd pay <4 £umiig 
2 dexcvery > det & onthe diagigoynu i os To ropupuey x, ths 
de cue i That ſharp and ative ¶Mirit that is in then 
can never ie at reſt by reaſon of its vigour, but they are toſſe 
up and down, as it Were in a Tempeſt, till they come to a ſerled 
compoſed life, Bur as the multitudes of weeds argues the 
richneſs and ſoftneſs of the ground, though for the ſake ol 
thoſe weeds one not skild in husbandry would not account 
ſuch ground worth looking after; ſo, ſaith he, nm mw 
x gaz mrorZ2y207ow ai wndher ge,; Great [pirits uſw 
ally bring forth no commendable fruits at firſt; which . 
conſidering the danger and hurtfulneſs of, are preſenply fo 

er 
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emrting them down; but one that more wiſely conſiders the ge. 
nerome nat ure Which may Te under thy ill fruit, waits time and 
heaſure, til realen and age begins te maſter theſe head-ſtrong 
paſſions. And therefore 2ccording to the prudent Law of the 

EL yPtians, the woman with child muſt be reprieved till the 
time of ber delivery. 

3. God ſpares ſome wick:d men from puniſhment, to make 
them inſtruments of his juſtice in puniſhing others, E- las 38 
au x nonagels Ne worngor, 3:7% Irporcdivers Smetour 76 
Awyinor, as Plutarch goes on, God ſpares ſome from puniſh 
went that by them he might pan; ſb others, Mh ch he ſuppoſet h 
to be the caſe of all Tyrants ; and thereby Cotta“ difficulty 
concerning Marius, Cinna, Hl and thoſe other cruel and 
Tyramnical per ſons, who had ulurped authority among them, 
clearly taken off: For Divize Providence might let thoſe 
trees grow from whence he intended to take his rods to 
ſcourge others with all. God makes the ſame w/e of Tyrant; 
(ith Plutarch to Common wealth, that Phyſitians do of 
the gal ofa Hya and other hurtful creatures, which may 
be good for curing ſome dangerous diſeaſes; ſo may the 
Tyranxical ſeverity-and ſharpneſs of ſuch perſons be con- 
tinued 5 , vdr A ft, til the diſeaſes of the 
Political body be cured by theſe ſharp Medicines, Such a one 
was Phalars to the Agrigentines,and Marius to the Romans: 
and the Oracle told the Sicyonians in expreſs terms. A 
off Nie, wt mus; the City wanted ſome ſevere diſcipline, 
Thence Toti/as, when be found what ſtrange ſucceſs he had 
in his enterpriſes, called himſelf Flage lum Dei, and thought 
Ged raiſed him up on purpoſe to be a ſcourge for the ins of 
the world. And no doubt thoſe ſtrange paſſages of the 
Reman Common wealth (which made Cato at leaſt diſpute 
—— and ſay res di vinas multum habtre caliginss, when 

ſaw Pompey ſncctſiſal as long as he ſeryed bis ambirion, 
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wealth ) rheſe things, I ſay, bad a higher end then they 
looked at, which was to make both Pompey and Cæſar the 
inframents of Divine juſtice to puniſh the Romans for their 
lafr, ambition and cruelty, which were never greater then 
in that age, Now then if God — juſtly puniſh _—_— 
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why may be not ſpare ſome to make them his inſtrumenti in) 


puniſhment along with it. Wickedneſs is nd t f. 
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the puniſbing of others, eſpecially ſince after he hath uſed 
his rods he may caſt them into the fire too? as was evident 
in the inſtance of Cæſar, who after all bis ſl aug hters and tri- 
umpbs was murdered in the Senate, and that by tome who had 
been as active as any for bir, And herein divine juſtice, 
both as to the puniſhment ol the perſons and the means of 
ic, hath been very remarkable in multitudes of inſtances, 
which every ones reading may afford him. 

4. Tbereſote, another account why God may ſpare w cked 
men a great while, is, That divine providence might more 
remarkably be obſerved in the manner of their puniſhment 
afterwards. Plutarch tells us of Callipprs, who was tabd by 
bis enemies with the ſame Dagger with which he bad kild 
Dion under a preterce of friendſhip. And when Airing 
the Argive was kild in a tumule, afterwards, upon the day 
of a ſolemn ſhew, a braſs ſtat ue in the marker place fell 
upon bis marderer and kild him there. But moſt .remark- 
able is the tory of Belſus recorded by the ſame author, who 
having-kild his Father and a long time concealed it, goes 
one night co ſupper to ſome Friends, and while he was there, 
thruſts up bis ſpear into a ſwallows neſt and pulls it down 
and kills the young ones; his Friends asking him the reaſon 
of ſo ſtrange an action: | 53 (ier) ww mam ngrmapaſmypiny aw) 
4415; vg Mm, ws amilorir) +F mmgz ;, Do mot you 
hear, ſaith be, how they falſly aceuſe me, and cry ont that] 
have kild wy Father? Which being by the perſons preſent 
carried to che Kzxy, and the truth of it found out, he was 
execured for it. Such ſtrange wayes doth providence ſome 
times uſe to ſhew how vigilant it is, even when we thinkir 
fleeps the molt, 

5. T howgh God ſhgres the perſons of withed men, he dothn 
defer their puniſhm@#t , when the thoughts of - theif evil 
actions is the greateſt torment to them; Maxima peccati 
pena eſt, peccaſſe, as Seneca ſpeaks. Sin bears id oel 


vu A the moſt exquiſite contriver of miſerꝝ, whied 
fills the minds of thoſe who commit it with continual con 
ſternations, anxieties and perplexitics of mind. But as that 
often 
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often and deſervedly cited author on this ſub ject, Plutarch 
tells us, moſt men are in this like Childres, who when they 
dehold malefaCtors in the Theatres in their cloth of gold and 
purple robes, with their crowns on their heads dancing 
about, they adm re them, and imagine them to be moſt hap- 
py men, till they ſee them Iaſbed and beaten, and fire come 
out from their brave apparel ; ſo ſaith be, as long as men 
ſee others in their pomp and grandeur, they think them far 
from puniſhment, till they bebold their execation, which, 
ſaith he, is not ſo much the entrance of their pum ſament as 
the perfection of it. So that the longer the time of their 4ives 
is, the longer is the time of their puniſiment here, e- 
lie Cong anon, dx} t yu, oy 20A oufuct 3 they art not puuiſbed 
when they grow old, but they are grown old in puniſoments. 
Cannot we ſay, a pet ſon is paviſhed while he is in priſox and 
bach his fetters upon him, till his execution comes? nor tha 


one that hath drunk pos/ou, is a dying while he walks about 


till the cold comes to his heart and kills bim? I we deny, 
haith he, that al the inquietades, horrors and anxieties of mind 
which Wicked men have, are no part of their puniſhment ,we m 
a. welt ſay that a fiſh which hath ſwallowed the hook is not + 
taken, becauſe be ws not fryed, or cut in pieces. So it is with 
every wicked man, he hath ſwallowed the hook when he hath 
committed an evil iction ( yauus f ,- Cares NA 
ub Fei) and bis. conſcience within. him, as he e. 
preſſeth it, 


eurO- baud ννν os; Neroots. 


Which in the Prophers expreſſion is, tbe wicked are like 410 
troubled ſea which caſts forth nothing but mire and dirt. As ” 
Apollodor us dreamt, that he was flead, and boyled by the 
Scythians, and that his heart ſpake to him out of the Caul- 
dron, EY avs T4rwy aries, I am the cauſe of all th God 
deals by wicked men as Calign/a was wont to lay of thoſe he 
commanded to be executed, ferit ut ſentiant ſe mori, be fo 
puniſhes them as to make them ſenſible of their puniſh» 
ments. And as Tacitus {peaks of cruel and wicked perſons; 
quorum mentes ſi recludant ur, pofſint afp ici laniatu & ictus; 
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grande ut corrora verberibus, ita ſavitia, libidine, malis con. 
ſults animus dil aceret ur. Wickedneſs is the only fury which 
continually haunts and laſbes thoſe who delight in it, and 
leaves ſtill behind it ato2e4 & pefltgg ni» . loatbſome and 
terrible perturbations, ſecret gripings of conſcience and ſelf- 
condemrirg thoughts for their folly and wickedneſs , like 
Lyſimachw, who for extream thirſt offered bis Kingdewto 
the Gere to quench ir, which when he had done, g& 8 l 
10 M, 3; df u imo ge, = flenuar Fame Minden 
What a wretch was (ſaich he) to loje ſmch a Kingdom for |, 
ſhort a pleaſure ! And though wicked men be not ſenſible of 
the lols of a far more glorious Kingdom then this of Lyj. 
machus, viz. that of heaven, yet they cannot but be ſenlidle 
how much they have loſt that Kingdom wh ch every good may 
bath in the tranqnillity of bis /pirir, and the command of his 
paſſions. 

6. The time that God ſpares Wicked men, is not ſo long a m 
think for. It is all one, as Plutarch ſaith, as if we ſhould 
complain, that the malefactor was puniſhed in the evey;» 
and not in the morning ; Gods forbearance is but for a very 
liccle time, compared with his own duration. We meaſure 
-Ged by the ſhort hear glaſs of our own time, when we ite 
ſo ready to confine him to our weaſurez, The time ſeem 
long to us, but it is as nothing in its ielf: inci is 74 $1075 a 
«Spare Eis Narnia, 1 unde Nr, The whole life of man cis- 
pared with eternity ij nothing. Beſides, all this time God ſuffers 
wicked men to live here, be hath them under ſafe cxftody, 
he doth but let them take the air within the priſon- wall; or 
it may be they may play and ſport themſelves there, but 
— is no po ſſibility of eſcaping out of the bands of Divine 
juſtice. 

7. God forbears wicked men dere, becauſe the time n 
come wherein Cod intendi to puniſh them. I uis is the higheſt 
vindication of Divine Providence 8s to the preſent impunity 
of wicked men in the wor'd, becauſe this is not the p 
ſeaſon for the open execution of Juſtice, There are but ſen 
in compariſon whom 7ſtice cauſeth to be executed in the 
priſon, of what are reſerved for the general Aſſizes; Gol 
releryes them for a fair and open tryal, for the greater vi- 
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dication of his honor and manifeſtation of his Z«ftice to the 


world, And although Gods judgements even in this world 
de ſometimes ſo remarkable, that we cannot but ſee a hand 
of Providence in them, yet they are but few whom God doth 
ſo remarkably puniſh here to make us more firmly believe 
+ day of judgement to come, Which though ic be moſt 
clearly and fully revealed in Feripture, yet the Heatbens 
themſelves from meer reaſen ha ve had ſuch a perſwaſion of 
it, that they have given this as another great reaſon, why 
Cod did forbear to puniſh wicked men here, becauſe he did 
reſerye them for future puniſhment. For as the ſame 
Moralift ſpeaks in the ſame diſcourſe concerning the ſoul, 
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winare N agyonure, Thi preſent life is the place of the ſouls Plug. 56r. 


combat, which when it hath finiſhed, it then receives according 
to ita performance of it. And as be before ſpeaks, . N. ay & 
54% $47 TW arjracr dwua g Nawrks 7 a ο U J. b12aar; 
Nr in Ni Sumner, a /a ne The ſame reaſon 
which confirms providence, doth likewiſe confirm the immor- 
tality of the ſoul ; and if one be taken away, the other follows. 
Ov 63 5 T3 Yuyne@} wun n, war dn, der Y nua's 
g nuveic, And if the ſonl doth ſnbſiſt after death, 
it andi to the greateſt reaſon that it ſbo ald there receive either 
reward or puniſhment, Thus we ſee how far natural light 
and moral reaſon will carry men in the vindicating Divize 
Providence is to the preſent impunity of wicked men. 

The other part which concerns the ſufferings of good wen 
is not of ſo great difficulty, becauſe there are none ſo good 
u not to have a mixture of evil in them, and as they have a 
mixture of evil, ſo they have but a Mixture of puniſhment , 
nore lying under ſo great miſeries here but withall they have 
ſome fare in the comforts of this life. And therefore it is 
leſs wonder; that this part of Divine Providence which con- 
cerns the ſufferings of good men, bath not wanted ſome 
among the Heathen Aforalifts who have made it their deſign 
to vindicate it; which ſetting afide what Simplicius on 
Epictetus and many others bave done, is ſully performed by 
Seneca in his tract on this very ſubject, Car boni male fit, 
cum fit Providentia, (as Muretus reſtores the title of that 

XII 3 book) 
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book) wherein theſe following accounts are given of ir, 

1 God brings them up as bis children n#der ſharp diſcipline fox 
their future benefit, A good man in Seneca's language, ig 
diſcipulus Di, amulatorque, & veraprogenies : which in the 
language of the Scripture is one taug ht of God, a follower of 


Frovid.ce?. God, and one bern-of him. Now faith be, Pires ille magup 


ficua, virtatum non lenis exaftor, ſicut ſewers patres, during 
educat. God who is the great Father of good men, keeps them 
under diſcipline while under age, and by haraſbip firs them f, 
the practice of vertme, Thence he bids us take notice of ii 
different indulgenct of Fathers and Mithers to their Chil. 
dren; the Father he baſtens them to ſchool, ſuffers them not 
to be idle on their playdayes, makes them toyle and ſome- 
tires cry; the Mother ſhe is all for holding chem in her lap, 
keeping.them. out of the Sun, and from catching cold, would 
not willingly ba ve them either ery or take pains. Patriun 
habet Deus adverſus bonos animum, & illosfortius amat. God 
bears the indulgence of a Father towards his children and love 
them with greater ſeverity. 

2. Good men receive benefit by their ſuſferings ; Ruicquid 
evenjt in ſuum colorem trahit, faith Seneca of a good man, 
which in the language of the Apoſtle is, Every thing works 
teget her for his geod. The ſea leſeth nothing, faith he, of its 
ſalineſa by the rivers running into it, neither deth a god man 
by the current of his ſufferings. And of all benefus wh ch he 
receives, that of the exerciſe and tryal of his vertue and 
patience is moſt diſcernable. Marcet fine adverſaris virtus; 
as ſoon as Carthage was deſtroyed, Rome fell ro Luxnry: 
True wreſtlers defire to have ſome to try their ſlrengrh aon 
them; Cai non induſtria etiam pe eft ? An. active ſpirit 
hates idleneſs and cowardiſe; for etiam ſi ceciderit, de 
gens puguat, libougb ki legs be cut off, he will fight on hu 

ces. 

* It redennds to Gods haus ur when good men bear up under 
ſufferings. Ecce par Deo diguum, vir 2 fertu. 
1 compoſitul. It is # ſpeRacle God delights to ſee, a good 
man combat with calamities. Gad. doth in Seneca's pbraſe 
quoſdam faſtidis tran ſire, paſſeth them by in a ſlight ; a oli 
Wrefler ſcorns te contend With a coward, one Who i vinci para: 

tut, 


un, ready to yield up preſently. Calamitates ſub jugum mit- 
tere proprium magni viri eſt, It argues a noble ipirit to be able 
to ſubdue miſeries. 

4. It tends to the tryal and increaſe of their ſtrength. Seneca 
highly ex:ols chat ſpeech =_ Phileſopher Demetrius, Nibil 
dafelicing.co cui nibil unquam evenit adverſi; nos lic nit enim 
4h; ſe experiri. He is the moſt unhappy man who never 
knew what miſery meant; for he could never know what 
be was able to bear. And, as he ſaith, to paſs ones life away 
þne mor ſu animi, without any trouble, it is ignorare rerum 
nature alteram partem, not to know what is upon the 
reverſe of nature. Idem licet fecerint qui integri revertun- 
ſur ex acie, magis ſ peſtatur qui ſancins redit, Though he 
that comes home found mighe fight as well as he that is 
wounded, yet the wounded perſon hath the more pitty, and 
is moſt cryed up for his valour. The Pilot is ſeen in a 
tempeſt, a Souldier in battel, and a good man in ſufferings, 
God doth by ſuch, as Maſters do by Scholars, qui plus labo- 
ris ab bis exig unt, quibus certior [pes eſt : who ſet the be 
wits the hardeſt tacks. 

5. Godexerciſeth good men with ſufferings, to diſcover the 
indifſerency of thoſe things which men value ſo much in the 
world, when he dexyes them to good men. Blindneſs would 
be hateſul, if none were blind but ſuch whoſe eyes were put 
out, and therefore Appinzand Metellus were blind. Riches 
are no good things, therefore the worſt as well as the beſt 
have them. Nulo modo magis poteſt Dent concupita tradace- 
re, quam fi illa ad tur piſſimos defert, ab optimis abigit. God 
could not traduce or defame choſe things more which men 
defire ſo much, then by taking them away from the beſt of 
men, and giving them to the worſt, 

6. That they might be examples to others of patience and 
conſtancy ; For as Seneca concludes, ati ſunt in exemplar, 
they are born to be pattern to others, If to thele things 
we add what the Word of Gad diſcovers concerning the 
nature, grounds, and ends of offi, tions, and that glory which 
ſhall be revealed, in compariton with which exceeding weight 
of glory theſe light and momentan) afflifttions are not at all ro be 
valued, then we have a clear and full vindication of Divine 

i Providence, 
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Providence, as to the ſafferings of good men, as well as to the 
Impunity of ſuch as are wicked, But however from hence 
we ſee how far the meer lig bi of reaſon hath carryed men in 
reſolving theſe difficulties concerning Gods Providence in the 
world, and what a rational account may be given of them, 
ſuppoſing evil of pwniſoment to ariſe from n, and thut 
there is a God in the world, who is ready to puniſh the 
wicked and to reward the good ; Which was the thing to be 
ſhewed, 
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| CHAP. IV. 
Ot the Origine of Nations. 
All mankind derived from Adam, if the Scriptures be true. 
The contrary ſuppoſition an introduction to Atbeiſm. The 
truth of the hiſtory of the flood. The poſſibility of an univer- 
ſal deluge proved. T be flood univerſal as to mankind, whe- 


ther univerſal as to the carth and animals; no neceſſity of _ 


—— either. Yet ſuppoſing the poſſibility of it demon- 
rated wit bout creation of new waters. Of the fountains 
of the deep. The proportion which the height of mountains 
bears to the Diameter of the earth, No mountain mach 
above three mile perpendicalar. Of the origine of fountaing. 
T he opinion of Ariſtotle and others concerning it, diſcuſſed. 
T he true account of them from the vapours arifing from the 
maſs of ſnbterranecous waters. Of the capacity of the Ark 
for receiving the Animal: frow Buteo and others. The 
truth of the Deluge from the Teſtimony of Heathen Nations. 
of the propagation of Nations from Noabs poſterity. Of che 
beginning of rhe Aſſyrian Empire, The multiplication of 
* mankind after the flood. Of the Chronology of the LXX, Of 
the time bet ween the flood and Abrabam, and the advantages 
of it. Of the pretence of ſuch Nation, Who called them- 
ſelver Aborigines. A diſcourſe concerning the firſt plan- 
tation of Greece, the common opinion propounded and re- 
jefted. The Hellens not the firſt Inhabitants of Greece, but 
the Pelaſgi. The large Spread of them over the parts 
of Greece; Of their language different from the Greeks, 
Whence theſe Pelaſgi came; that Phaleg was the Pelaſpus 
of Greece, and the leader of that Colony proved from Epi- 
phanius : the lang uage of/ the P. laſgi in Greece, Oriental: 
thence an account given of the many Hebrew wards in the 
Greek, language, and the remainders of the Eaftern lang ua- 
ges in the Iſlands of Greece, both which not from the Phoe- 
nicians Bochartus thinks, but from the eld Pelaſgi. Of rhe 
ground of the affinity between the Jews and Lacedæmomans. 

Of the peopling of America, 
HE next thing we proceed to give a rational account 
of, inthe hiltory of the firſt ages of the world con- 
Yyy tamed 
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rained in Scripture, is the peopling of the World from 
Adam, Which is of great conſequente for us to under. 
ſtand, not only for the ſatis faction of. our curioſity as to the 
true Origine of Nations, but allo in order to our belieyin 
the truth of the Scriptures, and the univerſal «ffeRs of the 
fall of man, Neither of which can be ſufficiently cleared 
without this. For, as it is hard to conceive how the effect 
of mans fall ſhould extend to all mankind, unlefs all man- 
kind were propagated from Adam; ſo, it is unconceivable 
how che account of things given in Scripture ſhould be true, 
if there were perſons exiſtent in the World long before 
Adam wis. Since the Script are do:h ſo plainly affirm, that 
God hath mad: of one blood all Nations of men , for to awell on 
the face of the earth : Some Greek copyes read it i: ie, leaving 
out aiuer} which the wwlgar Latin follows : the Arabich 
ver fion to explain both, reads it ex howine , Or as de Dies 
renders it ex Adamo uno, there being but the difference of 
one letter in the Eaftern language between OY and MN, the 
one denoting blood, and the other man. But if we take it a; 
our more ordinary copies read it 5 iris ν , yet there. 
by it is plain, that the meaning is not, that all mank;nd was 
made of the ſame ww;forw matter, as rhe author of the Pre. 
Adamites weakly imagined ( for by that reaſon, not only 
mankind, but the whole World might be ſaid to be if 10. 
wueTY of the ſame blood . fiace all things in the World 
were at firſt formed out of the ſame matter) but aus is 
taken there in the ſenſe in which is occurs in the beſt Greek 
Authors for the ſtocł out of which men come: So Homer, 


Ei ivr Y drive) E aluar@ nuemipus: 


Thence thoſe who are near relations, are called in Sophocley, 
i: oy saipar@-; thence the name of Cenſang uinity for 
nearneſs of relation; and Virgil uſetb [angus in the ſame 
ſenſe. 


Trojano & ſanguine duci. 


So that the Apoſtlis meaning is, that however men now = 
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ſo diſperſed in their habirations , and differ ſo much in lan- 

ge and cuſtom from each other, yet they all were 
originally of the ſame ſtoc k, and did derive their ſucceſſion 
from that firſt man whom God created, Neither can it be 
conceived on what account Adam in the Scriptures is called 
the rf man, and that he was wade a living ſoul, and of the 1 Cox, 1g. 
arch, earthy ; waleſs it were to denote that he was abſo- 45,47, 
— che rt of his kind, and ſo was to be the ſtandard and 4 
meaſure of all that follows. And when our Savior would 
reduce all things to the beginning , be inſtanceth in thoſe 
words which were pronounced after Eve was formed, But, , 10. 
from the beginning of the Creation God made them male and 6,7. 
female ; 2 this ranſe ſhall a man leave Fat her and Mother 
and cleave nnto hu Wife. Now nothing can be more plain 
ind eaſie then from hence to argue thas; thoſe of whom 
thoſe words were ſpoken, were the firſt male and female 
which were made in the beginning of the Creation; but it gn 
reyident theſe words wers fpoken'of A und Eve: And © * 
Adam ſaid, this is now bent of 22 and fleſh of wy fleſh : 
therefore ſhall a man leave his Father and his Afother and ſpall 
cleave unto his Wife, If the Script arerthen of the New Tefta+ 
ment be true, it is moſt plain and evident that all mankind is 
deſcended from Adam; and no leſs conſpicuous is it from 
the bf ory of the Creativn us delivered by Moſes. 

For how neceſſary had it been for Moſes, when he was F. 2. 

giving an account of the Origine of things , to have diſco- 
vered by whom the World was firſt planted , if there had 
been any ſuch plantation before Adam; bur to lay, that all 
the deſign of Moſes was only ro give an account of the 
Origine and hiftory of the pewiſß Nation, and that Adam 
wis only the firſt of that ſtock, is manifeſtly ridiculous, it 
being ſo clear, that nor only from Adam and Noah, but 
from Sem, Abraham, and Iſaac came other Nations beſides 
that ol the Jews, And by the fame reaſon that it is ſaid , that 
Moſes only ſpeaks of the Origine of the Jewiſh Nation in the 
biftory of Adem, it may as well be-faid , that ay ſpe2ks 
only of the making of Cn, and that part of the heavens 
whith wat over it, when he deſcribes the Creution of the 
vid in the fix dayes work. For, why may not the earch in 
Yyy 2 the 
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the ſecond ver. of Genefi; be as well underſtood of the Lad 
of des; and the light, and production of animals and 
vegetables referr only to that, as to underſtand it fo in te- 
ference to the flood , ahd in many other piſſages relating to 
thoſe eldeſt times? But the Autbor of that Hypotheſis an- 
ſwers, That the firſt Chapter of Geneſis may relate to the true 
Origin of the world and the firſt peopling of it, but in the 
ſecond, Moles begins to give an account of. the firſt man and 
woman of the Jewiſh Nation. Very probable i but, if this 
be not a putting aſunder thoſe which God hath joyned to- 
gether, nothing is. For, doth not Moſes plainly at firſt give 
an account of the formation of things in the firſt (ix dayes, 
and of his reſt on the ſeventh? but, how could be be ſaid to 
have reſted then from the works of Creation, if after this 
followed the formation of Adam and Eve in the ſecond 
Chapter? Beſides, if the forming of wan mentioned, gun 
2. 7. be diſtin from that mentioned, Gen. 1.27. then by 
all parity of reaſon, . DOWN IMVND the Generations 
of Heaven and Earth mentioned, Gen. 2. 4. muſt be diſtinc 


from the Creation of the heaven and earth mentioned, Cen. 
1. 1. And ſo if there were anotber Creation of heaven and 
earth belonging to the Jews in Gen. 2. we may likewiſe be · 
lie ve that there was a new Creation Of wan and womas in that 
Chapter, diſtin& from that mentioned in the former. Again 
further, if there had been — ſach perſons in the world be- 


fore Adam, no doubt Adam himſelf was ignorant of them; 

or elſe it had been a falſe and ridiculous account which be 

gives of the name of his wife N becanſe ſbe was ND 

the met ber of all living. Not of all living things, for that 

had been a more proper deſcription of a Leer or Magn 

Mater, or Diana maltimammia , of our Grand-mother the 

earth, but certainly it extends to all of the kind, that 

all living creatures that are of humane nature came from 

her. So, the Chaldee Paraphraſt underſtands it, ſhe vu 

called Hava, becauſe ſhe was NWIN 125 95) NN the 

gelden gs other of all the ſons of men. And ſo the Arabick. ver fiow, 
jure natur., 4994 ipſa fuit mater omni viventis rational. To which 
& Gem, purpoſe our Learned Se/den cites the verfion of the dani 
1.1.6.5-p.65 F4nian Jews, and the Per ſick of Tawaſim. 
But 


this is moſt certaid, that Adam bad no reaſon at all to have 
given this name to his wife, as being the mot ber of all li- 


wing, if there had been any of mankind exiſting in the world 
from other mothers , which bad been long before Eve was 


formed. So that we find ir plain and clear, that if the te- 
port given of things in Scripture be true, the Hypotheſis of 
Pra- Adamites is undoubtedly falſe. And certainly, who ever 
ſeriouſly conſider the frequent reflections on the authority 
of the Scriptures which were caſt by the author of that Fi- 
Aion, and his endeayouring on all occaſions to derogate from 
the miracles recorded in it, may eaſily ſuſpect the deſign of 
that Aut bor was not to gain any credit to his opinion from 
thoſe arguments from Scripture , which he makes ſhew of 
( which are pittifully weak and ridiculous ) but having by 
the help of ſuch arguments made his opinion more plauſible 
his hope was that his opinion would in time undermine the. 
S$criptares.chemielves. When be bad made it appear that the 
account given in the Scriptwres of the plantation of the. 
World was unſatis factory, ſince there were men before 4- 
dem, which the Scriptures to pleaſe the Feiſs Nation, take 
no notice of, So that after he bad attempted to proſtitate. 
the Scriptares to his opinion, bis next work had been. to 
have turned them out of doors, as not of credit to be relyed 
on by any when they were ſo common to every opinion. But 
bow impious, abſurd and rude that attempt was upon the 
ſacred and inviolable anthority of the Scriptures, bath been. 
ſo fully diſcovered by his very many not unlearned adverſa. 
ries, that it might ſeem needleſs ſo much as to have taken 
notice of ſo weakly grounded, and infirmly proved an. 
opinion, bad it not thus far lain in my way in order 
to the clearing the true Origin of Nations according to the 
Scriptures, The main foundations of which fabulous opini- 
on lying chiefly in the pretended antiquities of the Chalda- 
, Egyptians, and. others, have bea fully raken away in 
our fff fd. where our whole deſign was to maniſeſt the 
want of credibility in thoſe accounts of ancient time,, Which. 
are delivered by Heathen Nations in oppoſition to the Scri- 
urea. There is nothing at all in Scripture from the Crea- 
Yyy 3 tion 
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tion of Adam to the flood which ſeems to give any counte. 
nance to that figment , but only what may be eahily reſolved 
from the cos ſi 4e rut ion of the great conci/eneſs of ehe My 
faick Hiſtory, in reporting that long interval of time which 
was between the fall of Adam, and the Flood; By means of 
wh.ch corciſeneſs ſuch things are reported as ſpeedily done, 
becauſe immed:arely ſucceeding in the ſtory , which asked x 
very conſiderab e time before they could be effected; ani 
befides all thmgs which were done before the Flood, being 
all quite obliterated by it, and all the numerous poſterity of 
A dans being then deſtroyed (only Noah and bis Family ex. 
cepted ) to what purpoſe had it been any further to have 
reporced the e, before the Flood, otherwiſe then þ 
thereby to let us underſtand the certæinty of the ſweet ſſin 
of perſons from Adam, and ſuch actions in thoſe times which 
might be remarkable diſcoveries of Gods Providence and 
mins wickedneſs in it, which being moſt apparent at firſt in 
Cain and his poſterity, did by degrees ſo ſpread its ſelf over 
the face of the then inhabited World, that the juſt God was 
thereby provoked to ſend a Deluge among them to ſweep 
away the preſent inbabirants to make toom for another g:. 
u#eration to ſycceed them. 

This therefore we now come to conſider, viz the Hiſtory 

of the Flood, and the certainty of the propagation of the world 
from the polteriry of Noah after the Flooa. I begin with the 
Hiftory of the Flood its ſelf, as to which, two things will be 
ſufficient ro demonſtrate the truth of it. 1. F there be no+ 
thing in it PRI to reaſon. 2. If we have ſufficient evi 
dence of the truth of it, from ſuch who yet have not believed 
the Seriptures. There are only two things which ſeem 
queſtionable ro reaſon concerning the Flood; the firſt, is, 
concerning the poſſibility of the Flood its ſelf , the other is, 
concerning the capacity of the Ark for preſerving all kinds of 
Animals, The only ground of queſtioning the peſſibility of 
ſuch a Flood, us that is related in-Scriprave , hath been from 
bence, that ſome have ſuppoſed it impoſſible , that all the 
water which is contained in the r, ſuppoſitg it to fall down 
ſhould raiſe the ſurſace of water upon the earth a fer anda 
half in hright z ſo, chat either new vater: muſt be created to 
| over · 
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overflow the earth, or elſe there muſt be ſuppoſed 2 rare- 
en of the water contaired in the Sea and ali Rivers, o 
that it muſt rake up at leaſt fifteen times the ſpace that now it 
loch; but then, they ſay, if the water had been thus rarified, 
it could neither have deſtroyed man nor beaff, neither could 
Neahs Ark have been born up by it any more then by 49 


re. To this therefore, I anfwer, 1 


Firſt, I cannot ſee any urgent neceſſy from the Scripture 
to aſſect, that the Flood did ſpread it ſelf over all the ſar- 
face of the earth. That all wankznd ( thoſe in the Ark ex- 
cepced.) were deſtroyed by ir, is moſt certain according to 
the Scriptures, When the occaſion of the Flood is thus 


expreſſed, And God ſaw that the Wickedneſs of man was great On. E. %% 


non earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of hi 
leert was only evil continually, And the Lard ſaid, I will 
dftroy man whom 1 have created from the face of the earth. 
It could not be then any particular deluge of fo ſmall a 
Councrey as Paleſtine, which is here expreſſed, as ſome have 
rid calouſly imagined, for, we find an wniverſal corruption 
iathe earth mentioned as the cauſe; an wniverſal threaten» 
jag upon all men for this cauſe , and, afrerwards an aniveral- 
Aſtraction expreſſed , as the eff: of rhis Flood. And all 


e dyed that moved upon the earth. and every man. And Gen. 7,21. 


every living ſubſtance was deſtrojed which was upon the face 

if the ground, both man and cattel, and the creeping things, _ 
ud the fowl of the Heaven, and they were diſtreged from the 
uh, and Noab only remained alive, and they that were with 
lun in the Ark, So then it is evident that the Flood was 
wiver/al as to mankind, but from thence follows no neceſ- 
firy at all of aſſerting the univerſality of it as to the Globe of 
the earth, unleſs it be ſufficiently proved that the whole 
earth was. peopled before the Flood: which I deſpair of 
ever ſceing proved, And what reaſon can there be to ex; 
tend the Flood beyond the occaſion of ir, which was abe cor= 
raption of mankind? And it ſeems very ſtrange that in ſo 
ſhort an Inter val, in compariſon as that was from Adam to 
the flood, according to the ordinary computation, vic 1656. 
yesrs, and not much above two thouſand, according to che 
largeſt, the world ſhould then be fully peopled, when in fo 


much 
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much longer a Face of time ſince the flood to this day, the 
earth is capable of receiving far more ababitants, then now 
it hach- The only probability then left for aſſerting the 
un verſality of the Fleed, as to the Globe of the earth, is 
from the deſtruction of all living creatures together with 
man; now though men might not have ſpread themſelves 
over the whole ſurface of the earth, yet beaſts and creep. 
ing things might which were all deſtroyed with the Flood; 
For it is ſaid, That all fleſh dyed that moved npon the earth, 
both of fowl andof cattel, and of beaſts, and of every crm. 
ing thing that creeperh upon the earth , and every man. To 
what ead (hould there be not only a note of univerſality d- 
ded, but ſuch a particular eoumeration of the ſeveral Ki 
of beaſts; creeping things, and fowl; , if they were not all 
deſtroyed ? To this I an{wer : Igrant, as far as the Flad 
extended, all cheſe were deſtroyed ; but I ſee no reaſon to 
extend the d ſtraction of theſe beyond that compaſs and Face 
of earth where men inhabited: Becauſe the puniſhmen: 
upon the beaſts was occaſioned by, and could not but be con. 
comitant with the deſtruition of mankind , but (the occaſion 
of the deluge being the fin of man, who was puniſhed in 
the beaſts , that were deſtroyed for his ſake, as well as in 
himſelf ) where the «ccafion was not, as where there were 
animals, and no men, there ſeems no neceſſi:y of extend- 
ing the Flood tbicher, But to what end then it will be reply- 
ed, did God command Noah with ſo much care to take of all 
Und of beaſts, and birds , and creeping things into the Ark 
with him, if all theſe living creatures were not diſtreped ij 
the Flood? I anſwer, becaule all thoſe things were deſtroyed 
where ever the Flood was; ſuppoſe then the whole Conti: 
nent of Aſia was peopled before the Flood , which is as much 
as we may in reaſon ſuppoſe, I ſay, all the living creatwre 
in that Continent were all deſtroyed , or, if we may ſuppoſe 
it to have extended over our whole Continent of the ad: 
ently known world; what reaſon would there be that inthe 
oppoſite part of the Globe; viz, America, which we fup- 
poſe to be unpeopled then, all the living creatures ſhould 
there be deſtroyed becauſe men bad ſinned in this? ' And 
would there not on this ſuppoſition haye been a ſufficient 
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reaſon to preſerve living Creatures in the Ark, for future 
propagation, when all other ſiviag creatures extant had been 
in ſuch remote places as would not have been acceſſible by 
them in many generations, and tho'e beaſts growing wilde 
for want of Inhabitants, would not have proved preſently 
ſerviceable for the «/e of men after the Flood? which was 
certainly the main thing looked at in the preſervation of 
them in the ark, that men might have all of them ready for 
their »ſe preſencly after the Flad, which could not have 
been, had not the ſeveral kinds been prelerved in the Ark, 
although we ſuppoſe them not deſtroyed in all paris of the 
world. 

All this proceeds on ſuppoſition that Animals were pro- f. 4. 

pagated much further in che world then men were, before 
the Flood. Which I confeſs ſeems very probable to me, on 
this account; becauſe the production of Animals is parallel 
in Gen:fis with that of Fiſhes, and both of them different 
from man; For God ſaid, Let the waters bring ſorth every Gn. 0, 
moving creature that bath life; viz. Fiſh, and Fowl, and 3, 
accordingly it is (aid, that the waters broug ht forth abundantly 
ebery living creature after their kind, and every Fowl after 
bu kind... Accordingly in the production of beaſts, we read, 
Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, 
tattel, and creeping thing, and beaft of the earth after hi 
hind, and it was ſo : But in the production of man, it is 
lad, Let us make) man is our ows likeneſs. From hencel y,, ,c 
obſerve this difference between the production of animals, * 
and of man, that in the one God gave a prolsfick power to 
the earth and waters for production of the ſeveral /iying 
ertat ures which came from them, ſo that the ſeminal prin- 
ciples of them were contained in the matter out of which 
they were produced, which was otberwiſe in wan, who was 
made by a peculiar hand of the great Creator himſelf, who 
thence is ſaid to have formed Man of the duſt of the ground, Gen, 2. K 
Now therefore although there were but one Male and Fe- 
male of mankinde at firft, which had a ſpecial formation by 
God himſelf; yet there is no reaſon we ſhould conceive it 
to be ſo as to the production of other living creatures, whe- 

ther F5ſb, or Fowl, or Beaſts vous the prolifck, vertur be- 

. 2 K ing 
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irg by Gods power given to that material principle out of 
which they were formed, it may very well be ſuppoſed that 
many of the ſame kind were at firſt produced. For it ſeems 
very ſtrange to imagine that in the whole Ocean there ſhould + 
be only two of à kind produced; but F. and Fowl both 
ariſing from the vater, we may have j iſt reaſon ro think, 
that the waters being ſeparated before this prolifick vertu 
was communicated to the whole waſs of waters, might in 
the ſeveral parts of the globe of the earth, bring forth both 
$f and fowl after their kinds. The ſame I ſay of the pro- 
duction of Animals in the ſixth days work, which are ranked 
into three ſorts, Catte!, Creeping things, aud Beaſts of the 
earth aſter their kinds; now Goa laying, Let the earth bring 
forth ber living creatwres (and that after the waters had dr 
v ded ſome parts of the earth from other, ſo that there 
could be no paſſage for the cattel, creeping thirgs, and 
beaſts out of one part into another, without the help of 
man) it ſeems very probable that at leaſt thoſe parts of 
the earth which were thus divided from each other, did 
bring. forth theſe ſeveral. living creatares after their kinds, 
which did after propagate in thoſe parts without being 
brought thither by the help of man. If now this fan 
ftion be embraced, by it we preſently clear our ſelves of 
many difficulties concerning the propagation of animal: 
in the world, and their conlervation in the Ark, which 
many have been fo much to ſeek for ſarisfaRtion in, As how 
the unknown kind of Serpents in Braſil, the flow-bellied 
creature of the Indies, and all thoſe ſtrange fpecies of an- 
mals ſeen in the Weſt Indies ſhould either come into the 
Ark of Noah, or be conveyed out of it into thoſe Con- 
tries, which are divided from that C «ntinent where the Flood 
was by ſo vaſt an Ocean on the one fide, and ar leaſt fo large 
a tract of Land on the other (ſuppoſing any paſſage bur of 
one Continent into another, which yet hath not been dil 
covered.) Beſides ſome kind of Animals cannot live outof 
that particular Clime wherein they are; and there are ma» 
ny ſorts. of ani diſcovered in America, and the ad joyn - 
ing 1fands, which haveleft no remainders of themſelves in 
theſe parts of the world, And it ſeems very m— 
t 
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theſe ſhould propagate into thoſe remote part of the 
world from the place of the Flood, and leave nome at all of 
their number behind them in choſe parts from whence they 
were propagated. Theſe things at leaſt make that opinion 
yery probable wh ch e ends the product ion of animals be- 
yond : hat of mankinde in the old world, and that the Flocd 
though it deſtroyed all manbinde, and every {iving creature 
wichin that compaſs wherein mankind inhabited, yet m ght 
not extend its ſelt ro thoſe parts, and the animals therein, in 
wh ch men had never inhabited. And by this means we need 
not make ſo many miracles as ſome are ſain to do about che 
f.; and all choſe difficulties concerning che propag tion of 
animals do of themſelves vaniſh and fall to the ground. This 
is the fir ii way of reſolving the difficw{ty concerning the poſ- 
ſbility of the Flood, by eſſerting ic not co have been over the 
whole globe of the earth, but only over thoſe parts where 
mankinde inhabited. 

Secondly, Suppoſe the Flood to bave bren over the whole 
globe of the earth, yet there might have been water enough 
to have overwhelmed it to the height mentioned in Scys- 
ure. For which we are to conſider that mary cauſes con- 
curred to the making of this Delage; firſt, che air was con- 
Auſed into clouds, and thoſe fell cown wich continued force 
and violence, not breaking into drops, but all in a body 
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(which Sir Walter Rawleigh parallels with the ſpoxts. of the hig. of the 


Weſt Indies )) which are thence called the Cataract, or World 1 B. 


Flood gates of heaven, God looſening (as he expreſſech it) 7. ect. 6s. 


the power retentive which was in the clouds, and ſo the 
waters muſt needs fall in abundance, according to the ex- 


preſſion in Job, Behold he withboldeth the waters, and 42 Job 12.15, 


gry up, aifo he ſendetih them ont, and they overturn the cart 

Now, I ſay, alchough theſe warers falling down with ſo 
much fury and violence, as well as in fo great abundance, 
might quickly deftroy all living creatures; yet this was not 
all, for God who held in the Ocean within its bounds, where- 
by be ſaith to it, Thas far it ſhall go, awd no farther, 
might chen give it Commiſhon- to execute his juſtice upon 
ide ſinful! world : and to all this, we have another cauſe of 
the Driage, which was, That the Fountains of the great 
| 222 2 Deep 
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Deep were broken ap. By which Vatablus, molt probably 
underſtands, [mmenſam illam & profundam aquarum og 
piam que eſt ſubter terraw : That vaſt body of water; 
which lies in the bowels of the earth, now when all theſe 
fountains were broken up, and the waters within the earth 
ruſh out wich violence and impetuoſity upon it, it muſt 
needs cauſe an inundation lo great as that is mentioned in 
the Scripture, For as that judicious Hiſtorian Sir “. Raw- 
leigh obſerves, Let us conſider that the earth had above 
21000 miles compaſs, the Diameter ol the earth aceordin 

to that Circle 7000 mile, and then from the Super ſicies to 
the Center. 3 500 mile; rake then the higheſt mountain of 
the world, Caucaſus, Taurus, Tenariff, or any other, and 
do not find, ſaith he, that the higheſt exceeds thirty miles 


in height: It is not then impoſſible, anſwering reaſon with 


reaſon, that all thoſe waters mixed within the earch, 3 500 
miles deep, ſhould be able to cover the ſpace of 30 miles 
in height, which 30 miles upright being found in the depths 
of the eerth 116 times; for the fountains of the great 
Deep were broken, and the waters drawn ont of the bowels 
of the earth. But then withall, ſaith he, if we conſider the 
proportion which the earth bears to the air about ir, we may 
eafily underſtand the poſſibility. of the Flood, without any 
new Creation of waters; tor ſuppoſing ſo much air to be con- 
denſed, and ſo turned inte water which doth encompaſs 
the earth, it will not ſeem ſtrange to men of judgement, yea 
bur of ordinary underſtanding, that the earth (God ſo ples- 

fing ) was covered over with waters, without any new ca. 
tion, But this will yet appear more probable” if the heigh 
of the ig beß mountains doth bear no greater a proportion 
to the Diameter of the earth; then of the 1670 part to 
the whole,, ſuppoſing the Diameter of the earth to be 
8355 miles, as P. Gafſendus compures both. And it i; 
more then probahle, that men have been exceedingly miſts 
ken, as to the height of mountains, which comes ſo far ſhort 
of what Sir Walter Rawleigh allows to them, that the high 
eſt mountain in che. world will not be found to be hve 


direct miles in height taking the altieude of them from 


the plain: they ſtand upon. Olpmprr * 
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exceed the clonds, yet Plutarch tells us that Xenagoras mea- en 
ſured it and found it not to exceed a mile and a halt perpends PH.. 2. 
cular and about 70 paces, Much about the lame height Pliny c. 65. 


faich that Dicearchus found the mountain Prien to be, The 
mount Arhos is ſuppoſed of extraordinary height, becauſe ir 
caſt its ſhadow into the Iſte of Lemnes, which according to 
Pliny was 87 miles, yet Caſſendus allows it but two miles in 


height; but Iſaae Voſſius in a learned diſcourſe concerning the . ;, 
leig ht of mountains in his votes on Pomponins Mela, doth not Pomp. ela 
allow above 10 or 11 furlongs at moſt to the height of mount 4. C. 2. 
Athos. Cancaſut by Ricciolur is ſaid to be 5 1 miles in height: P315-© 6 


Gaſſendas allowing it to be higher then Athos or Olywpwr, 
yet conceives it not above three or four miles at moſt ; but 
Voſſins will not yield it above two miles perpendicular, for 
which he gives this very good reaſon , Polybins affirms there 
is no mountain in Greece which may not be aſcended in a 
dayes time, and makes the higheſt mountais there not to 
exceed ten farlongs ;, which faith Voſſius, it is ſcarce poſſible 
for any one to reach unleſs he be a womntainer born; any 
other will ſcarce be able to aſcend above fix furlongs per- 
pendiculay , for in the aſcent of a mountain every pace doth 
reach but to an hand breadth perpendicular ; but if we do 
allow eig ht fwrlongs to a dayes aſcent, yet thereby it will ap- 
pear that tbe higheſt mountains in the world are not above 
twenty four furlong a in height, fince they may be aſcended in 
three dajes time: and it is affirmed of the top of mount 
Cancaſur, that it may be aſcended in leſs then the 'compaſs 
of three dayes, and thereſore cannot be much above two 
miles in heigh-, Which may be the eaſter believed of any 
ather mountain, when that which is reputed the higheſt of 
the world, wiz. the Pike of Teveriffe which the inhabitants 
call Pica de Terruria, may be aſcended in that compaſs of 
time, ui. three dajes : for in the months of Fuly and Au- 
faſt (which are the only months in which men can aſcend 
it, becauſe all other times of the year ſnow lyes upon it, al- 


» Vareni- 


though neither in the Jſlx of Fexeriffe nor any other of the?” C 
nn Leng there be /now ever ſeen) the inbabitanti then Genera 


the top of it in three dajer time, which top of it 18 £.16.pr0p.3 
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not Pyramidal but plain, from whence they gather ſome 
ſulphurtous ſtones which are carried in great quantities into 
Spain. So that according to the proportion of eight furlougs 
to a dayes journey, this Pik ot Teneriffe will not exceed 
the height of a Germas mile perpendicular, as Varenius con- 
feſſech, than which he thinks likewiſe, that no mountain in 
the world is higher. For what Pliny ipcaks of the Alp, 
being fifty miles in height, muſt be un derſtood not perpengi- 
cular, but in regard of the obliquity of the aſcent of it ; ſo 
that he might account ſo much irom the foot of the Alpes 0 
the top ot them, and yet the Alpes in a perpendicular line 
not come rear the height of a German mile. It then the 
higbeſt mountaias do not exceed much abo e three miles in 
height (for the Spamiards themſelves affirm, that thoſe lofty 
mountains of Peru, in compariſon of which they ſay the Ap, 
are but like Cottages, may be aſcended in foxy dayes com pass) 
we ſee from hence then far greater probability, how the 
waters in the time of the general flood might overtop th 
higbeſt mountains. | 

Eipecially if it be made evident that there is ſo great an 
Abyſſe of ſubterrancous waters, that the breaking open of 
the feuntain of it may fo much encreaſe the inundation 
ariſing from ihe clonds, and from the breaking in of the 
Ocean upon the main Land. And that there is ſuch a maſs of 
waters in the body of the earth is evident from the Origin, 
of Fountain; for the opinion of Ariſtetit imputing them to 
the conden/ation of aire in the caverns of the earth, and that 
of other Philoſophers: aſcribing them to the fall of rain water 
received into ſuch ciſfern, in the earth which are capable of 
receiving it, are both equally anſatuifaſtory, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe a maſs of waters in the bowels of the earth, which may 
be as the common fock to ſupply thoſe Fountain with. For 
it is very hard, conceiving bow meer aire ſhouſd be ſo far 
condenſed, as to cauſe not only ſuch a number of Foxntains, 
but ſo great a quantity of water as runs into the ſea by thoſe 
rivers which come from them, (as the river Yolgs is ſup- 
poſed to empty ſo much water in a years time into the Caſps- 


2 Lea, As might ſuffice to cover che whole earth) 5 ed 


likewile it is maſt evident that there muſt be ſome ſubrer- 


ranean 
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ranean paſſages in the Sea, or elſe of neceſſity, by that abwn- 
dance of water which continually runs into it from the-r5- 
vers, it would overflow and drown the world. And from 


this multitude of waters which comes from Fountains, it is 


likewiſe evident, that che Origine of Fountain cannot be 
meecly from ſuch water which fails from the clouds, which 
would never ſuffice to maintain ſo full and uninterropred a 
ffreamw as many Fountain have: Eſpecially if that be true 
which ſome aſſert, that rain water doth never moiſten the 
earth above tes foot deep, for of far greater profundity many 
Fountains are. And beſides, the ain Water runs moſt upon 
the ſurface of the earth, and ſo doth rather ſwell the rivers 
which chereby run wich greater force in their paſſage to che 
Ocean, and doth not lodge it ſelf preſently in the earth, 
eſpecially if it deſcends in a greater quantity which alone is 
able to fill ſuch {iferns ſuppoſed to be in the earth, eſpeci- 
ally in mountains, which may keep a ſtreaw continually 
running. Although therefore we may acknowledge that 
the fal of rain may much conduce to the overflowing and 
continuance Of Fountains, as is evident by the greacer force 
of ſprings after continued rains, and by the decay of many 


of idem in hos and dry weather (which yer I had rather ime 


pute to the Fs exhaling by his continued heat thoſe moiſt 
vaponrs in the earth, which ſhould continually ſupply the 
rings, then meerly to the want of rain) and by the riſe of 
moſt great rivers from ſuch Foxntains which came from the 
foot of mountains ; where the ground is ſuppoſed to be of 
ſo hard and conſiſtent a ſubſtance, as ſtone, or chalk, or 
ſomething of like nature which might help to the conſerva· 
tion of water there, from whence it after ran in ſtreams to 
the Ocean (which was the great argument of the famous 


347 


Piirechins for this opinion) although I ſay, theſe things may . Gu. 
argue thus far, that rain -· water doth much conduce to the vir. Peire- 
preſervation of ſprings, yet it cannot give a ſufficient ac- 1.3. 
count of the Origine of them: Which wich the greareſt “ 292+ 


teiſon and probability is imputed to thoſe ſubterraveons was 
ters which paſs up and down through the bowels of the 
earth, Some have fancyed the earth to be as one greas 
in the 


Animal, whoſe [ubterrancoms paſſages were like veins in 
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which received water ont of the Sea, as the veins do 
bleed out of the Liver; and that there are ſome kind of bot 
wapexrs in the earch which ſupply the place of vital Firirs, 
which are diffuied up and down the body through the arte- 
ries, And that as in an animal there are ſome parts which 
upon the leaſt prick, do ſend forth biood, and others are more 
callow where che inci ſion mult be deeper before any blood 
appears; ſo it is in the earth; when it is opened in a right 
vein we find preſently a ſpring of water; but if we charceto 
hit on « wrong place, we go deep and may find none, not 
that water is wanting, but we have not hit on the rin 
through which it runs. And thence as the 6/004 with equal 
freedom and velocity aſcends into the bead as it runs into the 
legs, becauſe it is equally diſperſed into all the parts from 
the center of it; ſo in the body of the earth it is as natural 
for the water to aſcend into the cops of mountains, as it is to 
fall down into the center of the earth, And that it is no 
more wonder to ſee /prings iſſue out of mountains, then it is 
to ſee a man bleed in the veins of bis forehead when he is let 
blood there. So in all places of the earth the parts of it are 
not diſpoſed for apertion; for ſome of them are ſo hard and 
compalt, that there — to be no paſſage through them 
(which is the moſt probable reaſon, why there is no r 
neither in thoſe places, becauſe there is no ſuch exſudation 
of thoſe moiſt vapoxrs through the ſurfact of the earth, 
which may yield matter for rain, as it is in many of the ſan- 
dy places of Africa, but nſually mountainous Countries 
have more large, and as it were Temple-veins through which 
the moiſt vapoxys have a free and open paſſage, and thence 
there are not only more frequent ſprings there, but cloud; 
and vin too.) Now if this account of the Origine of ſtring; 
in the earth be as rational as it is ingenious and handſome 
(and there is not much can be ſaid againſt it, but only that 
then all fountain ſhould be ſalt as the water is from whence 


they come) then we eaſily underſtand how the earth might 


be over flowed in the univerſal Deluge; for then the fountain 
of the deep were broken up, or there was an wniverſal open- 
ing of the veins of the earth, whereby all the water contain- 
ed in them would prefently run upon the ſarface of the 
I ; earth, 


earth, and muſt needs according to its proportion ad vance 
its ſelf to a conſiderable height. Bur becauſe the ſalving the 
6 ff:rence of the water in fringe from what it is in the Sea 
is ſo confiderablea Phenomenon in our preſent caſe, I there- 
fore rather take this following as the molt rational account of 
the Origive of Fountains, viz, That there are great Cavi- 
Hef in che earch, which are capable of receiving a conſider- 
able quanticy of water, which continually runs into them 
from che Sea ( which as it continually receives freſh ſup- 
plyes from che Rivers which empty themſelves into it, ſo it 
diſpatche:h away a like quanity through thoſe ſpongy parts 
of the earth under the Ocean, which are moſt apt to luck in 
and conyey away the ſarpluſage of water) ſo that by this 
means the Sea never ſwells by the water conveighed into it 
by the Rivers, there being as continual a circalation in the 
body of the earth of che vater which paſſeth our of the Ocean 
into the ſabterrancons caverns , and from thence to the 
Mountains, and thence into the Sea again; as there is 2 cir» 
* cnlation Of blood in mans body from the heart by the arteryes 
into the exterior parts, and returning back again by the 
veins into the heart. According to which we may imagine 
ſuch a place in the heart of the earth like Plato's Burs+ 
thrum, 


Tint pan! dx H ur Vers Ben's Br Gigargor, 


as Plato in h's Phedras deſcribes it out of Homer, a long and 
deep ſubterrancous cavity. eis Tim n down ovpjiun T4 ane 
% el, U Un rr Mn md'yrys du Into which cavity all 
the Rivers at laſt flow, and from which they again diſperſe 
themſelves abroad. Now this Cavity of the earth thus fill d 
wich water ſupplyes the place of the heart in the body of the 
earth, from which all thoſe ſeveral aquedas; which are in 
the earch have their continual ſupply ; but that which makes 
thoſe paſſages of water which we call rings and fountain: 
properly, 1 ſuppole, is thus generated; From thoſe Cavityes 
fill'd with water in the earth by reaſon of the bot ſtreami 
which are in the body of the earth, there are continually 
riſing lome vaponrs or little particles of water, which are 
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they attain a greater celerity of motion, and ſo paſs through 
the inner pores of the earch till they come near the ſ#perficies 
of it. Which when they have approached to, they are 
beat back again by the cold which environs the ſarface of the 
earth , or at leaſt are ſo arreſted by the cold, and condenſed 
by it, chat they loſe the form of vapeurs and become per- 
fect water again. Which water being now more groſs, then 
while it was a meer vaponr, cannot deſcend again through 
the ſame pores. through which it aſcended before, becanle 
theſe are not now capible of receiving it: And therefore 
it ſeeks out ſome wider paſſages near the ſurface of the 
earth, by which means it moves in an oblique manner, and 1 
ready to embrace any other vepours which are arreſted in 
the ſame manner: now when theſe are grown to a conſider- 
able body in the ſarface.of a mountain, or a plain, and find a 
vent fic for them, there appears a proper fountain whoſe 


ſtreamt are (till maintained by the ſame condenſation of va- . 
powrs, which when they are once come abroad are in con- 


tinual werios whereby Riuers are made, which are ſtill find; 
ing a. paſſzge through the decliviry of the ſurface of the 


earch, whereby they may return to the Ocean again. Now 


according to this account, that grand Phenomenon of the 
freſoneſs of fountain water when the water of the Sea is ſalt, 
whence it originally comes, is. ſufficiently reſolved. For 


meer rran/colation may by degrees take away that which the 


Chymiſts call the fixed ſalt; and for the Volatile ſalt of it 
( which being a more ſpirituous thing, is not removeable by 
Aſti lation, and lo neither can it be by tzanſcelatior) yet 
ſuch an evaporation as that mentioned, may ſerve to do it, 
becauſe it is evident that freſs water will fall from the cloud 
which hath riſen from thoſe vapours Which have come out of 
the Sea; and beſides theſe vapour or ſmall particles of wa- 
ter in their paſſage through the earth ( eſpecially when they 


come near the ſurface of it) do iscorperate with other ſweet 


vaponys as thoſe which come from Rain and others, by which 
means they inſenſibly loſe their former acidity and ſharpneſs. 
But thoſe fountains which do retain their former ſaltneſſe, 
a there are many. ſuch inthe World, may very probably be 

ſuppoſed 
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disjoyned from each other by the heat, by reaſon of which 
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ſappoſed not to have come from theſe vapour condenſed, 


but to be a kind of a breaking of vein in which che ſalt 
water was conveyed up and down the be4y of the earch, 


Now then conſidering that maſs of water and multitude of 
vapours arifing thence which are in the earth, how eaſie is 


it for us to underſtand wbet the breaking open the fountain 
of the deep means in Scripture, and ho 

together with the falling down of the Cataralt: of the clouds, 
and the letting looſe of the Ocean, the whole earth might be 
overſpread with an univerſal deluge, The poſſibility of which 
was the thing to be ſhewed. 

Ide next ching we come to concerning the Flood, is, the 
capacity of the Ark for receiving the ſeveral animals which 
were to propagate the world afterwards, Concerning which, 
two things are neceſſary to be underſtood , what the mea- 
- fureof the Ark was, and what the number of aximals con- 
tained in it. The meaſure of the Ark muſt be determined 
by the proportion of the cabit, which there is no reaſon at 
all co ſuppoſe either with Origen and others to have been 
the Geometrical cubit, which contains fix ordinary cubits or 
nine feet, both becauſe we find no mention at all of any ſuch 
cubit in Scripture , and becauſe the Fabrick of the Ark 
would have been of too vaſt a proportion. Neither yet is 
it probable, which Sir V. Rawlegh ſuppoſeth, that this cabit 
muſt be of a proportion as much exceeding ours as the 
Pature of a Gyant doth ours, both becanſe there is no cer. 
tain evidence, either from Scripture or Reaſon, that the pro- 

rtios of men then did generally exceed what is now; and 

ſides this tends not in the leaſt to make the thing more 
plain. For according to that proportion, we mult the 
have imagined beaſts to have been as well as men; for t 
horſe malt have been proportionabiy as great to have been 
ſerviceable to men of that ſtature, and ſo the Animals would 
ba ve — up as much more ory — 2 as 2 8 
is ſuppoſed to be bigger. I ſuppoſe then that doſes ipea 
of > cubit moſt in in his Gin fiend, (for be el ſo tha 
they for whole uſe he writ might be — 1 under- 
ſtand bim), now this eabit by the conſent of Writers 
contained a foor and a half in length, according to which pro- 
Aa 2 portion, 


w by that means 
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portion, ſuppoſing the Ark by AXMoſes bis deſcription to 
have 300 cxbits in length, 30 in breadth, and 30 in beigbt, 
the whole capacity of the Ark acc: rding to he computation 
of eh. Bates comes to 450060 'o'id cubite, For the leogih 
ot 2300 cubits being ».«/1iplyed into the breadth. of 59 
cubits, ard the treduct by the be ght of 30 cubits me kes the 
whole Concavity 450000. Which Mathews Ho ſi us reducing 
to the German weaſure, me kes the longitude ot the Ar to 
be 3.1 perches, 4 cubits, 5 fiagers; the Jatitade 5 pere bes, 
2 cubits, and 11 fingers ; the altitude 3 perches, 1 cubit, 
9 fingers; allowing to every perch 15 Reman feet. So that 
11 we te kę a perch to contain 10 Hebrew cubirts , which ex- 
cetes the former 11 fingers, the whole capacity of rhe Ark 
will be 450 cub cal perches. And as he faich, Hujaſmodi 
ſane edificgs amplit udo capiciſſima eſt, & quamlibet magno 
ani mant ium numero baud dubie ſufficere potuit, the Ark ot io 
large a capacity, might eaſily contain the leveral kinds of 
animals in it. Which will becafily underſtood, if according 
to our former ſuppoſition, only the mals of the inhabited 


- part of the world were preſerved in the 4rk ; but admit; 


ting that all kjxuds of animals were there, there would be 
room enough for them and for proviſion for them, For 
which Sir M. Rewlegh gives a prudent cation, that men 
ought not to take animals of a mixt nature, as Mules and 
Hy«na's., nor ſuch as differ in ſize and ſhape. from each 
other, as the Cat of Exope and Ownce of India, into. the 
ſeveral Fecies of animals, Sir W. Rawlegh following Buteo 
reckons 89. or, leſt any. be omitted, a 100. ſeveral kinds of 
beefts, andundertakes to demonſtrate from a triple properr 
150 of all btaſis to the Ox, Wolf, and Sheep., that thei e 
ſufficient capacity for them in the Ark. Hoſins allows 150 
ſeveral kinds of animals, yet queſtions not the capacity of 
the Ark, but theſe things are ſo particularly made out by choſe 
learned Athers, eſpecially by Byreo, that I ſhall rather refer 
the Rea der for further ſatisfsRion to the Authors themſelves, 
then take the pains to tranſeribe them. 

come now therefore to the evidence of. the trub and 
certainty Of this aniverſal Deluge, of which we have moſt 
clear and concurring Teftimonies of moſt ancient Nations of 


the- 
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the world. For which purpoſe Crotias and ethers have at 7 „ 

large produced the teſtimony of 714 the Chaldean out of J 4 
Poſephns, concerning the Flood and the Ark, in which Neabrelig (bu. 

was preſerved, of 4bydenus out of Cyril ind Euſebius con #9). 1/29, 
cerning X:/*:brus, or Noah (ending out of the birds co fee - mp 

if the flood were aſſvaged, and of Alexander Polyriftor af eh 
cerning che preſeryacion of animals in the Ark, of Plutarch 29 — 
concerning the ſending out of the D. ve, of Lucien de Dea G ag, ſacr. 

Syria concerning the whole ftory, and fo of Af. los and Vi- I. 4 — 
colans Damaſcenus. Beſides it is manifeſted by others, how Kee 
— the Chaldeans the memory of Noah. was ,prelerved } 18, c.ca. 
under the Fable of Oaunes, vl ich bad part of a fb and part & i. Lud. 
of a man, as is evident from the fragments of Apollodorns, Liv. 
Af, and Alexander Polyhiſter, preſerved in Enſebins © 1 
his Greek Chronica; among. the Chineſes under the name of — 
Paonc uur, wao by them is ſaid to have eſcaped alone with 17; C. 
his Family out of the nniverſal Deluge, ſaith 7{aus Yoſſins, Evi. ad 
who ſuppoſe:h Pa or Pi to be only a Prefix to che name, %u. 
and ſ that Puonc ut is the ſame with NSH. Martinins AA 
tells ue, de di/nvio multa eſt aud Sinicos. Scriptores mentio, hn f. Sia e. 
that the ancient Writers of the Sinick b;ſtory ſpeak much oi 1. 5. 2. 
the Flood. Fohannes de Lact: tells us out of Leſcherbotus how 7%, 4e 
conſtant the tradition of the Flood is among the Indians, boring 4 
both in new France, Peru, and other parts... This being _ | 
therefore ſu fully atteſted by the evident and apparent con. 1. 1. 114. 
ſent of ſo many Writers and Hiftorians,, which, did not own 

the authority of the Scrip'urcs ; I ſhail ſuppoſe this ſuffici- 

ently proved, and proceed to the main thing which.concercs 

the Origin of Netions,. which. is, The certainty of the propa; 

' gation of mankind from the. poſterity of Noah. Ot which 
there is this ſtrong and convincing evidence.,' that in all that 

account which the Scripture gives of the propagation at 
Nations. from the Sons of Noah, there is fone remainder in 

the hiſtory of that Nation to juſt fie the reaſon of the im po- 

tion of che name from the names of the Nations themiclves, 

hich have preſervedthe original name of their Founder in 

their own, as the Medes from Madai, the Thracians from 

Thiras, the Jonians from Zavan, the Sidoniens fram Sidow, 

the Philip iat from. Pelifthim , the Arceans., Argdians, 
n Aa 3 Cha, 
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: Gro. Anudt. Elymeans, Aſſyrians, Lydians, from Arki, Arrad, Elam, 


Aſſur and Lad, and many others produced by Grorim, 
Mentanus, Fnniny, and eſpecially Jochartus. who with ad- 
mirable incuſtry and learning hath cleared all this part of 


Funins in ſacred Hiſtory, which concerns the reaſon of the Impoſition of 
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the names ot the people which were — from the 
poſterity of Noah, and givena full and ſatistactory account of 
the ſeveral places where the poſtgrity of Noah ſeated them. 
ſelves aſter the Deluge, In ſtead of that therefore, I ſhall 
conſider the pretences which can be brought againſt ir, 
which are chiefly theſe three. 1. That the Chaldran En- 
pire ſeems to bave greater an'iquity then can be attributed 
to it ty the Hiſtory of Meſes. 2. That the molt learned 
Heathen Nations pretend to be ſe/f-originated, and that 
they came not from any other Ceuntrey. 3. That no 
certzia account is given from whenc: America ſhould be 
peopled. 

1. The Hiſtory of the Aſſyrian Empire ſeems inconſiſtent 
with the propagation of the World from the ſons of Noab; 
For the reign of Ninw and Semiramis is placed by man 
Chronologer within the firſt Century after the flood, whic 
ſeems a manifeſt inconſiſtency with the propagation of man- 
kind from the Sons of Noah; for it ſeems utterly impoſſible 
that the foundations of ſo great an Empire ſhould be laid 
in ſo ſmall a compaſs of time by the poſterity of three per- 
ſons, and beſides Ninas and Semiramis were not the firſt 
who began the Aſſyrian Empire; for Belus not only reigned 
fifty five years betore Ninw , but according to the Chal- 
dean Antiquities from Evechow, who they ſay firſt reigned 
among them, are reckoned 495 years. But admit that the 
beginning of the AHrian Empire be placed ſo low as Pr- 
tavixs and other Chronologers would have it, viz. in the year 


doctr. temp. after the Flood, 153. yet the difficulty is only ſomes bat 


4.9. c. 14. 
Tom. 2. 


abated, but not removed; for it ſeems yet unconceivabie 
that from three perſons in 150 years, ſuch multit ade. 


ſnould ſpring, as to make ſo farge an Empire as that of Ni- 


nus, and that within an hundred years after the Flood there 
ſhould be ſuch vaſt multitudes for the bailding the Tower of 
Babel and diſperſion up and down the World, fo _—_ 

- cording 


— 
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- cording to the Hebrew compatation, in the compaſs of 300. 
years, viz. about Abrahams time, the World was ſo fully 
peopled, that we read of ſeveral Kings encountering one 
another, by which it is evident the World had been peopled 
ſometime before, or elle there could not have been ſuch 
potent Kings as ſome of them were at that time. This being 
the grand difficulty, to it l anſwer theſe things. 

1, There is no ſuch certainty of the beginning of the 
Hrias Empire, as for the ſake of that, to queltion the 
truth of the propagation of the World by the Sons of Noah. 
I have already largely manifeſted the want of credibility in 
the Chronology of the antient Chaldeans , and that we have 

no certain grounds to rely upon in reference to it. Eſpecial- 
ly as to thoſe ſeven firſt Babylonian Kings, which are cited 
out of Africanus by Euſebias, and Georgius Syncellns, viz. E- 
vec bous, Comasbolus, Porua, Nechubes, Abius, Oniballus, 
Chinzirw, who are ſaid to reign 225 years, two moneths , 
and alike fabulous, I ſuppoſe, is the other Dynaſty of ſix. 
Arabian Kings, whole Empire is ſaid to have ſtood 215, 
years to the time of Belus, who expelled the Arabians and 
took the power to himſelf , And it is much more agreeable 
to reaſon to rejeR theſe two Dynaſtyes, which have no re- 
cord of them left in any Hiſtory of the Aſſyrian Empire, but 
only in Beroſus, whoſe authority in this caſe hath been dif- 
cuſſed already, than to follow our late excellent Primate of 
Armagh, who punctual y lets down the reign of the Kings - 
of chete two Dynaſtyer , but cuts off at leaſt eight Ayes in 
the time of the Aſſyrian Empire from Ninas to Sardana- 
pals, which time he confines to 496 years, and place:h 
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Ninas inthe 2737 year of the World, according to the Vf*r- 44> 


Hebrew. computation , and ſo to live in the time of the 


nales Vet, 
Teſt. A. M 


Judges, and be contemporary with Deborab: Wh ch he builds 1737. 


only on 8 place in Herodotus, which relates not to the time 
between Ninas and Sardanapalas, but to the time of the de- 


feftion of the Medes from the Aſſyrian Empire, as Iſaac Veſ Caſig v. 
fas bath already ſnewed. We cannot then find any certainty adv. Er- 
in the beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire , which may give us — . 
cauſe to queſtion the propagationof the World from the po- 


ſterity of Neab. 
2. We. 
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2. We have reaſon to think that there was 4 more then 

ordirary multiplication of the world from che fons of Noh 

after the Flood. For us God bad before puniſhed che worid 

by deſiroying mavkind in it by an extraordinary manner ; 

ſo aftet the Flood, he dothin a particular minner bleſs Noah 

and his Sons, and ſaid unto them, Be fraitfull and multi. 

ply, and repleniſh the earth , which may well be thought to 

ave then had an extraordinary eff.t, Severall wayes have 

deen attemp ed by learned men to make apperr, to what 

vaſt number the poſterity of Noah would intreaſe in the 

petav de ſpace of two or three hundred years after the Flood, Peta 
doc. iu. wins ſuppoſeth that the psſterity of 'Noab might beget chil- 
Temp. lg. dren at ſeventeen, and that each of Noahs ſons might have 
6. 44 eight children in the eighth year after the flood , and that 
every one of theſe eight might beget eight more; by this 
means in only one Family ss of Japhet in the year after the 


vfſer Flood 238, he makes a'Diagramme, conſiſting of almoſt an 


on, innumerable company of men. fohannes Temporariue , as 
 $acr. c. g. Our moſt learned Primate tels us; takes this way, that all of 


the poſterity of Noah when they attained twenty years of 

Age bad every year twins, on which ſuppoſition by Arith» 

mertical progreſton, he undertakes to make it appear, that 

in the 102 year after the flood, there would be of males 

and Females 1554420. but taking away the one half, be. 

cauſe of the groundleſs (»ppoſirion ot wins, yet then in that 

time there would be 388605. males beſides Females, O ber: 

ſuppoſe that each of the Sons of Noah had ten ſons, and by 

that proportion, in fe w Generations, it would amount to 

many thouſands within a Century, Others inſiſt on the pe- 

raltel between the multiplication of the Children of 1/ratl 

ine/£gypt ; that if from 72 men in the ſpace of 215 years 

there ace procreated 600000, how many will be born of 

three men in the ſpace of an hundred years ſome have ſaid 

Hors, de- above 23000. but with what ſucceſs in their Aritbmetick 1 

fenſ.diſſert. ſhall not determine. But whether. all or any of theſe wayes 

2 de ſuſſicient, and ſatisfactory, we bave yet cauſe to believe 

2. that there was a more then ordinary malriplication in the po- 
ſterity of Noah after the flood. 

3, If weembracexthe account of thoſe Copies , which the 

| Sept uag int 
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Septuagint followed in their ver ſios, all this difficalry is then 
ceaſed, For that account doth very much enlarge the times, 
and makes almoſt a thouſand years between the Flood and 
Abraham, by which means there will be ſufficient Pace given 
tor the propagation of menkind, the building the Tower ot 
Babel, the diſperſion of Nations, the founding the Aſſyrian 
Empire, the plantation of Egypr, China, jand other places, all 
which ſeem to have been in that time, and to concur with that 
computation, as well as Zoſephas doth, and the whole Primi- 
tive Church before Hierome, which certainly ought in no caſe 
to be diſregarded. : 

The whole Contreverſic concerning this part * Cbro- 
nology of the world comes at laſt to this, whether it be more 
probable that the Fewes, who lived under the ſecond Temple 
( who then were the Truſtees to whom were committed the 
Oracles of Cod) whom the LXX, followed in their verſion, 
bad the true reading, or the Tal/mndick Fews after their di» 

er ſion and bani/hment from their Countrey, when they were 

{carded by God bimſelf from being his People, when he broke 
up Horſe among them at the Deſtruftion of Fernſalem and 
the Temple. But if the Reader deſire further ſatisſaction 
concerning this difference of the Chronology of the LXX. 
from that of the preſent Hebrew Copies, he may conſult the Proleg. ad 
Learned Difſertation of the late Learned Biſhop of Cheſter b, oh- 
upon the LXX. and the later Diſcourſes of Iſaac Vofſins * . 8. 
on this ſubject. Setting aſide then the Controverſie be . Kc. 
tween the preſent Hebrew Copies and the LXX. in point of Iſan - 
integrity and incorruptios which I meddle not with, I cannot 4e LXX. 
but ſubſcribe to the judgement of our judicious Hiſtorian, — © 
Sir Walter Rawleigh: That if we look over all, and do not Hiſtcry of 
haſtily ſatufie our underſtanding with the firſt things offered the World. 
and thereby being ſatiated do ſlothfully and drowſily fit down, b. 1. b. a. c. 
we ſhall find it more agreeable rather to follow the reckoning of ect. 7+ 
the LXX. who according to fame Editions wake it above 1072. 
years berween the Flood and Abrahams birth, than to take away 
any part of thoſe 252. years given. For if we adviſedly conſs + 
der the flate and comntenance of the World ſuch as it was in 
Abrahams time, yea before Abraham was born, we ſbali find 
that it were very ill done of 11 by following Opinion without the 
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vide of Reaſon, to pare the time ver detply bet wen Abrabam 
and the Flood; becauſe in cutting them too near the quick, the 
reputation of the whole Story might perchance bleed thereby, 
Were not the Teſtimony of the Scriptmres ſupreme, ſo as no Ob- 
jeftion can approach it; And that we did net follow withall 
thus precept of Saint Auſtin bat whereſor ver any one place in the 
Scriptures m aj be conceived diſagreeing to the wbole, t be ſame 
#u by ignerance of mi ſinterpretation underſtood, For in Abra. 
hams time all the then kxown parts of the world were peopled: 
all Regions and Countries had their Kings. g pt had many 
wagnificent Cities, and ſo had Paleſtine and æl bordering 
Countrits;, yea all that part of the wor la beſides as far as India: 

and thoſe not built with ſticks, but of hewen ſtones, and drfend- 

ed With walls and rawpiers, which magni ficence needed a parent 

of more antiquity then thoſe other men bave fuppeſed. And 

therefore where the Scriptures are plaineſt and beſt agreeing with 

reaſon and nature, to what end ſhould we labour to beget dembts 
and ſrruples, or draw all things into wonders and marvel: ? 

giving alſo ſtrength thereby to common cavillers, and to thoſe 
went apiſh brains who only bend their wits to find impoſſibilities 

and monſters in the Story of the World and Mankind, Thus 
far that excellent Hiſtorian, whoſe words deſerve confidera- 

tion, Thus much for the firſt Oëjiction. 
The ſecond is, From the great pretence of ſeveral Naticns 


| that they were ſelf- originated, or came not from any other 


place. This was the pretence of the Egyptians, Grecians,an- 
cient {#hahirants of Italy, and others. But how little rea- 
ſon we have to give credit to theſe pretences, will appear on 
theſe accounts: 1, The smpoſſibility in nature that mankind 
ſhould be produced in ſuch a way as they imagined, 
which we ha ve manifeſted already in our Diſcourſe of the 
Origin of the Univerſe. 2. Thar the Nations which pre- 
ns, oY this, were never able to pive ſufficient evidence of it 


to any other Nation which demanded it; which is manifeſt 
by their want of any certain Records of their ancient times, 
which is fully proved in our Diſcourle inthe firſt Book of the 
want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtorier. 3. Theonely pro- 
bable reaſon, which induced theſe Nations to make them- 


ſelves Aborigines, was, becauſe they ſuppo ſed tbemſelves to 
| be 
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be the firſt Inhabitanta of the Conntryes they lived in, which 
alcbough [ may allow to the g and ſome other 
ancient Nations, yet I cannot do it tothe Helens or Greeks, 
who moſt vafaly and arrogantly pretended to it. Which 
becauſe it may give more light into the greateſt antiquities 
of Greece and ſome other Nations then hach been yer diſco- 
vered or taken notice of; and becauſe it may further tend 
to clear the Truth of the Scriptures as to the origin of Na- 
tions, I ſhall more particularly enquire into the tirſt Planta. 
tiow of Greece, That it was firſt inhabited by ſome of 
Noahs poſterity, is out of queſtion with all thoſe who prefer 
the molt ancient and undoubred Records of Scripture before 
the fabulous impoſtures of mens brains, But by whoſe imme · 
diate Poſterity the Conntryey of Greece was firſt inhabited, is 
not yet ſo clear as it hach been generally preſumed to be, 
by moſt who had rather follow the D:Rates of others then 
ſpend time in ſuch enquiries themſe]ves : Which yet certainly 
are ſo far from being unworthy mens labour and induſtry, 
that nothing tends more clearly to advance the Truth of 
Scripture Hiſtery, then the reconciling the Antiquities of the 
elder Nations to what we find delivered of the Plantation 
of the World from the poſterity of Noah, As to this par- 
ticular therefore, of the firſt plantation of Greece, I ſhall 
firſt propound the Opinion generally embraced among 
Lea ned Men, and then ſhew bow farc it is defective, and 
what other more true account may be given of it. It is 
evident from Aoſes, Geneſis 10. 5. that the poſterity of ap het 
took poſſe ſſion of the 7/l:s of the Gentiles, i. e. according 
to the Hebrew Idiome, not onely ſuch as are properly ſo 
called, but all choſe Countries which lay much upon the Sea, 
being at any diſtance from Paleſtine, eſpecially ſuch as lay 
between the Ocean and AMediterrancan Sca; and ſo both 
Greece and Italy come under the name of the 7s of the 
Gentiles, Among the ſons of abet none is conceived ſo 
probable to have firſt peopled Greece as he whoſe name was 
preſerved among the inhabitants of Greece with very little al- 
teration. And ſo as the Mede i from Madai, the Aſſyrians 
from Aſur, the Thracians from Thiras, by the like Analogy 
the Fenian from avan. From which it is obſervable that 

Bbbb 2 although 
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although among the Greeks themſelves the Nonians were but 

as one diviſion of that people which inhabited Greece, yet 

Other Nations comprehended all under the name of 7onians, 

For which we have ſufficient evidence from Heſyching and 
He ſych. v. the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes O. BayCaggt Tus Evnas "Ions 
"1, Ayr, ſsith Heſychins ;, ard more to this purpoſe the gc ho- 
Schot, in liaft ſpeaks, Ilm 7x5 EAM 'Izores zi Bdplager endhiri For 
Ariſt, la orsg with the 1»ſerticn of the e/Eolich Digamma, (which is 
22 alwayes done when two yowels meet) s 14 fue, i. e. Zawones, 
geh nus and Stephanus B & intiu: tells us, that from I comes Is, 
— rb. v. and ſo Hemer, 


tits N N . 4 > 
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And Dionyſus Periegetes reckons up I as one of the Ri- 
vets of Arcadia, 

Diowſ, 1. EI U, 394 Kęñ̃ due, Tre Sieruvgg@® Thaw! 

416. 
And which much confirms this Opinion, the Hebrew word 
for Favan before the points added by the Maſorites, Viz: 
ears a perfect Analogy with the Greek, lar; and [VYIN 
in Scripture is taken for Greece; and ſo Dan. 8,21. Alex- 
ander is call'd I Wo which the LX render Sanaivs invivor, 
and Forl 3.6, Tow have ſold my ſons DNV e to the Sens 


of 7avan, i. e. to the Greeks, as it is generally underſtood, 


But 8s 74vas cannot be ſuppoſed to have come into theſe 

parts. without bis Family, ſo it is generally preſumed that 

there are no obſcure footſteps left of Favans eldeſt fon, 

Eliſba's ſeating himſelf in Greece, For from him Foſephns 

derives the name A, with whom the peraſalem Para- 

Ar. Mon- yhraſt concurrs, Afontanns from thence derives the name 
tan. Fhaleg. Ela, ſrom whence he ſuppoſeth the Greeks are called i 
* Focbartus finds the cleareſt remainders of Eliſta in Eli the 
ſame with Peloppone ſus, one part of which by Homer is called 
Alifium , thence Exth. 27.7. we read of the Purple and 

Bochart; Scarlet from the I fes of Eliſha, which makes it moſt probable 
Phaleg. l. 3. to be that part of Greece which lay upon the Pon, Sea, 
cap.lo. where the beſt purple next to the Tyrias was found, as the 
f learned 
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learned Boc hartus hath demonſtrated from ſeveral Authours - 
This is now the ſubſtance of the generally receivedaccount 
concerning the Plantation of Greece from the poſterity of 
Noah. Which if it be taken as to that People which did at 
Tenge poſſ. ſi Greece, I ſee na reaſon to diſapprove it; but 
ifir be extended to the firſt plantation ef Greece, I ſee as little 
to embrace it. That we may therefore judge more freely 
of the firſt Inbabitants of Greece, it is requiſite we take an 
account of it from thoſe who profeſs themſelves molt verſed 


in their own Antiquities, who may in a matter of this nature 


which is atteſted by the common conſent of the moſt learned 
Antiquaries of Greece, be the more credited, in that what 
they thus deliver, may be ſuppoſed to come from an ancient 
and uncoubted Tradition. 

It is evident therefore, ſrom the judgement of the moſt 
Learned and judicious even of the Greeks themſelves, that 
Greece was firſt inhabited by a People by them called Har- 


barous, i. e. a people different from them in Language and 


manners. So Ephorut, whom Polhbius commends as the beſt 
Writer of the Greek Antiquities, 1 ith, that Greece was inha. 
bited by a barbarons people before the Hellen, came into it. 
And Hecatens Mileſins cited by Strabo concerning Pelop- 

eſu1in aps Th Eν,StiAu¹u aunty" —_ which Stra 
himſelf not only believes of Pelopponeſu; but of all Greece that 
it was u CagCatar v je, axc;cntly a Plantation of 


Common-wealth of the Tegeates concerning Arcadia, that b 
fore its being poſſeſſed by the Arcadians it was inhabited by 
a Barbarous Prople, who bec:uſe they were expulſed their 
Conntrey, before Moon riſing the Arcadian; called themſelves 
@g977yve, Whether that be the ground of that vainglori- 
ont boaſt (of which many Reaſons are given by Learned 
men) I here diſpute not; it is ſufficient that we find the 
Grecians were not the firſt who peopled any of theſe ſeveral 


places; which is likewiſe arreſted by Herodot us, Thucydider, 


and ethers, whoſe Teſtimonies we ſhall afterwards produce. 
It being then evident that the Grecian: were not the firſt 
who inhabited that Country after from them called Greece, 


it follows to be inquired what — 1 people was and 


b 3 from 


b. 11, 


Geog, J. 7. 
Farbarians ; the ſame is 8ffirmed by Ariſterle writing of the V. Schola. 
e· ia Apollo» 
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from whence they came. Strabo bath given us in a large 
Catalogue of the names of many of them, as the Dyyopez, 
Caucones, Leleges beſides the Aones, Tembices, Hyantes, and 
many others; but theſe ſeem not to have been that ancient 
people, bu: rather ſome latter Caf lings oi the Cariant, who, 
as Thucydides tells us, did very often make inroads upo nthe 
quarters of Greece, That people which had the largeſt Spread 
and greateſt Antiquity, was the Pelaſgi: thence Pelyponne- 
ſms was anciently called II:. Stephanus Byzanting 


« Di, Tgas imutruuler, Aria Tine yis and AY: and 


Apollodorus faith, that the Peloponneſians were ancicutly 
called Pelaſgi; and Euripides, 


Hes C M ms .li W ply 
Azyais, 


And elſewhere, 


Hen Tiraa(3!, Aualdum NyTgy, 


Geogy, I. 9. Theſe Pelaſgi were not onely in Pelopponeſns, but in Attica 


It Arcad, 


too, as appears by Strabo, where he ſaich, The Nation of the 
Pelaſgi did inhabit, and by the Athenians (that is, after their 
mixture) they were called ] ve. Sto d hu mavrlw for 
their frequent removals from place to place: and Pauſanias 
mentions their being under the Acronoli at Athens : That 
they were in Theſſaly, is evident from Heſychiut, IIC 


. 01: Oανν,.ôY erty 7% GapCd gay, x, oP . Thinal'ys Ta Aprg* 


40. Mi, h’; Arcadia ſeems to ha ve the fir or 
cheif place of their Reſidence; for the Arcadians who were 
accounted matiomm jhpy inuror, do vind cate the foun« 
der of this Nation, whom they call Pelaſgus, to themſelves 
and ſay, he was an «v7i;z8ev, among them, that is, ithe firſt who 
came into that Country; for all thoſe whoſe Original they 
knew not, they called them Terra filios, and genninos terre, 
Panſanias rightly conjeRures that be was the firſt man 
among them, not as though he was alone, but becauſe the 
Chief Ruler and Commander among them, and that 


brought them into the Country ; but though they = fix 
caem- 


ty” PFHWDOctk * kt, 


d 


themſelves about Arcadia, it is evident they ſpread further, 

for Menecratet Eleates in his boek of the Founders of Cities, 275 
affirms that all the Sea coaſts of Greece called Fonica beginning ; 1 — 
from Mycale, were firſt inhabited by the Pelaſgi; nay, we 


find them yet much higher up in Epirus, who were, as Strabo Lip, 7. 


tells us, the firſt Founders of the tamous Orcale of Dodona , 
for ſo Ephorws in him ſaith it was mα C idpuua , and 
that theſe were * Tw' ads Hragurorrey gy aim : 
thence the Poet, 


Zb, ave Auduralt, HAC un 


And He ſiad, 


Aulamln eryorre HAC Gdpzror diy. 


Strabo furcher makes it evident, that they were a barbarow 
people which lived about Dodona, from the deſcription Homer 
gives of them, 


FIT & Tewel 
Del rules dre), a , yauaiiure, 


Which Philaſtratus beſt interprets when he fiith, They were 1: lung. 

auge mrs H aan da{ iu + ier, ſuch that thong bi 

the Gods were beſt pleaſed with their ſimplicity and ſeverity of 

Life, and therein far different from the Grecian humour. 

Swidas in Theſſalici (cited likewiſe by Strabo) ſaich that the 

Temple of Dodona. was removed from Scoty/a in Pelaſgia in 

Theſſaly, which is confirmed by Herodotas in E mterpe, where 

he largely ſpeaks of the Temple and Oracle at Dodona. Theſe 

Pelaſgi confined not themſelves to Greece neither, but were 

diſperſed into the neighbour I ſlands, as Chios,Creet, Leibes, 

Lemnos, Imbro, Samos, as will appear afterwards; ard at 

laſt came into Italy, as is well known, and arethought to be 

the ſame with Tyrrhenians, and by ſome corceived to be 

the firſt Founders of Rome. We ſee whar a large Spread the 

Pelaſg; had over Greece, which was divided after the Helens 

begin to appear, into 75 m py and dt, gg Here 
01 
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dotus witneſſeth j and ſo theſe two appear to be a very diffe- 
rent. People from one another, and not the ſame under diffe- 


rent names as is commonly thought. 
Which ſufficiently appears from their Language, which was 


quite different from one another. So Herodotus How \it Ilin 


NC yo HA. yhol(,omtirrec, they uſed a barbarons language: 


i. e. a Language not underſtood by che Hellens;, who at ficit, 
bad their chiet reſidence in Theſſaly, from whence by degrees 


they came forwards into Greece, as Thucydides ſhews, For 
although theEname of Heſlens at laſt ſpread its ſelf over all 
the people of Greece, yet it was at firſt peculiar to that part 
of Theſſaly called Prhiotys, and thence Homer calls them 
properly Hellens which followed Achilles from thence ; and 
it appears by Homer that there was a City there called 2A; 
which as Stephanus de Urbibus tells us was there built by 
Ex although be will not have him to be Helles the ſon 
of Dexcalion, but the ſon of Ptbiut, wherein he is miſtaken 
For Thacydides plainly ſhews that it was from Hellen the 
ſon of Deucalion that the name Exams came, and this Hellen 
lived in Pthiotu. But although they were firſt in Prbiots, 
yet they dayly increafing in numbers and power, by degrees 
they got all Theſſaly into their hands, of which one part was 
called n, afterwards under Doras the ſon of 
Hellen they conquered Heſtiactis, that pare of Theſſaly 
which lyes under the Mountains Offa and O/ympar , trom 
thence they were beaten back by the Cadmeans into Pindut, 
where the Greeks were firſt called Mexad'viiz as Herodotus 
tells us; from hence they went into Drops, and thence in- 
to Pelopponeſus, and there had the name Dorians ;, but be» 
fore their coming hither, they had firſt ſecured themſelves 
of the Hellens lying between Theſſaly and Pelopponeſms, and 
there they diſpoſſeſt the Pelaſgi io all che Artick, Region, who 
were now forced to ſabmit or to fly, they who ſubmitted, 
as moſt of them did, were incorporated into the Greeks, and 
became one people with them, and ſo by degrees loſt that 
former Language which was peculiar to themſelves and 
wholly diſtin from the Greek Tongue. That the Hellens 
did thus gradually come into Peloppone ſus, is evident from 


the names of people aud places common to Theſſaly and Pelep- 
pone ſus, 


E22 © © 
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powne/us which came from hence, that though the Greeks lefe 
the Cities behind chem, yet they carried moſt of the names 
along with them, Thus the Achæi, Ionians, and e/Eolians, 
and Dirians in Pelyponnenſwe came from thoſe of the ſame 
names in Theſſely ;, and ſolixewiſe the names of theſe follow- 
ing Regions and Cities were common to both, as Elopia, 
Eſtiea, Eretria, and Oropot, Graia, Lariſſa, Pſophis, Iton, 
Oecalia, and very many others. Salmaſins ſeems to be of 
Opinion, that the Pelaſgi never uſed any Language diſtinct 
from the Hellens; bur, beſides hat, it is directiy contrary to 


the Teſtimony of Herodot u, the Arguments he produceth for De Hallen. 


565 


it are very weak, The firſt is becauſy the Pelaſgi that went #:3* 5» 


into Italy, did uſe the Greek Tongue, from their calling Agyila 
Care, from xi a word pronounced from one on the walls; 
and becauſe the Arcades uſed onely the Greek Language in 
the olias Dialect, which Evander carried with him into 
1taly, and from which moſt of the old Roman Langnage was 
derived. But doth not Herodotus expreſly ſay, that after 
the mixture betwet u the Gree ks and Pelaſgi cheſe by degrees 
loſt their o proper Language and made ſe of the common 
Greek Tongue ꝰ Yet afterwards too, it is evident from He- 
rodotus in ſome places, as at Crotons,they did uſe a Language 
different from the Greek. His other Argument is, that the 
names of the eldeſk perſons mentioned wert originally Greek, ; 
but this is expreſly. denyed by \$trabe, who makes the con- 
trary one of bis ſtrongeſt Arguments, that the Barbarians 
did anciently inhabit Greece, andinſlance:b in Cecrops, Co- 
draus, olus, Cothns, Drywas, Crimanxs. Thus we have 
abundantly proved againſt the common Opinion, that Greece 
was not firſt peopled by the Hellens, or the polterity of Eliſe, 
although theſe did-aſterwards come to the full poſſeſſion of 
Greece. "WK 
It remains that we ſhew whence theſe Pelaſgi came, and 
of whoſe poſterity they were, and what the Language was 
which-was oled by them. He that gaye the name co this 


people according to the Grecian Fables, was one Pelaſg .: 
which none will wonder at among them, whoſe contitanc 
Cuſtome ir was, partly by reaſon of their Ignorancs of the 
true account of their names, and partly by their pride that 
Cece they 
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they might not ſeem ignorant of any thing) when they meet 
with avy names of people to find out ſome per ſon rear it 
who was the Founder of them. Thus Attica from Ae, 
it being anciently called Ru,, and Cranae from Cranaus, 
e/Egialea from e/Egialens, Mauritania from Maurus, Scy- 
thia from one Scythes, Galatea from Galates, and thus in 
multitudes of other names, But from the name Pelaſgi we 
may probably find out the true founcer of the people, aſſow- 
ing that variation which is uſually cauſed through the Greeks 
melting the harſher words of the Eaſtern Languages into a 
ſound fit for their more delicate palats, as is evident in the 
comparirg ihe names of the Prophets in Ebrew, with what 
they are in the Greek ver ſiun. Thus the Pelaſgi may with 
gre?! probability be derived from P; tor which we 
have the concurrent Teſtimony of two learned perſons, Gro- 


Gor. not. tins and Salmaſins, who are contented to mention it, with» 
in lib. de out bringing much evidence of Reaſon for it. What they 
1*r.vel.&c onely touch ar, we ſhall endeavour to make out more at 


(4. 3. 


Gen. 11. 


le arge; which we ſhall doe by removing the great pre- 
ſumptions againſt it, and laying down the probabilities for 


ic, The great preſuwmptions lying againſt it, are; for that 
the Iſes of the Nations fell to the poſterity of Zapheth, and 
that Phaleg lived with Eler in Chaldea, For the firſt; it 
maſt be acknowledged that rhe greateſt part ofthe Countries 
lying upon the Orean and Mediterranean, were in the time 
when Moeſt wrote ſo inhabited; not that the habitations 
of the ſons of Noah had their bounds and limits ſet them 
either by Ged or Noah , but that the poſterity of pet did 
chiefly addreſs themſelyes to thoſe parts which lay towards 
Exrope , but yet not ſo, as to exclude any of the poſter;ry of 
Sem, if their neceſſities for farther room made it neceſſary ſor 
them to ſeek for habitations further abroad. For we can 
have no rea'on to think, that becauſe the chief of Sem. 
poſterity did live toget her, therefore none of them went for- 
ther off, which »eceſity would put them upon becanſle of 
their great 5ncrexſe ; for we read of Phaleg and others, that 
befides thoſe in a direct Line to Abrabam (whoſe Genealogy 


19,217 it was Moeſes his great deſign to recount) they begar many 
other ſons and daughters, which would make it ns” for 
them, 
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them, to ſeek their babitarions further abroad. And, that 
Phaleg and Ragan did ſo, we have the expreſs Teſtimony of 
E:riphanins, dane Y Pau met om n-# "Eve's ina 
rvarexdris wh This Swvits d, % mis bor Wren apornettony, 
n , m Ofegs nancy, & imine it zm bs Oedt an. 
That from the age of Therab and thence forward, Phaleg and 
Ragau diverted toward theClime of Europe, to part of Scythia, 
and wers joyned with thoſe Nations from which the Thracians 
argſe, Several things mike this not ſo improbable as ſome 
have imagined it to de; for firſt, it is the conſtant acknow. 
ledgement of all ſober irquirers into the Original of the 
Greeks, that Greece was firit peopled from Scythia, and in- 
deed almoſt all the Nations in Earepe have come out of that 
Country: beſides there is evidence of it, even in the Grecias 
Fables ; for Prometheus ( from whom the Greeks deriyed 
themſelves) is fancied by them to lye bound in mount Caa- 
caſus, which muſt be ſuppoſed to be the Comntrey from 
whence he came. Again it is evident already that che Hei- 
lens came not into Greece before it was peopled by the Pelaſ- 
gi, and that theſe had different Language and Cuſtoms from 
one another: Now then in all probability, although the poſte- 
tity of Bliſa might come firſt down from Scythia into thoſe 
parts, and ſeat themſelves in Macedonia and Thſaly, where 
they had in probability more then room enough at firſt and 
a Countrey co their deſire, they might be willing to per- 
mit the poſterity of Phaleg to pals on further, forinthole 
firſt Plantations we cannot otherwiſe conceive, but, that 
the laſt comers muſt be the furtheſt goers , unleſs they 
had ſtrength enough to drive the former inhabitants our 
of their ſears whereof they were already poſſeſſed , as 
the Scythians did afterwards, and ſo the Helens, So then 
the Potterity of Phaleg being forced to quit their own 
Countrey, becauſe of ide multitude of inhabitants, mult 
be ſuppoſed to take that coarſe, where in probability they 
might find an empty ſeer fit forthem to dwelſ in; thence 
they come towards Exrope, for o ſaw bow the poſterity 
of Sem did ſpread it ſelf Faftward already, and Cham 


Southward, and cowing to part of that vaſt Countrey of 
Scythia, which was both 


already taken np and not ſo con- 
Cece 2 yenient 
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venient an habitation for them, they draw downwards to- 
wards Thracia, and there the poſterity of Thiras (rom 
whom the T hracians came had already poſſeſſed themſelves; 
paſſing fur. ber into Theſſaly, they fi: d that already planted 
y ſome of the poſterity of Eliſa, but as yet but ſcant and 
thin of inhabitants; therefore they diſperſe themſelves up 
and down through ſome part of Epirus, moſt part of Ela, 
and ſome piſs into Peloporineſns, where they fix themlelves 
chiefly bpon Arcadia, and ibence ſpread up and down dy 
degrees towards the Sta- ide; for we cannot but think that 
the Alaritime parts were the laft peopled, partly for fear of 
anocher deluge, partly for waut of conveniency of Navigation 
moſt of their Travels being by Lasd; and parily when 
Navigation grew more in i ſer fear of Pirates, wtio drove a 
great Trade upon the Coaſts of Greece in elder times, as is 
moſt evident from Thac ydidis in the beginning of his Hiſto- 
ry. Thus we have a resſonable account given of the Ni 
their firſt coming into Greece, and how by degrees the Helens 
care to poſſeſs their Country, and what a fair pretence the 
Arcadian; bad to boaſt of the freatelt Antiquity, their 
Country being probs bly firſt peopled by the Poi of any. 
part of the whole {herſoneſe, and the ſeat of the Leader of 
the whole company whom they call Pelaſgas, and the 
Scriptures Phaleg. 
aving thus 115 cleared the Antiquities Of Greece as to the 
firſt Planters of it, whom we have evidenced to have been 
the Pelaſęi, and theſe derived from Petey, it will be no great 
difficulty to reſolve what Language they brought along with 
them, which muſt be ſoppoſed to be the ſame with that uſed 
in the family from whence Peleg or Phaleg came, asto the 
ſubſtance of it, although it might admit as great variation 
of Diale& from it as the Chalde or Syriack, doth. But 
this I will not onely ſuppoſe, but offer theſe 7 
for the proof of it, the firſtjs, the agreement of the ancient 


Greek Language with the Hebrew in many of its primitive 

words; and here we have a moſt rational and probable ac- 

count given of it; which is, the Greeks mizirg with the Pe- 

laſgi, and both coming to be one people, they muſt needs 

retain many of the old words uſed by the Pelaſgs in — 
| Gree 


Greck Language; which are evidently of an Eaftern extra- 
con, tbe ground of which cannot with ſuch probibilicy be 
ſetched from Cædmut and the Phenicians, b:cauſe it is not 
fo eaſie admiſſion of a forraign Language af er the perſiction 
of their own, unleſs by long tract of time, or great numbers 
overrunning the former people, neither of which can be ſo 
truly affirmed of Cadmwar and his compiny, for they were 
ſoon driven out of Greece, he himſelf ending his dayes in 
Hiyricum ;, neither was their ſpread fo large as that of the 
Pela{gi, who were before pofſeſſours of the Countrey ; and 
it is continually ſeen how impoſlible it is for any Conquc- 
rours, as the Greeks were, to bring their own Language ſo 
into a place, where tome of the former people are ſuffered to 
live, and not to retain many of their old words among chem, 
and ſo make the Language mint of both, as it is in all Nati- 
ons conquered by the Ro, the Roman nor being purely 
ſpoken by any, but corrup:ed with a mixture of the tormer 
Language in uſe among them. The ſecond Argument is 
from the different pronmnciation and dialefts in 7 m the 
Greek, Language; Of which no account ſo likely can be given, 
as the mixture with different Language. This is moſt 
evident in the Dorick dialett; for the Dorian inhabiting 
probably where molt of che Pelaſgi had been, their renn 
664tion and dialrct comes the neareſt to the Faſters of any 
of the Greeks : For in the Dorick Dialeſt che T1474eruls or 
broad pronunciation, is molt taken notice of: So he in Theo- 
critas upbraids the Dorians, zn mwarwdeIuny amet, they 
ſpeak every thing very broad; which anſwers to the pro- 
munciation of the Eafters Languages; beſides the Dorick. 
Dialeft delights much in adding & to the end of words, 
which beſides that it is the cuſtome of Buftern Tong nes, e- 
ſpecially the Syriack, it doth much widen the pronunciation. 
The third Argument is from the remainders of the Eaſtern 
— in thoſe places, eſpecially where the Pelaſgs bad. 
en. The Pelaſgi are much taken notice of for their fre- 
quent removes and travelling from one place to another ; 
which I ſuppoſe was cbiefly after tbe H#/lrn; had conquered 
the Countrey where they dwelt, then they were forced to 
go ſeek better Habications abroad; thence Serabo calls the 
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Lib. g. Nation of the Pelaſgi NU % X e et eap2pacn'>y; © 
a: d elſew' ere that tley were TM4x8# 7 rams Th Tae! 
Liz mn.9\uveo, they went up and down to great part of Exrope , 
but we may ſuppoſe them to have mace their firſt and chiet 
reſort to the neighbour-ſlands to Greece; where we ſhall 
ſee what eyidence they left of their Language there. The 
fi:t Iſt end we meet with them in, is Crete; 10 Strabo ſpeaks 
1 5. ing of them, $ 3 ms Nine zwi ej, os oni Oι ; 
that a Colony of. them lived in C reere, for which be vouch- 

eth Howe rs authority: 


och rt. "Akan S* dakar yAgun wmYy un, © wr Ayaing, 
173. Ey 5 *ET694en7es wejahimages, w 3 Kudars, 
Aagits; Th 32446 1X45, dil 7% Hel. 


It is evident then that the Pelaſgi were in Creete, Now 
moſt ofthe Cretan words are of an Eaftern extraction, if we 
believe the Learned Bochart,s, who hath promiſed a dif. 
cout ſe on that Subject; beſides Creete, we find the Pelaſgi in 
Chior, H Tei 3 due daο.¾ a niAggys pam Tis Oh Obr]aaia; 
ſaith Strabo, the inhabitants of Chios ſay, that the Pelaſy: o 
Theſſaly were their firſt inhabitants; and here the forena, 
med learned per ſon hath derived the name Cbios, the moun- 
Libs 3.4.9. tain Pelinaut, and the wine Arvifinm, all from the Eaſters 

Languages. The next we find them in, is -Lesbos, 9 3* Thy 

As789 Ieawy wu edging , which from them was called 
Geog'. p. 2. Pelaſgia,laith Strabo, whoſe name is likewiſe fetched out of 
. 1c. 12. the Eaſt. By Bocbartus further we find them in Lemos and. 
Imbros; fo Anticlides in Strabo, , $071 Thihaoyus 74 a 

Air "Iybgor r concerning whoſe names, ſee Bochar- 

tus 82. I know that Learned Author makes the Phenicians 

the Autbert of all the ſe names, from no other ground gene- 

rally, but becauſe they are of an Eaſtern derivation , but 
according to what we have laid down, we may yield to the 

thing it ſelf, and upon clearer grounds; ſor of ſome of theſe 

Tflands he ingenuouſly confe ſſeth he can find no evidence of 

the Phaenicians being in them. Phanices in his Inſulis babi- 

taſſe nuſquam leg imus; but we find it very Plain, that in 

Lib.r.c:9, thoſe very 1[lanas the Pelaſgi inhabited; and whether ac- 
count 


De Phen, 
C01. I. 1. c. 
15. 
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count then be more probable, let the Reader judge. One 

thing more 1 (ball infift on, which is the Original of the Sa- 
mothracian Myſteries : That theſe were as to their names 

from the Eafter® Languages, is now acknowledged by ail 
Lrayned men, the Cabiri being fo evidently derived rom 

P93 which ſigniſies frength and power, i, e. the Dis petrs, ſo De ſpelt, 
Cabiri 18 explained by Varro and Tertallian, and the parti c. 8. 

cu at names of the ſeveral Cabirs mentioned by the Scholi- 

aſt on Apollonius Atess, A*Ziixapon, A CFA e a d Ka παπ &, Lb. 1. c. 12. 
ate very handſomly explained by that Learned and Excellent 

Bos hartus irom the Eaſtern Languages; onely he will tecds 

have them derived from the Phancians, whereas Herodo- 

tas expreſly tells us that they were from the Pelaſgs, whoſe 

words are theſe, 95 5 74 Kzfiifer ira. wnuwmu Te Tag- 

dei lu omminien anaforms 0 Thiazeguy And again, my. LU. 2. 
Sauodniuny ö,] ax digs LE = z mit map Ae Gure 

1x0} iyivarm, 4 mis" Temp EauoYynirts TH Tpyitmegy Aauula ver 

We ſee evidently by this, that the Samet hraciaut derived their 
Myſteries ſrom the Pelaſgi; and without all queſtion they 

had their: names from thence, whence they derived their 
Myſteries * And to this purpoſe it is further obſeryable, 

that as the old Hetrarians were certainly a Colony of the 
Pelaſgi, upon their removal out of Greece; ſo Vo ſſius obſer vs 

that che old Hetraſcas Language (fere 4 Syris habet cuncta 
ſacrorum nomina) bath almoſt all the ſacred appellations Pe dell. 
trom the Eaſtern Tongues. For-which purpoſe it is further ob- 77 
ſervable, which Grotist takes notice of, that the jus pontificum lat. 1 4. 1. 
Romanorum was taken a great part from the Hetraſci, and 

the Hetrurians had it ab Hebreis out of the Eaſtern parts. 

By all- which I cannot conceive but this Opinion, not- 
withſtanding its novelty, is advanced to as bigh a degree of 15. 
probability, as any chac ſtands on the like foundations, end 
not onely ſo, but is an excellent clue to direct into the L- 
byrinth of Antiquities, and gives us a fair account whence 
the Eaſter» Tongues came to be ſo much uſed among both 
the ancient Greeks and Hetrwrians. One thing more this 
will help us to underſtand far better then any ſalvo bath 
been yet uſed for it; which is the affinity ſpoken of by Ari- 
ws King of Lacedemon, in his Letters to Onias, between the 
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| - .es and Lacedemonians: d, & geen ei Tet π Zen- 

| * e aTay g Eu o, im e of el, g in me d e, 'Afegau: 
3 0 2 a , — 

— . which is explained by Poſephns thus . Ring 28703 m. 


deset &s iE irds dip et, Let & AR,, h π. Tege 
Ac eg au uxuimn'® : Thy had found in a bock that the Jews and 
Lacedemonians were of the ſame ftock, from their mutual rely» 
| tion ro Abrabam. Fofſius thinks the Original of this was from 
$Z thoſe of the polterity of Anaꝶ, who came into Greece, and 
peopled Sparta, ind would ſeem to have been of the polterity 

D 149l. l. of Abraham; or that they were partly of the poſterity of 

1.6 13. Abraham by Agar or Cethura, and purtly of tle Canada. 

nites driven out by Joſhua : But how unlikely a thing us it 

(ſuppoling Sparta peopled by the Canacnites, wh. ch y et it 

not eviden: ) that they ſhould give out themiclyes to be of 

tha: fock which they bad been expelled their Countrey by? 

And for the true poſterity of 4b-:haw coming thither, as 

we have no ground for it but the bare aſſertion ; ſo we have 

- this ſtrong evidence agiinſt it, that all that came from 

Abraham were circumciſed, as the JÞmaeclites, Hagarent, &t. 

which we never read of among the Lacedemonians. Hage 

Grotius differs not much from the opinion of Yeſſinsconcer- 

ning the ground of this kindred berween the Fewes and 

Spartans © For in his Notes on that p'ace in the Afaccabrer, 

where it is ſpoken of, be gives this account of it. The Do- 

riaur, of whom the Spartans were a part, came from the 

Pelaſgi , the Language of the Pelaſgs was different from 

that ot the Grecky , 8s appears by Heredotws in tis Clio: 

nou ii Taryn Harcagyy yaAdar lars, Now the Pelaſgs 

i — he) are 10 diſperſi, 4 ſcattered Nation; thence he 
uppoſeth theſe Pe/aſgi, or baniſhed people, to have come 

from the confines ol Arabia and Syria, in uch. ch the poſferi- 
ty of Abraham and Cethura had placed themſelves. But 1. it 
is uncertain whether the poſterity of Abraham by Keturab 
| were placed ſo near Caneas or no. I know Fanins endeavours 
| to find the Seat of all the ſons of Cethwrah in Arabia; but 
| Mercer gives ſeveral not improbable Reaſons hy he con- 
ceives them placed not in the Eaſt of Canaan but in the 
Eaſtern parts of the world, 2. We have no evidence at all of 
any remove of theſe ſons of Abraham by Keturah out of the 
parts 
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parts of Arabis, ſuppoſing them placed there; nor any 
reaſon why they ſhould be baniſhed thence.” 3. That 
which was the badge of Abrahams poſterity, was never that 
we read of in »ſe among the Spartans, which was Circumci- 
fon, Indeed in much latter Ages then this we ſpeak of, we 
read of a people among the Thyacians who were circumci- 
ſed, whom the Greeks themſelves judged to be een. S0 


Ariſftophanes brings the Odomantes in, Tis rd O wi Achernenſ, 
d mnil gn av ; Am ears ( (aich the Scholiaſt) i.e. a- Act. 1. c. a. 


mnAoriniaivom d Oogris dd & Emi ome 
6x01 do. Whereby it is plain that Circumciſion was in aſe 
among the Thracians ; For theſe Odewantes were ( faith the 
Scholiaſt) a people of Thrace. g dure; leddiss &, It 
ſeems it was a tradition among them that they were ewes. 
If fo, it ſeems moſt probable that they were ſome of the te 
Tribes, who were Placed about Colchss, and tbe adjacent 
places: For Heroaptus in Euterpe faith , that the Syrian; 
that lived about the Rivers Thermodon and Parthenins, 
learned Circumci from the Colchs , of whom he fairh, 
Wire m8 yTwy Kaye: NR Vn x, *Alioms muTurorrar on A- 
* w a'#Niz, Only the Colebi, and Egyptians, and Ethiopians 
had originally the cuſtom of Cirenmciſion. Or elſe theſe Odo- 
mantes might be ſome of the diſperſed Jewes in Armenia, 


where Strabo mentions a Region call'd Odemantu, and ſo they Geogy, 
retained the name of the place from whence they came, after . 11. 


their removal into Thrace. But whatever theſe Odomantes 
were, they were far enough from the Spartans , who never 
were thus ſuſpected of 7»dai/m, nor laught at for Circam- 
ci on. So that this opinion of Grotias on that account 
ſeems not very probable. Bochartus, who hath been ſo 
bappy in many other conjectures, yet here gives out, unleſs 


it may depend upon the teſtimony of Claudiui lolaus in Ste- De Phæ- 
phanus Bizantins, who fabulouſly derives the ei from one uc. coli. ii 
adam Sparton, who went from Thebes along wich Bacchus © **+. 


into the Wars; which Sparton they mighu confound with 
another Sparton the Son of Phoroneus, the Founder of Spar- 
ta; which yet is rejected as a Fable by Pasſani u in Laco- 
nici. Surely the Lacedewonians were very ambitious of 
kindred with the ewe, that would claim it upon ſuch 
Dddd grounds 
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grounds as theſe, eſpecially at ſuch a time when the people 
of the ewes were under diſtreſs, and their kindred might be 
like to coſt them ſo dear: And if they had never ſuch 2 
mind to have claimed kindred with the Fewer, they would 
certainly have done it upon a more plauſible teſtimony then 
the Fable of one Clautiu Jolaus, that had neither ſenſe nor 
reaſon in it; and yet ſuppoſing his Fable true, it had been no- 
thing to the purpoſe, without the linking another Fable to 
it, which was ſo groſs, that even the Greeks themſelves were 
aſhamed of it, who were alwayes the molt daring Forgers of 
Fables in the world, But let us ſee further what the Divine 
(as ſome have loved to call him) 72/. Scaliger ſaith to it : All 
that he ſaith , js only a wonder or two at it: uid magu 
mirum quam Lacedemonios ab Abrabam 3 
a reſutation of an abſurd opinion, that Oebalus the Father of 
Tynd ireus, and Grandfather of Caſtor, Pollnx, and Helena, 
was the ſame with ECA, mentioned Gen. 10.28, which chere 
can be no reaſon ſor, ſiace Ebal was the Son of Foftan, and 
ſo of another race from Abraham ; and Fofans Sons were 
p'aced Eaſt ward, bus chiefly Oebalus was within an hun- 
dred years before the deſtruction of Trey; but Phaleg,Unk'e 
to Ebal, dyed 664 years before Ocbalus in A. M. 1993. 
Thus far then we cannot find any plauſible account of this 
claim of kindred ;, but though it be an endleſs task to make 
good all che claims of kindred in the World , eſpecially to 
perſons of power and authority, yet there being no viſib'e 
incereſt or deſign which the Spartans could have in ſuch a 
claim, eſpecially at that time with a Nation generally ha- 
ted and maligned by Heathen Idalaters, we cannot ſuppoſe 
but there mnſt be ſome at leaſt playſible ground for ſuch a 
perſwaſion among them. Whar if we ſhould conjeRure 
that the Sparrans might find in the Greck, verſion of the 
Pentate uch, which was much ſpread abroad at that time 
among the Sons of 1lmael, one whoſe name makes the 
neareſt approach to their Cadmus, from whom they ſuppoſe 
themſelves derived: For the youngeſt of Ihm ſons was 
called Rede mah, Gen, 25. 15. which the Syriack, renders 
Keadem, the very name ot Cadmw in the Eaſtern Tongwes. 
But this being a light conjeRure, I paſs it by, and return 


to 


to the ſubject of our Diſcourſe, which gives 4 plaufible ac+ 
count of the ground of this bindred. We bave already 
ſhewed that the Pe/aſgi were the firſt who peopled Greece 
(en my Bod mow imme, is Strabo's expreflion of 
that Nation, that it ſpread over all Greece ) and withall it 
appears that the chief Seat of the Pelaſgi was in Arcadia, 
to which next adjoyns Laconica; and therefore in all pro- 
bability was peopled by them, and beſides, the Dorian: 
ſprang from the Pelaſgi , and the Spartans were a part of 
the Dorians, as appears already out of Grotims ; fo that 
what ie the Pelaſgi had, was derived down to the Spar- 
tant; and we have manifeſted that theſe Pelaſgi were from 
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Phaleg, and the Scripture tells us that _ was the Son of Gen 11. 


Eber, from whom Abraham came inadire 
ceſſion. And thus the Fewes coming from Abraham, and 
the Spartans by the Pelaſgi from Phaleg , they both came 
out of the ſame Fock. For ſo Foſephus expreſſeth it, not 
that the Lacedemonians came from Abraham , but that the 
ewes and they were both it᷑ ids , out of the ſame ſtock; 
and both had relation to Abraham ; the Fewes as coming in 
direct line, the Spartans as deriving from Phaleg , from 
whom Abraham came. And thus mach may now ſuffice to 
cleer the firſt Plantation of Greece, and to ſhew how conſo- 
nant it is to ſacred Scripture; which I have taken the more 
pains in, becauſe of the ſerviceableneſs of this Diſcourle to 
that end, and to ſhew what ve may be made of this kind of 
Learning, for vindicating the honour of the ſacred Scri- 
ptares, 

The only thing remaining as to the origine of Nations, is, 
the peopling of that vaſt Continent of America, which I 
cannot think we have yet ſufficient information, either con- 
cerning the paſſages thither , eſpecially Eaſt and North, or 
concerning any Records the Indians have among themlelves 
abſolutely to determine any thing in it. It ſeems moſt pro- 
bible that the ſeveral parts of it were peopled at feveral 
times, and from ſeveral parts , eſpecially North and Eaſt , 
but to go about abſolutely to determine from what Nation, 
in what Age, by what meant they were firſt peopled , were 


a Piece of as great confidence as ignorance, till we have 
Dd dd 2 more 


and line al ſuc- 17, 28. 
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V. Grotium more certain diſcoveries of it. I chooſe therefore rather to 
Fob.de Li refer the Reader to the bandyings of this Controverſie in 


—— the many Writers about it, then to undertake any thing » 
h 


American. to the deciſion of it. Only in the general it appears from t 

V Moſſe remaining tradition of the Fleod, and many Rites and Cu. 
Bea. I/rat!. ſtomes ale among them, that they had the ſame original 
* _ with us, andthat there can be no argument brought againſt 
$:izze1, de it from themſelves, ſince ſome Authors tell us, that the eldeſt 
Iſraelits Accounts and Memoires they have, do not exceed 800 years 
America- backward; and therefore their Teſtimeny can be of no va- 
— lidiry in a matter of ſo great Antiquity , as the Origin: of 

Nations is, ; 


Cnar. 
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CHAP. v. 
Ol che Origine of the Heathen Mycholepy. 


That there were ſome remainders of the ancient hiſtory of the 
world preſervedin the ſeveral Nations after the diſper fiom. 
How it came to be cerruptid : by decay of knowledge, in- 
creaſe of Idolatry, confuſion of Langnages. An enquiry into 
the canſe of that. Difficulties againſt the common opinion 
that languages were confounded at Babel. Thoſe difficul- 
ties cleared. Of thefabulonſneſſe of Poets. The particular 
wayes u hereby the Heathen Myibology aroſe. Attributing 
the general hiſtory of the world 10 their own Nation. The 
corruption of Hebraiſms. Alteration of names. Ambi- 
biguity of ſenſe in the Oriental languager. Aitributing the 
attions of many to one perſon, as in Jupiter, Bacchus, &c. 
The remainders of Seripture-hiſtory among the Heat hen. 
The names of God, Chaos, formation ef man among the 
Phcenicians, Of Adam among the Germans, Egyptians, 
Cilicians. Adam under Saturn. Cain among the Pbœ - 
nicians, Tubalcain and Jubal under Vulcan and Apollo. 
Niamah under Minerva, Noah ander Saturn, Janus, Pro- 

metheus and Bacchus. Noahs rhree ſons under Jupiter, 
Neptune and Pluto, Cansan ander Mercury, Nimrod 
under Bacchus, Magog ander Pi ometbeus. Of Abraham 
and Iſaac among the Phot 1icians, _ Jacobs ſer vice under 
Apollo's. The gardha from Bethel. Joſeph under Apis. 
Moſes under Bicchus. Joſhua under Hercules, Balaam 
under the old Silenus. 


T* E main particulars. contained in the Scriptares con- 
cerning the Hiſtory of Ancient Times, being thus far 
clexfed, there remains only that evidence. which there is of 

e truth of che hiſtorical part of choſe eldeſt Times, in thoſe 
'foorſteps.of it which are contained in the Heathen Aſytholo 

For we cannot conceive, that. ſince we have manifeited 
that all mankind did come ſrom the poſterity of Noah, that 


all choſe paſſages which concerned the Hiſtory of the world, 
ſhould. 
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ſhould be preſently obliterated and extinguiſhed amo 
them, but ſome kind of tradition would be ſtill preſer ved, 
although by degrees it would be ſo much altered for want 
of certain Records to preſerveitin, that it would be a hard 
matter to diſcover its original without an exact comparing 
it with the true hiſtory its (elf from hence it was firſt taken. 
For it fared with this Tradition of the fitſt ages of the wor ld, 
as wich a perſon who bath a long time travelled in Forreign 
parts, who by the variety of Climes and Comntreys may be 
ſo far altered from what he was, that his own relations may 
not know him upan his return, but only by ſome certain 
marks which be bath in bis body, by which they are aſſured, 
that however his complexion and viſage may be altered, yet 
the per ſon is the ſame ſtil}, Thus ic was in this original tra. 
dition of the world through its continual paſſing from one 
age to another, and the various humours, tempers, and 
deſigns of men, it received ſttange diſguiſes and alterations 
as to its outward favour and complexion, but yet there are 
ſome ſuch certain marks remaining on it , by which we find 
out its true original. Two things then will be the main 
ſubject of our enquiry here. 1. By what means the original 
tradition came to be altered and corrupted. 2. By what 
marks we way diſcern its true original, or what evidence 
we have of the remainders of Scripture hiſtory in the Heathen 
Atythology, 

1. Concerning the means whereby the Tradition by 
degrees came to be corrupted. Thefe may be ſome more 
general, and others more particular. The general cauſes 
of-it were, | 

1. The gradual decay of knowledge and increaſe of Burba- 
riſm in the world; occaſioned by the want of certain Records 
to preſerve the ancient Hiſtory of the world in. Which we 
at large diſcourſed of in our entrance on this Subjet, Now 
in the decay of knowledge, there muſt needs follow a ſudden 
and ſtrange alteration of the memory of former times, which 
hath then nothing to preſerve it, but the moſt uncertain re- 
port of fame, which alters and diſguiſeth things according to 
the humour and inclinations, and judgements of thoſe whole 
hands it paſſeth through, 

2. The 
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2. The gradual encreaſe of 1a&datyy in the world: which 
began ſoon after the diſperſion of Nations, and in whoſe 


age, we cannot ac ſogreat a diſtance and in ſo great obſcuri-' 


ty preciſely determine; but aſſoon as Idolatry came in, all 
the arcient traditias was made ſubſer vient in order to that 
end; and thoſeperions whoſe memories were preſerved in 
ſeveral Nations, by degrees came to be worſhipped under 
diver ſities of names; and ſuch things were annexed to the 
former tradition as would tend moſt co advance the greateſt 
ſuperſtition in the world. 

3. The Confuſion of Lang nages at Babil, was one great 
reaſon of corrupt ing the ancient tradition of the world. 
For in ſo great variety (as ſuddenly happened) of languages 
in the world, it cannot be conceived but ſuch things which 
might be preſer ved in ſome uniform manner, had all Nati- 
onz uſed the ſame language, would through the diverſity of 
Idiomes and properties of ſeveral Tongues be ſtrangely altered 
and diſguiſed, as will appear afterwards. This alteration 
of languages in the world upon the confuſion of Tongues at 
Babel, brought as great a confuſion into the original tradi- 
tion, as it.did among thoſe who were the deſigners of that 
Work. | 

And becauſe this ub jedi of the Original and cauſe of this 
diverſity of language: among men, doth both tend to ex- 
plain the preſent Subject, and to clear the truth of Scristare- 
Hiſtory; I ſhall a little ſurther enquire into it. Chiefly on 
this account, becauſe it is pretended that ſuch a cin is 
needleſs which isdelivered in Scripture, for the producing 
ſuch diverſity of languages, which would ariſe through meer 
length of time; and the varieties of Clime and cuſtoms in 
the world; But if we only ſpeak concerning the ſenſe of Mo- 


ſer about it, the enquiry is of greater difficulty then at firſt 

view it ſeems to be. For it is pretended that Afoſes nowhere 75 n ca 
4.19. CA. 
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ſpeaks of a diverſity of languages, as we underſtand it, but 
only of a confaſion of their ſpeech who were at Babel, which 
might well be although they all uſed the ſame Language; 
that is, there might be a confuſion raiſed in their minds, that 
they could not underſtand one another ; their notions of 
things being diſturbed, ſo that though they heard one word 
the, 
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they had different rebes ſions of it: ſome thinking it fig. 
Exercit in nified one thing and ſome another : as pi, Scaliger tells 


us that the-Zews he had converſed with, did not underſtand 
by it a mwitiplication of Tongues; but only by that confuſion 
their former notions of things by the ſame words were al- 
tered, As if one called for ad a fone, one by that word 
underſtands lime, another water , another ſand, bc, - this 
. muſt needs produce à ſtrange confufion among them, and 
enough to make them deſiſt from their work. But ſuppoſing 
no ſuch diviſion of languages there, yet after their diſper ſion, 
which might be cauled by the former cosfaſion, by the 
different Laws, rites, and caſtomt, commerce, and trading, 
and tract of time, there would have riſen a diviſion of their 
ſeveral rorgues, But if there were ſuch a diviſion of tong wes 
- miraculouſly cauſed there (that, as it is commonly ſaid, all 
thoſe who were of the ſaine language, went rogether in their 
ſeveral companies) whence comes it to-paſs, that in their 
diFþerfion we read of ſeveral Families diſperſed, which uſed 
the ſame language after their diſperſion ? as all the Sons of 
Canaan mentioned, Gen. 10. 15, 16, 17, 18. uſed the Cu- 
- #44nitiſh tongue: in Greece, avan and Eliſa had the ſame 
language. In gt Miſraim and Pathraſim; in Arabia 
the ſons of Je&av and Cher, in Chaldaa Aram and Vzthe 
inhabitancs of Syria, Aſaſo of Mi ſopotamia, Nimrod of 
'Babylon, A ſur of Aſſyria ; whence comes it to paſs if their 
ſeveral rongues were the canſe of their diſperſion, that theſe 
ſeveral heads of families ſhould uſe the ſame tongue ? An- 
Other reaſon againſt the common opinion, is this , which 
' ſeems to have a great deal of force in it. If tongues were 
divided at Babel, as it is imagined ; whence was it, that the 
nearer any Nation lay to thoſe who had the primitive lan- 
guage the Ebrew, they did participate more of that tog 
then choſe who were more remote, as is plain in the Chal- 
deans, Canaanites, Greeks, and others? whereas, if their Jan · 
guages were divided at Babel, they would have retained the r 
own language as well as others, This very argument pre- 
vailed ſo far with the learned I/ Caſaubon, as appears by 
his adverſaria on this ſubject ( publiſhed by the learned Dr. 


- his Son) as to make him leave the common opinion, and to 


conclude 
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conclude the ſeveral Tongnes to be only ſome variation from 
che Ebrew, but yet ſo as many new words were invented too. 
"Hence be obſerves that che Aſcatick Greeks came nearer to 
the Ebrew then the m——_ And if this opinion bold true, 
it is the. beſt foundation for deriving other Languages from P 47! * 
the Ebrew: © thing attempted by the ſame learned perſov, 
© as you may ſee in the book forecited; andendeayoured by 
Grichsrdus, Avenarins,and others, Thus we ſee there is no- 
—— in mens minds concerning the diviſion of Tongues 
at Babel. 

But having ſer down this opinion. with its reaſons, I ſhall f. 4. 
not ſo leave the received opinion, bur ſhall firſt ſee what may 
be ſaid for that, and leave the judgement goncerning the 
probability of either to: the underftanding Reader, And it 
feems to be grounded on theſe reaſons, 1, That had it been 
lefr to mens own choice, there cannot be a ſufficient reaſon 
aſſigned of the direrfity of Languages in the world. For 
there being one Language originally in the world, whereby 
men did repreſent their conception to one another; we cannot 
imagine that men ſhonld of themſelves introduce ſo great an 
alteration, as whereby to take off that neceſſary Society, and 
converſe with each other, which even Nature it ſelf did 
put men upon. Hence Calvin and others conclude that 


Langnage. I grant it much, but not wholly , and they would 
ny therein differ in their Languages wherein their cxſfoms 


will be hard to find in many of the eldeſt Languages. As for 
the /ength of time, though that doth alter much in reference 
to words and phraſes, in which that of Horace holds true, 
Malta renaſcentur que jam cecidere, &c. Vet it will be yet 
more difficult to find where meer length of Time hath 
brought a whole Language out of aſe, and another in the 
room Of it, But that which 1 think deſet ves well to be con- 

Be ee ſidered, 


—— — — — — — 
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ſidered is this, that the greateſt alseration of Languages in the 
world hath riſen from Colonyes ol Nations ti at uſed another 
Language, and fo by the mixture of both togecher the Lan- 
gu ige might be much altered; as the Hebrew by the Chal- 
dees in Babylon ,, the Spaniſh, Italian, and others by the La- 
tin, 4s Arter woad (hews our own by the Normans and 
ojhers. So char, were there, not diverſity. of Languages 
ſupMhlel; this enter fereing of people would bring no con- 
ſidersble alteration along with it, no more then a, Colexy 
from New-England would alter our Language here. And 
as for another cauſe afligned oſthe change of Languages, the 
differenet ef Climatet, which Badin gives as the reaſon why 
the Northern people ule Conſongrts, and Adpirates lo much, 
eſpecially the S. xn, and thoſe that live by the Ba{tickSeg, 
who pronounce thus, Per theum ferum pibimus penum fin um 
And ſo R. D. Kimchi obſerves of the Ephraimites, Judg. 
12. G. that it was the air was the cauſe of their /iing, and 
calling it Sibboleth, as he there obleryes of the men of Far- 
phath, that is the French, that they could rot pronounce 
Schin, but pronounced it like Th Raphe. But by theſe ex. 
amples, we ſee that this would cauſe onely an alteration as to 
ſome letters and ſyllables, and rather as to the pronunciation, 
then any variety of the Language. So that we lee that, ſer - 
ing aſide the confuſion of Lang nages At Babel, there can he 
no reaſon ſufficient aſſigned jor the variety of Languages in 
the world. 2, Though it be granted, that à confution in 
their minds without diſtin Languages were enough to make 
them deſiſt from their work, yet the context in that place, 
Ges. 11, doth inferr a diverſity of 7 oxgues, 8s will appear 
trom the antecedentsand conſequent, 35 from rhe fill yerſe, 
where it is not conceivable why it ſhould be there taken no. 
tice of as ſuch a remarkable Circumſtance, that then they 
had but ene Lang uage before they ſet upon this. work. if there 
was not a diverſity of Tong ues cauſed by the work they went 
about; but eſpecially ver. where God takes ſuch notice 
of this very thing, that they had bat. ove Langue, wherein 
they were ſo confident to carry on their work ; therefore, 
ver.7. when he would deſtroy their work, by confounding 
their Lang nage, it mult be by malyplying that Lang uage into 

3 mary 


many more; for it muſt be taken in oppoſiriou to what is ſaid 
in the other verſe. And what is there added, their not un- 
derſtanding one anot hers pech, ſeems to refer not to the in- 
ward concepriont, as though chey did not underſtand one 
anothers minds , but to the outward expreſſions, as MDW doth 
apparently rel:re-to them: further in ver. 8. this is ſet down 
as che cauſe of their diFer/jon, which, bad che Tongue been the 
fame afrerwards as it were before, could have been no rea- 
ſon for ir. Ag un. ſome argue from the name Babel given 
to the place from i which ſignifies to confound and mingle 
things of ſeyeral kinds together. So uſed „dg. 1 Y 21, 
Eſay 30. 24- fob 65. &c. thence the name 925 for 799 
the middle 7 left out, as in Colgotha for Golgoltha, Kikal- 
tha for Kilkaltha, and others ot a like nature. Beſides, there 
ſeems to be ſomwhat in what is ſaid, That the Families were 
divided according to their Tong mes, Gen. 10. 5, 20,31. which 
doth at leaſt imply a di ver ſity of tongues among them, the 
cauſe of which mult be aſſigned by them who will not allow 
of the confuſion and aivifion of Languages at Babel. Furtber, 
this ſeems molt agreeable to Gods end in making of them thus 
leave off their work, that there might be not onely a preſenc 
judgment upon them, but that which might remain to 
poſterity*as a note of the folly of their Anceſtors, Thoſe 
who recede from the common opinion left they ſhould give 
advantage to Infidel; by attributing that to à miracle, which 
might be done without, ſeem to be more waty then wiſein 
it. For beſides that it is certain that miracles may be in 
thoſe things which might be eff. ct d otherwiſe by natural 
cauſes ; when they are produced without the help of thoſe 
cauſes, and ina ſpace of time impoſſible to aature, ar d that 
it hach not been as yet proved bow ſuch diverſicy of ten ge 
as is inthe World would have been effected without ſuch a 
miracle, it muſſ be granted by them that there w:s @ mracis 
in it; and what greater difficulty there ſhould be in the 
variety ef Languages, than in the ſignification of the ſame 
words, l under and not, But I ſee no neceſſj:y of aſſerting 
that every one of the Families had a diſtinct Lasguage, and 
the common opinion of 70. or 72. as the Gr, Families and as 
many Tang uages, is now taken for a groundleſs Fancy by 
Eeee 2 learr.ed 
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learned men; as is eaſily proved from. the dividing Father 
— and Children, whoſe Families could not certainly be withone 
Bart. dar, them; and ſome ſuppoſed to be unborn then as Peda, 13, 


ſell. 34. Children; eſpecially if Fe as many do, that the Confuſion 


Buxt. diat. was at the Birth of P- nd foftan was his younger bro- 
leck. ss. ther, as the Jiws generally do, To the laſt Objection it 
may be replyed, that the agreement of Languages in ſome 
Radical words doth, not inferr the derivation of the ore 
from the other, as is plain in the Perſian and German, in 
which Learned men have obſerved ſo many words alike. 
15 And ſo by Busbequius of the inhabitants about Tawnche 
'pſ.cent. . q 
3.0: 44. Cheelſoneſe, and ſo in molt of our modern Tongues there 
Busheq, may be ſome words alike without any ſuch dependence or 
*p.24 derivation. Again, though it be granted that the Languages 
of them who were at Jabel were confounded, yet it is not 
neceſſary we ſhould ſay that all Neale poſterity were there, 
3 It is thought by ſome that they were chiefly Cham and bis 
Philo. aer: company: if ſo, then Sem and bis poſterity mighe retain the 
P2366, Language they had beſore, only with ſome variations. But this 
is very uncertain, unleſs we · take it for Heber and Paleg, from 
whoſe vicinity other bordering Nations might make uſe of 
many of their primitive werds; and for the Greeks, it will 
be granted that many of their words, eſpecially the old Beotick, 
had affiaity with the Hebrew, but it was from the Pelaſgs 
at firſt, and Cad us the Phenicias afterwards, the old Ca- 
»aanitiſh Language, being if not the pure Hebrew, yet a Dia- 
lect oh ongue, as is proved by many learned men. But 
howerT theſe things be, it is not neceſſary to ſay that all 
Mot her tong nes ſo called, were then exiſtent at that Confuſian; 
but the — curſe did divide their Langaages who were 
there, and that all diviſion of Languages ſince, u to be looked 
upon as the effect of that curſe. 

It being thus manifeted what a ſtrange confuſion of Las- 
guages was cauſed in the world, we may thereby eaſily under- 
ſtand how the ancient Traditias came to be corrupted and 
altered in the world. 

$.5; Another reaſon of the alteration of the ancient tradition,, 
(4,) was, the fabulonſneſ7 of the Poers ; for theſe made it their 
deſign to diſguiſe all their ancient Sterits under Fables, in 


hich - 
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which they were ſo loſt, that they could never recover them 
afterwards, For the elder Poet? of Greece being men of 
greater Learning then genera'ly the people were of, and be. 
ing converſant in e/£gype and other party, did bring in new 
reports of the ancient. times which they received from thc 
Nations they went to; and by mixing their own Traditions 
and others together, and by ſuiting what was remaining of 
the ancient Tradition to theſe, they mult needs make a 
ſtrange Confuſion of things together, and leave them much 
more obſcure and fabalous then they found them, Ard bere- 
in all their canning and ſabtilty lay in putting a new face on 
whatever they borrowed from other Nations, and making 
them appear among_themſelves in a Greek habit, that the 
former owners of thoſe Traditions could ſcarce challenge 
them as theirs under ſo ſtrange a Aetamorphoſis. For thoſe 
things which were moſt pl un and H:ſtorical in the Foun- 
tains whence they derived them, they did ſo 12274, as Cle- 
mens Alexendrinus (pea k (or as Origen, 
wrap them up under ſo great Atythology.that the Original 
Truths can hardly be diſcerned, becauſe of that multitude 
of prodigious Fables, with which they have inlaid them. But 
as great as their Artifice was inthe doing this, we may 
yet diſcern apparently many of thoſe particular comrſer 
which were taken by them co diſguiſe and alter the primi- 
tive Tradition. 

1. Atiributing 


dN an tou) 


what was done by the great Anceſtors of 
mankind to ſome perſons of their own Nations. Thus the 
Theſſalians make Dexcalion to be the perſon who eſcaped - 
the Flood, and from whom the World was peopled after ir, 
And whoever compares the relation of the Flood of D:ncalion - 
in Apollodor us with that inthe Scripture, might eaſily ren- 
der Apolloderus his Greek in the Lang wage of the Scriptwes 
onely changing Greece into the whole Earth, and Deacali 
into Neab, Parnaſſus into Ararat, and 7Zapiter into Febova. 1.1.7, 29. 
On the ſame account the Athenians attribute the Flos to 
Ogyges, not that the Flood of Ogyges and Dexcalion were 
particular and diftinft Deluges, Which many have taken 2 

great deal of needleſs pains to place in their ſeyeral Ages: 

But as Deacalion wis of * memory in Theſſ- 
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was Oz yger at Athens, and ſo the Flood, a5 being a matter of 
remo:clt antiqity, was on the ſame account in both places 
atttibuted to both theſe. Becauſe as Mankind was ſuppo- 
led to begin again after the Flood, ſo they had amor g hem 
ro memory extant of any elder then theſe two, ſrom whom 
on that accourt they ſuppoſed mankind derived. And on 
the ſame reaſon it miy be tuppoſed that the Aſſyrian attri- 
bute rhe Flood to Xiſuthrws, whom they ſuppoſed to be a 


Apudcyrit, King of Aria; but the c:rcumſtances of the Story as deli- 


6. Jilian. 
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vered by Alexander, Polyhiſtor, and Alyderus, are ſuch as 
make it clear to be onely a remainder of the.Vnivtrſal Flood 
which happened in the time of Noah. So the Theſſalians 
moke Prometheus to be the Proroplaſt ; the Peloppoxt ſiant, 
Phoronew, as Clemens Altxanarinus tells us, whom Phero» 
aides the Poet calls Temes i ui, the Father of Man- 
kind. Ths may be now the firſt way of corrupting ihe an» 
cient Trad tion, by (uppoſing all that was conveyed by it to 
have been aRed among themſelves. Which may be imputed 
partly to/cheir ignorance of the ſtate of their arcient times, 
and partly to their yriat, leſt they ſhould ſeem to come behind 
others in matters of Antiquity. 

2. Another Fountain of Heathen Mythelogy. was, the 
taking the Idiom of the Oriental Languages in a proper 
ſenſe, For whether we ſuppoſe the ancient Traditions were 
conveyed to them in the ancient Hebrew by the Pelaſgi, or 
were delivered to them by the Phænicians, or were ſetched 
out ofthe Scyiptares themſelves (as ſome ſuppoſe, though 
improbably of Homer and ſome ancient Poets) yet all theſe 
ſeveral wayes agreeing in this, t hat the Traditions were Ori- 


ental, we thereby underſtand how much of their Mythology 


came by taking the Hebrew in a proper and literal ſenie 
without attending tothe Idiom of the tongue, From hence 
Boc hart us hach ingeniouſly fetebed many Heathen Fables. 
Thus when Noah is ſaid to be N BR Gen. 9. 20, 
which in the Idiom of the Hebrew onely ſignifies à H- 
bandman, they took it in the proper ſenle for 5 «my 5 5, 
and thence Saturne who was the ſame with Noah! as will ap- 
pear atterwarcs) is made by Myrhologifts the husband of 
Rhea which was the ſame with the Earth. So the Gyant: 


making 
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making war againſt Heaven, was Onely a Poctical adumbra- 
tzow of the deſign at the building of Babel, whoſe ropin the 
Scriptrre is ſaid to reach WA which in the Hebrew ſigni- 
fies only a great beight; but to aggraudixe the Story, was taken 
in the literal interp e ation, thac they attempted Heaven, So 
when they are ſaid to fight egainſt the i Bochartus thinks . 
it might be taken from that phraſe of Nimrod, that he was a 
mighty hunter MM 99 Wore the Lord we render it, but 5 
it ſomcimes ſigniſies againſt the Lor d. So what Aby denn faith 70.7. — 
ofthe Gyanti, that they were α 715 315 ανẽ,jNxer vac, thoſe t bat ung. l. 9. 
came out of the earth, is ſuppoſed to be ta ken from that pbraſe 
Cen. 10. 11. NY) N TD & terra ipſa exiit, But far 
more | kely and probable is that which Learned men are ge. 
nerally agreed in corcerning Baccbus his being born * 
piters thigh, which is orely an expreſſion of that Hebrxiſi 
h 9X8) wherein coming out of the thigh is a phraſe tor Gen. 466, 
ordinary precreatian. | 
3. Athird way obſervable, is, the alteration of the names 3. 
in the ancient Tradition, and putting names ofthe Ike ipor- 
'axce to them in their own Language. Thus Jupiter, who 
was the ſame with! Cham, was called 245 mes mv av, as 
+» * D fervcre, incaleſcere. *Appir 2 "Arg ana wg de 
* ala, faith Herodotus, him whom the Greeks call Zius,, the 
e/Exgyptians call Cham, S0 fapbeib, whole memory wis 
prelerved under Nept unt, to whoſe portion the Jſlenas in 
the Sea fell, was called by the Greeks N , which com.s 
( ſaith Bochartut) from the Punick WOWP which. ſignifies py leg 11. 
25 and broad, which in the very importance of the Hebrew 045.1. 

} chence in alluſion to the na me, it is ſaid, Cen. 9. 27. 
Ma? DIR D God foal enlarge Jatker, Thence the 
Epithetes of Ne pt une are Lu, N „Atvepzlor; 
all equally alluding to the name Papbet. So Aα]ναά inthe 
Greek is of the ſame importance with the Heb, W Demon, 
from WW to deſtroy, Thence. we read, Dent. 3 2. 17. they 
ſacxificed QYW27. ro Devils, Canaan in the Hebrew ligni- 
fies à Merchant; thence Mercur), under whom the 
memory of Canaan the fon of Cham was preſerved, is 
derived by many from NID 7 ſell, Ceres, which ws 


the Inventreſs of Agriculture, from, WI which 9 
reads 


Gen. 17.4. 
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bread-corn, Theſe and many others are produced by Vo 
Heinſins, Bochartus, and other Learned men, which I inſiſt 
not on, becauſe my deſign is onely digitos ad fontes intendere, 
and to make theſe handſome and probable conjeRures, ar- 
gumentative to our purpoſe, and to bind up thoſe looſe and 
icattering Obſervations into ſome order and mechod,in which 
they have not yet appeared, nor been improved to that end, 
wh.ch | make »/e of them for. 

4. When the Oriental phraſes were ambignons and 1qu;- 
vocal, they omitted that Senſe which was plain and obvious, 
and cook chat which was more mon and fabulous. From 
hence the Learned Bochartxs bath ferchd the Fable of the 
Golaen Fleece, which was nothing elſe but the robbing the 
Treaſury of the King of Celeb; but it was diſguiſed un- 
der the name of the Golden-Fleece, becauſe the Syriack word 
Nr]; ſignifies both a Fleece and a —_— So the Bulls and 
Dragons which kept it, were nothing but the wall; and braſ:- 
Gates, for MW ſignifies both a J and a Wall, and WM 
Braſs and a Dragon. And ſo the Fable of the Braſs-Bult in 
the Mountain Arabyrime which foretold calamities, aroſe 
from the gui vocation of the Phaenician or Hebrew words 
D INK which ſigniſie either Doctor, Aug ur, or Bos ex 
ere, a foreteller of events, or ® brazen- Bull. From the like 
ambiguity of the word aroſe the Fable of 7 apirers 
ſtealing Ewrope in the form of a Bal, becauſe the word ei- 
ther ſignifies a Ship, in which he conveyed her away, or a 
Ball; or it may be the Ship had mpamnuor Bovy, as the Ship 
Saint Paul ſailed in, had Caftor and Pollux, it being uſual to 
call their Ships by the names of the figns they carried, From 
the like equivocation inthe Phenician Language doth Bo- 
chartus fetch many other Heathen Fables, in his excellent 
piece de Phænicum Colonig as particularly that of Arethaſa 
coming from Alphexs, which was from BIN a Ship, be- 
cauſe it was not far from an excellent Haven. And ſo he 
makes the Chimera to be more than a meer ens rations ;, for 
he takes the Chimera which Bellerophon conquered, to be on- 
ly the people of Solywi, under their three Generals, Aru, 
Troſibu, and — N that ſignifies a Lias. Treſibis 


was dn UN" the lead of a Serpent: Arſalus was De 
a young 


a young Kid, and ſo the Chimera conũſted of the form of 4 
Lion, a Goat, and a $-rpenrt. Thus we ſee how eaſie à matter 
ic was to advance the Heathen Aytholegy from the æquivo- 
cation of the Oriental Languages, in which their Traditions 
were conveyed to them. 

But yet a more prolifick principle of Aythelogy was by 
attributing the actions of ſeveral perſons to one who was the 
firſt, or the chief of them. Thus i was in their ſtories of 
Pupiter, Neptune, Mars, Mercury,. Minerva, Juno, Bacchus, 
and Hercules, which were a collection of the act ons done 
by a mulcirude of perſons, which are all attributed to one 


perſon, So Vetus tells us before the time of the Trojan pe 1481.1 


Wars, moſt of their Kings, who were renowned and power. 
ful, were called Nover. Now when the actions of all theſe 
are attributed to one fupiter of Creet, they muſt needs 
ſwell his tory up with abundance of Fables. Y:ſſins bath 
taken a great deal of pains to digeſt in an hiſtorical manner 
the ſtories of the ſeveral Japiters, whereof he reckons two 
Argives, à third the Father of Hercules, a fourth a King 
of Phrygia, and two more of Creet; to one of which with- 
out any diſtinction, the actions of all the reſt were aſcribed, 
and who was worſhipped under the name of Zapiter. And ſo 
beſides the ancient Neptane, who was the ſame with Naber, 
they ſometimes undetſtood any Iaſalar Prince, or one that 
had great power at Sea; but, beſides theſe, there were two 
fimous Neptwnes among the Greeks, the one of Athens, the 
other the builder of the walls of 7Ay No the ſtories of 
all theſe being mixed together, muſt needs make a ſtrange 
confuſion. So tor Marr, befides that ancient one they bad b 

the Oriental Tradition, they had a Spartan, Thracian ah, 
Arcadian Mars. What abundance of Mercuries are we 


angry, ſcor mul, jealous Qrten would fill up the Fables of 
uno, who was equally claimed by the Argives and Samians. 
What conteſts were there between the Greeks and e/Egyprs- 
ans concerniag the Country of Bacchas, or Liber Pater, 
whoſe ſtory was made up of many patches of the Oriental 
Fery, as will appear afterwards. The ſame may be ſaid of 
Hercales. Now what a ſtrange way was this to increaſe the 
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number of Fables ? when they had one whoſe memory wis 
anciently preſerved among them, they attributed the acti- 
ons of all ſuch to h m, who came near him in that which his 
memory was moſt remarkable for: And in thoſe thingy 
which they did :etain of che Eaftern tradition, it was an 
uſaalthing to confound perſons, places, and actions together. 
Steph. de 7, So the ſtory of Enoch and Methuſelah is joyned together by 
Abra. Stephanus de Urbibas, under the name of RA, who is 
ſaid there co live above 309. years (which agrees with Enoch 
as the name doth) and that at his death the world ſhould be 
deſtroyed by a Flood; which agrees with Merhuſelah. So 
Abraham by Orpheus is called #9:981 which belongs to 
Iſaac his Son; ſo the actions of Nimrod, Ninas, and Cham, 
are confounded together in their Afytholegy. "By theſe le. 
veral wayes now we underſiand bow the original tradition 
was by degrees corrupted and altered in the Heathen My- 

tholog y. 

5. 7. 2 now to the foot-ſteps of Scripture biſtory, which, 
notwithſtanding theſe corraptiens, may be diſcerned in the 
Heathen Mythology, which 1 ſhall methodically enquire aſter 
according to — 4 of Script ure hiſtory, That the wames 
given to Goa in Scripture were preſerved among the Phæni- 
cians, appears ſufficiently by the remainders of the Phænici-· 
V Scaliver, a Theology, tranſlated by TH Biblins_Out of Sanche- 
2 viat hon; wherein we read of the God Iws, which hath the 
Grec. ſame letters with N beſides web there we meet with i, 
Selden.de the ſame with y the woſt High, and 10, which is, e 
— the firong Cod; Beelſamen, which is POW * the Ged 
au.. 2. of Heaven, and EV, the very name of God uſed in the 
6.2. beginning of Genc ſis ſo often. Beſides, in thoſe fragment 

we have expreſs mention of the Che, and the eveniy 
following it, or the Darkneſs on the f, ace of the Deep; the 
Creation of Angels under the (wana? D ο D thoſe 
beings which contemplate the Heavens, and the Creation of 
mankind 7% H &rips; i. e. TV OB VP ſaith Bochar tus, 
the Voice of the month of God, which is by Gods Word and u- 

fpiration when it is expreſſed that God ſaid, Let #:i make 

Man, and that he breathed into him the breath of Life. At. 

tet we read of 2 and o'vrix30r, which properly agree 
to 
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crificed to Ii, which Yoſſins likewiſe conceives to be a q 1d 

remainder of the Hebrew Iſcha. And ſo among the Eg yp- | 

tiansit is with like probability conceived that Adam and | 

Iſcha were preſerved under Ofiris and It, as they were hi- | 

ſtorically taken. In Cilicia, the City Adana is thought to ; 

have ſome remainder of the name of Adam; for the Greeks © . 

had no termination in M. therefore ſor Adam they pro- q 

nounced it Ada, and that from Ave, and fo the City 

Adana: Now that *Advcs, by Srepbanns de Urbibus, is (id 

co be the Son of Heaven and Earth, EN 3 © Au yis of Stephanur 

enn wits, This Adanns, be tells us, was otherwiſe called“ 4% 

Keb or Saturn, under whom the Greeks preſerved the 

memory of Adam: for Disdorus, Thallus, Caſſius, Severus, | 

and Cornelius Nepos, do all ( as Tersullias laich ) confeſs 409%: · 

Saturn to have been a man; and, according to their Fables, ©*® 

be muſt have been the firſt of Men. Saturn was the Son 

Heaven and Earth, and fo was Adam; he taught men Hus- 

bandry, and was not Adamthe firſt that tilled the ground ? 

Beſides that power which Sarzrs had, and was depoſed 

from, doth ficly ſer out the Dominion man had in the Golden 

Age of [nnocency, which he loſt by his own folly. And 

Adams hiding bimſelf from the preſence of the Lord, gave 4h 

occaſion to the name of Saturn, from Satay to hide, We „905 

ſiud ſomething of Cain preſerved in the Phunician' antiꝗ ui: Tl 

ties, under the name of Azziny&+ or Ahe, the firſt Coun« | 4 

tryman or Husbindman, who with bis brother Ay built 

Houſes ; and the firſt foundation of a City is attributed to 

Gain : And on that account FVeofſins conjeRures that the H de 

memory of Gains wife was preſerved under Veſta, both be- _ _ 

cauſe ſhe was the daughter of Sarwyy, i. e. of Adam, and 3 
a Fiff 2 that 
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that ſhe is ſaid v tidy xamouturr dot, to find out firſt thy 
way of building bouſes. That Tubal Cain gave firſt occa- 
ſion to the name and worſhip of Vulcan, hath been very 
probably conceived, both from the very great affinity of the 
names, and that Tabel Cain is expreſly mentioned to be a» 
Inſtrufter of every Artificer in Braſs and Iron; and as near 
relation as Apollo bad to Vulc an, Jabal had to Tabal- Cain, 
who was the [»vexter of Muſick, or the Father of all ſuch a 
bandle the Harp and Organ, which the Greeks attribute to 
Apollo. And if that be true which Genebrardand others 
aſcribe to Naamah, the filter of Jabal and Tuba Cain, 
viz, tbat ſhe was the Inventer of Spinning and Weaving, 
then may ſhe come in for Minerva. Thus we ſee there 
were ſome, though but obſcure Footſteps preſerved, even 
of that part of Scriptwre-Hiſtery , which preceded the 
Flood, 

The memory of the Deluge it ſelf we have already fourd 
to be preſerved in the Heathen Mythology: we come there · 
fore to Noah and his Poſterity, Many parcels of Noabs me- 
mery were preſerved in the ſcattered Fragments of many 
Fables, under Saturn, Janus, Promet bens, and Bacchns. Bo- 
chart us inſiſts on no fewer then 14. Parallels between Noah 
and the Heathen Saturn, which he ſaith are ſo plain, that 
there is no doubt but under Saturn Noah was underſtood 
in the Heathen Mythology. Sat urs was laid to be the com- 
mon Parent of Mankind, fo was Noah , Sat urn was a juſt 
King, Noah not onely righteoxs himſelf, but a Preacher of 
righreouſneſs:The golden Age of Saturn was between Noah 
and the diſperſion of Nations. In Noahs time all mankind had 
but one Language, which the, Heatbens extend under Sat urs, 
both to men and beaſts : The plantation of Vine attributed 
to Saturn by the Heathens, as to Noah by the Scriptures: 
The Law of Saturn mentioned by the Poets, That none 
ſhould ſee the nzkedneſs of the. Gods without puniſhmenr, 
ſeems to reſpect the fat and curſe of Cham, in reference 
to Noah. Sat urn, and Rhea, and thoſe with them are ſaid to 
be born of Thetis, or the Ocean, which plainly alludes to 
Noah and his companies eſcaping the Flood; thence a Ship 
was the ſymbol of Saturn: and that Saturn devoured — 

is 


his childrenſeems to be nothing elſe but the diſtraction of the 
old world by Noahs Flood. And not onely under Saturn, but 
under Prometbens too was Noaks memory preſerved. Diodo- 
ris: [peaks of the great Flood under Prometheus; and Prome- 
theus implies one that hath forecaſt and wiſdom, ſuch as Noah 
had, whereby he foretold the Flood, and was ſaved in it, when 
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others were Epimetheuss that had not wit to prevent their 


own deſtruction. 

And no wonder if Prometheus were Noah, that the forming 
mankind was attributed to him, when the world was peopled 
from him. Herodot us his ſaying that Aſia was Prometheus his 
wife, might relate to the Countrey Noah lived in and our 
propagation from thence, Another part of Noahs memory 
was preſerved under p aut; the name of Fan» is moſt proba- 
bly derived from g' becauſe of Noeabs planting a Vine, and 
Zanns was called Confivins, ſaith Macrobius, & conſerando, 
hoc eft 4 propagine generis humani que ano autere conſerit ur; 
now to whom can this be ſo properly applyed as to Noab, 
from whom mankind was propagated # And ans bis be- 
ing bifrons or looking yi bi forward or backward, 
is not ſo fit an Embleme of any thing as of Noahs ſeeing 
thole two ages before and after the Flood. And it is fur- 
ther — which Plutarch ſpeaks of in his Roman que 
ſions, that the ancient Coins had on one ſide the Image of 
p anus with his two faces, on the other Mi arupres d 
$710 e2y th, the fore or hinder part of a Ship, by which 
the memory of the Ark of Noah ſems to have been preſerved, 
Thus we ſee what Analogy there is in the {tory of JIaaut with 
that of Noah, not that I give credit to thoſe fooleries which 
tell us of Noahs coming from Paleſtine with bis ſon Zapher 
into Italy, and planting Colonies there, for which we are 
beholding to the ſpurious Ethruſcan Antiquities, but all 
that I aſſert, is, that the ſtory of Noah might be preſeryed 
in the eldeſt Colones , though 2 — other names as 
here in the caſe of Janws. And on the-ſame account that 
the name of Janxs is attributed ro Noab, ſome likewile be» 
lieve him to have been the moſt ancient Bacchns who was 
according to Diodorus iveenis 4 d h˙, the firſt Planter of 
Vines, and Inftrufter of men in making Wines ; and belides 

Frft 3 Bacehus 


V. Mayer. : 
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Bacchni bis being twice born, ſeems only an adumbration of 
Noahs preſervation aſter the flood; which might be accoun. 
red a ſecond nativity when the reſt of the world was de. 

pyiloſr. ſtroyed ; and wichall Philoſtratus in the life of Apolonins 

c. 4 telates that the ancient Iadian Bacchus came thither out of 
Aria, which yet more fully agrees with Noah, So that 
ſrom theſe ſcattered members of Hippolyt at and theſe bro- 
ken fragments of Traditions, we may gather almoſt an entice 
biltory of all the paſſages concerning Noab. 

9. As the ſtory of Sat ars and Noah do much agree, ſo the 
three ſons of Naab and thoſe of Saturn, pupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto have their peculiar relemblances to each other. 

de I. Of which Voſſiut and Bochartus have largely ſpoken, and we 
400. l. 1. c. have touched on already. Belides which, this latter author 
+ ut 0 bath carried the parallel lower, and finds Canaan the fon of 
leg.!.1.6.1, Cham the ſame with Mercury the ſon of Jupiter, as it was 
cap.z, the curſe of Canaan to be à ſervant of ſervants, lo Mercury 


is alwayes deſcribed under ſervile employments , bis wings 
feem to be the ſhips of the Phenicians, who were derived 
ſrom ¶ anaan, and bis being the God of trade noting the great 
Merchandizs of the Phanicians, and Aerenries theevery 
noting the Pyracies, or at leſt the ſubtilry and craft of the 
Phenicians ,, he was the Father of eloquence and AfFronomy, 
as Letters and Aſtronomy came from the Phenicians into 
Greece. Theſame Authour parallels Nimrod and Bacchus, 
and. Magog and Promet hem together. The name of Bac- 
chu is but a light variation of WIN1J Bar-chas, as Nimrod 
was the ſon of Chat; and Bacc#s is called Nebrodes by the 
Greeks, which is the very name of Nimrod among them, and 
Bacchus is called 2<ypivsrs which excellently interprets Nim. 
rods being a mighty bunter. Bacchus hs expeditions into 
India were the attempts of Nimrod and the Aſſyrian Empe. 
rors, On which account Yofſius makes Nimrod Or Hela 
the moſt ancient Mars; for Heſftiens Mileſins ſpeaks of 
Enyalius which is Mars, his being in Sennaar of Babylonia. 
That the Memory of Magog was preſerved under Prowethe- 
us: theſe things make it probable, that Aſagog was the ſon 
of Japher, as Prometheus of Jape tus, and that the poſterity of 
(1agog was placed about Cancajnus, where my s 
ine 


fained to lie: and th eating of Prometheus his heart, is only 
an interpretation o AID ich app.yed to the heart ſig nifies 
to weſt away and be canſumed. Thus tar Bachart us, 

The Phanician antiquities ſeem to have preſerved the 
memory of Abrah.ims ſacrificing his ſon Iſaac, by that place 
which Euſebius produceth out of Porphyries book concern- 
ing the en, where he relates, ho Saturn whom the Phce. 
nicians call Iſrael, when he reigned in thoſe parts, and had an 


onely Jon called Jeoud of a Nymph called Anobret, being undir i. Seal pry, 


ſome great —_— did ſacri ſice that ſon of his being cloathed not,:d |, 
it. 


with a rojal ha Here we have a royal perion called Gr» 
Iſrael, and that Abrabam ſhould be accounted a King in 

thoſe elder times, is nothing ſtrange, conſidering his wealth, 8 
and what pre:y royalties there were in thoſe times. Ba: Gro- — , 


tizs, and from him V:ſſins, do not think that Abraham was c. 18. 5, 10. 


here called Tſrael, but chat the tranſcriber of Exſebins meet - Vo. de 
ing with I ſappoſed it to be a contraction of IC, and ſo 144. 1, 
writ it at lengt hʒ it muſt be acknowledged, that Ia is uſed in _ 
the Phoenician Theology for Saturn, but yet the circum- 
ſtances of the ſtory m+ ke the ordinary reading not improba» 

ble z neither is it ſtrange, chat Abraham ſhould be called by 

the name of the people which he was the Progenicour of, 

That 7/aac ſhould be meant by his onely ſox called Jeond is 

moſt likely, for when God bids Abraham go ſacrifice him, be 


faith, T ake thy ſon, 8 thy only ſon, Je hid is the ſame with Gen a8. 5 


the Phasiciaa eo ud. That Sara is meant by Anobret, the 
original ofthe name implyes, which is 3s Bec hart derives 

it Ny N Amnobereſt, that is, ex gratia concipiens, which De Phenic! 
the Apoſtle explains, Coy faith Sara her ſelf recti ved col. l. a c. 2. 
ſtrength to conceive ſeed, Now all the difference is; that £2-11 13 
which was only deſigned and intended by Abraham, was be- 

lieved by the Phevicians as really done, that it might be — 
preſident to them for their «/SewmIvam Facrificing « 

men; a thing ſo much in uſe among the Phenicians and all 

Colonyes derived from them, as many learned men have ac 

large ſhewed. But beſides this, there are particular teſti- 

monies concerning Abrabaw, his age, wiſdom and know + 

ledge, hit coming out of Chaidea, and the propagation of 
knowledge from him among the C haldcans, Phanicians, and 
0 —_ e/£gyptians, 
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Foſeph.An- \ gypti aus, are extant out of Beroſns, Eupelemus, and others 
po b. 7'in Joſephus and Euſebius, and from thence tranſcribed by 
Ev ug — many learned men, which on that account 1 forbear tran- 
c'p.u6, icribing as being common and obvious. 
$,.10, Some have not improbably con jectured, that the memory 
of p acobs long peregrination and ſervice with his Uncle La- 
ban, was prelerved under the ſtory of Apollo his baniſhment 
Callimich. and being a Shepherd under Admetus. For Callimachus 
Hymn ix reports that Love was the cauſe of Apollos travails, as it was 
Aboll. of Facebs, and wichall mentions a ſtrange increaſe of Carte! 
under ApolloFeare, anſwerable to what the Script ure re- 
ports concerning Facob. But it is more certain that the 
memory of 7acobs ſetting up the tore he bad reſted on for a 
Gen:28.18 pi/lar, and pouring ole upon it, and calling the place Bethel, 
was preſerved under the annointed ſtones which the Phenici- 
ans from Bethel called Barrvaiey as hath been frequently 
Sca'ig. not. obſerved by learned men; from whence came the cuſtome 
— * of anointing ſtones among the Heaihens, of which ſo very 
be, many have largely diſcourſed. Thence the Proverb of a 
geld. de ſuperſtitions man, mym A ννẽu apart, which Ar. 
Dis S. ngbius Calls lubricatum lapidem & ex vlsvi ung uine ſordidat um, 
— Alt ſeems the anointing the ſtones with Oyle, was then the 
— *** Symbol of the conſecration of them. The name Buiwa®@- 
Caſaub, ad for ſuch a {tone occurrs in Heſychius, the Greek, Etymologiſt, 
Theophr, Damaſcius in Photius and others. That the memory of 
— 7oſeph in e/Egypr was preſerved under the AÆ i Ap, 
— . hatb been ſhewed with a great deal of probability by the 
colv um ad Learned Voſſius, in his often cited piece of Idelarry,trom the 
Apul, Teſtimonies of 7ulins Maternns, Rufinus, ard Suidas, 
Florid. and from theſe three Arguments. 1. The greatneſs of the 
— . — benefit which the Ægyptiant received by peſeph; which 
2d „f nag. Was of that nature that it could not eaſily be forgot, and 
Deldolola, that no ſymbol was ſo proper to ſet it out as the Egyptian 
11.6.9. Apis; becauſe the famine was portended by eas Kine, and 
the plenty by fat; and Aſirucius at Rome for relieving the 
people in a time of famine, had a ſtatue of a golden But ere. 
cted to hix memory. 2. The e/£gyprians were not backward: 
to teſtifie their reſpe& to Foſeph, as appears by Pharaohs 
rewarding of him; now it was the caftom of the Æ g 


to preſerve the memories of their great Benefactors by ſome 
ſymbols to poſterity; which were ac firſt intended only for a 
civil uſe, although they were after abuſed to Superſtition 
and — 3. From the names of Ai and Serapis. 
Ap he tonceives to be the ſacred name of Foſeph among 


the Ægyptians, and is as much as IN Father; So oſeph Gen. 45.8. 


himſelf 1a:ch, he was a Father to Phayach, And Seraprs , as 
Ruſinus and Sridas both tell us, had a huſbel upon his head, 
and Serapi is probably derived from W ſor, which ſignifies 
a Bull, and Apis, So that by this means the ſtory of 7o/eph 
is atreſted by the e/Egyptians ſuper ſtitions, of which they can 
give no account ſo likely as this is. 

Many things concerning Moſes are preſerved in the ſtory 
of Bacchus, not that from thence we are to conclude that 
Moſes was the Bacchus of the Greeks, as Yoſſins thinks, but 
they took ſeveral parts of the Eaſtern traditions concerning 
him, which they might have from the Phæsiciant who came 
with Cadmus into Greece, while the memory of Moſes was 
yet freſh among the Canaanites, In the ſtory of Bacchus, 


as Voſfi us obſerves, it is expreſly ſaid that he was born in Pe 1do!- 
e/£gypt,and char foon aſter his birth he was put in an Ark,* 


and expoſed to the River, which tradition was preſerved 
among the Braſiate of Lasonica ; and Bacchus in Orpheus 
is called Mies, and by Plutarch de Iſide & Ofiride, Palaſti- 
uus: and he is called 4:uamp which agrees to Moſes, who 
beſides his own Mother was adopted by Pharacks daughter: 
Bacchus was likewiſe commended for his beauty as Moſes 
wis, and was ſaid to be educated ina Mount of Arabia called 
Nyſa, which agrees with Moſes his reſidence in Arabia 


fourcy years; So Plutarch mentions goa; ,, the ba- Dian l. 26. 


niſhments of Bacchus, and Nonnus mentions Bacchus his 
flight into the Rea. ſea : who likewiſe mentions his barrels in 


Arabia. and with the neighbouring Princestacre, Diodorus Bilb. ls. 


ſaich, that Bacchus his Army had not only men but women 
in it; which is moſt true of the company which Moes led, 


Oreheus calls Bacchus desen, and attributes to, bim 


Sine Seine: whereby we underſtand Moſes bis being a 
Legiſlator , and that he Celivered the Law in two Tables. 
Moſes his fetching water out of a Rock with his Rod, is pre» 
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ſer ved in the Orgia of Baccbhw, in which Euripides relates 
that Agave and che reſt of the Baccha celebrating the Orgia, 
one of them touched a yock and che water came out: and in 
the ſame Orgia, Euripides reports how they were wont to 
crown their heads with Serpents, probably in memory of the 
cure of the fiery Serpents in the Wilderneſſe. A dog is made 
the companion of Bacchus, which is the ſignification of 
Caleb, who ſo faithfully adhered ro Moſes. To theſe and. 
ſome other circumſtances inſiſted on by Yoſſime , Bocharti 
adds two more very conſiderable ones; which are, that 
Nonnw reports of Bacchus that he touched the two Rivers 
Orontes and Hydaſpes with his thyrſu or Rod, and that the 
Rivers dryed, and he paſſed through them: and that his 
Ivy-ſtaffe being thrown upon the ground, crepe up and down 
like a Serpent, and that the 7od5ans were in darkneſſe while 
the gacchæ enjoyed light, which circumſtances conſidered 
will make every one that bach judgement ſay as Bochaytme 
doth; Ex mirabili illo concentu vel cæci apparebit, priſcos 
fabularum architeftos © ſcriptoribus ſacris multa eſſe mutua- 
tor, From this wonderfull agreement of Heathen Mythology 
with the Scriptures, it cannot but appear that one is a cor - 
ruption of the other. That the memory of Jeb and 
Sumpſon was preſeryed under Hercules Tyrims, is made 
likewiſe very probable from ſeveral circumſtances of the 
ſtories, Others have deduced the many rites of Heathen 
worſhip, from choſe uſed in the Tabernacle among the ews. 
Several others might be inſiſted on, as the Parallel between 
Og and Type, and between the old $ilenw and Balaam, 
both noted for their skill in divination, both taken by the 
water, Num. 22. 5. both noted for riding on an aſs dn 375 
7. md , faith Lucian of the oſd Silenw; and that 
which makes it yet more probable, is that of Pauſavias 
2 38 73. EG x £0mT , Which ſome learned men 
have been much puzled to fiad out the truth of; and this 
cor jꝛcture which I here propound, may pals at leaſt for a 
probible account of it: but I ſhall no longer inſiſt on theſe 
things, having | ſuppoſe, done what is ſufficieat to our pur- 
poſe, which is, to make it appear what foorfteps there are of 
the truth of Scripture-biftory- amidſt. all the corruptions of 
Heathen Mythology. 7 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI, 
Of the Excellency of the Scriptures; 


Concerning matters of pure divine revelation in Scripture : 
The tern gef Salvation only contained therein, The ground 
of the diſeſteem of the Scriptures ij tacite unbelief. The 
Excellency f the Scriptures manifeſted as to the matters 
which God hath revealed therein. The excellency of the 
diſcoveryes of Gods nature Which are in Scripture, 0 
the 45 fſe and love of God in Chriſt. The [uitablentfſs 
of thoſe diſcoveries of God to our nat ural notions of a Deity. 

The neceſſity of Gods making known himſelf to a in order to 

the regulating our conceptions of him. The Scriptures give 

the fulleſt account of the ſtate of mens ſonls, and the cor - 
rwptions which are in them. The only way of pleaſing God 
diſcovered in Scriptnrer. The Scriptures contain matters 
of greateſt myſterionſneſſe, and moſt uni verſal ſatufation to 
mens minds. The excellency of the manner wherein things 
are revealed in Scripenres, in regard of clearneſſe, authority, 
purity, aniformity, and perſwaſ veneſſe. The excellency of 
the Scriptures as 4 rule of life. The nature of the duties of 

Religion and the reaſonableneſſe of them. The greatneſſe of 

the encouragementi to ny contained in the Scriptures. 

The great excellency of the Scriptures, à containing in 

them the Covenant of Grace in order to mans Salvation. 


Aving thus largely proved the Treth of all thoſe 

paſſages of ſacred Scripture which corcern the biſtor 
of the firlt ages of the world, by all thoſe arguments which 
a ſubject of that nature is capable of, the — thing leſt in 
order to our full proving the Divinity of the Scyiprares, is, 
the conſideration of thoſe matters contained in it, which are 
in aneſpecial manner ſaid to be of Divine Revelation. For 
thoſe hiſtorical peſſ«ges, though we believe them as contain- 
ed in the Scripture, to have been Divinely inſpired as well as 
others; yet they are ſuch things as, ſuppoſing no Divine 
Rewilation, might have been known ſuMciently to the world, 
6888 2 bad 
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had not men been wanting to themſelyes as tothe care and 
means of preſerving them; but thoſe matters which I know 
come to diſcourſe of, are of a more ſublime and tranſcendent 
nature, ſuch as it had been impoſſible for the minds of men 
to reach, had they not been immediately diſcovered by God 
himſelf, And thoſe are the term and conditions on which 
che ſoul of man may upon good grounds expect an eternal 
bappineſſe, which we aſſert the Hel of Feript ures to be the 
only aut hentick and infallible Records of Men might by the 
improvements of reaſon and the ſagacity of their minds diſ- 
cover much, not only of the lapſed condition of their ſouls, 
and the nece ſſity of a purgatien of them in order to their 
felicity, but might in the general know what things are 


pleaſing and acceptable to the Divine nature, from thoſe 
differences of good and evil which are unalterably fixed in 


the things themſelves; but which way to obtainany certain- 
ty of the remiſſion of ſins, to recover the Grace and Favour 


of God, to enjoy perfect rranquillity and peace of conſcience, 


to be able to pleaſe God in things agreeable to bis Will, 
and by theſe to be aſſured ofeterval bliſs, had been impoſſi- 
ble for men to have ever found, had not God himſeli been 
graciouſly pleaſed to reveal them to us. Men might ſtill 
bave bewildred themſelyes in following the sgnes fatxi of 
their own imaginations, and bunting up and down the world 
for a path which ſeads co heaven, but could bave found none, 
unleſs God himſelf taking pitty of the wandrings of men had 
been pleaſed to hang out a ligt from heaven to direct them 
in their way thither, and by this Pharos of Divine Revela- 
tion to direct them ſo to ſeer their courſe , as to eſcape 
ſplitting themſelves on the rocks of open impieties, or being 
ſwallowedup in the quick. ſand; of terrene delights. Neither 
doth he ſhew them only what ſhelves and rocks they muſt 
eſcape, bur what particular conrſe they muſt gere; what 
ſtar they muſt have in their che, what compaſſe they muſt 
obſerve, what wind: and gales they muſt expect and pray 
for, if they would at laſt arrive at eternal bliſs, Eternal 
bliſs ! What more could a Cod of infinite goonneſſe promiſe, 
or the ſoul of mas ever wiſh ſor? A Reward toſuch who 
are ſo far from deſerving, that they are ſtill provoking ;, Glory 

& to 


to ſuch who are more apt to be aſhamed of their duties, then 
of their offences; but that it ſhould not only be a glorious 
Reward, but eternal too, is that which though it intinicely 
tranſcend the deſerrs of the receivers, yet it higbly diſcovers 
the infinite goodnefſe of the Giver. But when we not only 
know chat there is ſo rich a mine of ineſtimable Treaſares, 
bur if the oer of it undertakes to ſhew us the way co ir, 
and gives us certain and infallible directions how to come to 
the full poſſeſſion of ir, how much are we in love with miſery, 
and we do court out own vine, if we neglect to hearkea to 
his direſtions, and obſerve his commands 
This is that we are now undertaking to make good con- 
cerning the Scriptures, that theſe alone contain thoſe ſacred 
diſcoveries by which the ſouls of men may come at laſt to 
enjoy a compleat and eternal happineſſe. One would think 
there could be nothing more needleis in the World then to 
bid men regard their own welfare, and to ſceł to be hay; 
yet whoever caſts his eye into the World, will find no counſel 
ſo little hear ned to as this, nor any thing which is more 
generally looked on as a matter trivial and impertinent. 
Which cannot ariſe but from one of theſe two grounds, that 
either they think it no great viſdom to let go their preſent 
hold as to the good things of this world, for that which they 
ſecretly queſtion whether they ſhall ever /ive to /ee or no; 
or elſe that their ind are in ſuſbenſe, whether they be not 
ſent on a Guiana voyage to heaven, whether the certainty of 
it be yet fully diſcovered, or the inſtruct ion which are given 
be ſuch as may infallibly conduct them thicher. The firſt, 


though ic hath the advantage of ſenſe, fruition, delight, and 


further expectation; yet tO a rational perſon who teriouſly 
reflefts on himſelf, and ſums up what (after all his troubles 
and diſquiet ment in the procuring, bis cares in keeping, his 
diſappoi nt ments in his expeftations, his fears of loſing what he 
doth enjoy, and that vexation of Spirit which atrends all 
theſe ) he hath gained of true content ment to his mind, can 
never certainly believe that ever theſe thing were intended 
ſor bis happineſſe. Fot is it poſſible that the fon! of man 
ſhould ever enjoy its full and compleat happineſſe in this 
World, when nothing is able to make it happy, but what is 
. . Gg88 3 moſt 
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moſt /aitable to its nat ure, able to fill up its large capacity, 
and commenſurate with its duration : but in this life the 
matter of mens greateſt delights is ſtrangely unſuitable to the 
nature of our rational brings ; the meaſure of them too ſhort 
for our vaſt deſires to ſtreteh themſelves upon; the propor- 
tion too ſcant and narrow to run parallel with immortality, 
It muſt be then only a Supreme, Infinite , and Eternal Be- 
ing, which by the free communications of his bounty and 
goodneſſe can fix and ſatiate the ſouls deſires, and by the 
conſtant flowings forth of his uninterrupted ſtreams of 
' Favour will alwayes keep up deſire, and yet alwayes ſatisſie 
it, One whoſe goodxeſſe can only be felc by ſome tranſient 
touches here, whole love can be ſeen but as through a lattice, 
whoſe conſtant preſence may be rather wiſhed for then en. 
joyed , who bath reſerved the full fight and fruition of 
- himſelf to that future fare when all theſe dark vai/s ſhall 
be done away, and the ſox! ſhall be continually ſunning 
ber ſelf under immediate beams of /ight and /ove. Bur 
how or in what way the ſoul of was in this degenerate 
condition ſhould come to be partaker of ſo great a 
happineſſe , by the enjoyment of that God our natures are 
now at ſuch a diſtance from , is the greateſt and moſt 
important enquiry of humane nature; and we continu- 
ally fee how ſucceſsleſs and nnſatisfatory the endea- 
yours of thoſe have been to themſelves at laſt, who 
have ſought for this heppineſſe in a way of their own 
finding out; The large volume of the Creation, wheres 
in Cod hath deſcribed ſo much of bis wi/dow and pow- 
er, is yet too dark and obſcure, too ſhort and im- 
perfet to ſer forth ro us the way which leads to 
eternal happineſſe. Unleſſe then the ſame God who 
made mens ſox/s at firſt; do ſhew them the way for 
their recovery, as they are in a degenerate , ſo they 
will be in a deſperate condivvew; but the ſame bownty 
and goodveſſe of God , which did at firſt diſplay its ſelf in 
giving beeing to mens ſenls, bath in a higher manner en- 
larged the diſcovery of its ſelf, by making known the 
va whereby we may be taken into bis Grace and Favour 


aun, 
Which 


Which it now concerns particularly to diſcover, there- 
by to make it appear that this way is of that peculiar excel. 
lency, that we may have from thence the greateſt evidence, 
it could come from no other Author but Ged bimſelf, and 
doth tend to no other end but our eternal heppineſſe. Now 
that incomparable excelency which is in the ſacred Scrip+ 
twres, will fully sppear, if we conſider the watreys contained 
in them under this threefold capacity. 1. As matters of 
Divine Revelation, 2. As 4 rale of life. 3. As containing 
N of grace which relates to mans eternal hap* 
ne. 
8 1, Conſider the Scripture generally, as containing in it 
matters of divine Revelation, and therein the excelency of 
the Feriptare appears in two things, 1. The matters 
which are revealed. 2. The manner wherein they are re- 
vealed. | 

I. The matters which are revealed in Scripture , may be 
conſidered theſe three wayes. 1. Asthey are matters of the 


greateſt weight and moment. 2 As matters of the greateſt: 


depth and myſterienſneſſe. 3, Ar matters of the moſt uni verſal 
ſat uſaction to the minds of men. 

1. They are matters of the greateſt moment and importance 
for men to know. The wi/dom of men is molt known by 
the weight of the things they ſp:ak; and therefore that 
wherein the wiſdom of God is diſcovered, cannot contain 
any thing that is mean and trivial, they muſt be matters of 
the higheſt importance, which the Supreme Ruler of the 
world vouchſafes to ſpeak to men concerning: And ſuch we 
ſhall find the matters which Ged bath revealed in his Word 
to be, which either concern the re&ifying our apprehen ſions 
of his nature, or miking known to men their ſtate and con- 
dition, or diſcovering the way whereby to avoid eternal 
miſery. Now which is there of theſe three, which ſuppoſing 
God to diſcover his mind totbe World, it doth not bigbly 
become him to ſpeak-to men of? 

1. What is there which ic doth more highly concern men 
to know then God himſelf? or, what more gloriow and e- 
cellent ob jelt could he diſcover than himſelf to the World? 
Thcre is nothing certainly which ſhould more commend the 
5 Seri: 
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Scripturei to us, then that thereby we may grow more ac - 
quainted with Cd; that we may know more of his Sature, 
and all his perfectiont, and many of the great reaſons of his 


actings in the World, We may by chem underſtand with 


ſaſery what the erermal purpoſes of God were as to the way 
of m:ns recovery by the death of his Son, we may there tee 
and underitand the great wi/dom of God; not only in the 
contrivance of the World, and ordering of it, bur in the 
gradual revelations of himſelt to his people, by what ſteps he 
trained up his Church till the fulneſs of time was come; what 
his aim was inlaying ſuch a led of Ceremonies on his pecple 
of the Jews, by what ſteps and degrees be made way for the 
full revelation of his Mil to the World, by ſpe: king in theſe 
laſt dayes by his Son, after he had ſpoke at ſundry times and in 
divers manners by the Prophets, &c. untothe Fathers, In the 
Scriptures we read the moſt rich and admirable d:ſcoveries 
of Divine gooducſſe, and all the wayes and methods he uſet h 
in alluring ſinners to himſelf , with what Majeſty he com- 
mandi, with what condiſcen ſion he intreats , with what im- 
port unity he wooes mens touls to be reconciled to bim, with 
what favour he embraceth , with what tenderneſſe he chaſts- 
ſeth, with what bowels he pittieth thoſe who have choſen 
bim to be their God ! With what power be [an portet h, with 
what wi/dom he directeth, with what cordials he refreſbeth the 
ſouls of ſuch who are deje&ed under the ſenſe of his diſplea- 


ſure, and yet their love is ſincere towards him! With what 


profound humility, what holy elde ſſe, what becoming di- 
ſtance, and yet what reſtleſs importumty do we therein finde 
the ſouls of Gods people addreſſing themſelves to him in 
prayer! With what chearfulneſſe do they ſerve him, with 
what confidence do they traſt him, with what reſolution do 
they adbere to him in all ſtreights and difficalties, with what 


patience do they ſubmit to his V in their greateſt extre- 


mities ! How fearful are they of ſinning againſt God, how 
careful to pleate him, how regaraleſſe of ſuffering, when 
they mult chooſe either that or funing, how little apprebin- 
ſive of mens diſpleaſure, while they enjoy the favour of 
God. Now all theſe things which are ſo fully and patheti- 
cally expreſſed in Scripture, do abuncantly ſet forth to 

the 
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the exaberancy and Pleonaſm of Geds grace and goodneſſe to · 
wards his people, which makes them delight ſo much in him, 
and be ſo ſenſible of his diſpleafare. But above all other 
diſcoveries of Gods goodneſſe, his ſending his Son into the 
world to die for ſinners, is that which the Scripture ſets forth 
with the greateſt Life and Elaquence. By Eloquence, I 
mean not an artificial compoſure of words, but che gravity, 
weight, and perſwaſi ven ſſe of the matter contained in them. 
And what Can tend more to melt our frozen hearts into a 
current of thankful obedience to God, then the vigorous 
reflection of the beam of Gods love through Feſws Chriſt up- 
on us Wu there ever ſo great an gxzpreſſion of Love heard 
of ! Nay, was it poſſible tobe imagined, that that God who 
perſectly bates ſ», ſhould himſelf offer the pardon of it, and 
ſend his Sox into the world to ſecare it to the ſianer, who 
doth ſo beartily repent of bis fins, as to deny himſelf, and 


take up his Croſſe and follow Chriſt ! Well might the Apoſtle Tim f. 
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ſay, Thi « 4 faithful ſaying, and warthy of all acceptation, *5: 


that Jeſus Chrift came into the world ro [ave finnerr, How 
dry and ſapleſs are all the yoluminous diſcourſes of Philoſo+ 
phers compared with this Sentence! How jejune and nnſa- 
tisfaFory are all the diſcoveries they had of God and his good- 
neſſe, in compariſon of what we have by the Goſpel of Chriſt ! 
Well might Paul then ſay , That he determin'd to know no- 


thing but Chriſt and him crucified. Chriſt erwcified is the 1 Cor. a. a. 


Library which triumphant ſouls will be ſtudying in to all E- 
ternity. This is the only Library which is the true iar 
4vyis, that which cares the ſoul of all its maladies and diſtem- 
pers; Other knowledge makes mens minds giddy and flaty- 
lent , this ſettles and compoſer them; other knowledge is 
apt to ſwell men into high conceits and-opinions of them. 
ſelves ; this brings chemo the trueſt wew of themſeſves, 
and thereby to humility Ind: ſobriery :* Other knowledge 
leaves mens hearts as it found them; this altert them and 
makes them better, ſo tranſcendent an excellency is there in 
the knowledge of Chriſt crucified above the ſublimeſt ſpecula · 
tions in the World, | * * 
And is not this an ineſtimable benefit we enjoy by thre 
Scriptare, that therein we can read and conyerſe witch 41 
: H h h h theſe 
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theſe expreſſions of Gods love and goedxrſſe, and that in his 
own language? Shall we admire and praiſe what we meer 
within Heathen Philoſophers, which is generous and hand- 
ſeme; and ſhall we not adore the infinite fulnsſſe of the 
Scriptures, which run over with contiaued expreſſions of 
that and a bigher nature? What folly is it to magnitie thoſe 
lean kine, the notions of Philoſophers, and to contemn the 
fat, the plenty and falneſſe of the Script ures ? If there be 
not far more valuable and excellent diſcoverie of the Divine 
Nature and Perfeftiong ; it there be not far more excellent 
directions and rules of praſtice in the ſacred Script ures, then 
in the ſwbl;meſt of all the Philoſophers, then let us leave our 
fall ears, and feed upon the thin. But certainly no ſober and 
rational fpirit that puts any value upon the knowledge of God, 
but on the fame account that he doth prize the diſcourſes of 
any Philofopbers concerning God, he cannot bur let à value 
of a far bigher on the word of God, And-as the goodneſſe of God 
is thus diſcovered in Scriptare, ſo is bis N uſtice and Helineſſe; 
we have therein recorded the molt remarkable judgements 
of Ged upon contumacious ſinners, the ſevereſt denunciati · 
ent of ag 7udgewent to come againſt all that live in fin, the 
exacteſt precepts of bolineſſe in the World; and what can be 
defired more to diſcover the Holineſſe of God, then we finde 
in Feript ure concerning, him? It therefore acquaintance 
with the nature, per fell ions, de ſigns of ſo excellent a Bieing 18 
God 3, be a thing deſirable to humane nacure, we have che 
greateſt cauſe to admire the exce/hncy, and adore the fulneſſe 
of the Script ares which give us ſo large, rational, and com- 
pleat account of the Beeing and Attributes of God Ard 
which tends yet more to commend the Scriptares to us, 
thofe things which the Scripture doth moſt fully diſcover 
concerning God, do not at all contradict thoſe prime and com- 
mon notion which are in our »affe; concerning hin, but 
do exceedingly advance and improve them, and tend the 
moſt. ro regulate our conceptions and apprehen ſion of God, 
that we may dot miſcarry therein, as otherwiſe men 
are apt to do, For it beipg natural to men fo far to 
love thewſelves, as to ſet the greateſt valat upon thoſe ex- 
celloncies which they think themſelves moſt _ of; 
thence 
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thence men came to be exceedingly miſtaken in their appre” 
benſions of a Deity, ſome attributing ove thing as a perfe- 
Aion, another a different thing, according to their hem, 
and snc/inations. Thus imperious ſelf- willed men are apt 
to cry up G dt abſolute power and dominion as bis greateſt 
perfection; eaſie and ſoft · ſpirited men his patience and good. 
meſſe ; ſevere and rigid men his jaſtice and ſeverity; every 
one according to his humour and temper, m king his God of 
his own complexion; and not only ſo, but in things remote 
enough from being perfection at all; yet becauſe they are 
ſuch things as they prize and value, they ſuppoſe of neceſſi- 
ty they muſt be in God, as is evident in the Epicure aut & aa 
ne, by which they excluded Providence, as hath been already 
obſerved, And withall conſidering how very difficult it 
is for one who really belives that God is of a pare, juſt, and 
holy nature, and char he hath grieyouſly offended him by 
his ſins, to believe that this God will pardon him upon true 
repentance, It is thence neceſſary that God ſhould make 
known himſelf ro the World, to prevent our miſconceptions 
of his Nature, and to aſſure a ſuſpicious, becauſe guilty crea- 
ture, how ready he is to pardon 5niquity, tranſgreſſion, and 
fn, to ſuch as unofeignedly repent of their follies, and return 
unto Himſelf, Though the light of nature may dictate much 
to us of the benignity and goodueſſe of the Divine Nature, 
yet it is hard to conceive that that ſhould diſcover further 
then Gods general goodneſſe to ſuch as pleaſe him; but no 
foundation can be gatherd thence of bis readine ſſe to pardon 
offenders, which being an act of grace, muſt alone be diſco» 
vered by his if. I cannot think the Sun, Moon, and Stars 
are ſuch itinerant Preachers, as to unfold unto us the whole 
Comnſel and Will of God in reference to mans accep- 
tance wi h God upon repentance, It is not every Star 
in the Firmament can do that which the Star once 
did to the wi/e men, lead them unto Chrift, The Sun in 
the Heaven is no Parhelius to the Sun of Rightrowſn:ſſe. The 
bew Aſtronomer will never find the day ſtar from on high in 
the reſt of his number. What St. Anfin ſaid of T »/lies 
works, is true of the whole Volume of the Creation, There 
are admirable things to be found in them 3: but the name of 


Chriſt is not legible there, The” work, of Redemption is not 
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engraven on the Works of Providence, if it had, a particular 
divine Revelstion had been unn ceſſary, and the Apoſtles 
were ſent 01 a needleſs erraud, which the world bad under- 
{tood without their Preaching, viz. That God wat in Chriſt 
reconciling the world unto himſelf, not im| uting to men their 
tresÞ. ſſes, and hath committed to them the Miniſtry of Recon 
ciliatiun. How was the word of Reconciliation committed 
to them, if it were common to them with the whole frame of 
the world?and the Apoſtles Qreære elſewhere might ba ve be en 
eaſily anſwered, How can men hear without 4 Preacher ? 
For then they might have known the way of ſalvation, with- 
out any ſpecial Meſſengers ſent to deliver it to them. 1 
grant, that Gods long fuffiring and paticnce is intended to 
lead men to ripentance, and that ſome general col/i{}jeng 
might be made from Providence of the placability of Gods 
nature, ard that God never left himſelf withont a witneſſe of 
bis gooantſſe inthe World, being kind to the wntbankful , and 
doing geod, in giving rain and fruitful ſeaſons. But though 
theſe things might ſufficiently diſcover to ſuch who were 
apprehenſive of the gilt of fin, that God did not act accord - 
ing to his greateſt ſeveriry, and thereby did give men encou- 
ragement to hearken out & er quire after the true way of bc. 
ing reconciled to God, yet all this amounts not os fi-m fonn: 
dation for faith as to the remsfſion of fin, which doch ſuppoſe 
God himſclt publiſhing an act of grace and 5#dempuiry to the 
World, wherein be z ſſures the pardon of fin to fuch as truly 
repent and unfeignedly believe his hely Goſpel, Now, is not 
this an ineſtimable advantage we enjoy by the Scriptwres, 
that therein we underſtand what Goa himſeli bath diſcover'd 
cf bis own nature and perfections, and of his readineſs to 
pardon ſin upon thoſe gracious rerms of Faith and Repen- 
tance, and that which neceſſarily ſo:lows from theſe two, 
hearty and ſincere obcdience. 

2. The Scriptures give the meſt faithful repreſentation of 
the ſtare and condition of the ſoul of man, The World was al- 
moit loſt in Diſputes concerning the natwre,condition,and im- 
mortality of the ſoul before divine revelation was made known 
to mankind by the Goſpel of Chriſt, but life and 5m-mor- 
tality was brong bt to light by the Goſpel, and the future mw 
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of che ſoulof man, not diſcoveiꝰd in an unceriain Platoni - 
—\ cal way, but with the greateſt light and evidence from that 


God who hath the ſupreme diſpoſal of /oxls, and therefore 
beſt knows and underſtands them. The Scriptares pl iinly 
and fully reveal a judgement to come, in which God will judge 
the ſecrets of all hearts, when every one muſt give an account 
ef himſelf unto Cod, and God will call men to give an acc 
of their fiewaraſhip here, of all the Receita they have had 
from him, and che expences they have been at, and the im- 
provements they have mace of the talent he put into their 
bands. So cbat the Goſpel of Chriſt is the fulleſt Inſtr wment 
of di/cevery.of the certainty of the future tate of the /onl, 
and the conditions which abide it, upon its being diſlodged 
ſrom the body, But this is not all which the Scripture dil- 
covers as to the fate of the ſoul ; for it is not only a preſpe- 
Aive glaſs, reaching to its future ate, but it is the m ſt 
faithfu!l Looking-glaſz,to diſcover all che ſpots and deformities 
of the ſoul: And not only ſhews where they are, but whence 
they came, what their nat ure is, and whither thy tend. The 
true Original of all that d;ſordey and diſcompaſure which is in 
the ſoul of man, is only fully and ſatisfaftorily given us in 
the Word of God, as hath been already pre ved. The »narare 
and working of this corruption in man, bad never been ſo 
cle:rly manifeſted , had not the Law and ii of God been 
diſcovered co the World; that is the g4 whereby we lee 
tne ſecret workings of thoſe Bees in our bearts, the corrupti- 
en; of our natures ;, that ſets forth the folly of dur Imagina- 
tions, the wnralixeſſe of out paſſions , the diſtempers ot our 
wills, and the abundant deceirfule:ſſe of our heart.. And 
ic is hard for the moſt El:phantine ſinner (one of the. great- 
eſt magnitude) ſo to trouble theſe waters, as not therein to 
diſcover the greatneſs of his own deformiice. Bur that 
which tends moſt to awaken the dre wſie, ſenfl ſſe ſpirits of 
men, the Seriprare doth moſt fully deſcribe the cendency of 
corruption, that the wages of ſia is death,, and che iſſue of 
continuance in ſia will be the everlaſting miſcry.of the ſow, 
in a perpetual ſeparation from the preſence of C, and un- 
dergoing the laſhes and ſeveritiet of conſcience to all ererni- 
Hhhh 3 ty 
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ty. What a great diſcovery is this of the faithfulutſſe of 
God to the World, that he ſuffers nor men to ando hemielves 
w thout letting them-know of it before-hand , that they 
might avoid it. God ſeeks not to entrap mens fouls, nor 
doth be rejoyce in the miſery and yuine of his creatures , but 
ſully declares ro them what the conſequence and iſſue of their 
ſinfull pre ct ces will be, aſſures them of a Puget to come, 
declares tis owa future ſeverity againſt contumacious ſin- 
ners, that they might not think themſelves ſarprized , and 
that ifthey bad known there had been ſo great danger in fin, 
they would never have been ſuch fools as for the ſake of it 
torun into erernal miſery, Now God to prevent this, with 
the greateſt plainniſſe and faithfuluiſſe, bath ſhewed men 
the nature and danger of all their fins, and asks them before- 
hand what they will co in the end thereof; whether they are 
able to bear his wrath, and wreſtle with everlaſting burning: 
if not, be bids them bet hint themſelves of what they have 
done already, and repent and awend their lives, leſt iniquity 
prove their ymine, and deſtruction overtake them, and that with* 
out remedy. Now if men have canſe to prize and value a faith- 
full Monitor, one that tenders their good, and would pre- 
vent their ruine, we have cauſe exceedingly to prize and value 
the Seriptures, which give us the trueſt repreſentation of the 
ſtate and condition of our ſouls, 

3. The Scripture diſcovers tow the only way of pleaſing 
God, and enjoying bis favour. That clearly reveals the way 
(which man might ha ve ſought for to all eternity without 
particular Revelation) whereby fins may be pardoned, and 
whatever we do may be acceptable unto God. It ſhews us 
that the ground of our acceptance with God, is through 
Chriſt, whom he bath made a propitiation for the fins of the 
world, and who alone is the true and living way, whereby we 
may draw near to God with a true heart, in full aſſurance of 
faith. having our hearts fprinkled from an evil conſcience. 
Through Chriſt we underſtand the term o ich God will 
ſnew favour and grace to the World, and by him we have 
ground of a fi, acceſs with freedom and boldneſſe unto 
God, On his account we may hope not only for * to 
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ſubdue our ſins, reſiſt temptations, conquer the Devil and the 
world; but having fought thu good fight and finiſhed our 
conrſe, by patient continuance in well-doing, we may juſt y /cok 
for glory, hono ur, and immortality, ar d chat crown of righteou/- 
fs whack is laid np for thoſe who wait n faith, hohacis, and 
humilicy for the appearance of Chriſt from Heaven, Now 
what things can there be of greater moment and importance 
for men to know, or Cod to reveal, then the nature of God, 
ard our ſelves, the tate and condition of our ſouls, the only 
way to avoid erernal miſery, and enjoy everlaſting Bliſs / 

The Scriptures diſcover not only matters of importance, 
but of the greateſt depth and myſteriouſneſſe» There are 
many wonderfall things in the Law of God, things we may 
admire, but are never able co comprehend, Such are the 
eternal purpoſes and decrees of God, the doftrine of the Tri. 
vit, the [ncarnation of the Son of Ged, and the wanxer of the 


operation of the Spirit of God an the ſouls of men; which are 


all things of out weight and moment for us to-underſiand 
and believe t 
our reaſow, as to the particular manner of them, What 


at they ate, and yet may be »»ſcarchable to 
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certain ground our faith ſtands on as to theſe things, bath gon 1. 
been already ſhewed, and therefore I forbear inſiſting on ch. & ſed. 


them. 

The Scrip:ure comprehends matters of the moſt aniver- 
ſal ſatifalt ion to the minds of men, though many things 
do much exceed our aprt benſions, yet others are moſt ſuit- 
able to the dictate of our att t. As Origen bid Cel ſaa lee, 
„% det Hats Tals xotvals ict dex eurayogiverme, 
pum nn Tus d'yreuiras d rpms of Mey tbe or, Whether it Was 


not the agreeablenefſe of the principles of faith with the common 
not ions of humane nature, that which prevailed moſt upon all - 


candid and ingenuou auditors of them. And therefore as 


Secrates ſaid of Heraclitus his books, What he underſtood | 
was excellent, and therefore he ſuppoſed that which he did 


not underſtand was ſo too: ſo-ought we to ſay of the Seri - 
proves; If thoſe things which are within our capacity be fo 


ſuitable to our »at ares and reaſons ; thoſe cannot contraditÞ / 
our Reaſon which yet are above them. There are many 


things which the minds of men were ſufficienuly are tbat 


they, 


356,7. 


3. 
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they were, yet were to ſeek for ſatifaction concerning them, 
which they could nevet have had without Divine Revelation, 
As the nature of true happineſſe, wherein it lay, and how to 
be obtaired, which the Philoſophers were fo puzled with, the 
Scripture gives us full ſatistaction corcerningit, True con- 
tent ment u ider the tronbles of life, which the Scripture only 
at quaints us with the true grounds of; and all the preſcripti- 
ons of Heathen Aforaliſts fall as much ſhort of, as the dire&;- 
ons of an Empirick doth of a wile and skilfull PH tian. 
Avwviding the fears of death, which can alone be through a 
gtoundeu expectation of a future fate of happineſſe which 
death leads men to, which canno: be bad but through the 
right underſtanding of the Word of God, Thus we fee the 
excellency of the matter; tt ea ſelves contained in this Reve- 
velation of the mind of God to the World. FEY 

As the matters themſelves are of an excellent nature, (0 
is the manner wherein they are revealed in the Seriptwres ; 
and that, 

1. Ina clear and per ſpicuous manner; not but there may 
be ſtil] ſome paſſages which are hard to be underſtood , as 
being either prophetical or conſiſting of ambig uous phraſes, 
or con taining watrers above our comprehen ſions; but all choſe 
things which concern the terms of mans ſalvation , are de- 
livered with the greateſt evidence and perſpicuity. Who 


cannot underitand what theſe things means, What doth the 


Lora re quire of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mercy , and © 
to walk, humbly with thy God ? that withont faith it is impoſ 
ſible to pleaſe Cod; that without holintſſe none ſhall ſee the 
Lord, that wnleſſe we be born again, we can never enter into 
the King dom of Heaven; the e and ſuch like things are fo 
plain and clear, that it is nothing but mens ſhutting their eyes 
againſt the light can keep them from underſtanding them; 
God intended theſe things as direction to men; and is not he 
able to ſpeak intelligibly when he pleaſe ? He that made the 
tongue, ſhall he no: fprak ſo as to be underſtood without an 
infallible Interpreter ? eſpecially when it is his deſign to 
make known to men the terms of their (eternal happineſſe. 
Will Cd judge men at the great day for not believing choſe 
hing, which they could not underſtand ? Strange, that 
cver 


* 


- men, and it is ſuch a Microſcope as diſcovers to us the ſmalleſt 
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ever men ſhould judge the Scriptares obſcure in matters ne» 
ceſſary, when the Script ure accounts it ſo great a judgement | 
for men not to wnderſtand chem, If our Goſpel be hid, it * Cor 4. h 
hid to them that are loſt : Tn whom the god of this world hath % ſi 
blinded the minds of them which believe not, leſt the light of | 
the glorious GofÞ:l of Chriſt ſhould ſhine unto them. Sure 
Lots door was vifible enough, if it were a judgement for the 
men of Sodom not to ſee it; and the Scriptures then are 
plain and intelig:ble enough, if it be ſo great a judgement 
not to underitand them. of 
2. Ia 4 powerful and authoritative manner; as the things | 
contained in Scripture do not ſo much beg acceptance as 
command it : in that the expreſſions wherein our duty is 
concerned, are ſuch as awe mens conſcrences and pierce to | 
their hearts and to their ſecret thoughts; All things are open M 
and naked before this Word of Cod; every ſecret of the mind and 
thoug ht of the heart lyes open to iti ſtroke and force; it is quick, 
avd powerful, foarper then a two: edged ſword, piercing to the 
divideng aſunder of ſoul and ſpirit, and of the joynts and mar- 
row; and u 4 diſcerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
The word is a Teleſcope to diſcover the great Luminaries of 
the world, the truchs of higheſt concernment to the ſouls. of 


Heb. 4. 11. l 
19. ö 


Atome of our thoughts , and diſcerns the moſt ſecret intent | 
of the heart. And as far as this light reacheth, it comes with i! 
power and authority, as it comes armed with the Majeſty of if 
that God who reveals it, whoſe authority extends over the | 
ſoul and conſcience of man in its moſt ſecret and hidden 
receſles. 

3. Ina pure and uumixed manner; In all other writings 
how good ſoever, we bave a great ture of droſſe and gold We 
together; here is nothing but pare gold, Diamonds without 
flaws, Sens without ſpots, Ide moſt current coyns of the | 
world have their alloyes of baſer wettals; there is no fuch 
mixture in divine Traths , as they all come from the ſame 
Author, ſo they all have the fame purity. There is a Urim ( 
and Tbammim upon the whole Scriptures lig ht and perfection 
in every part of it. la the Philoſophers we may meet, it ma 
be, with ſome ſcattered fragments of purer metral, amid 

Iii abundance 


| 614 
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abe ndante of drofſe and impure eure; here we have whole 
wedges of geld, the lame vein of purity and holinſſe running 
tarough che whole book of Scrip:ures, Hence it is called 
the form of ſound wordt; here hive been no Huckſters 
to corrupt aad mix their own [aventions with Divine 
Truths. | 

4. In an uniform and agreeable manner. This I grant is not 
ſufficient of its felt to prove the Script arts to be Divine, 
becauſe all men do not contradit themielves in their Wyrit- 
ings; but yet here are ſome peculiar circumſtances to be con- 
ſidered in te agreeablenels of the part of Scripture to each 
other which are not to be found in meer hamane writings. 
1. That this dectrine Was delivered by perſons who lived is 
different ages and times from each other, Uſually one age 
correRs anothers fault, and we are apt to pitty the igno- 
raxce of our Predeceſſors , when it may be our poſterity may 
think us as ignorant, as we do them. But in the ſacred Scri. 
pture we read not one age condemning another; we find 
light ſtill increaſing in the ſeries of times in Scriptare, but 
no reflection in any time upon the ignorance, or weakneſſt of 
the precedent ,, the dimmeſt lig bt was ſufficient for its age and 
was a ſtep to further diſcovery. Quintilian gives it 88s the 
reaſon of the great wxcertainty of Grammar Rules, quia non 
analog ia demiſſa cœlo fer mam loguend; dedit i that which be 
wa nted as to Grammar, we have as to Divine Trath:; they 
are delivered from heaven, and therefore are alwayes wniferm 
and agreeable to each other, 

2. By perſons of different Intereſt: in the World, God made 
choyce of men of all ranks to be enditers of his Oracler, to 
make it appear it was no matter of State. policy or particular 
intereſt which was contained in his Word, which perſons of 
ſuch different intereſts could not bave agreed in as they do. 
We vave Moſes, David, Solomon, perions of royal ra and 
quality , and can it be any mean thing, which theſe think it 
their glory to be penners of? We have 7/aiah, Daniel, and 
other perſons of he bigheſt edxcarion and accompliſhments, 
and can it be any trivial thing which theſe employ them. 
ſelves in? We bave Amor, other Prophets in the old Teſta - 
ment, and the Apeſtles in the New, of the meaner ſort of 


men in the world, yet all cheſe joyn in conſore together, when 
God twnes their Sirits, all agree in the ſame ſtrain of diving 
traths, and give ligbt and harmony to each other. 

3. By perſons in different places and conditions , ſome in 
proſperity in their own Countrey, ſome under baniſhmenc and 
adverſicy, yet all agreeing in che ſame ſabſtance of doctrint; 
of which no alteration we lee was made, either for the flattery 
of thoſe in power, or for avoiding ms/eries and calamitics. 
And under all che different diFe»ſaticxs before, under, and 
after the Law , though the management of things was 
d fferent, yet the doctrine and deſign was for ſubſtance the 
ſame in all. All the different diſpenſations agree inthe ſame 
common principles of Religion, the ſame ground of acceptance 
with God, and obligation to duty was common to all, though 
the peculiar inſtances wherein God was ſerved might be 
different according to the ages of growth in the Church of 
Cod. So that this great »mformity conſidered in theſe cir. 
cumſtances, is an argument that theſe things came originally 
from the ſame Spirit, though conveyed through different 
Inſtruments to the knowledge of the World, 

5. Ina perſwaſive and convincing manner: and that theſe 
wayes. 1. Bringivg divine truths down to our Capacity 
cloathing ſpiritual matter in familiar expreſſions and ſimili- 
tudes, that ſo they might have the eaſier adm;/7o» into our 
minds. 2. Propounding things as our intereſt , which arg our 
duty: thence God ſo frequently in Scripture , recommends 
our dutyes to us under all thoſe motives which ate wont to 
have the greateſt force on the minds of men: and annexeth 
gracious promiſes to our performance of them; and thoſe 
of the moſt weighty and concerning things. Ot grace, fa- 
vonr, protection, deliverance, audience Of prayers, and eternal 
bappine ſſeʒand iftheſe will not prevail with men, what motives 
will? 3. Conrting 1 to obedrence, when he might not only 
command us to obey but puniſh preſently for diſobeazence Hence 
are all thoſe moſt patherical and affeftionate ſtrains we read 
in Scripture. O that there were ſuch a beart within them, 


that they would fear me and krep all my Commanaments always, Deut. 5.23. 


that it might go well with them, and With their children after 


liii 2 them. 
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them, Mo unto thee © Jerulalem, wilt thou not be made clean ? 
when ſhall it once be i Turn ge, tmrn ye from Jour evil wayes, 


11. for why will ye dye. O how/e of liraele Huw ſpall 1 give thee 
Hol. 11. 8. ap, Ephraim ? how ſhall I deliver thee, lirael? how ſoall 1 


10. 


ma ke thee Admah? how ſball I ſet thee as Zeboim? Aline 
heart us turned within me, my repentings are kinaled together. 
O Jeruſalem, Jeruislem, how oftex would have gathered thy 
chilaren together, as a Hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would-not ? Wins Afajeſty and yet what ſweet - 
10 75 and condeſcen ſion is there in theſe expreſſions * What 
obſtinacy and rebellion is it in men for them co ſtand out 
againſt God, when he thus comes down from bis throne of 
Majeſiy, and woes rebellious innert to return unto him 
that they may be pardened, Such a matchleſs and unparal- 
leld ſtrain of Rhetorick is there in the Scripte, far above 
the art and in ſinuation of the moſt admired Orators, Thus 
we ſee the pecyliar excellency of the manner wherein the 
matters contained in Scripture are revealed to us: thus we 
have conſidered the excellency of the Scriptare, as it is & 
diſcovtry of Gods mind to the World. 

The Scriprwes may be conſidered as a rule of Life; or as a 


Law of God, which is given for the government ot the /ives 


of men, and therein the excelency of it lyes in the nature 
= the datyes, and the encouragements to the practice of 
them. — 

1. In the nature of the dut pes required, which are moſt 
8 God to require, molt reaſonable. for us to per- 
orm. 

I. Moſt becoming God to require, as they are moſt ſuita ble 
and agreeable to the Divine Nature, the imitation of which 
in our actions is the ſubſtance of our Religion. Imitation of 
bim in his goodneſſe and holin: ſſe, by our conſtant endeavonrs 
of mortiſying ſon and growing in grace and piety, In his 
race and mercy by our kindneſſe to all men, forgiving the 
injuries men do unto us, deing good to our greateſt enemies. 
In his juſtice and equity, by doing as we would be done by, and 
keeping a conſcience void of offence towards God and towards 
men. The firſt takes in the dut yes of the firſt, the _ the 

| #ties 


duties of the ſecond Table. All ad of pitty towards God, 
are a part of Nuſtice; for, as Tully ſaith, uid alindeſt pi. 
eta ni juſtitia aiverſues Dos? and ſo our loving God with 
our whole hearts, our entire and ſincere obedience to hu will, is 
a parc of na:ural juſtice , for thereby we do but rend*r un+ 
to Cod that which is his due from us as weare hs creat ares. 
We ſee then the whole duty of man, the fearing God, and keep- 


ing his Commandments, is as neceſſary a part of Faſtice, as 


the :endring to every man his ois. 

2. They are moſt reaſon«ble for us to perform, in that 
1. Religion, is not only a ſervice of che reaſonable facnultyves 
which are employed the moſt in it, the command of the 
Scripture reaching the heart moſt, and the ſervice required 
being a fpirirual ſervice. not lying in meats and drinks, or 
any ourward obſervations, but in a ſanctiſied temper of heart 
and mind, which diſcoyers its ſelf in the courte of a Chri- 
ſti life. But 2. The ſervice its ſelf of Religion is reaſona- 
ble; the commands of the Goſpel are ſuch , as no mans re iſo 
which conſiders them , can doub: of the excellency of 
them, All nataral worſhip is founded og the diftates ol Na- 
ture, ill inſtituted worſhip on Gods revealed Mill; and it is one 
of the prime dictate of Niture, that God muſt be univerſally 
obeyed. Beſides, God requires nothing but what is apparent- 
ly mans intereſt to do; God probibits nothing but what w.ll 


atſtroꝝ him if he doth it; ſo chat the cemmandt of the geri - 


ptures are very juſt and reaſonable. 
2. The enconragements are more then proportienable to 


the difficulty of obedience. Gods commands ate in them lves . 


eaſie, and moſt ſuits ble to our »atwres, What more rational 
for a creature then to obey his Maker? all the difficulty of 
Religion ariſeth from the corruption of nature. Now God to 
encourage men to conquer the difficalties ariſing thence, 
hath propounded the ſtrongeſt worrves, and molt prevail- 
ing arguments to obedience; Such are the conſiderations of 
Gods love and goodneſſe manifeſted to the world by ſending his 
Son into it to aye for ſinners; and to give them an ex imple 
which they are to follow, and by his readineſs through bim 
to pardon the ſins, and accept the perſons of ſuch who ſo re- 
| Tiii 3 ceiue 
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ceive him a4 10 walkin bim; and by bis promiſe of grace to 
aſſift chem in the wreſtling with the enemies of their ſalvati- 
on. And to all thele add that glorious and wnconceivable 
Reward which God bath promiſed to all thoſe who ſincere- 
ly obey him; and by theſe things we ſee how much the en- 
couragements Over-weigh the aifficulties, ard that none 
can make the leaſt pretence that there is not motive (uffici- 


eat rodown-weich the troubles which attend the exerciſe 


i Ws; ® 


of obediexce tothe Will of God. So that we ſce what a pe- 
cular excellency there is inthe Scriptures as a Rule of Life, 
above all the precepts of meer Moraliſts, the foundation ot 
obedience being laid deeper in mans obligation to ſerve his 
Maker, the practice of obedier ce being carried higher in 
thoſe molt holy precepts which are in Script ure, the Reward 
of Obedier ce being incemparably greater then what men are 
able to conceive, much leſs to promiſe or beſtow. 

The Excellency of the Scripture appears, as they contain 
in them a Covenant of grace, or the tranſaclions between 
God and Man in order to his eternal happineſſe. The more 
memorable any tranſattions are, the more valuable are any 
authentith records of them, The Scriptures contain in them 
the Magna Charta of Heaven, an AZ of parden with the 


Royal aſſent of Heaven, a Proclamation ot good will from 


God towards men; and can we then ſet too great a value on 
that which contains all the remarkible paſſages between 
Cod and the ſouls of men, in order to their felicity, from the 
beginning of the World? Can we think, ſince there is a 
God in the world of infinite goodnefſe , that be ſhould ſuffer 
all mankind to periſh inevitably without bis propounding any 
means for eſcaping of eternal miſery ? Is God lo good to men 
as to this preſent life; and can we think, if mans ſoul be im- 
mortal, as we have proved it is, that he ſhould wholly neg- 
ect any offer of good to men as to their eternal welfare ? 
Or, is it poſſible to imagire that man ſhould be happy in ano. 
ther world without God promiſing it, and preſcribing con- 
ditions in order to it? If ſo, then this happineſſe is no free 
gift of God, unleſs he hath the beſftowing and promiſing of it; 
and man is no rational agent, unleſs a reward ſuppoſe con- 


ditions 


ditions to be performed in order to the obtaining it; or man 
may be bound to conditions which were never required him 
or if they muſt be required, then there mult be a revelation 


of Gedi will, whereby he doth require them + Andif ſo, then 


there ate ſome Records extant Ot the tranſactions between 
God and man, in order to his eternal happineſs : For what 
reaſon can we have to imagine that ſuch Records, if once 
extant, ſhould not continue ſtill, eſpecially ſince the ſame 
goodneſs of God is engaged to preſerve ſuch Records, which 
ac firſt did cauſe them to be indicted. Suppoſing then ſuch 
Records ex:ant ſomewhere in the World of theſe grand 
tranſactions between God and mens /ox/s, our buſinefs is 
brought to a period; for what other Records are there in the 
world that can in theleaſt ve with the Scriptures, as to the 
giving ſo juſt an acconnt of all the rranſaftions between God 
and men ſrom the foundation of the world? Which gives us 
all the tept, methods, and wayes whereby God hath made 
known his mind and will to the World, in order to mans 
eternal Salvation, It remains only then that we adore and 


magnifie the goodneſs of God in making known his i to 
us, and that we ſet a value and eſteem on the Scriptures, | 


as on the only authentick Infirument of that Grand Char- 


ter of Peace , which God bath revealed in order to mans - 


Eternal Happineſs. 
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FINIS. 
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